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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


NOTE. 





The numbering of the Questions is consecutive throughout. The sub-numbers in 
brackets correspond with the numbers in the printed sets of Questions marked A 
and B, which were issued to official and non-official witnesses respectively, and which 
will be found on pages v—xxxvii of this Volume, 


LISTS OF QUESTIONS OIROULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 


A 
QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN OIVIL SERVICE. 


Mesruops or RecrviTMent. 
(a) General, 


1, What is your experience of the working of the present system of paler WY open com- 
pobiive eimenoe for the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally Satisfactory in 
principle 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest P 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “‘ Natives of India” * and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty P If not, what ‘alteration do you recommend ? ey 

* The term ‘‘ Natives of India ’’ has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1¥70 (38 Viot., 0. 3), as, 
inolading any persona born and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India of parente habitually resident in India 
and not estublished there for temporary purposes only ; and the term has been so used throughont these questions. 

4. Further, is any differentiation desirable between other classes of natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? If so, what do you propose P 

5. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and. 
Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests ? Please give your reasons. 

6. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. Do you recommend 
& system based on-auy of the following priuciples :— 

(a) Selection by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 

(b) Selection by authorities in Universities approved or otherwise : 

(ce) Nomination by headmasters or University authorities and selection under the orders of the. 
Secretary of State : 

(ad) Combined nomination and examination : 

(e) Any other method. 

7. What 1s yoor opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examination in India and in England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty P an 

8. Are you in favour of holding this examination simultaneously at any other centre or centres 
within His Majesty’s Dominions ? 

9. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of India” reoraited by means of a separate examination in 
India or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India? If so, 
what proportion do you recommend P : 

10. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which “ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (a) nomination; (6) combined nomination and examination; or (c) any 
other method f If so, please describe fully what system you would recommend. In partiouiar, do 
‘bs consider it desirable that whatever the system, all classes and communities should be represented P 

f so, how would you give effect to this principle ? 

11. If you wre in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
“ Natives of India ” in India, do you consider that ‘‘ Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England, or would you restrict that right to other natural-horn subjects of His 
Majesty ? ‘ 

12. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young: 
men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in lien of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed pusts officers of the Provincial Civil Services? Ifthe former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services ? 

18. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the Judiciai Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service P If so, please describe the system that you would propose. 

14. Are you satisfied with the present definition of the term “ Natives of India” in section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), as including “ any person born and domiciled 
“ within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
‘* established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of unmixed. 
Indian descent, or of mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent? If not, 
please state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

_ (b) Age Limite. 

15. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, please 
state the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your full reasons. 
Do you consider that the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates of the normal school-leaving 
age in England, or candidates who have completed a University course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of education P t 

+ The principal] changes in the age limita have been as follows :— 








Years, Age limits at open competition, Period of probation in England. Age ara anivaLin aa a 
1855—1857 wwe | WB years was we See | NO probation in England ...... 184— 
1860-1865 oe oe | 18-22 Years, nse wee ewe | Or Your’S probation .., 0. ww 1Hh—! 
1866—1878 ww. a | 17-21 yearson Ist March ... ... | Two years’ probation... ... 193— 23 
1878—1891 oe oe | 17-19 Years on Ist January ees | T'wo or three years’ probation 20—23 
1892—1695 se eve | 21-98 yearson lst April... ... } One year’s probation... —... 229243 
1896—1905 ae oe | 31 —28 years on 1st January AS Do. es) ge ane 28-25 
Since 1906 oe as | S2—984 years on Ist August... os Do. Pe a 934—254 
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A—Indian Civil Service.J 
MeEtnops or RecrvurrMEnt—cont, 
(0). Age Limits—cont, 

16, What is your experience of the relative merits of the candidates selected under varying age 
limits, particularly under the systems in furce from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 years, followed 
by. two or three years’ probation at an approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 21—23 or 
22—24 years, followed by one year’s probation) ? ay 

he What is your opinion regarding the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian Civil 
Service 

18, What is the most suitable age at which junior civilians should arrive in India? 

19. (i) What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit 
‘candidates who are “Natives of India,” aud for what reasons? (ii) Do you tecommend any 
‘differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? 
(c) Subjects of Examznation, 

20. On what principle should the subjects for the open competitive examination be fixed ? Do 
you accept the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since followed, that 
the examination should be of such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to whatever 
“calling he may devote himself, have any reason to regret the time and labour which he had spent 
“+ in preparing himself to be examined,” and that the object should be to secure, not specialists in any 
particular subject that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period ? 

21. Please examine the table in Appendixgl to these questions, which shows the various phases 
-of the authorized syllabus of the open competitive examination, and state what changes, if any, are, 
in your opinion, desirable, differentiating between the cases of candidates (a) of school-leaving age 
and (6) of University-leaving age ? 

22. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the examination desirable between candidates who 
are “ Natives of India” and other candidates ? _If.so, please state them and give reasons. 


(d) Statutory Regulations. 


23. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 

recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and, if so, what posts and for what reasons? Please state in 
detail what alterations (if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 and 25 Vict., c. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 
1861 (24 and 25 Viot., o. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (38 Vict., 0. 3), reproduced 
as Appendices IT and IIT to these questions. ] 
.. 24, Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be 
employed in the higher posts of the Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India” might, under 
present conditions, properly be admitted ? 

25. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which ‘ Natives 
of India” are recruited partly through the medium of an open competitive examination in England, 
‘and partly by special arrangement in India, in accordance either with rules framed under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (38 Viot., o. 8), or with the provisions 
of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict., c. 54)? Do you recommend any alterations 
in this system, and, if so, what ? 

26. Give a list of the “ Natives of India” now serving in your province who were recruited to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of open competition in England, stating in what year they were 
admitted, in which posts they are now serving, and their present rate of salary. 

27. Have the “ Natives of India,” recruited by means of open competition in England, proved, 
‘on the average, as efficient as the Huropean members of the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner? Has it been found possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

28. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of ‘“ Statutory Civilians” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, what method of recruitment would you recommend ? 


(e) Mixed Commissions. 


29. What experience have you had of military or other officers who have been specially recruited 
in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, and how many such officers are employed in your province ? 
Please distinguish in your reply between (a) military officers, and (5) others ; and give details of the 
latter. 

30. Have such officers proved on the average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service 
filling posts of similar responsibility P Has it been possible and expedient to employ them in all 
branches of the Administration, whether on executive or judicial duties ? 

31. If the system of recruiting military officers in India has been stopped, or has never existed 
in your province, would yon advise its re-introduction or introduction, as the ease may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what extent should it be adopted ? 

' 82. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 


(f) Listed Posts, etc. 


33. Please now refer to the rules, dated 26th August 1910, made in exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (38 Vict., .c. 8), and reproduced as 
Appendix 1V, and to the statement in Appendix V to these questions, showing the number of offices, 
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[A.—Indian Civil Service. 


Mernops or REcRUITMENT—cont. 


(f) Listed Posts, ete.—cont. 


laces, and appointments, commonly known as listed posts, ordinarily held by members of the Indian 
Bill Service, to fill which it has been declared that members of the Provincia] Civil Service can 
‘properly be appointed ; and say whether the figures given are correct for your province, 

34. Are all the posts thus listed ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India” ? If not, 
please state for the last five years to what extent there has been any failure to work up to the author- 
‘ised list, and explain the reasons. 

35. To what extent also during the last five years have these listed posts been filled—(a) by 
members of the Provincial Civil Service; (6) by other ‘‘ Natives of India” ? Please give the names 
:and positions of the latter, if any. 

36. Has the power to fill one-quarter of the listed posts with “ Natives of India” other than 
‘members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly exer- 
-cised ? If not, can you give the reasons for this, and do you think it advisable that the power should 
be utilised and in what directions ? 

37. Does the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
‘Civil Service give satisfaction—(a) to the members of the Provincial Civil Service; and (4) to the 
public interested in this question ; and what advantages, if any, does this arrangement possess? - 

38. Is the class of posts listed suitable? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
‘changes and why ? . i 

39. Have the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, selected to fill listed posts, proved on the 
average as efficient as members of the Indian Civil Service filling posts of similar responsibility, and 
has it been found possibie and expedient to employ them in all branches of the Administration ? 

_ 40. Please now turn to the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vick, o. 54), which will ‘be 
found in Appendix IT to these questions, and say how many “ Natives of India” have been appointed 
permanently to posts in your province under its provisions during the last five years, giving names 
and the nature of the posts so filled, 

41, Are there any other ways in which “‘ Natives of India” are appointed to your province to 
Civil Service posts? If so, please give details ofthe same, 

42. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which ‘are nof covered by your answers to the foregoing 
‘questions. 


Systems or TrarniInGc aND Prosatton. 


(a) Probatton. 


43. What is your experience of the results of the existing system under which successful 
‘candidates in the open competitive examination.are required to undergo a probationer’s course of 
‘instruction in England? Do you recommend the continuance or abolition of this system ? 

44. What should be the duration of the probationer’s course in England (a) under the present 
tae of the open competitive examination, (6) under any modification of that system recommended 
“by you 

- 45, Do you consider it desirable that probationers should be required to spend their period of 
probation in England at an approved University ? 

If a0, do you advise the selection of one or more Universities for this purpose and for what 
‘reasons 

47. Do you consider that probationers should receive allowances during their period of probation ? 
If so, please give the scale and conditions that you recommend. 

48. If you do not advise attendance at an approved University during the period of probation 
‘in England, what alternative course of study do you recommend ? 

49. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to establish a separate institution in England for 
“this purpose, and, if so, under what conditions ? 

'30., If a probationer’s course is continued in England, do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, that successful candidates in the open competition should 
‘be considered as having finished their general education and that their future studies should be such 
-a8 have a special tendency to fit them for their calling? Does your answer apply equally to candi- 
dates who pass the open competitive examination after leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ? 

51. Please examine the statement printed es Appendix VI to these questions showing the 
courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a) under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (+) under any modificatioa of that system recommended by you. 

52. In particular, please state your opinion as to the desirability during the period of probation 
‘of (i) compulsory attendance at Law Courts in Kngland and reporting of cases ; (ii) the teaching of 
Indian Law in addition to the general principles of jurisprudence ; (ii) the teaching of the grammar 
and text-books of Indian languages with or without any attempt at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the 
‘teaching of (a) Indian Geography, (b) Political Hoonomy, (c) Accounts. 
ae oe : you consider that the probationer’s course of instruction can best be spent in England or 
in India bes 

54, What is your opinion of a proposal to start at some suitable place in India a college for the 
awe probationers of the Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian services recruited in 
Hngland? Hy ee offi ae ey 
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A.—Indian Civil Service.] 
Systems or TRAINING aND Propation—cunt. 


(a) Probation—cont. 


55. What is your opinion of a proposal that each Provincial Government should arrange for the: 
training of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two- 
years of service at some suitable centre ? 

56, In the report of the Treasury Committee appointed to consider the organisation of Oriental: 
Studies in London (1909), the view is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental languages and 
in law required by probationers can be given better in England than in India, because of the difficulties 
which junior civilians would experience in learning these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers: 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in India ? 

57. Lf you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for- 
** Natives of India,” whether in lieu of or supplementary to the system of recruitment in England, 
please atate what system of probation you recommend for such officers. 

58. In particular, if a period of probation is recommended for such officers, do you advise that it 
should be passed in England or in India ? 

59. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary during the period of probation between 
the course of study for probationers who are “Natives of India” and the course prescribed for: 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special arrangements that you: 
recommend ? : 

(6) Training. 

60. Are you satisfied with the present arrangements for the training of junior members of the- 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India? If not, what change 
should, in your opinion, be introduced P . 

' 61. Is the existing system of departmental examinations suitable, and if not, what change do you. 
recommend ? ia 

62. Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian. 
languages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service ? . [f so, what are the causes? Are you 
satisfied that Kuropean members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the- 
study of the Indian languages, and if not, how could this best be remedied P ; 

68. Do you recommend any changes in the rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental: 
languages, and if so, what changes P 

64. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in. 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Qivil Service, distinguishing between recommend-- 
ations applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do you: 
favour a system of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study (course for a call; 
to the Bar, reading in barristers’ chambers or other), and what conditions do you propose P 

65. Do you recommend any special course of study inlaw in India for officers selected for the 
Judicial branch P 

66. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts for officers selected for 
the Judicial branch P If so, please give details. 
67. Do you recommend any system for encouraging the higher study of law analogous to th 

rules for the encouragement of the study of Oriental languages ? 

68. Isany differentiation desirable in the system of training after appointment in India between: 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are ‘‘ Natives of India” and other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ? If so, please state your proposals. . 

69. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in India for- 
‘* Natives of India,” whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England,. 
please state what system of training you recommend for such officers, 

70. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the- 
Indian Civil Service who are ‘‘ Natives of India’ as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 
mixed European and Indian descent, and of unmixed European descent ? If so, please stgte your: 

roposals. 
as 71. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
probation and training for the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the- 
foregoing questions. 


ConpiTions oF SERVICE. 


_ 72, The present theory underlying the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is—- 
(a) that the members of the service should have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) that they 
should, throughout the whole period of their service, have sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsi- 
ble duties. ‘'o secure these objects the number of posts, called technically ‘ superior ” posts, carrying- 
a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will find himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appcintments after the completion of eight years’ service. Do you accept. 
this system ? If so, do you consider that the period of eight years is suitable, or do you recommend. 
any change? What alteration (if any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment were lowered ? 
78.. It is also part of the existing system that officers of over two but under eight years’ 
completed service should fill with practical permanency in the ordinary course of promotion charges 
of minor responsibility, called technically “inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at rates above 


LISTS OF QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. ix 
{A.—Indian Civil Service. 
Coxnitions of SERVICE—cont. 


that of the lowest grade, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this as a suitable 
arrangement? If not, what alteration would you suggest, and for what reasons ? 

74, Please show in a tabular statement for the last five years, quarter by quarter, with foot-notes, 
giving the names, the total nett number of officers who have failed to obtain promotion in accordance 
with the principles set out in the preceding questions, and say whether any inconvenience and, if so, 
what has been caused thereby to the Administration. 

75. Please now see the statement marked AA and the list marked— 


Madras= A, - Burna=F, 

Bombay =B, : Bihar and Orissa=G, 
Bengal=C, Central Provinces and Berar=H, 
Unsted Provinces= D, Assam= I, 

Punjab= E, 


which have been reproduced in Appendix VII to these questions, and say whether they are -correct 
for your Province. If not, please state what amendments are necessary. 

76. Is any difficulty experienced by the Administration in working with the number of superior 
posts shown in the list for your Province? Do all the posts entered as superior carry a salary of more 
than Re. 1,000 per mensem, and are they all such as are ordinarily held by officers in the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what changes, if any, do you suggest ? , 

77. Does the number of superior posts shown as held directly under the Government of India 
correspond with the actual experience of the last five years? If not, please give particulara of the 
discrepancies, and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable.: 
Attention is invited in this connexion to List J in Appendix VII to these questions. 

_ 78. Does the number of superior posts allowed for temporary appointments and deputations 
correspond with the actual experience of (say) the last five years? If not, please give particulars of 
the discrepancies and say whether you consider any change of practice in this respect to be desirable 2 

79. Does the arrangement: by which officers, recruited against temporary superior posts, are 
shown in the lowest grade, work satisfactorily ? If not, what change of practice appears to you to be 
necessary P 

80.” Does the allowance of 39 per cent. on the number of superior posts give the right number 
of junior officers for the work of the administration of your Province? If not, please state what 
excess or deficiency in your opinion exists, giving your reasons in detail. 

81. Junicr officers are considered to be under training during the first two years of their service. 
Does this approximate to the actual conditions? Ifnot, what alteration is necessary in the percent-. 
age of 15°5 allowed for training ? 

82. Does the leave allowance of 32:7 per cent. for superior posts, 6°7 per cent. for inferior poste, 
and ‘6 per cent. for training posts, approximate to the actual conditions? If not, please state what 
alteration is desirable P vo , 

83. Does the annual decremental rate of 4°17 per cent. on the total strength of the service 
correspond with the actual experience of the last 20 years? If not, please give the actual facts for 
this period and suggest a suitable figure, with reasons In support of the same. 

84. Does the theoretical strength of the service correspond ordinarily with its actual strength P 
If not, please state the facts and, in particular, offer any remarks which may suggest themselves 
with regard to the existing discrepancy shown in the statement marked BB which is included in 
Appendix VII to these questions ? 

85. Dv you consider that the present system of a quinquennial examination of the conditions 
of service is adequate to regulate the rate of recruitment and flow of promotion? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? 

86. State the principles on which the annual indent for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
is regulated. Do you consider that accurate results are attained thereby? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ? 

87. Are you satisfied that, under the existing system of promotion, the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to make regard- 
ing it, partioularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory 
retirement of inefficient officers ? 

88. To what extent are the functions of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial Branches of 
the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if so, in what directions ? 

89. Have you any other suggestions to make under this head which are not covered by your 
answers to the above questions and to the questions under the heads relating to salary, leave, and 

ension. 
: Conpitions oF SauaRy. 


~ 90. Please see the two statements contained in Appendix VLIT to these questions showing the 

various rates of pay drawn by officers holding poats in the Indian Civil Service Cadre and the grading 
of each class of post for the different Provinces, and say whether they are correct for your Provinoe. 

91. Please give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the service authorised on the 1st April of each of the following years: 1860, 1870, 
1880, 1890, 1900 and 1912. 
92. Are the present rates of pay and grading suitable? If not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ? , 
93. If any dissatisfaction is felt, does it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or lower posts 
or to both ? : 

94. Do you consider it desirable that there should be uniformity of payment for similar kinds of 
work in all the provinces, and does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, and, if so, 
what ? 


c 
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95. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1898, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officers already employed or be restricted to future entrants P 

96. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries what is your 
opinion regarding the grant of a similar increase of salary to those members of the service who now 
draw no exchange compensation allowance ? 

97. How does the system of acting allowances work in the case of officers selected to officiate in 
appointments involving increased responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconvenience and have you 
any suggestion to make on the subject ? 

98. How is the system of officiating grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked ? Is the system convenient in the interests both of the Government and of the 
officers of the service ? Have you any recommendations to make for its alteration ? 

_ 99, What is your opinion regarding the substitution for the existing graded system of promotion 
of a time-scale of salary? Ifyou are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the lower 
grades of the service or not ? 

100, Asan alternative do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? > 

101. What is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services P 

102. If you recommend any system of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state what 
conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to superior grades, 
charge allowances, and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply such time-scale in 
Provinces where the scale of pay of the judicial and executive branches of the service is different ? 

108, Lf you are in favour of a time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the recruitment 
of junior officers is restricted to the number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time to posts of 
independent responsibility, and do you or do you not consider it desirable that all members of 
the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect of rising to such posts within a fixed time ? 

104. Turning now to the case of the Statutory, Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the name posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rate do you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 

105. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of salary not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 


Conpitions oF LEave, 


106. Is there any reason to suppose that officers of the Indian Civil Service take more or less leave 

of any particular kind than they did 5, 10,15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due P 

_ 107, Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement do you. suggest P 

108. {s all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil Service ? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rulesP If not, what 
change do you suggest ? ; 

109, Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable P If not, what changes 
do you recommend P 7 

110. Do you recommend any change in the concession, granted in 1898, under which leave 
allowances expressed in rupees, other than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home Treasury, 
or in a colony with « gold standard of currency, are issued in sterling at the. privilege rate of exchange 
of 1s. 6d. the rupee ? If so, what change? 

111. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present fixed 
are suitable? Do you recommend any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling and in rupees, 
and, if so, what change? ; 

112. Have you any recommendation to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave? Do you consider that the present conditions governing 
these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

113. Generally speaking do any of the present leave rules aplicable to the Indian Civil Service 
cause inconvenience to the Administration, and, if so, what, and pwhat remedy do you suggest P 

114. In particular are they a contributory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, if so, how can this difficulty be met ? 

115. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian Civil 
Service themselves and, if so, in what respects? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy P 

116. Do the present leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services employed in listed posts, cause any inconvenience to the Administration, or press hardly 
on the officers themselves, and in what respects? In particular, do you consider that separate sets of 
rules. for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ? , 

117, Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of leave not covered by 
your answers to the above questions ? 


Convitiows or Prnsron, 


118. Is the present system of equal annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service generally 
accepted as satisfactory by the Government and by the members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
119, ‘Would a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions, varying in amount with the 
amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, be preferable in the interests either of the Govern- 
ment or of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? Was 
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120. Assuming the maintenance of the annuity system, do you suggest any modifications in its 
detailed working, and, if so, what, and for what reasons ? , 

_ 121. In particular, what is your opinion of the arrangement by which members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who are appointed Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 1,200/. a year after 
114 years’ actual service as Judges? Do you recommend any change in the present conditions ? 

122. Do you consider that a similar system should be applied to the cases of high Executive 
officers, and, if so, to which? Please state the amount of pension and the conditions which you 
recommend as suitable, , : ; 

123. Assuming the substitution of a non-contributory system of superannuation pensions vary- 
ing in amount with the amount of salary drawn at the time of retirement, please describe the system 
that you recommend. 

124. Do you recommend the introduction of a system of reduced pensions for such officers as may’ 
be found to be inefficient, but whom it would be difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest? , ia: 

125. Do you consider the existing pension rules suitable in the interests both of the Govern- 
ment and of the members of the Indian Civil Service ? In particular, what is your opinion of the 
present rules regulating voluntary and compulsory retirement ? a 

126. Do yon approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Military officers holding 
Indian Civil Service posts? If not, what do you suggest ? 

_ 127. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civilians? If 
not, what do you suggest ? : 

128. Do you approve of the present system regulating the pensions of officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts ? 1f not, what do you suggest ? 

129. Do you accept as satisfactory the regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or have 
you any suggestions to make either for their abolition or for their alteration? Have you any pro- 
posals to make in regard to the present methods of working such regulations P 

130, ‘In particular do you approve of the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of India,” 
who are members of the Indian Civil Service ? If not, under what conditions would you admit them, 
having regard to the main differences between their social conditions and those of the Kuropean 
members on which the present system is based P 

131. Do you recommend that such admission sk~:!d be optional or compulsory ? 

182. If you do not approve their admission to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, 
do you recommend the formation of a separate Family Pension Fund ? ne 

183, Is the existing system under which provision is made for the families of deceased Military, 
officers holding Indian Civil Service posts satisfactory ? If not, what would you suggest ? oa 

184. Have you any criticisms to make on the facilities at present otfered—(a) to Statutory 
Civilians ; (6) to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts ; for providing for their 
families against their decease P ; . 

185. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the conditions of pension not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? 

GENERAL: 


186, Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service? If not, please 
state what alternative organisation you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making any 
suggestions that appear to you suitable. 

137. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to thé Indian Civil Service not covered by 
your answers to the above questions? If so, please explain them. 





QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


{Note.—In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whether the reply refers to 
the whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.) 


Metuops oF RecRvrITMeENT. 


1. Please refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, and 
reproduced as Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ? 

2. Please supply a copy of the Rules for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their 
alteration P 

3. Please see the statement showing the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, reproduced 
as Appendix B to these questions, and state whether the information is correct for your Province. If 
not, what alterations are required P 

4, Please state the different systems of recruitment that have been adopted for the Provincial 
Civil Service, the periods for which they were in force, and the number of officers recruited year by 
year in your Provinee under each system since its formation. : 

5. Please state the number of natural-born subjects of His Majesty other than “‘ Natives of India ” 
recruited in your Province in each year. . 

6. What is your experience of the officers celected by the different methods of recruitment, 
which method has proved the most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the present system of 
recruitment de you recommend ? For direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open competition, 
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(5) nomination, (c) combined nomination and examination, or (d) some other method ? Please desoribe 
fully the system that you recommend. 

7. To what, extent are non-residents of the Province employed in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that only residents of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ? 

8. Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 


Systems of TRAINING AND PROBATION. 


9. What is the system of training and probation adopted for officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 

10. Is the existing system of Departmental examinations suitable, and, if not, what changes do 
you recommend ? 


ConpiTions oF SeRvIcE. 


11. Do you consider that any change should be made in the classes of offices and appointments at 
present included in your Provincial Civil Service ? 


12. What is the system on which the strength of the muooutive branch of your Provincial Civil 


Service is fixed P Do you consider it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do you recommend ? 
_ 18. In particular, is the leave reserve adequate, and the system on which it is graded suitable ? 

14, Is there any reserve for officers under training and is it adequate ? 

15. What is the annual rate of reoruitment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well in practice 
and does it secure an even flow of promotion ? 

16. To what extent is any system of selection for appointments to the higher grades enforced ? 
Is any change of practice required in this respect ? 

17. Are you satisfied that under the existing system of promotion the interests of individual 
officers and of the Administration are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to make regarding 
it, particularly on the subjects of selection for higher appointments and of the compulsory retirement 
of inefficient officers ? 

18. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in what direction ? 

19. Are you satistied with the existing arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily filled by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are listed as open to officers of the Provincial Civil Service of . 
roved merit and ability, and is the system followed in making appointments to those posts suitable P 

Tf not, what alterations do you suggest P * 

20. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service ? If not, what change would you suggest ? 

21. Are you satisfied with the present designation “ the Provincial Civil Service” ? If not, 
what would you suggest ? : 





Conpirions or SaLaRy. 


22. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and since followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary should 
be adjusted by a consideration of the terms necessary to seoure locally the desired qualifications in the 
officers appointed P If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

23. Breage give full information regarding the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of 
the main grades of the Provincial Civil Service authorised on the 1st April of each of the following 
years :—1890, 1900 and 1912. When was the last general reorganisation effected, and what improve- 
ment of prospects was effected thereby ? 

24. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend P 

25, Are you satisfied with the present system under which officiating promotions are not made 
in the Provincial Civil Service P If not, what alteration do you recommend 

26. What is your opinion regarding the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the existing 
graded system of promotion? If you are in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to the 
lower grades of the service, or not ? ' 

27. As an alternative, do you recommend a system by which each main class of appointment 
would have a separate time-scale ? 

eee. is your experience of the practical working of time-scales of pay in other Indian 
services 

29. If you recommend any kind of time-scale of pay please describe the scheme that you pro- 
pose and state what conditions should be laid down in regard to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances and other matters of importance. How do you propose to apply. 
such time-scales in provinces where the scale of pay of the executive and judicial branches of the 
service is different ? 

30. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw reg! approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ? 


ConpitTions or Leave. 


31. Is there a reason to suppose that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more or less 
leave of any particular kind than they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what is this due ? 
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82. Is all the leave on full pay due to them ordinarily tuken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Serviee, and, if not, what are the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in your opinion 
suitable? If not, what alternative arrangement do you suggest ? 

38, Is all the furlough due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil Service? 
Is it necessary to allow for as much furlough as is permissible by the present rules? If not, what 
change do you suggest? 

34. Do you consider that the rates of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what changes 
do you recommend P 

85. Do you consider that the maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances at present 
fixed are suitable ? 

36. Have you any recommendations to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary leave 
without allowances, and other forms of leave? Do you consider that the present conditions govern- 
ing these kinds of leave, and the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 

37, Generally speaking, do any of the present leave rules applicable to the Provincial Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the administration, and, if so, what; and what remedy do you 
suggest ? , 

= 38. In particular, are they a contribatory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, if so, how 
can this difficulty be met ? . 
39. Do any of the present leave rules press hardly in any way on officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects? What is, in your opinion, the appropriate remedy? In 
articular, do you regard the existing differences between ite leave rules for the Huropean and 
ndian Services as syitable ? 
Coxpitions oF PENston. 


40. Is the present system of superannnation pensions satisfactory in the interests both of the 
Government and the members of the Provincial Oivil Service? 

41. Have you any suggestions to make in fayour of any modifications in its detailed working, 
and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 

42. Do you approve of the grant of reduced pensions for such officers as may be found to be 
inefficient but whom it may be difficult to retire without some provision for their subsistence P If so, 
what do you suggest P 

48. Do you approve of the present system regulating pensions of officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts? If not, what do you suggest ? 

44. Do you consider that the existing rules governing the voluntary and compulsory retirement 
_ of members of the Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes do you 
recommend ? 

45, To what extent do members of the Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit of their 
families to the Government General Provident Fund, or to other official or officially-recognised funds ? 
Are any further facilities required, and what arrangements of this kind do you consider to be 
necessary 

GENERAL. 


46, Are you satisfied with the existing organization of the Provincial Civil Service? Lf not, 
please state what alternative organization you consider desirable, and explain fully your views, making 
any suggestions that appear to you to be suitable. 

47, Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions? If so, please explain them. 
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Candidates are at liberty to name any or ail of these branches 


of knowledge. No subjects are obligatory. 








APPENDIX I. 
Period of Age-Limits, 17-21, é.¢., down to 1877, Period of Age-Limits, 17-19, é.¢., 1878-1891. 
Sabjects. Marks. Subjects. Marks. 
| 
lL. English Composition he as ds 600 1, English Composition a Pen Ae ie 300 
2. History of Fngland, including that of the Laws 500 2. History of England, including a period selected 300 
and Constitution, by the candidate. 
3. English Language and Literature a ve 500 3. English Literature, including booke selected by| 300 
; the candidate. 
4, Language, Literature, and History of Greece. 750 4. Gresk .. ts a ane ie ae ‘oe 600 
5. Language, Literature, and Histsry of Rome .. 750 6. Latin oe ‘ te ae ea 4% 800 
6. Language, Literature, and History of France .. 876 6. French oe 7 500 
7. Language, Literature, and History of Germany. 375 ?. German a - - i oe an 600 
8. Language, Literature, and History of Italy .. 376 8. Italian se ae a aS ace 400 
0. Mathematics (pure and mixed) .. ate .. | 1,256 9. Mathematics (pure and mixed) .. a +» {| 1,000 
10. Natural Science-—that is (1) Chemistry, inolud-| 1,000 ] 10. Natural Science—that is, the Elements of any; 800or 
ing Heat ; (2) Electricity and Magnetism ; (3) two of the following Sciences, viz., Chemistry,; 600 
Geology and Mineralogy ; (4) Zoology; (5) 500; Electricity and Magnetism, 300; 
Botany. : Experimental Laws of Heat and Light, 300; 
The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by ade- Mechanical Philosophy, with outlines of 
qnate proficiency in any two or more of the five Astronomy, 300. 
branches of Science included under this head, 
11. Moral Science—that is, Logic, Mental and 500 | 11. Togic .. + ee oe es o 300 
Moral Philosophy. 12, Elements of Political Eoonomy .. : . 300 
12. Sanskrit Language and Literature Step ap sac 500 | 13. Sanskrit a a os a ” 500 
18, Arabic Language und Literature “ a 500 | 14. Arabic is is “e ae ae ao 500 
a eee 
Period of Agoe-Limits, 21-28, #.¢., 1892—1905, Period of Age-Limits, 22~24, i.e., 1906 to Date. 
1. English Composition ah a o 500 1. English Composition ea oe a v. | 600 
2. English History Ss ae oe 500 2, English History, either or both sections may be | 
taken— 
‘ Section I., to a.p. 1485 Ais s - 400 
Section IL., a.p. 1485 to 1848 AA ae 400 
3. bnglish Law, viz., Law of Contract—Crimina] Law 500 3. English Law Ss oy ie cee Ne 500 
—Law of Evidence and Law of the Constitution 
4. English Language and Literature (including 500 4. English Language and Literature a es 604 
special period named by the Commissioners). 
5, Greek Language and Literature es “i 760 Greek, uot less than two eub-divisions of waick 
one must be Translation :— 
5. Translation .. a oe a Se we 1 400 
6. Frove Composition ., eae wee f 200 
7. Verse Composition .. ..  ..  .. «2 } 200 
8. Literature, ete, Ss x i wt i 200 
6. Greek History (Ancient, including Constitution) 400 9. Greek History (Ancient, ineluding Constitution), 500 
7. Latin Language and Literature ae a 750 Latin, not lesa than two sub-divisions, of which 
: one must be Translation :-— 
10. Translation es a oe 400 
12. Prose Composition .. i he eee as 200 
12, Verse Composition .. = 5. wg we ee | 200 
18. Literature, ete. iu oe ve ve a 300 
8. Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) } 400} 14, Roman EListory (Ancient, including Constitution) | 500 
9. Roman Law o% me ec ss aa 500. $15. Roman Law .. Sa a ae Re 500 
10. French Language and Literature ia 600 $16. French, History of the Language and Literature. 200 
17, Wrench, Translation, Composition and Conver-! 400 
sation. 
1t. German Language and Literature 500 } 18. German, History of the Language and Literature. 200 
; 19. German, Translation; Composition and Converga-| 400 
jon. 
20. Italian, History of the Language and Literature. 200 
21. Italian, Translation, Composition and Conver- £00 
sation. 
12, General Modern History (period to be selected | 500 | 22. General Modern History .. -.. .. 500 
by Candidates from tist in the syllabus issued : 
by the Commissioners, one period at least to 
include Indian History). 
13. Mathematics (pure and applied) aa ee 900 | 23. Lower Mathematics oe Ss o * 1,200 
14, Advanced Mathematical subjects (pure and 900 | 24. Higher Mathematics es ee -- | 1,200 
applied). 26. Natural Science, i.¢., any number not exceeding 
15. Natural Science, i.e., any number not exceeding four of the following ‘or three if both Lower 
three of the following subjects :— and Higher Mathematics be also taken :— 
Elementary Chemistry and Elementary (1) Chemistry o os «+ 600; 
Physics vs an ms -» 600 (2) Physios a ste ot .. 600 
(N.B.—This subject may not be taken up (8) Geology x aie - .. 600 | »,400 
by those who offer either Higher Chemis- (4) Botany ats oh a «- 600/45 or 
try or Higher Physics)— (6) Zoolog tah oe : +. 600) | 1,800 
Higher Chemistry ee .. 600;) (6) Ante! Physiology .. -. 600 | 
Higher Physics .. oe +» 600 (7) Geography .. ae ae +» 6001) 
Geology. .. as Be ++ 600) . 1 899 
Botany ss 600 ; : 
Zoology .. ae os «+ 600 { | 
Animal Physiolog is ». 600 |J 
16. Logio and Mental Philosophy (Ancient and 400 | 26. Logio and Physiology Se ae oe * 600 
Modern). 
17. Moral Phwophy (Ancient and Modern) <a 400 | 27. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ae hie 600 
18. Political Economy and Economic History any 500 | 28. Political Economy and Eoonomio Histury uy 600 
19. Political Science {including Analytical Juris- 500 | 29. Political Science ,, ae 53 c. ne 500 
prudence, the Early History of Institutions 
and Theory of Legislation). 
20, Sanskrit Language and Literature or on 500 { 31. Sanskrit Language and Literature oy Zs 800 
21. Arabic Language and Literature. . +e ee 500° | 32. Arabic Language and Literature .. i - 800 


eee ee 


Consistently with the limitations specified above Candidates 
are at liberty to name any of the foregoing subjects, provided 
that the maximum number of marks that can be obtained 


from the subjects chosen is limited to 6,000. .- 


ee 
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APPENDIX II. 


Tus Inpta Crvim Sarvion Act, 1861. 
' (24 & 25 Vict., c. 54.) 


An Act to confirm certain Appointments in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civtl Servica there. 


[1st August 1861.] 

Wuerzas by section fifty-six of an Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, Chapter fifty ~ 35 G. 30. 52. 
two, it was enacted that all the civil servants of the Kast India Company in India under the rank or degree 
of Members of Council should have and. be entitled to precedence in the service of the said Company at 
their respective stations according to their seniority of appointment, and that no such civil servant should be 
capable of being advanced or promoted to any higher station, rank, or degree therein than he should be 
entitled to according tothe length of his service ; and by section fifty-seven of the same Act it was enacted 
that all vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments in the civil line of the Company’s 
service in India (being under the degree of Counsellor) should be from time to time filled up and supplied 
from amongst the civil servants of the said Oompany »elonging to the presidency wherein such vacancies 
should respectively happen: And whereas by reason of the exigencies of the public service vacancies in 
certain offices, places, and employments in India have been filled up by the appointment of persons not being 
civil servants, or not being civil servants belonging to the presidency wherein the vacancies have happened, 
and otherwise not in accordance with the provisions of the said enactments, and it is expedient that such 
appointments should be rendered valid, and also that the authorities in India should be empowered to make 
such appointments in like cases in future : 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, a8 follows :——~ : 

1, All appointments made by the authoritice in India to any such Offsces, Places or Employments shall be and Appainenents 
be deemed to have been as valid und effectual ae if the Act hereinbefore reoited or referred to had not been passed— ance with 35 
(Rep. 55 & 56 Viet., 0. 19). Co tol 

2. All vacancies happening in any of the offices, places, or employments specified in the Schedule Vacancies in 
annexed to this Act, and all such offices which may be created hereafter, shall be filled up and supplied, peor a 
except as hereinafter provided, from amongst the covenanted:civil servants of the Crown in India. covensnted 

3. Where it appears to the authority in India by whom an appointment should be made to any office, Persone net 
place, or employment specified in the said Schedule, that such appointment, under the special circumstances Seibel 
of the case, should be made without regard to the recited qualifications, conditions, and restrictions of the may, mder 


may, under 
said Act, it shall be lawful for such authority to make such appointment accordingly ; provided that no person special cireum- 
shall be so appointed who has not resided for at Jeast seven years in India, and that every person previously appointed to 
to his being so appointed to any of the offices in the Revenue and Judicial Departments specified in the said pea ena! 
Schedule shall pass an examination in the vernacular language of the district in which he is to be employed, certain 


where such examination is now required, and shall be subject to all the departmental tests and other @*tictions. 
qualifications and restrietions which are or may be imposed in the like case on covenanted civil servants. 

4, Every such appointment shall be provisional-only, and shall forthwith be reported to the Secretary Such 
of State in Council of India, together with the special reasons for making the same; and unless the }Peinhecnt 


in each case to 
Secretary of State in Conncil shall approve such appointment, with the concurrence of a majority of Members be reported to 


present at a meeting and shall within twelve months from the date of such appointment notify such approval cee 
to the autnority by whom the appointment was made, then such appointment shall be cancelled. 


5. All vacancies happening in any other offices, places, or employments than those mentioned in the said cate or 
Schedule, and all other offices than those so mentioned that may hereafter be created in India may be filied up without 
up and supplied without regard to the qualifications, conditions, and restrictions prescribed by the said Act. ‘esardio 
rl 
6. Provided always that thie Act shall not apply to the office of Lieutenant-Governor of any part of Hor Act not to 


Majesty’s dominions in India, or to any offices for the supply of which provision may be made by any other 2pply to office 


. % . ieutenante 
Act of the present session of Parliament. Governor, etc. 


7. Section fifty-six of the said Act of the thirty-third year of King George the Third, and so much of the 80 zach of | 
other sections of the said Act and of any other Act now in force as requires seniority as a condition or ga yequires 


mires 
qualification for the appointment of civil servants to offices, places, or employments, shall be repealed. SenlOUey 
appointments 


repealed. 





ScHEDULE. 
Secretaries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries to the several Governments of India, except the Secreta- 
ries, Junior Secretaries, and Under Secretaries in the Military, Marine, and Public Works Departments. : 
Accountant-General. Sub-Treasurer. (6) 
Civil Auditor. (a) 
Judicial. 

1. Civil and Sessions Judges, or Chief Judicial 
Officers of Districts in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

2. Additional and Assistant Judges in the said 
Provinces. 


8. Magistretas or Chief Magisterial Officers of 
Districts in the said Provinces. 

4. Joint Magistrates in the said Provinces. 

5. Assistant Magistrates or Assistants to Magis- 
| trates in the said Provinces. . 
Revenue. 


1, Members of the Board of Revenue in the 5. Deputy or Subordinate Collectors where 


Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

2. Secretaries to the said Boards of Revenue. 

3. Commissioners of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Divisions in the Provinces now known as 
Regulation Provinces. 

4, Collectors of Revenue or Chief Revenue 
Officers of Districts in the said Provinces. 


(a) Now called Comptroller-General. 





combined with the Office of Joint Magietrate in the 
said Provinoss. 

6. Assistant Collectors or Assistants to Collectors 
in the said Provinces. 

7. Salt Agents. 

8. Controller of Salt Chowkies. 

9. Commissioners of Customs, Salt and Opium 

10. Opium Agents. 


(3) Now non-existent. 
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APPENDIX IIL. 


Tse GovERNMENT or Inpia Act, 1870. 
(83 Vict., ¢. 3.) 


An Avot to make better provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain parts of India, and for 
certain other purposes relating thereto. 


[26th March 1870.] 


* * * * * 
heh er 6. Whereas it-is expedient that additional facilities shonld be given for the employment of natives of 
ef India to cer- India, of proved merit and ability, in the civil service of Her Majesty in India: 
aes Be it enacted, that noting in the Government of India Act, 1858, or in the Indian Civil Service Act, 
tificate from 1861, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities 


dhe Civil. in India by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employments in the civil service 
missioners. of Her Majesty in India from appointing any native of India to any such office, place, or employment, 
eran’ eh although such native shall not have been admitted to the said civil service of India in manner in section 
26 Vict., 0.54 thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Counci}, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a majority of members present ; 
and that for the purpose of this Act the words “natives of India” shall include any person born and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India, and not 
established there for temporary purposes only ; 
and that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and limit from time to time 
the gaalification of natives of India thus expressed ; provided that every resolution made by him for such 
purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Seoretary of State in Council, and shall not have force 
until it hus been jaid for thirty days before both Houses of Parliament. 


APPENDIX IY. 


Notification of the Government of India, Home Depariment (Establishments), No. 1128, dated 
Simla, the 26th August 1910. 


In exercise of the power conferred by section 6.of.the Government of India Act, 1870 (88 Victoria, 
Chapter 8), and in supersession of the rules published in the Home Department Notification No. 2159 
(Public), dated the 2nd November 1892, the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to make the 
following rules, which have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence of 
a paren of the members present. 

1. The local Government may appoint any member of the provincial civil service subordinate to it, 
who is a native of India, and of proved merit and ability, to any of the offices, places, and empluyments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, to fill which it has been declared 
by such local Government (by notification in the official Gazette) that members of such provincial civil 
service can properly be appointed. 

2. The local Government may at any time oppo any native of India of proved merit and ability 
to any of the offices, places, and eupovmen specified by such local Government in any such notification 
as in Rule 1 is mentioned ; provided that not more than one-fourth of the offices, places, and employments 
so specified shall at any one time be held by natives of India not members of the provincial civil service 
subordinate ‘, the local Government; but this proviso shall not apply to or include any native of India 
(not a member of a provincial service) who has, prior to the making of these rules, been appointed under 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Victoria, Chapter 3), to an office, place, or employment 
in the Civil Service of India. 

8. In addition to appointments made under Rules 1 and 2% the local Government may, whenever the 
exigencies of the public service render it necessary, app to any of the offices, places, or employments 
ordinarily held by members of the Civil Service of His Majesty in India, for a period not exceeding three 
months, any native of India of proved merit and ability ; provided that the appointment of any such 
officer shall not involve hie transfer from another district. 

4. The local Government may declare any appointment to be made on probation only and may 
rescribe the terms on which it is made ard the conditions with which the person appointed must comply 
efore he can be confirmed. 

5. The local Government may at any time suspend and remove any person appointed by such local 

Government under these rules. 


A. Eanrxz, 
Off9. Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX V. 
SraTeMENt showing Posts listed as open to the Provincial Civil Services. 
| : Central 
oe Bihar | : 
United ! : ; Provinces 
eaEeee Madras. | Bombay. | Beagal. Provinces. Panjab. | Burma. a | (and | Total. 
‘ ' ‘| Berar). 
: . ! 
Superior Poste, , : 
Heads of districts .. | .. 2 2 8 2 2 2 } 5 { 4 } 9 
District and Divisional 4 3 6 6 2 | 2 
Judges. My 
Settlement Collectors rs ae be ae ae 2 1 we 8 3 
Sub-Collectors “5 2 ve ais be ie % ay a6 2 
| | | 
Seoretary, Board of Rev- | es ey i, 1 “ ad. | os 1 
enue | ; i 
Talukdari Settlement Officer. ra 1 wy or r. a oy : 1 
Totul .. 8 6 8 7 11 5 5 6 56 
Inferior Posts. 
Secretary to Board of 1 Soe oa 1 ae ae ve . i 2 
Revenue, 
Under Secretary to Govern. 1 aa 1 a 1 us 1 ae 4 
ment. : 
Joint Magistrates or Assiet- 6 8 8 7 3 os ar 2 a3 
ant ommissioners or : 
Assistant Collectors, 
Assistant Judges. any oe 3 3 
Smail Cause Court Judges .. een eer os 2 Ay, os oe 2 
Assistant Settlement Officers, oe a i 2 se <e re 2 
Assistant to Director of Land A Af ae 1 oe ; 1 
Reoords. ' 
Total ., 7 11 9 13 "4 ei 1 2 47 
—-— a im cc a ft 
: \ 
Grand Total, Superior and 16 17 17 20 =| 6 6 6 ; 8 108 
Inferior. 























20th Report 


of His Majes- 


ty’s Civil 
Service Com- 
. Missioners, 
pages 523-6. 
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Fovat Exammartion oF 1891 wHen rHE PERIOD oF | Finat Examination or 1912 wHEN THE Praiop oF 
Prowpation was Two YEARS. Prozation was one YEAR. 
Subjects (a). | Marks. Subjects. Marke. 





of the Province to which the candi- |. 





Sanskrit es . oa 500 date is assigned. 

Arabic re a es 400 2. Indian History .. , i 400 

Persian we “ 2 400 8. Indian Penal Code or “a 400 
2. { Vernacular languages of India 400 4, Code of Criminal Procedure aus 200 

(excepting Hindustani when taken z i 

up by Madras candidates and 5. The Indian Evidence Act .. sical 200 


Gujrati) each. 
Optional--(Not more than one of follow- 





8. The History and Geography of India. 350 ing subjects.) 

4.¢law ., ee 3 -» | @gzeg 1. § Sanskrit " en a 400 

5. Political Eoonomy .. sg is 350 2, § Arabic “a +e we 400 
3. Persian sre we’ Os 400 
4. Hindustani (for candidates assigned | | 400 


to the Province of Burma only), 


Compulsory~— ‘ 
1. * Classical languages of India— 1, The principal vernacular - language 400 
5. Hinda and Muhammadan Law... 450 





(a) In addition to the above, candidates were —pormitted to take up any one of the following branches of natural Science, 
viz., Agrioultural chemistry, botany, geclogy and zoology, for which 350 marks were allowed, 


* One or more of these subjects could be taken. 
+ One of the languages prescribed for the candidates’ Presidency or Province, 
t The course of reading in Law included-~ 


(1) General Jurisprudence— (8) Law of India— 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, The Code of Civil Procedure. 
Austin’s Jurisprudence. The Indian Penal Code. , 
The Institutes of Justinian, The Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Maine’s Ancient Law. The Indian Law of Contracts, 
Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law. The Intestate and Testamentary Succession Act. 
Bentham’s ‘l'heory of Legislation. Hindu Law. 
(2) Law of Evidence— Muhammadan Law. 
The Indian Evidence Act. 
Pitt Taylor's Treatise on the Law of Evidence. 





Simultaneously the candidates attended courts and supplied the following detailed reports, with an analysis and notes in 
each case :— 
First Periodical Examination. Seven reports of police court cages of a stipendiary magistrate, embracing cases in 
which the magistrate exercised final juriediction and cases which he committed for ‘trial. 
Four civil cases of a county court in which the parties were represented by counsel. 
One separate report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a police court 
during one day. 
Second Periodical Examination, Five reports of civil actions in the superior courts of London in which the defendant 
was represented by counsel. 
Five reports of cases decided in the Central Criminal Court in which the prisoner was 
represented by counsel. 
Third Pericdica] Examination. cue reports of civil cases of importance tried before special juries in the Superior Courts 
of London, : 
Three reports of criminal cases of pee tried before juries in the Central Crimina] 
Court and selected for some special quality such as the gravity of the offence, the 
nature of the evidence produced, the number of the prisoners, etc. 
Final Examination ++ One report of the investigation before a London police magistrate of a grave orimina] 
: charge ending in committal. f 
One report of the whole business, of whatever kind, transacted in a London police court 
in one day. 
Two reports of important civil cases tried by a special jury in London. 
one es of a case heard in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on appeal from 
ndia, 
§ These eubjecte cannot he offered by any mandidate who has offered them atthe Open Competition. 


USTs OF QUESTIONS OIROULATED TO WITNESSES FOR WRITTEN REPLIES. 


StarEMEnT showing the Capre and Srrenera of the Inpran Civin Servion for INDIA as a 
PrusIDENcrEs or Provinogs, as sanctioned on lat July 1912, together with the number of 
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open to the Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Rules made under the 
6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (28 Vict., Cap. 3). 


whole and by 
Posts listed as 
provisions of section 



















































































a = rd 
e 2 eee 
. a : : Sj) ae : 
pee ie 4 Fs 3 B cs Burma. 42 c F a Total. 
a 8 S (dacs & sO| Su) @ 
2 a m {6 Pat .) o <q 
' 
(1) No.of ‘Superior’ posts, i.e, 87 | 8 | 90°} a1] 80 88 =| b4 | Bl | wy 662 
posts carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 a month in the 
Presidency or Province. 
(2) Deduct for posts listed as open 8 6 8 7/ 31 6 5 6 56 
to Provincial Service. 
(3) Add for posts under the Govern- 8 8 8 10 7 6 5 4 2 58 
ment of India (a). 
(4) een number of ‘ Superior” 87 86 90 114) 76 84 54 49 24 664 
osts, 
(6) dad ¢ per cent. for temporary 3 3 4 5 8 3 2 2 1 26 
osts and for deputation. 
N.B,.—For such posts addi- 
tions are made in the lowest 
grade of assistants. } ‘ 
\ 
—_- 
q 
(6) Total number of ‘ Superior” 90 89 (94 119°) 79. 87 6 56 61 25 690 
posts on which recruitment is ' 
based. ! 
(7) Add “Inferior” posts, - i.¢., 85 | 35 | 37 $61!) 3] 34 | 2 | 20} g 269 
posts above the lowest grade i 
of assistants, but below the | 
“Saperior’’ posts, at 39 per i 
eont. of line (6). 
(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per 36 354 | 87h | 474 | 32 35 224 | 20 10 276 
cent. of Jine (6). 
(9) Add training reserve at 15-5 of 14 134 | 144.) 184} 12 18 8} 8 4 106 
line (6). 
(10) Strength of service required 475 | 173 | 188 | 231 | 164 169 109 99 48 1,841 
at 194-5 per cent. of line (6), 
(11) Rate of reoruitment at 4°17 per 730) 72 | 7 1 96 | Ot 5:3 Civil, 45 | 41. | 2-0 64 Civil. 
cent. of strength shown in 1-7 Military. 1°7 Military. 
line (10). : 











(a) The eee under this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for 
e number of posts under the Government of India, 


or guarentee 


purposes of recruitment, and are not intended to limit 
which may at any time be filled from a particular Province, 
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LisT A. 


Manpras. 


Supertor Posts in Order of Pay. 




















Number. Designation. | Pay of each, 
Rs. 

2 | Members of Council .. ae ae is ive in 5,333} 

2 | High Court Judges .. es as “ ee fie 4,000 

1 | Member, Board of Revenue .. ae ak tia “a 3,750 

1 | Chief Secretary “e a oe a 4% 8,750 

1 | Member, Board of Revenue re a ad ce Ar 3,500 

1 | Secretary, Revenue Department et 8 ese ae 8,125 

2 | Members, Board of Revenue .. ; an és oe 8,000 

2 | District and Seasions J udges, first grade - . = 3, 000. 

1 | Inspector-General of Police... ie ae $5 1. 8, 500—100—8, 060 

1 | Resident, Travancore “a . aie 2,800 

7 | District and Sessions Judges, second grade “% me ve 2,500 

1 | Secretary, Municipal (Local) Department a e * | 2,500 
(a) 7 | Collectora, first grade ae aid ne sak 2,500 

7 | District and Sessions Judges, third grade a ee a 2,250 
(a) 14 | Collectors, second grade i oe 2,250 

6 | District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade ae ie te 2,000 

1 | Commissioner of Coorg ! Set oe a om 1,800—2,000 
(a) 6 | Collectors, third grade * se +e | 1,800 

1 | Secretary to Commissioner of Land Revenue ie . +. ;  1,500—1,800 

1 | Secretary to Commissioner, Salt and Abkdri Revenne a oe 1,500 —1,800 

1 | Registrar, High Court is iad ste . ee 1,500— 1,800 

1 | Private Seoretary an we 1,500 
(b) 20 | Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, first grade .. ius ea 1,200 

Total .. 87 


Dedust —8 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add +8 | For posts under the Government of India. 


4 





Balance .. 87 





Inferior posts, i.e., Posts above the Lowest Grads of Assistants, but 
below the * Superior”? Posts in order of Pay. 
3 | Under Secretaries ae so . A Ss 1,000 : 
16 | Joint Magistrates, second grade cat te a ve 900 
16 es % third i a he Gas ae 700 
Total .. 85 





Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. : 400—500 


8 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
86 | Leave reserve. 
14 | Training reserve. 


Total .. 58 











(a) Includes Collector of Madras, Director of Agriculture, and Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
(2) Includes Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abkari, and Direotor of Land Records. 
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Bompay (1ncrupine Sinp), 





- Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 
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(a) Includes Remembrancer of Le, 
(3) Includes Collector of Salt Ke 
but excludes Collector of Customs, Bombay. 
(ec) It has recently been proposed to raise the pay of these five appointments to Rs. 1,200. 





FP 








i Affairs. 
nue, 





Number. Designation. Pay of each. 
Re. 
2 | Members of Council .. sh ze i a 5,538} 
3 | High Court Judges ., ite o ay ee os 4,000 
1 | Chief Secretary ie a oa ed a rr 3,750 
1 | Commissioner in Sind os a as ve 3,750 
3 | Commissioners 4 ee + es es oe 3,500 
1 |Secretary .. es . ee - 8,125 
1 | Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opiam, etu, : vs es 3,000 
1 | Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ‘e ne we = 3,000 
1 | Judicial Commissioner, Sind .. oe $3 6 oe 3,000 
1 | Inspector-General of Police .. $9 sa re -. | 2,500—100—3, 000 
1 | Additional Judicial Commissioner ; eA ins “8 2,750 
(2) 8 | District and Sessions Judges, first grade rs ‘a a 2,500 
1 | Secretary .. 6 6 ie 2,500 
6 | District and Sessions 5 nudges, second grade iss i ia 2,825 
18 | Senior Collectors . oc oe 2,325 
1 | Commissioner of Settlement and Director, Land Records . . .» | Salary of grade plus 
a local allowance 
‘ of Rs. 250, 
9 | District and Sessions Judges, third grade ia ‘is ae 1,800 
(6) 15 | Junior Collectors és os ae ve ie ee 1,800 
1 | Registrar, High Court ey i. vs ee és 2,700 
1 | Private Secretary es oil om" <i as is 1,500 
1,200 
1 | Deputy Commissioner, Upper Sind Frontier Pa ie ie { ro allowance 
8. 300. 
3 | Political appointments te - oo te ee 
1 | Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs ws ‘e ++ | 1,250--50--1,500 
2 | Under Secretaries .. Sa tt oe 5 os 1,250 
1 | Talukdari Settlement Officer .. 3 se ee 1,100 
1,100 
1 | Assistant to Commissioner in Sind ah ae vi or {too allowance. 
8. 100. 
1 | Manager, Sind Enoumbered Estates ——.. ae os -» | Salary of grade plus 
special allowance 
of Ra, 200. 
2 | Superintendents of Land Records one es es Nae Se fea 
1 | Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies ve es special allow- 
ance of Ra. 150. 
5 | Assistant Collectors, first grade a a as oy 900 (¢) 
Total 84 
Deduct ~— 6 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add +8 | For posts under the Government of India. 
Balance., 86 
Inferior poste, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but 
below the “ supertor” posts tn order of pay. 
17 | Assistant Collectors, first grade ie ve : ay 900 
18. Do. second ,, Pee ee oe 700 
Total .. 35 
Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Collectors. 400-500 
3 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
364 | Leave reserve. 
133 | Training reserve. 
Total .. 52 





Collector of Bombay and Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Credit Sovieties ; 
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LIST C. 


Bgyear. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 
































Number. Designation. Pay of each. 
RS, 
2 | Members of Council .. a ee ne ais as §,3334 
4} High Court Judges .. oe i Se or a, 4,000 
t | Member, Board of Revenue... ie a si a 3,750 
1 | Chairman, Caleutta Corporation a ac 7 ee 3,600 
1 | Chief Secretary “3 wt ot ise as al 3,8834 
(a) 3 | District and Sessions Judges, first grade we” as ae: | 3,000 
Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust .. ns es 3,000 
5 | Commissioners oe a ee me a by gaye 2,9162 
1 | Inspector-General of Police .. as on we .. | 2,500—L00—3,000 
2 | Secretaries .. ts Ss as ea Pe del 2,750 
(a) 13 | District and Sessions Judges, second grade ae is Ze 2,500 
(6) 12 | Magistrates and Collectors, first grade rr wa sath 2,250 
(a) 14 | District and Sessions Judges, third grade is ‘a vail 2,000 
(4) 13 | Magistrates and Collectors, second grade i ar of 1,800 
1 | Registrar, High Court ‘ be 7 ve us 1,700 
(6) 14 | Magistrates and Collectors, third grade es ne - 1,600 
1 | Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor is xs 1,500 
1 | Deputy Chairman, Calcutta, Corporation os oe re 1,500 
Total .. 90 
Deduct — 8 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. ” 
Add + 8 | For posts under the Government of India. 
Balance.. 90 
Inferior posts (i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 
the “ superior” posts 1m order of pay, excluding one listed Under 
Seoretaryship). 
2 | Under Secretaries .. ae ef “4 oe oe 1,000 
17 | Joint Magistrates oe oe va o aia ae 900 
17 Do. oe oe ve .e °° oe 700 
Total .. 36 
! Reserve poste, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 400--500 
| 


4 | Reserve for temporary appointments and deputations, 
374 | Leave reserve. 
143 | Training reserve. 


Total .. 54 








(a) Includes Superintendent und Remembrancer of Legal Affaire and three Distriot and Sessions Judges for Assam. 

(8) Includes Commissioner of Excise, Director of Land Kecords, Director of Agriculture, two Secretariss 40 the Board of 
Revenue, Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, three Settiement Officers sit four Additional Mogistrates for Dacca, 
Midnapur, Backergang and Mymensing. 
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LIST D. 


Untrrep Provinces. 


Supervor Posts in Order of Pay. 








Number. Designation, Pay of each. 
RS. 
1 | Lieutenant-Governor .. a ee] 8,8334 
3 | High Court Judges a + 4,060 
1 | Judicial Commissioner ce i 3,500 
2 | Members, Board of Revenue i se3 a $f 8,500 
1 | Additional Judicial Commissioner a oe is bs 3,833} 
3. | Chief Secretary : Gig +e 3,000 
2 | District and Sessions J adges, first grade. 7 ali 4 8,000 
9 | Commissioners ie on a es a8 2,9162 
1 | Inspector-General of Police ne re a ++ | 2,600—100—3, 000 
1 | Opium Agent ; a i er 4 -» | 2,500—100-—3,060 
1 | Commissioner, Komann : ai 7 a “2,500 
(a) 7 | District and Sessions Judges, second grade ee oe os 2,500 
(6) 19 | Magistrates and Collectors, first grade a = be 2,250 
(a) 6 | District and Sessions Judges, third grade oy ee Si 2,250 
10 | District and Sessions Judges, fourth grade oe os 1,8334 
(b) 17 | Magistrates and Collectors, second grade ae 


i. es 1,883+ 
“i - a ey 1,833 
3 | District and Sessions Judges, fifth grade : a 1,6663 
(b) 10 | Deputy Commissioners, second grade... - a vs 1,6663 
Registrar, High Court ; te . 1,600 


4 Deputy Commissioners, firat grade 




















4 | Settlement Officers vee te “es . Salary of grade 
1 | Deputy Director of Land Records . 2% a - plus special 
1 | Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies . . a8 7 = allowance of 
Rs. 150. 
1 | Superintendent, Dehra Dun a an an ve 1,500 
1 | Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal i it oe ia 1,500 
1 | Assistant Judge aie ae ss ee 1,100 
2 | Deputy Commissioners of Garhwal and Almora . hee 1,000 
Total .. 111! 
Deduet — 7 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add +10: For posts under the Government of India. 
_—— | 
Balance.. 114 | 
Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but 
below the *‘ supertor ”” posts in order of pay. 
| 
2 Under Secretaries te MS cs a ic ase 1,000 
1 . Under Secretary i ah ra ee ee 800 
1 | City Magistrate, Lucknow Pe i ve a es 1,000 
14 | Joint Magistrates, first grade .. ia 4 ee ie 1,000 
6 ; Assistant Commissioners, first erie +s ms . aC 800 
1 | Assistant Judge ee oy a te 8n0 
20 | Joint Magistrates, second grade os ‘ es 700 
1 | Registrar, Judicial Commissioner's Cours ier a +») Salary of grade. 
Total 2. 46) 
chee a 
Resarve posts, i.e , Assistant Collectors, 400—5U0 
5 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
47% | Leave reserve. 
184 ; Training reserve. 
Total ..0 71 





(a) Ineludes the Legal Remembrancer. 


(3) Iucludes two Secretaries in the Board of Revenue, Judicial and Financial Secretaries to Government, Director of 
Land Records and Agricaltare and Commissioner of Excise. 
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LIST E. 


PunsaR (BXcLuDING THE NortH-Weet Frontigr Provincs), 


i aidaid Posts in Order of Pay. 





























Number. Designation. | Pay of each. 
Saar aE ; ’ eee ae 
: | RB. 
1 ; Lieutenant-Governor .. ns a ae ae an | 8,883} 
1 | Chief Judge, Chief Court as a Sa ae i 4,000 
2 | Judges, Chief Coart .. ; : ‘iy Be werd 3,600 
2: Financial Commissioners os a ‘ie ss ert 3,500 
1: Uhief Secretary Ay we eile eee é 3,000 
5 | i Commissioners oe a al 2,750 
2 | Divisional Judges, lat grade is Pare f as 2,750 
3, ! Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. va ave i al 2,500 
5 | Divisional Judges, ard grade .. un a oe! 2,250 
(a) 10 | | Deputy Commissioners, Ist grade ih é ‘ | 2,250 
6 : Divisional Judges, 4th grade .. nn vs or6 eis 1,800 
{a) 11 | Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade ve . 1,800 
8 | District Judges ate ie . 1,600 
(a) 13 | Deputy Commiesioners, 3rd grade He is we he 3,500 
; Settlement Officers .. fi oe . an | Salary of grade 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Soe ieties —. “e we we plas special 
| allowance _ of 
Rs. 150. 
1 | Senior Secretary to Financial Commiasioners Ke i .. | Salary of grade. 
subject to a mini- 
| mum of Re, 1,200 
i and a maximum of 
Rs. 1,800. 
4 | Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioners oe 8 .. | Salary of grade 
| subject to a maxi- 
i ' mum of Rs. 1,500 
and a minimum of 
| Ra, 1,000. 
1 | Registrar, Chief Court | 1,250 
Total 80 
Deduct — 11 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add + 7 |For posts ander tha Government of India. 
Balance... 76 | 
eran - eee : By dee 
| Inferior posts, 1.8., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but 
| below the ‘‘ superior ’’ poste in order of pay (excluding one : 
| Under Secretaryshin listed). 
2 Under Secretaries a8 ee oo a oe 4 000 
14 Assistant Commissioners, lst gr ‘ade a Me an 7s 900 
15 | Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade . . , ool 7Tu0 
Total at | | 
Reserve post, i.e.. Assistant Commisatoners of the lowest grade. 400-500 
| Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations, 
Leave reserve. 
ie | ‘Training reserve. 
Total 47 











(a) Includes two Secretaries of Government, Director of Land Records, Iireotor of Agriculture and Povitioal Agent im the 


Phulkian States. 
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LIST ¥. 


Burma. 


Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 






































8 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations, 
35 | Leave reserve. 
18 | Training reserve. 





Total e 51; 





Number. Designation. Pay of each. 
E sat Seer see 
| Re, 
1 | Lieutenant-Governor .. ae esa . me ae 8,3383 
1 | Chief Judge, Chief Court is Pa A a oe 4,000 
1 | Judge, Chief Court .. +e as : % 3,500 
1 | Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma .. . i ae 3,500 
1 | Financial Commissioner ie ae re oe, oe 8,500 
1 | Chief Seoretary to Governiaent oe an ate si 3,000 
8 | Commissioners of Divisions ni 2,760 
U | Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land "Records ve 2,750 
2 | Divisional Judges, ist grade .. ms ae ae Pe 2,750 
1 | President, Rangoon Municipality aes e5 an aie 2,500 (a) 
1 | Director of Agriculture it a ei ie oe 2,400 (42) 
2 | Divisional Judges, 2nd grade .. F a 2,250 
(¢) oF Deputy Commissioners, lst grade i ix oe 2,250 
Revenue Secretary to Government - bie be ee 2,250 (3) 
i Secretary to Government Pa iy, se at ea 2,250 (5) 
2 | Divisional Judges, 3rd grade... nid 7 os 7c 1,800 
(e) 18 | Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade hs ae a 1,800 
8 | District Judges i at . ai a 1,500 
(¢) 15 | Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade se ae 1,600 
1 | Deputy Director of Land Records SS Be bie es 1,600 (8) 
1 | Secretary to Financial Commissioner e se ay 1,500 (6) 
1 | Registrar, Chief Court oa a i . o 1,400 (8) 
6 | Settlement Officers .. h age oc .. |] Salary of grade 
1 | Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies ss . a } plus special 
allowance of 
Rs, 160. 
Total .. 88 
Deduct — 5 | For poste listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add + 6 | For posts under the Government of India. 
Balance .. 84 
Infertor posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but below 
the “ supertor ” posts in order of pay. 
11 | Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade Sig . a ‘ 1,000 
18 | Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade se oe 700 
10 | Assistant Commissioners, 3rd grade . ve 600 
Total .. 34 
Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the 4th grade. 450--600 





(a) Maximum salary including a Jocal allowance ot Kg. 250 a month. 


(8) Maximum ealary including « local allowance of Rs. 400, Rs. 300, Rs. 200, Rs. 200 and Rx, 200, respectively. 

(c) Includes Superintendents of Shan States, Collector of Rengoon and Commissioner of 'i Excise, the latter officer drawing 
the salary of grade pius a looal allowance of Rs, 260, without 4 maximum. 

(@) Maxizrom salary including @ local allowance of Rs. 150 a month. 
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LIST G. 
Bruak AND Orissa. 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 
Namber.. Designation. Pay of each. 
S aad irre tad at  rt  Nial = : 
; . RS. 
1 | Lieutenant-Governor .. 3 “* ee §,3332 
2 | Members of Council .. i ne ae 5,000 
2 | High Court Judges : . : 4,000 
1 ! Member, Board of Revenue aed j 3,500 
1 | Ohief Secretary is Pe ar ie : ae 3,000 
(a) 2 | District and Sessions Judges, Ist grade .. ics . a 3,000 
5 | Commissioners ba $i ‘ oe 2,9162 
1 | Inspector-General of Police .. i pan ; -» | 2,500-—-100—-3,000 
(a) 5 | District and Sessions Judges, 2ndgrade .. ae . 2,500 
(b) 9 | Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade .., a es ia 2,250 
(a) 5 | District and Sessions Judges, 3rd grade.. Be 2,000 
(6) 10 | Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd grade .. . 1,800 
(b) 10 | Magistrates and Collectors, 8rd grade , a 1,500 
Total. 4 | 
Deduct — 5 For posts listed ay open to the Provincial Service. 
Add + 5 | For posts under the Government of India. : 
28 ol ; 
Balance.. 54 | On which recruitment is based. 
Inferior posts, i.0., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the ** superior ”’ posts (including one listed Under Seore- 
tary) in order of pay. 
2 | Under Secretaries .. ae oe 1,000 
10 | Joint Magistrates, Ist grade = - . 900 
10 | Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade . on a é 700 
Total .. 22 | 
Keserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrates. 400—500 
2 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 
224 | Leave reserve. 
84 | Training reserve. 
Total 33 


(a) Includes Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and Judicial Commissioner, Chota-Nagpur. 





(2) Includes two Secretaries to Government, and Directors of Land Recerds and Agriculture, Commissioner of Fixcise, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, two Settlement Officers and Political Officer, Orissa. 
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LIST H. 


CrntTraL Provinces anp BsRaAR., 


Supertor Posts in Order of Pay. 





























Nomber. Designation. Pay of each. 
t Sm ee x eine 
Central Provinces. Ra. 
1 | Chief Commissioner .. we om te 5, 1663 
1 | Financial Commissioner a % ie ne 3,500 
1 | Judicial Commissioner ae La st ee : 3,500 
1 | Additional Judicial Commissioner be He ne . 3,000 
1 | Second Additional Judicial Commissioner we 4 4 2,750 
3 | Commissioners ie ea “e ong & Se 2,750 
2 Do. 3 Pe Ss sia a ef 2,500 
1 | Senior Divisional Judge ‘5 “4 i si 2,500 
(a) 8 | Deputy Commissioners, ist class se oy fe ee 2,250 
(a) 12 Do. 2nd class sr Re 1,800 
(a) 14 Do. 3rd class 1,500 
4 | Settlement Officers .. 204 +e re arid et as 
1 | Director of Agriculture bi Ac we Be Sawenae P of 
1 | Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies A ae os Rs. 150. 
— : - 
Total .. 51 | 
Dedust —~— 6 | For posts listed as open to the Provincial Service. 
Add + 4 | For posts under the Government of India, 
Balance .. 49 | | 
Inferior poets, i.€., posts above the lowest grade of assistants but 
below the “ superior ” posts in order of pay. 
6 | Assistant Commissioners, Ist grade ve ee oe 900 
13 | Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade of a ae 700 
Total .. 19 
— Norz.—-There is a defect of one post. It has recently been 
proposed to correct the defect and to grade the 2¢ 
posts as follows :-- 
10 | Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade a oe Aa 900 
10 | Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade ne re ae a 700 
Total .. 20 
. . ine 
Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Commissioners of the lowest grade. | 
2 | Reserve for temporary posts and for deputations. 400~500 
20 | Leave reserve. | 
' & | Training reserve. 
Total .. 30 





{ 








rn. 


(a) Includes Chief Secretary, Secretary, Political Agent of Chhattisgarh, Commissioner of Excise, Commissioner of 
Settlements, three Divisional Judges, Inspector-General of Police, and two District and Sessions Judges, and one Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner. The Inspector-General of Police draws a Jocal allowance of Re, £50 subject to a maximum salary of 


Bs, 2,500 a month, 
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Total .. 22 
Deduct Nil. 
Add + 2 


Balance., 24 





1 
10 
4 


Total .. 15 








APPENDIX VIT-—voné. 
LIST 1. 
Assam. 
Superior Posts in Order of Pay. 




















Designation. Pay of each. 
RB. 
Chief Commissioner .. ‘sg “ es 7 §,166% 
Commissioners ; Ms ie an A se 2,750 
Deputy Commissioners, lst grade ae A ea ake 2,250 
Deputy Commissioners, 2nd grade te ne = ite 1,800 
Deputy Commissioners, 3rd grade ids i ats . 1,600 
For posts listed as open to the Provincial service. 
For posts under the Government of India. 
Inferior posts, i.e., posts above the lowest grade of asaistants , 
but below the ‘* superior ” posts tn order of pay. 
Under Secretaries .. aa se M4 "ee is 1,000 
Joint Magistrates, lat grade .. ie is se - 900 
Joint Magistrates, 2nd grade .. 9 os ise - 700 
\ pe ee ee a ee a en ET 
Reserve posts, i.e., Assistant Magistrate. 400—500 


Reserve for temporary posts-and for deputations. 
Leave reserve. 
Training reserve. 





(a) Inoludes Superintendent of Lushai Hills ; Commissioner of Excise, {nspector-General of 








Registration and Registrar 


of Co-operative Credit Societies ; Director of Land Records and Agriculture; two Seoretaries to the Chief Commissioner ; 
Inspector-General of Police ; one Settlement Officer ; and Political Agent, Manipur, 




















LIST J. 
Superior Posts vNvER, THE GovERNMENT oF INDIA. 
"Number Designation. Pay of each. 
erica ie a tate varias Davie) dorset Phere oo + 
| Bs. 
3 Members of Council 66663 
Home Department— 
1 Secretary ae oe +: sed o 4,000 
1 Deputy Secretary... <6 +. % a 2,000 
1 Director, Criminal Intelligence os as 3,000 
1 Superintendent of Port Blair. . 2,600-—3 ,000 
Finance Department— 
1 Secretary “a 4,000 
1 Joint Seeretary ; aS 3,000 
1 Deputy Secretary .. a ont 2,250 
1 Comptroller and Auditor General . 1 8,500—4,000 
3 Accountants-General ae aa 7 2,269-— 2,760 
3 Officers of the Indian Finance Department 1,100—1,800 
Foreign Nepartment— ' 
1 Secretary .. o a a aN 4,000 
1 Deputy Secretary .. me . os v 2,260 
23 Political Officers .. ae a an oc 1,100—-4,000 
Legislative Department— 
1 Seoretary or Deputy Secretary 3,000—3,500 or 
2,000 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
1 Seoretary .. aad a as 4,000 
Department of Commerce and Industry— 
1 ecretary .. : os ae ee 4,000 
1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs : : “8 3,000—3 ,500 
4 Postmasters-General ae oe oe 7 . oe 1,600—1,760 or 
1,750—2,000 or 
2,250—-2,600 
1 Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 2,500 
1 Tnsapector-General of Excise and Salt .. es 3,000 
3 Collestors of Customs oe a o. ie . 2,050--2,500 
2 Assistant Collectors of Customs a es ae oe 1,150—1,400 
Department of Education— 
1 Secretary .. ae an oe as a “ 3,000 
Tota) 58 
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BB. 


Statement showing for Inpia as a whole and by Presrpenorgs and Provincus the actual Strength of the 
Ivpian Orv, Serviow Capre, as it stood on Ist July 1912, compared with the strength at which it 
should have stood on the same date in accordance with the sanctioned calculations. 





























Provinoea Sanctioned Actual sttength on let July pean ad 
E strength. 1912. (—) strength. 
1 : 2 3 4 
Madras 175 178 = 2 
Bombay an ey ms vel 173 176 (a) + 3 
Bengal a ae as 183 . 174 (2) — 9 
United Provinces ar es ral 231 237 (c¢) + 6 
‘ Civilians 162 (@) 
Punjab “ % - | 154 { Miltary 29 “+ 191 + 37 
, Civilians 126 ran 
Burma ” : a | 169 1 Miltary 49 L476 deh 
Bihar and Orissa ve 24 ae 109 107 (7) —~ 2 
Central Provinces oe - ara 99 ; 104 (9) + 5 
Civilians 39 a 
Assam i i me vel 48 { Military 9 } 48 
Total .. 1,841 1,885 + 4 











a 


(a) Exeluding Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to the Central Provinces, whore he has been included, but 
including Mr. H, ©. Mules of the Sind Commission, 


(2) Excluding Messra, Nathan and Hallett, who have been temporarily lent by Bihar and Orissa to Bengal and have been 
included in the Bihar and Orissa cadre. 


(c) Including Sir H. Butler, who has not been numbered in the Civil List, but excluding Messrs. W. Alder and 
T. K. Jobaston, who have been temporarily transferred to, and included in, the Benga) cadre. 


(2) Including Messrs. O'Dwyer, Lorimer, Barton, Grant, Rennie, Johnston, Glancy, Pipon, Bolton, Pears, Jelf Howell, 
Bill, Copeland, Fraser, Fitzpatrick, Latimer, serving in the Political Department under the Government of India in the 
North-West Frontier Province, and Messrs. Bray and Cater, also serving under the Government of India in the Political 
Department in Baluchistan, and excluding Mesers. Cowan, Macnair and Jacob, serving in Bengal, where they have been 
included, and Mr. Gordon, serving in Assam, in which he has also been included. 


e) Inclading Lieutenant-Colonel Rawlinson, Mr. J. 8. Donald, Major Blakeway, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir G. Roos-Keppel 
and Captain Keen, serving in the Political Department under the Government of India in the North-West Frontier Province. 

(f) Excluding the late Mr. Shettle. ; 

(g) Including Sir B. Robertson, who permanently belongs to thé] Central Provinces, but has been wrongly omitted from 
the Civil List, but excluding Messrs. Crawford (serving in Bihar and Orissa, where he has been included , and Liddell 


(serving in Bengal, in which he has been ineluded), and three Indian members of the Behar Commission who have been 
treated as holding posts corresponding to three listad posts. 
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CC. 
Madras, Bombay. Bengal. United Provinces. 
Natare of posts. 
No. Pay. No. Pay. Pay. No. Pay. 
RB, RA. RS. Re. 
Lieutenant-Governors and Sd 1 8 3383 
Chief Commissioners. 
bbe 2 cua’ mA 2 6,333} 5,333 5,838}; . . 
udges of High or Chie: : , 
Coan: ‘ 2 4,000 4,000 4,000 3 4,000 
Boarda of Revenue . or (1) 8,750 
Finaveial Commis- 4 (1) 3,500 | 3,760 2 3,500 
j sioners. ee (2) 8,000 
lormmissioners 0: ivi~ 1 8,750 2 
sions and others of same ie 6 a 3,600 2,9163/ 10 { ( ee 
rank, (2) 3,000 : . 
‘1) 3,750 | Q) - 8,750 
Secretaries to Government} 3 4 | (1) 3,125 3 4] (1) 3,125 3,3333 } 1 3.000 
(1) 2,500 (vy 2,500 2,760 | , 
Secretaries to Boards of é 
Revenne or Financial 2 1,600 --1,800 
Commissioners. i ee 
eos ihe i , P : 
Judicial Commissioners ..; .. 2f sy oes 2 { ( sae 
District and — Sessions | (2) 3,000 (3) 2,500 3,000 ri (2) 8,000 
Judges or Divisional 22 7 2,500 is| (6) 2,825 2,500 (7) 2,600 
Judges and District 8 2,250 4 (9) 1,800 2,000 as¢ | (6) 2,260 
Jud ges, (6) 2,000 | |(10) 1,833% 
L iB 1,666% 
{| (7) 2,500 (18) 2,325 2,250 ais 2,250 
Collectors or Deputy |} 27 (14) 2,250 29 4 1(15) 1,800 1,800 (21) 1,833 
Commissioners. (6) 1,800 (1) 1,500 1,00 sed (lo 1,666% 
| (2 1,500 
L| @ 1,000 
Political offeers 2,800 3 sl si & oe 
(1) 2,600-8,000 f 0 2,600-3,000 3,500 o paar, 
: (1) 1,800-2,000 | 1,700 3,000 | (@) 4 ’ 
Miscellaneous posts (2) 441 (1) 13600-1/800 | (2) 64+) (1) 1,500 2,500~3,000 “ { (1) 1,100 
(1) 1,500 | | (1) 1,250-1,500 1,700 
L| (2) 1,100 1,500 
1,300 
‘ 2) 1,000 
Under Secretaries to 1,000 2 1,250 1,000 s{ ¢ , 
Government. ‘ ‘ (2) ane 
Joint Magistrates or 20 1,200 ae 
aaa fran ee: : 
‘ers, let grade. 
Joint Magistrates or| 16 900 | 17 900 900] af B00 
Assistant Commission- Vf) 
era, 2nd (ist) grade. 
Joint Magistrates or Assist. 16 700 318 700 700 20 703 
ant Commiesioners, xrd 
(2nd) grade. 
Joint Magistrates or Assist. 
ant Commissioners, 4th 
(8rd) grade. 
Assistant Collectors or 53 400—500 57 400--500 400--500 71 400-600 
Commissioners. 
Appointments which do 5 oe ‘ 7 - 
not oarry fixed pay and 
the salary of which 
depends on the positiun 
of their holders, 
Total 175 171 ae . 228 

















(a) Inspector-General of Police, Commissioner of Coorg, Registrar of High Court and Private Secretary to Governor. 

(3; Inepector-General of Police, Registrar of High Court, Private Secretary to Governor, Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Assistant 
to Commissioner in Sind and Talukdari Settlement Officer. 

(c) Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, Chairman of Caloutta Improvement Trust, Inspecter-General of Police, Registrar of High 


Court, Private Secretary to Governor and Deputy Chairman of Calcutta Corporation. 


(4) Inspector-Genoral of Police, Opidm Agent, Registrar of High Court and Assistant Judge. 
(8) Includes City Magistrate of Lucknow. 
(f) Includes an Assistant Judge. 
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Central Provinces 











Punjab. Burma. Bihar and Orissa. and Berar. Assam. 
( * i 
No, Pay. No, Pay. No. Pay. No, Pay. No. Pay. 
Ra. | BS. BS. RS, RB, 
i 8,3333 1 8,3384 1 8,3383 1 5,1663 1 5,1668 
5 7 A 2 5,000 : ” es 
Q) " 4,000 (1) *" 4,000 
8 { (2) 8600 : {G ) 8,500 2 4,000 . 
2 3,600 1 3,500 1 3,600 1 3,600 " : 
8) 2,760 . 
} 5 2,760 9 2,750 5 2,9163 6f @ rts } a | 2760 
1 { 3,000 1 8,000 1 8,000 us 
3 {|(1) 1,200-1,800 . 
(1) 13000-1500 |f °° . - se ~ ‘ 
(1) 3,600 
1 3,600 34] (i; 33000 is ss 
(1) 2,760 om 
| (2) 2,750 (2) 2,750 (2) 3,000 
1 | (3) 2,600 | 4, J] (2) 2,280 | 12 4] (5) 2.500 |} 1 2,500 | (J) es 
24 4 | (5) 2/250 2) 1,800 Bares) 2,000 
1 | (6) 1/800 8) 1,500 
| (8) 1,500 
} (0) 2,860 (12) 2,260 (9) 2,250 (8) 2,250 (6) 2,260 
aa d{cta) © 1,800 | 40 4! (13) 13800 | a9} | Gol 1,800 |} 34a) t] (12) 13800 | } 19 4] (7) 1,800 
(13) ——*1,500 (15) 1,500 (10) 11500 | (14) 35500 (6) 1,600 
(9) } 1,260 : 1 (A) 2,600—-3,000 A ee 
} 2 1,000 2 1,000 és 2 1,000 
} 14 900 ul 1,000 10 - 900 6 900 4 900 
15 700 18 700 10 700 18 700 3 700 
i 10 600 F i A 5 
e 
47 400-500 61 450 —500 33 400—500 31 400500 15 | 400—500 
7 14 : 6 ‘ 
158 168 109 401 a 460-0 












































(g) Registrar of Chief Court. 
(4) Inapector-General of Police. 


(¢) Includes Divisional Jud 


ges except the Senior Divisional Judge. 


J) Three District and Sessions Judges are graded with the Benga! cadre. 
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{A.—Provincial Civil Service. 


APPENDIX A. 


Resolution of the Government of India, Home Department ( Hetablishments), Nos. 1046-1058, 
dated Simla, the 19th August 1810. 


The Governor General in Council has had under consideration the recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Decentralisation at the end of paragraph 128 of their Report on the subject of framing rules 
for the recruitment of provincial services. The majority of the Commission consider it unnecessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as is now the case, require the sanction of the Government 
of India, and they express the opinion that the functions of that Government should be limited to laying 
down a few general principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., on which detailed provincial rules would 
be based. 

2. In the present Resolution the Governor General in Council proposes to deal only with the provincial 
civil services (executive and judicial). The case of other provincial services will be separately considered. 

3. The present system, under which the previous sanction of the Government of India is required to 
making or altering the rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services, was introduced in 1892, as 
the result of the Report of the Public Service Commission. The Governor General in Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of the Decentralisation Commission, and is pleased accordingly to 
invest Tchad Governments with the power to make rules for the recruitment of the provincial civil services 
without the previous sanction of the Government of India, but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment have been already fully considered in vonnection with the 
inquiries made by the Public Service Commission, and the Governor General in Council, upon a further 
consideration of the subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions then arrived at. It will, however, be 
convenient to re-state them in the present connection, as follows :— 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, on the 
other, to secure the due representation in the public service of the different classes of the 
community. : 

II. Every candidate for appointment by recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence—— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except in the case of Barristers, Advocates, or Pleaders 
appointed to the judicial branch ; these excepted cases will be governed by article 51 of 
the Civil Service Regulations ; 

(6) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard of general education to be fixed by 

Local Governments with reference to local conditions, the object being to secure men 

ualified by as high a standard of general education as the conditions and requirements of 
the local administration permit. In particular, qualification in one or more of the vernacular 
ianguages of the province in which he is to be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard shonld bea high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write anf read the written character with facility ; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physiqne, and active habits ; and 

, _ (d) that he is of good character. 

{II. Every person appointed to the provingial civil service by direct recruitment shall be subject to a 
period of probation or pg 2 during which time his appointment will be probationary only, 
unless in special oases the Local Government declares such probation or training to be 
unnecessary. 

IV. The subjects of Native Princes in alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for appointment, 
provided they are qualified in other respects. 

+ V. Admission to the provincial civil serviow should usually be confined to persons who are natives of 
the province or have definitely settled in it; in the case of candidates who are not natives of 
the province, recent residence of at least three years in the province should, as a general rule, 
be an essential condition of admission. No Barrister, Advocate, or Pleader should be appointed 
as such, unless he has been at least three years actually practising his profession in India and 
can speak the provincial vernacular. 

VI. Europeans who are not statutory natives of India shall be eligible for appointment, if qualified 
according to the above conditions, with the sanction of the Government of India. 

VII. The Local Government should reserve to itself the right to make promotion to the superior grades 
of the provincial civil service without regard to seniority, and seniority alone should not give a 
claim to appointment to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. 

VIII. The Government of India retain power in very special cases to make direct appointments to offices 
in the higher grades of the provincial civil services, and whenever the Government of India 
exercise this power inthe case of judicial officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advocates, 
or Pleaders of the High Courts who have shown distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for not less than ten years and have a thorough knowledge of the vernacular, 

IX. No member of the provincial civil service shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result of a 
judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 

4. The Governor General in Council directs that any change made in the rules from time to time should 
be forthwith communicated to the Government of India in the Home Department, in order that they ma: 

be in a position to exercise effective general control. His Excellency in Council considers it desirable, 
moreover, that this Resolution should be published by the local Governments and Administrations as part 
of the respective provincial rules. 








* Madras. Panjeb. Oxper.—Ordered that a copy of this Resolution 
Bombay. Burt.a. Bengal an@ 20 forwarded to the local Governments * and Depart- 
Tnited Prowinoee. yen eae ments of the Government of Indiat noted on the 

margin and to the Honourable the Ohief Commissioner 

+ Foreign. Public Works, of the Central "Provinces for information. 

Revenue and Agriculture. Commerce and Industry. 


A. Eanza, 
Offg. Seoretary to the Government 9 India. 
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(a) This grade is common to both the Judicial and Executive branobes. 

(3) The Subordinate Judges and M unsifs employed in Assam are included in the Bengal cadre, and both that cadre and 
the Bihar and Orissa cadre have been shown above in accordance with the soale proposed by the Calcutta High Court. This 
matter is under disougsion in connection with the recent territorial changes. 

{c) Munsifs in the Punjab and the Central Provinces and Judicial Myooke in Burma belong to the Subordinate Judicial 
Service, and are paid at rates ranging from Ra. 150 to Rs. 260 a month. 

(2) Includes four appointments which have been added since the Just general reorganisation in 1884. 

(¢) ’ three : " as +3 revision of the grades in August 1911, 
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QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICES. 


(Wote.—In replies to these questions, it should be clearly specified whether the reply refers to the 
whole Provincial Civil Service, or to the Executive Branch or to the Judicial Branch.] 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


1. What is your experience of the working of the present system of recruitment by open 
‘competitive examination in England for the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ? 

2. In what respects, if any, do you find the present system faulty in detail, and what alterations 
would you suggest ? 

3. Is the system equally suitable for the admission of “ Natives of India” * and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, what alteration do you recommend ? 

* The term ‘‘ Natives of India’ has been defined in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (8% Vict., ¢. 3), a8 
including any person boru and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in India 
‘and not established there for temporary purposes only, and the term is so used throughout these questions. 

4. Do you consider that the combination of the open competitive examination for the Home and 
‘Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests? Please give your reasons. 

5. If you do not consider the present system of recruitment by an open competitive examination 
‘to be satisfactory in principle, please state what alternative you would propose. 

6. In particular, what would be your opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examinations 
‘in India and in England, open in both cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 

7. What would be your opinion with regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate examination in 
India, or by means of separate examinations in each province or group of provinces in India? If 
you favour such a scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate examinations in India, are you in favour 
of any system under which Natives of India would be selected in India for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service by means of (2) nomination, (6) combined nomination and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so, describe fully what system you would recommend. In particular do you consider it 
desirable that all classes and communities should be represented in the appointments so made? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ? 

9. If you are in favour of a system for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service by 
Natives of India in India, do you consider that‘ Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
‘appointment in England ? , 

10. Would you regard any system of selection in India which you may recommend for young 
men who are ‘“ Natives of India,” as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system of 
promoting to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, what alteration, if 
any, would you recommend in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil Service P 

11. Do you recommend any separate method of recruitment for the judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service P If so, please describe the system which you would propose. 

12, Are you satisfied with the present statutory definition of the term “ Natives of India ” 
‘in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), as including “any person born 
“and domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident in. 
“ India, and not established there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether snch persons 

are of unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed Huropean and Indian descent, or of unmixed European 
‘descent ? If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to make in regard to this matter. 

18. If the system of recruitment by open competitive examination in England is retained, state 
the age limits that you recommend for candidates at such examination, giving your reasons, 

14. What in your opinion is the most suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in England 
‘should commence their official duties in India? 

15, What age limits for the open competitive examination in England would best suit candidates 
‘who are Natives of India, and for what reasons? Do you recommend any differentiation between the 

‘cage limits for Natives of India, and for other natural-born subjecta of His Majesty ? 

16. What alterations, if any, do you recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects and 
marks prescribed for the open competitive examination P 

17. Is any differentiation in the subjects for the open competitive examination in England 
‘desirable between candidates who are Natives of India and other candidates? If so, state them and 
give reasons. 

18. Do you consider it necessary that certain posts should be reserved by statute for officers 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service, ard if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 

19. Do you consider that a minimum proportion of European subjects of His Majesty should be 
‘employed in the higher posts of the Civil administration P If so, to what proportion of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre do you consider that Natives of India might under present 
eonditions properly be admitted P ae 

20. Do you accept as generally satisfactory in principle the present system under which Natives 
of India are recruited for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the medium of an 
‘open competitive examination in England, and partly by special arrangement in India P 

21. Do you consider that the old system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” under the 
Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, what method of recruitment would you gecommend P 


K 
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22. If the system of recruiting military officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Service- 
cadre has been stopped or has never existed in your Province would you advise its re-introduction or- 
introduction, as the case may be, and if the system should be introduced or re-introduced, to what 
extent, in your opinion, should it be adopted ? : 

23. Do you consider that such a system should be restricted to the recruitment of military officers, . 
or extended to the recruitment of selected officers from other Indian services ? 

' 24. What is your opinion of the system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members of 
the Provincial Civil Service can properly be appointed ? 

25. Are you satisfied with the present rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other than. 
members of the Provincial Civil Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one quarter: 
of the listed posts P 

26. Are you satisfied with the system by which most of the inferior listed posts are merged in 
the Provincial Civil Service ? 

27. Is the class of posts listed suitable? If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ? 

28. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the system of 
recruitment for Indian Civil Service posts which are not covered by your answers to the foregoing 
questions ? 

29. Do you consider that candidates recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open competitive. 
examination should undergo a period of probation before being admitted to the Service ? 

30. If so, how long, in your opinion, should this period be, and what course of study should be 
prescribed for the probationers ? 

31. Do you consider that any differentiation is necessary between the course of study for proba-- 
tioners who are Natives of India and the course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty P_ If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

32. Do you consider that the probationers’ course of instruction could best be spent in England 
or in India? Is your answer equally applicable to the case of Natives of India and of other natural-. 
born subjects of His Majesty ? 

33. Do you think it desirable to atart, at. some suitable place in India, a college for the training 
. probationers of the Indian Civil Service, and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 

mgland ? 

: 34. Do you think it desirable that each provincial Government should arrange for the training 
of probationers by suitable courses of instruction for the whole or portions of the first two years of 
service at some suitable centre ? 

35. Are you satisfied with the present. arrangements for the training of junior officers of the: 
Indian Civil Service after they have taken up their appointments in India ? If not, what change- 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 

3€, Do you consider that there has been any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guages possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes? Are you 
satisfied that European members of the Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate proficiency in the 
study of the Indian languages, and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? : 

37. Please give your views as to what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the proficiency in 
the knowledge of law of members of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recommenda- 
tions applicable to all officers and to officers selected for the Judicial Branoh. 

38. Do you recommend any special course of study in law in India for officers selected for the. 
Judicial Branch ? 

39. Do you recommend any special training in subordinate judicial posts in India for officers. 
selected for the Judicial Branch ? Tf so, please give details. . ; 3 

40. Is any differentiation desirable in a system of training after appointment in India between. 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty? If so, please state the special arrangements that you recommend. 

41. If you have recommended the introduction of any scheme of direct. recruitment in India for: 
Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in England, 
please state what system of probation and training you recommend for officers so recruited. 

_ _ 42. Is any differentiation necessary in regard to the probation and training of members of the 

Indian Civil Service who are Natives of India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, of 

mixed ecpean and Indian descent, and of unmixed Huropean descent? If so, please state your: 
roposals. , 

i 43. Please add such remarks as you may desire to offer on any points relating to the probation 
and training of members of the Indian Civil Service which are not covered by your answers to the. 
foregoing questions. 

44. Do you consider that the numbers of officers authorised for the various grades of the Indian 
Civil Service aré satisfactory P If not, please state your views. ; 

45. Do you consider that the exchange compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligibility 
for which depends on nationality or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under what conditions ? 
Should such abolition apply to officera already employed or be restricted to future entrants ? 

46. If abolition is recommended with compensation in the form of increased salaries, what ig. 
your opinion regarding the grant of a similar inorease of salary to those members of the service who. 
now draw no exchange compensation allowance P 

47. Turning now to the case of the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial Civil Services: 
holding listed posts, do you approve of the arrangement by which they draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service? Tf 
not, what rates tlo you suggest for the various grades of the Service ? 
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48, Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? . 

49, Have you any proposals to make in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statutory Civilians 
and to members of the Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? In particular, do you consider 
that separate sets of rules for such officers and for officers of the Indian Civil Service are desirable ? 

50. Please add such other remarks as you may desiro to offer on any point relating to the 
conditions of service, salary, leave, and pension in the Indian Civil Service. 


PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE, 


51. Ploase refer to Government of India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19thAuguet 1910, 
defining the general conditions which should govorn recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service and. 
reproduced as Appendix A.* Aro these conditions suitablo, or have you any recommendations to make- 
for their alteration P 

52. In particular, are the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force in your 
Province suitable, or have you any recommendations to make for their alteration ? 

58. Do you consider that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be restricted 
to residonts of the province to which it belongs P 

54, Are all classes and communities duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? Do you 
consider that this is desirable, and what arrangements do you recommend to secure this object ? 

55. Are you satisfied with the existing arrangements for the training and probation of officers 
appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? If not, please state your objections, aud what other 
arrangements you recommend. 

56. Do you consider that the numbers. of officora authorised for the various grades of your 
Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory P If not, please state your views. 

57. To what extent are the functions of the officers of the executive and judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if so, in what direction ? 

58. Are you satisfied with the present dosignation “the Provincial Civil Service”? If not, what 
would you suggest P 

59. Do you accept as suitable the principle recommended by the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, and «ince followed, that the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as regards salary 
should be adjusted by a consideration of tho|terms necossary to secure locally the dosired qualifications 
in the officers appointed ? If not, what principle do you recommend ? 

60. Are the existing rates of pay and grading in ths Provincial Civil Service of your Province 
adequate to secure the desired qualifications in the oificersappointed ? If not, what alterations do you 
recommend ? 

61. Do you approve of the arrangement by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts draw salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indiau Civil Service? If not, what rates do vou suggest for the various 
appointments ? 

6%. Have you any proposals to make with regard to the leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service P In particular, do you rogard the existing differences between the leave rules for the 
European and Indian Services as suitable ? 

63. Are you satisfied with the present system of superannuation pensions for officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say what modifications you would suggest, and on what 

ounds P 
ss 64. Are you satisfied with the existing organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
please state what alternative organisation: you consider dosirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that eppear to you to be suitable. 

65. Have you any other proposals to make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not covered 
by your answers to the above questions ? If so, please explain them. 





* Vide page xxxiii, 
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Tax Riext Non, tas Lonp ISLINGTON, x.c.me., v8.0. (Chairman). 


Tne Kart or Ronarpsuay, M,P. 

Sir MurgaAy HaMMick, K.6.8.1., 0.18. 
Sir Theonore Monson, K.C.1.E, 
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Josepn Jonw Heston, Esq., 1.0.s., Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, 
Bombay. 


Réo Bahédur RamcnHanpra Narayan 
JOGLEKAR, Assistant to Commissioner, 
Central Division, Poona, 

Racuunath Gancapuar Buapsuang, Esq., 
Judge of Small Cause Court, Poona, 


M.S. D. Boturr, Esq., c.v.0., CLE. (Joint Secretary). 


Sir Basn. Scorr, Xt., Chief Justice, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Ctvit 
Service. 


25896 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it us generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—My experience dates 
from 1885 as a member of the Bombay Bar and 
from 1899 as an official, Advocate General or 
Chief Justice. T accept the system of recruit- 
ment by competitive examination in England as 
gencrally satisfactory in principle. 

25897 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I do not 
think the system equally suitable for the admis- 
sion.of Natives of India, 

25898 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 


H 495—_=] 


and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—-I am 
opposed to any system of simultaneous exam- 
inations. 


25899 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vict.c. 54), 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the: 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 28 
Vict. c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (38 Vict. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and ITI, to these questions.] ?—I consider that 
not less than three judgeships in the Bombay 
High Court should be reserved by statute as is 
at present the case under the High Courts Act 
for officers recruited from the Indian Civil 
Service, (i) because their experience’ in the 
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Districts makes them valuable colleagues on 
Appellate Benches trying civil and criminal 
appeals from the districts, and (ii) because their 
experiencé renders them of great assistance in 
dealing with the many questions which arise in 
connection with judicial administration in the 
districts. In order to provide the High Court 
with a supply of judges from the Indian Civil 
Service it is necessary to reserve a considerable 
number of District and Sessions Judgeships for 
that service. 


25900 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
study (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
barristers’ chambers or other), and what con- 
ditions do you propese ?—I do not recommend 
aby separate method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service, as 
1 consider it very advantageous for officers who 
eventually enter the Judicial Branch to commence 
their Indian career with a certain amount. of 
executive work ; I would, however, make it im- 
possible for an officer of over 10 years’ standing 
to obtain a transfer from the Revenue to the 
Judicial Branch. After an officer has been 
transferred to the Judicial Branch he should be 
given an opportunity of proceeding to England 
to read for o year in the chamber of a practising 
Barrister, as he would thus be put in the way of 
acquiring a habit of looking at cases from the 
point of view of those who plead before him and 
would have a better chance of getting on equal 
terms with his Bar. The Legal Adviser at the 
India Office might keep a list of barristers in 
good practice who could be recommended to 
Judicial! officers desirous of studying practice of 
the law. I attach little importance to the course 
for the call to the Bar. 


25901 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ’—No member of the Indian Civil 
Service should be allowed to sit in a Sessions 
Court as a Judge without some experience in 
the trial of original civil cases, This is the rule 
recommended by the Bombay High Court, and 
we believe generally followed by the Government. 


Written answers relating to the Provinctal 
Civil Service. 


25902 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
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filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?—The listed posts of District 
and Sessions Judge demand more aptitude in the 
disposal of criminal than of civil work. Natives 
of India unless they have had special experience 
of criminal work are better suited for the trial 
of civil than criminal cases. There are many 
good civil judges in the subordinate judicial 
service, but the failure of Natives of India as 
criminal judges has often been noticed. Itis not, 
however, impossible to find men of the requisite 
capacity amongst the Natives of India, but they 
are not usually discovered by competitive .exam- 
inations. The best training available in India 
for Natives of India to qualify them for the post 
of Sessions Judge is the work of public pro- 
secutor in some important district court. A 
man who has risen to a position at the local 
Bar which wins him the appointment of public 
prosecutor has gone through an amount of 
conflict such as is likely to have developed a 
certain practical efficiency and strength of 
character, and when to this is added experience 
in the responsible work of placing before the 
Court with proper impartiality as the represen- 
tative of the Government the evidence available 
against accused persons, the probabilities are 
that men of this class will prove good criminal 
judges. The objection to recruiting for listed - 
Sessions Judgeships solely from the class of 
Public Prosecutors is that the Subordinate Civil 
Judges would be shut out from the highest posts 
to which the most fortunate might now attain. 
It should, I think, be recognised that the 
practical absorption of the District and Sessions 
Judge in criminal work involves the devolution 
of a large quantity of the civil work of his 
office upon First Class Subordinate J udges with: 
appellate powers. These officers should receive 
pay proportionate to the importance of the work 
they are called upon to discharge, which is at 
present far from being the case. If the pay of 
these officers were raised substantially, there 
should be no complaint on the score of listed 
judgeships falling generally to practising 
pleaders. 


25903 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in foree in your Province. Are these rules 
suitable, or have yuu any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—I think that in 
Rule VIII of the Bombay Provincial rules the 


qualifications (4), (c), (d) and (e) should be 
deleted. 


Sir Basu. Scort, called and examined. 


25904. (Chatrman.) You are the Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Judicature of 
Bombay ?—I am. 

. 35905. You do not think that the present 
system of entering the Indian Civil Service 
. is equally suitable for the admission of ‘ Natives 


of India’ ?—-Yes. Of course, I am only speaking 
of the Judicial Service. 

25906. Could you kindly elaborate that 
answer and tell us what remedy you propose j= 
1 think you wiil find I have suggested a remedy 
in my answer to question (19) in the Provincial 
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series of questions, and that answer represents my 
views. I think that officers holding District and 
Sessions Judgeships should be selected as far as 
possible from the local Bars, from pleaders, I 
think you get better judges from Natives of India 
if you select them from among the pleaders, 
particularly the Government pieaders or public 
prosecutors, than if they are selected in the 
present way. 

25907. Do you consider that a period 
spent in the Executive Branch is of benefit to 
an officer who subsequently joins the Judicial 
Branch ?-—Yes, distinctly. 

25908. After what period of general service 
do you think it desirable that officers should 
join the Judicial Branch ?—-About eight years. 

25909. Do you recommend that officers 
should have some practical experience of the 
trial of Civil suits before they go to England 
on study leave, assuming that a system of 
study leave is introduced?-~No. I think if 
study leave is introduced it would be better 
they should have their study before taking up 
Civil work. 

25910. Do you think it would be con- 
venient to combine study leave with furlough ?-— 
I think it would. 

25911, What allowance, if any, would ‘you 
give to officers during their study leave ?—I 
think the study leave should be for study in 
the chambers of a practising Barrister, and the 
fee for that is 100 guineas a year, so that it 
would have to be something in excess of 
that amount. 

25912. Would the grant of this allowance. be 
dependent on proof of satisfactory progress ?— 
Lthink it might be assumed that officers of the 
Oivil Service of eight years’ standing will 
attend to their work in chambers. 

25913. It has been represented to us by 
witnesses elsewhere that considerable importance 
is attached in India to the Barrister qualification, 
and that on that ground it is desirable that 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, who join the 
Judicial Branch, should obtain a call to the 
Bar. What are your views on that matter?— 
Tattach no importance whatever to it. 

25914, Have you considered how long 
normally an Indian Civil Service officer should 
be employed in the trial of original Civil suits 
befcre he becomes eligible to officiate as a 
District and Sessions Judge ?—I should say not 
less than six months, but I should prefer 
& year. 

25915. Do you recommend any changes in 
the subjects of examination for the Indian Civil 
Service with a view to making Law a more 
prominent feature ?—No, Ido not think that 
the study of Law at that early stage is of 
very much use. [ think the District Officer in 
his magisterial work gets a certain practical 
acquaintance with Law, and if he adds to that 
study in chambers in England he will probably 
be better fitted than if he retied solely upon 
extra legal studies before he comes out. 

25916, Would you modify the Rules govern- 
ing the probation of an Indian Civil Servant 
in that direction ?—I really do not know what 
they are and I have not studied that question. 


25917. You are not aware that at present 
they are deficient in regard to the study of. 
Law ?—-No, I am not. 

25918. What proportion of District and 
Sessions Judgeships in the Bombay Presideney 
do you consider should be filled by Members 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—That is a difficult 
question to answer. I think that the Indian 
Civil Service ought to be represented by at least, 
three Judges in the High Court, and in order to 
provide them you must have a considerable 
number amongst the District Judges also. In 
practice, the selections for the High Court are 
confined to the five or six District Judges at the 
head of the Service, so that I should think that 
at least two-thirds ought to be reserved for the 
Members of the Indian Civil Service. 

25919. You say that unless Indians have had 
special experience of Criminal work they are 
better suited for the trial of Civil work. Could 


not this defect be made good by employing Sub- 


Judges as Assistant Sessions Judges t—No. I 
think the objection is that they have not had 
any experience at the Bar before they take up 
Criminal work. I attach great importance, as 
far as Indians are concerned, to training at the 
Bar before they sit as Criminal Judges, - 

25920. Do you consider that the present 
rates of pay and grading of Judicial officers are 
suitable ?—Speaking of Judicial officers of all 
classes, 1 have not heard any complaints about 
the pay of District Judges, but with regard to ~ 
Subordinate Judges, there is no doubt their pay 
is not so good as it is in other Presidencies ; 
it is certainly a minimum wage, and I think 
it ought to be increased. I can only express a 
general opinion, It is a matter on which there 
is much dissatisfaction in the Subordinate 
Service. 

25921. Would you be prepared to say what 
in your judgment would be a fair salary for a 
First-class Sub-Judge ?—I should like to see 
them all getting at least Rs, 700, — 

25922. But you are not prepared to give us 
any detailed advice with regard to the pay of 
any grades of the Judicial Service ?.—.No, 

25928, We are very anxious to obtain all 
the information we can on the subject of pay, and’ 
any advice which we get from witnesses will be 
welcome, You, however, are not prepared to 
give any ?—I am not prepared to say. Itisa 
question that has been studied much more by: 
my colleague Mr. Justice Heaton, who is now 
on the Commission, than myself, and he is 
much better able to express an opinion. 

25924. You are only prepared to say that 
generally speaking you would welcome an 
advance in certain grades?—I should, and [ 
think in fairness this Presidency ought to be 
on the same footing as other Presidencies, and. 
it isnot now... ¢ 

25925. Are Judicial officers in this Pregj- 
dency paid less than in other Presidencies ?— 
Yes. 
25926, (Lord Ronaldshay.) I think you 
told the Chairman you recommend that 4 
man should spend about eight years on the | 
Revenue side before being transferred to the» 
Judicial ?=Yes, s 
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25927. Could you tell us after about how 
many years’ service a man in this Presidency 
moves to the Judicial side under the existing 
system ?—~I think that is about the period. 

- 25928, You are satistied on that point with 
the existing arrangement ?—Yes, except that 
sometimes “Revenue. officers are allowed to 
transfer after a longer period of service, and 
that is hard on the men already in the Judicial, 
beeause they take rank above them. 

25929, ‘Will you tell us what are the main 
advantages that you think a Judge derives 
from the years which he spends on the Revenue 
side of the Service before he is transferred to 
the Judicial side?—He gains a knowledge of 
the people anda knowledge of the working 
of the Government. Generally speaking, Bar- 
risters are: very ignorant of the:machinery of 
Government in India, but the Indian civilian 
Judges know all about it, and it is very im- 
pertant that they should know about it in the 
trial of cases from districts. 

25930. 1 understand that if a propusal were 
made to recruit the Judicial in India entirely 
from the Bar you would be opposed to it ?—I 
should. 

26931, You also told the Chairman that..you 
attached very little importance to a call: to the 
Bar. That is on its merits, I suppose ?— Yes. 

25932, Ishould like to usk you, however, 
whether you think the fact thata Judge has 
been called to the Bar gives him a greater 
prestige among the vakils and so on ?—Not tho 
least: they know it is nothing but a name, 

26933, With regard to your proposal -for 
recruiting Scssions Judges trom Public | Pro- 
secutors, can you tell us how many Public 
Prosecutors there are in a Province like Bom- 
bay ?—There would be six District Courts 
at least from which you would be able to get 
very experienced Public Prosecutors. 

25934. The field of recruitment would be a 
rather small one f—Yes, but then the number of 
Judges required would be sinall too. 

25935. Could you tell us how the emolu- 
ments of a Public Prosecutor would compare 
with the salary of a Sessions Judge ?—No, that 
is a subject on which I cannot give you any 
information. I have heard varying opinions 
expressed, and it must depend a good deal 
on the place where the man is working. He 
may have lucrative Civil business besides his 
Government work, or he may not.- 

25986. Can you give us any idea as_ to 
whether a post like that of a Sessions Judge 
would appeal to a man inthe position of a 
Public Prosecutor, that is to say, would it be 
sufficiently remunerative to attract him ?— Yes, 
TI think it would. 

25937. In the latter part of your answer to 
uestion (19) you say that a geod deal of the 

ivil work which falls to the lot of a District 
and Sessions Judge should be devolved upon 
First-class Subordinate Judges with appellate 

owers, and you think that they should receive 
etter.remuneration ?—-I say that in practice it 
does devolve upon them. It is necessary to 
appoint First-class Subordinate: Judges with 
appellate powers to try Civil cases which the 
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District Judge has no time for on account of hig 
ae work, and 1 say they are not properly 
aid, 

25938. You would propose to create a new 
and higher grade cf Subordinate Judge than 
any that exist now ?—Yes, Subordinate Judges 
with appellate powers. 

25939, At Rs, 1,000 or something of that 
kind ?—-I daresay less than that would give 


satisfaction, Rs. 800 or Rs. 900 would be a 
considerable increase on what they get at. 
present. 

25940. (Sir Theodore Mortson.) In your 


reply to question (64) you reconimend that a 
civilian should be given study leave when he 
joins the Judicial Branch : do I understand you 
would be satistied with that addition to his legal 
knowledge if he had the same training as he has 
at the present moment ?—Yes, 

25941. Your scheme does not pestulate any- 
thing further ?—No, 

25942. Even with the one year’s probation 
which they have at the present moment in 
England during which they do not attend 
courses of Law?—I think study leave is the 
only addition I should ask for. 

40943. Do you think that the younger 
Disiriet Judges, those. who have only had one 
year’s probation in England, have a sufficient 
knowledge ot Law to be able to protit by that 
one year in England f—Yes, [think so. I think 
the’ man who has done magisterial work for 
years would probably be able to profit much 
more by a year in Chambers than a man coming 
fresh from the University, culled to the .Bar, 
and then guing into Chambers, and he would 
be of much more use to the man who was 
teaching him and would profit a great deal more 
and see more of the work. : 

25944, You do not think that the Judges 
require any larger theoretical knowledge of 
Law '—~1 think not. 

25045. Your teaching would be all prac- 
tical ’-—Yes, 

25948. You would have them learn a good 
deal while they are doing their work as Magis- 
trates ?P-—Yes, 

25947, And then you would have them see 
Law actually handled by a Barrister in his 
Chambers ?—Exaztly. 

25948. Such teaching in Law as is given for 
instance in the Law Schools or the Law Tripos 
you do not think very valuable to an Indian 
Judge ?—I do not say it is useless, but I do not 
think that kind of teaching is of very great 
value in after-life. 

25949, If I heard you rightly, in your reply 
to Lord Ronaldshay and to the Chairman you’ 
said you would not approve of the Judicial 
Branch being recruited entirely from the Bar ?— 
I should not. 

25950. And I believe you suggested that 
something like two-thirds of the posts should be 
reserved for civilians ?—Yes, speaking of Dis- 
trict Judges. 

25951. DoT understand you recommend that 
those who are not civilians should -be recruited 
directly from the Public Prosecutors to ‘the 
extent of something like ome-third?—Yes, If 
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you cannot get sufficient Public Prosecutors with 
Oriminal work you can easily select from among 
the pleaders men who have hail a good deal of 
Criminal experience, which is what you want. 

25952. So that your recommendation is that 
to a small extent, perhaps one-third, the Judi- 
ciary should be recruited from Pleaders and 
Public Prosecutors ?—Yes,_ . 

25353, (Afr. Chaubal.) First-class Sub-Judges 
are frequently invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s powers in this Presidency, are they 
not?—I do not know that; you probably 
would know it better than I do. 

25984, It may not be of frequent occurrence, 
bnt they are occasionally invested I believe 
with such powers ?--I believe it has happened, 
but I do not know that it is frequently done. 

25955, You have heard no complaints about 
their not being able to do their Criminal work 
properly when they are so invested ?—If you 
ask me for specitic instances I cannot give them 
to you, and you would not want me to mention 
them. 

25956. Of course Stbordinate Judges ordi- 
narily do not do any Criminal work, and there- 
fore they may not be quite so ready to do the 
work, but that does not mean they are not 
eapable of doing Criminal work if they are 
given that work to do? —You never can tell of 
course until you try, but I know of cases in 
wuich satisfaction has not been given. 

2557. ‘ne question is whether you have 
any distinct recollection of any complaints about 
First-class Sub-Judges doing Assistant Sessions 
Judge’s work ?—No, 

25958. In famine times Sub-Judyes are 

frequently invested with magisterial powers, 
are they not ?—It has only happened once since 
I have been in India, [ think. 
_ 25959, Whenever there are days of scarcity, 
Sub-Judges I believe are invested with magis- 
terial powers ?—That may be so, { do not know, 
The famine did not occur in my time on the 
Bench and therefore I know nothing about it. 

25960. But only last year were not certain 
Sub-Judges invested with magisterial powers in 
the Ahmedabad district ?-~I did not know it. 

25961, At any rate you are not aware of 
any complaints being received as to their not 
being able to do their magisterial work 
wel] ?—-No. 

25962. I understand from your answers 
that you are not particular about Public Pro- 
recutors being appointed, but that you woulll 
take any Pleaders who have had much 
experience of Criminal work ?—Lxactly, 

2663. With regard to your answer to 
question (23), could you tell me roughly what 
would be the number required for recruitment 
in order to provide tue High Court wath a 
supply of Judges from the indian Civil 
Service’—I cannot give any more detailed 
answer than I gave to the Chairman on that 
point. : ; 

25934. That is two-thirds ?—I should think 
roughly it woul.t be pr..bably two-thirds, 

25469. (Mr, Sdy.y Du you consider it is im- 
portant that in the Judicial Service as well ag 
in the Executive there shou'd be a turopesn 
minimum of olficers ?—Cer tainly. 

259:-6. Ip has been sugvested to cs that this 
European immimum nognte be anore suitably 
recruited direct frum the Enelish Bar than from 
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the Indian Civil Service: what would bo your 
opinion on that proposal ?—I should be very sorry 
to see it adopted. I think a knowledve of the 
administration is required in District Judges, and 
T do not think you will get that by importing 
English Barristers. Also it is quite likely there 
might be a feeling of hostility against the ad- 
ministration if you did import English Barristers 
here, and it would be very undesirable I think. 

25967. Can you give us any opinion from 
your know!ledge of the English Bar of what 
class of recruit is likely to be attracted froin 
England by a District Judgeship ?—-No. I do 
not think it would prove attractive at the pre- 
sent rates of pay. 

25/63, Another suggestion made to us was 
that this European minimum might be recruited: 
from Eng'ish Barristers at the Indian Bar who 
have had experience and practice in India for 
some years. What would you say with regard 
to recruitment from such o source ?—If you got 
a man who had shown any ability and hed had 
any practice he would not take a District 
Judveship. 

25969. Can you tell us how many English 
Barristers there are actually practising in the 
Bontavy High Court at the present time ?— 
TI should think about half-a-dozen. 

29970, In regard to your proposal for read+ 
ing in Barristers’ Chambers, it has been stated: 
tat whilst that course is exceedingly valuable 
for a Barrister who has to practise in the 
English Courts, in order that he may learn the 
procedure and methods of English Courts, it 
would have very much smaller value for an 
officer who was going to hea Jndge in India, 
where the procedure in the Courts is very differ 
ent. Do you think there is anything in that’ 
objection ?—I do not think the procedure in the 
Courts is very different. The Civil Procedure 
Code is founded oa the Rules under the Judi« 
cature Act. 

25971. (Mr, Macdonald.) You say in reply 
to question (64) that when a civilian has been 
transferred to the Judicial Branch you would 
give him an opportunity of proceeding to 


* England ?—Yes, 


25972, Would you give hima grant f—Yes, 
I would give him a grant to enable him to read 
in Chambers, 

2573. Would you give him special leave ?— 
He would probably want to take a year’s fur- 
lough at least after eight vears, and some extra 
leave might be added to that, 

25974, You woald allow him -to usa part of 
his furlough for this purpose ?—Yes, 

£5375. Woul! you give him any other 
opporrunitiis or Would that be enough ?—I think 
that a year ora year anda half would do hua 
a great deal of gool It would give him a kind 
of confidence whieh I think is desirable in Indian 
civilians when they have a strony Bar before 
then. To be able to look at the case frota the 
point of view ot the Bar and to be able to argue 
te case in Court as it goes along wonld be 
much more within the capacity of a man who 
had read in Chambers than in the capacity of a 
man who had not so read. 

2:97 Lt his been placed before us from 
several sources that the whole condition of the 
Indian Law Cour: is so different from the con- 
dition of the Evghsh Liw Cou:t tliat Both 
reading in Barristers’ Chaumb-rs at home and 
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attending English Law Courts are of very little 
importance for an Indian Judge: do you take 
that view ?—No, I do not agree with that at all. 
If you get a Barrister who has had a fair practice 
in England he will at once get his footing in 
‘India without any difficulty. 

25977. Then you do not share the view I 
have expressed ?— Not in the least, 

25978. (Mr. Fésher.) I gather that you are 
contented with the present system of one year’s 
probation for Indian civilians?—I cannot 
express any opinion on that point as I have not 
thought it out. 

25979. It has been submitted to us from 
several quarters that the civilian who comes out 
to India under the present system of one year’s 
probation has lost a good deal by the omission 
of ‘the practice which formerly prevailed of 
taking notes of cases in the Law Courts in 
England. Would you be inclined to hold that 

- view ?-—I cannot express any opinion on the 
oint, 

- 25980. Do you think that that was a valu- 
able part of the legal training ?—So much would 
depend on the man who was taking notes ; 
some men would profit by it and some men 
would not. 

25981. You would not be prepared to alter 
the system at all in order to recover that 
advantage ?—No, I do not think so. rae 

25982. (Mr, Madge.) You consider that the 
general experience gained by an Indian civilian 
in the early portion of his career is very valu- 
able to him not only as an Executive officer 
but later in life if he should become a Judicial 
officer ?-—Yes, 

» 25983. May we take it then that it would 
be a fatal objection to any scheme of reeruit- 
moent from the Bar in IJndia that a man was 
wanting in that experience ?—I do not say /it 
would bea fatal objection, but I think it would 
be a strong objection. 

* 26984, A very seriuus one, would you say? 
- Yes, I think so. 

. 25985. You are also in favour of recruit- 
ment for the Indian Bench in the mufassal from 
the Provincial Civil Service, Subordinate Judges 
and others of that class, are you not?—No. I 
think what I said was that I was in favour of 
recruitment from the District Bar. 

25986. Are you opposed to the recruitment 
for Sessiony Judgeships from the Provincial 
Civil Service in the case of Subordinate Jucives 
and other Ju‘licial Officers of experience ?—I 
thirik that some special training in the practice 
of Criminal Law is desirable for an Indian who 
ig put into one of the listed posts. 

25987. You have noticed a defect in the 
eivilian promoted from the ‘ar that he has had 
no esperience in Civil cases ?—I um not aware 
of saying that, 

25988. At any rate you think an experience 
in administering both Criminal and Civil Law 
necessary for a man promoted to the District 

‘and Sessions Judjgeship from whatever 
quarter ?—I think a man ought to have some 
experience of the trial of Civil cases either at the 
Bar or on the Bench before he begins Criminal 
work as a Sessions or Assistant Judge, but 1 do 
not know that that answers your question. 

25989. My difficulty is that the Subordinate 
Judges may not always have had an experience 
corresponding with that of the District 
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Magistrate, and if promoted at that stage to the 
Sessions Judgeship they would not make as good 
Judges as even a Magistrate promoted to the 
Bench. Have you thonght out any scheme by 
which the civilian on the one side and the Provin- 
cial Judicial officer on the other could be made to 
exchange functions, the one being assisted to 
try Civil cases and the other assisted to try 
Criminal cases, thus making up for their 
mutual defects ?—I have not considered it. 
25990. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) From your 
answer to question (19) I understand you are not 
satistied with the Subordinate Judges holding 
listed posts, but that you would prefer practising 
Pleaders to be appointed to those places ?— Yes. 
25991. I suppose there are about four listed 
posts at present open to the Subordinate Service 
in this Presidency ?—There are six altogether, 
three District, and three Assistant [udgeships, 
I think. 
25992. Would not the removal of all listed 
posts have a somewhat deleterious effect on the 
Subordinate Judicial Service?—I propose that 
there should be a superior class of judgeship 
created for the Subordinate Judges who are 
vested with Appellate Civil powers, and then 
Ido not think there would be any deleterious 
effect on the Subordinate Judicial Service. 
25993. Would you give them the same pay 
as the. District Judges?-No. Probably there 
would not be much dissatisfaction if you gave 
them Rs. 800 or Rs. 400 a month more than the 
ordinary Subordinate Judge. 
25994. You would not object to the one-third 
of the District Judgeships being filled by Indians 
who had practised at the Bar? —No, 
25995. I take it that when you say practis- 
ing Pleaders you include Barristers also, suppos- 
ing they have the necessary qualifications ?— 


e8, 

25996. May I also take it that you do not 
confine yourself to men practising in the Dis- 
tricts ?—I should prefer to see District Pleaders 
appointed, men who have been practising in 
District Courts, to District Judgeships. I do 
not think the Bar in the Presidency towns 


- knows very much about, the districts as a rule. 


25997. But do not Barristers and Pleaders 
in this Presidency, or a certain number of them, 
go out into the districts in important. cases ?—A: 
few of the leading High Uourt Pleaders do. ga, 
and possibly two or three of the Bar, but I do 
not think more than that, It is a very small 
proportion. ; 

22998. In other Presidencies of which I have 
had experience Barristers and Pleaders practis- 
ing in the Presidency towns are frequently 
taken out to the districts in the more important 
cases ?—That practice must decrease as the 
efficiency of the District Pleaders increases. It 
ws much more common in the old days when — 
the Dis‘rict Bar was very weak. 

25999. But supp sing you get men of that 
sort would there be serious objection to including 
Barristers ?—-No objection, but you would not 
get them to take the Judgeship, as the pay 
would not attract them, 

» 26000. You wouid have the training of the 
Indian Civil Servant to begin after eight years’ 
general service ?—Yes, the special legal training, 

26001, How would he be occupied during 
the eight years ?—In Executive work in the 
districts. 
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26002, Revenue work and general adminis« 
tration work ?—He would do magisterial and 
general adininistration work. 

26003. Tho only Judicial work he would do 
would be the magisterial work ?—That is all, 

26004. And then you would give him one 
year’s training in England ?—Onve year or if 
possible more. One year would be much better 
than nothing. 

26005. What in your opinion should be the 
period of training in England ?—~I think the 
ideal period would be one year with a common 
Law Barrister and one year with an Equity 
Barrister. 

26006. That is what you would suggest, two 
years ’—Yes. 

26007. Supposing that were feasible would 
you not consider that perhaps a lesser period 
than eight years might suffice for general ex- 
perience ?—Yes, I daresay it might. 

26008. We have had complaints made by cer- 
tain witnesses belonging to the legal profession, 
especially Indian witnesses, that if you have a 
Judge in his earlier career devuting too much of 
his time to purely Executive work, when he 
comes to the purely Judicial work he does not 
apply to the discharge of his Judicial duties that 
frame of mind which you would ordinarily 
expect from a Judge. Do you ordo you not 
think that there is foundation for such com- 
plaint ?—No, 

26009. Is there any such opinion in the pro- 
fession here ?—I do not know. I propose that 
a man before he takes up regular Judicial work 
should read with a practising Barrister. 
Perhaps he would lose the Executive frame of 
mind in the process, if there is such a frame 
of mind. 

28010. But assuming there is such a frame 
of mind, it would be very desirable to eliminate 
it before a Civilian begins to perform Judicial 
duties?—I have not noticed any objectionable 
frame of mind. I suppose you mean something 
objectionable but I have not noticed anything 
of the kind. 

26011. A judge has to decide cases and to do 
his best to arrive at a decision on the merits 
of a case having regard to the law applicable 
to the case. In deciding a purticular cnse a 
Judge is not embarrassed by considerations of 
what the effect would be on the general adminis- 
tration or what the decision of a particular 
ease according to law is likely to result in. 
That is the frame of mind I am elluding to as 
the Judicial frame of mind. In your opinion 
two years of study in a Barristers’ Chambers 
would suffice to remove any difficulty of that 
kind in dealing with cases ?—I think he would 
acquire the habit of looking at things from 
a ditferent point of view. 

26012, understand you do not think it 
should be necessary that a Civilian should be 
called to the Bar, but there is no objection to 
his being ealled t» the Bar?—I have no objec- 
tion to it, but it is rather a waste of money. 

26018, (Ser Valentine Cherol.) You attach 
no value, you say, to acall tothe Bar ?—Not 
for a man who is going to be a District Judge. 

26014. Yet is it not a fact that a very large 
number of Indians go to England every year 
for the purpose of being called to the Bar 
because they think it will enhance their prestige 
with the Indian public out here?—I do not 





think so. I think they go because they believe 
it is a pleasant and sometimes lucrative occupa- 
tion to be a Barrister. I do not think they have 
any other motive. 

26015, It is not because it carries any 
particular title, such as Barrister-at-Law, or 
any particular prestige ?—I do not think so, 

26016. (Sir Murray Hammick.) In certain 
parts of India itis said that Indians go home 
in order to qualify at the Bar because they fiad 
it is an easier way of getting the necessary 
qualifications to practise out here than the 
examinations they have to pass for the B.L.?— 
That is so, no doubt. 

26017, That is probably a good part of the 
reason why so many go home to take a Bar- 
rister's call ?—Yes 

26018. (Mr. Heaton.) A Barrister has cer- 
tain privileges in practice which other advocates 
in this country do not possess, for instance 
on the original side of the High Court Pam Yes, 
that is so, 

26019. So that there is that advantage in 
being called to the Bar ?—Yes; but I was not 
speaking of it from @ professional point of view 
really. I consider the call is useless for a man 
who is simply going tu be a District Judge. 

2602). With reference to study leave, do not 
you think it would be an advantave thdt a man 
should have some experience of the trial of Civil 
suits before he goes to England for his study 
leave, because it would place him in a position 
to make comparisons between Indian methods 
aud English methods ?—Yes, but I think he 
would be ia a better position to try Civil cases 
when he comes out and it would be better for 
the suitors if he waited until he had read in 
Chambers, 

28021. With reference to the Indian Civil 
Service Assistant Judges, do you approve of the 
present method of this Presidency by which 
Assistant Judges are etaployed in hearing Civil 
appeals and trying very important Sessions cases 
on the pay of Assistant Collectors ?—Certainly 
not, 


25022, You think that that ought to be 
altered ?-~I do. 

26023. That they ought to receive allow- 
ances proportionata to the importance of the 
work which they do ?—Certainly, 

26u24. With reference to subordinate Judges 
with Appellate powers, do you think they also 
ought to have an allowance io addition to their 
grade pay, or that there ought to be a special 
grade made with increased pay ?—Yes, one or 


the other. 


23025. Again having regard to the special 
importance of the work the Judge is doing ? — 
Quite so, 

26023, The work of Subordinata Judges 
now is more difficals than it used to be; the 
legal profession is much more numerous iu this 
cou itry, and there is much sore in the way of 
arciument and technical difficulties raised than 
there used to be twenty or thirty years 
avo ?—In that case it ouzht to be easier, if the 
leg ul profession has improved. 

26027. But it requires a more extenled 
knowledge of Law to deal with the better 
qualitied legal profession, does it not, on the 
part of the Judges ?—Yes, of course the stronger 
the Bar the better equipped the Judge ought 
‘to be. 
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2€028. Do you know that the tendency for 
® great many years past has been to reduce the 
pay of many of the appointments which are 
open to Subordinate Judges, and that the result 
is that they are now being paid actually worse 
than they were thirty-five years ago?—1 have 
heard that stated, but I have not examined it. 

26029, Do you think that is right ?—No, I 
do not. 

26020. Do not you think the quality of 
their work is very good ?—I do, 

26031, And that they have established a 
position which requires that they should be 


remunerated to a very considerable extent better 
than they are ?—Certainly. 

26032. And that their prospects instead of 
being worse than they were many years ago 
should be better ?—TI am not in a position to say 
what their prospects were many years ago. 

26033. But assuming that many years ago 
their prospects were actually better than they ° 
are now, you would say that that was not 
right ?—I should say it was not right. . 


(The witness withdrew.) , 


R. P. Paranupye, Fsq., Principal and Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona. 


Writien answers relating to the Indian Civtl 
Service. 


26034 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitwent by 
open coinpetitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—1 generaily 
accept the system of recruitment by open 
competition as satisfactory. I cannot think of 
any other system which will prove equally so 
when tried extensively, As to “open” com- 
petition | think any system based on nomination 
or selection is altcgether unsuited to the needs 
of a great service. As to “in England,” my 
remarks cn subsequent questions should be 
read in this connection. 


£€035 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty ix. detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The details 
in. whieh the system is faulty are discussed in 
answers to the Jater questions, ‘Ihe points in 
which the syste:in should be altered are (i) 
Simultaneous Examinations, (ii) Changes in the 
syllabus. 


26036 (4). Is the system equally suitable 
for the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
lt not, what alteration do you recommend ?--'The 
present system is not fair so far as the Natives 
of India are concerned; for it lays too much 
stress on pecuniary circumstances, as it makes 
every Indian go to England even for the purpose 
of cumpetition. Not many Inoian students 
like to visk this enormous amount of money ; 
and even to those who do it and succeed, the 


pecuniary liability incurred is w great burden. 


for the first ten years of their service. ‘t'he 
system favours unduly the brijsh student as 
compared to the students from India and the 
Colonies. But I think that Natives of Col-nics 
which do not adinit Indians to full citizenship 
without any restrictions should be debarred 
from competing for the Indian Civil Service. 
Again, the examination as at present arranged 
is calenlated 10 favour the Oxterd student as 


compared tothe Cambridge student and much 


more eS compared to students from other 
universities, No objection can be made in so 
far as Cxtord educetion is intrinsically better 
than education at other places; but the un- 


essential getails of Oxford courses shoulu not Le’ 


given an advantage. ‘he recent cstablishment 


cf Rhodes scholarships has enabled several 
Colonials to compete successfully. There are in 
the same way two Government of India scholar- 
ships awarded in India every year, but this is 
very meagre in proportion to the number of 
students in India. 1 take this point up again in 
a subsequent answer. Some of the details in 
which the examination can be usefully altered 
are also given later, 


26037 (4). Do you consider that the coms 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?— 1 think it is to the advantage of 
the Indian Civil Service that the examination 
for the Home, Indian and Colonial Civil Services 
is common. In the first place it enables the 
pullic to rate at its proper value the grievances 
of Indian Civil Servants about prospects, ete., 
when it is seen that for very much less tempting 
prospects the better candidates generally choose 
the Home Civil Service ; or if this is considered 
to be due to the advautage of remaining in 
England, the public can also see that candidates 
who just tail to get into the Indian Civil Service’ 
(who are, therefore, below those who do get in 
by only a few marks,—generally not more than 
a hundred or two out of six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with much worse 
prospects of pay and the equally certain prospect 
of exile in a foreign land, Again, the common 
examination ensures a good entry for the 
competition ; and the Indian Service gets at least 
those who are on an average just not good 
enough for the Home Service, Some of these 
woud have only appeared for the Home Service 
competition it the examiuvations had been 
different, and, on failure even by a small margin, 
would have tuken to some other line and tuus 
been lost to the Indiau Civil Service. Further, 
the common examination gives Indian people 
the satisfaction of knowing that the personnel 
of the Indian Civil Service is not below that of 
the Civil Service of any other country. 

-6038 (6). In particular, what would be 
your opinion regarding asvstem of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in Eugland, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty 2—] would strongly advocate a system 
of simultaneous examinations both in India and 
in England open in both cases to ali persons, 
Tuis would ao away with the feeling of injustice 
that many promising men have. The examina- 
tion should be in all respects the same--in the 
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point of papers, examiners and final result, The 
result list must be the same. If there is any 


the least difference, I think that an unwritten . 


rule would soon be made by which people who 
pass through the Indian examination will come 
to be regarded as generally—at ahy rate socially 
—inferior. At present after an Indian gets 
into the Civil Service, he labours under no 
disqualification—except perhaps when selection 
is made for the highest posts in the service. He 
is generally taken for what he is worth. Hence, 
Iam strongly opposed to anything by which 
the esprit de corps of the Service is lessened. I 
proceed to consider some of the objections 
against a system of simultaneous examinations. 
First as to practical objections: these are not 
insuperable in subjects in which the examination 
is only in written papers. 
which there is an oral or practical examination 
the same examiners should be sent to India. 
These subjects are French, German, Italian and 
the Sciences. There are not likely to be candi- 
dates in all the first three as considerable 
acquaintance with the spoken languages which 
is expected can only be obtained in France, 
Germany and Italy respectively. Candidates 
who offer them will thus be already in Europe 
and perhaps the examination will not require to 
be held in them in India. The science subjects 
will of course be taken. For each science two 
examiners will have to be sent out. Hach will 
cost about £400 (including £100 for passage and 
£800 as an honorarium) and will have to spend 
about two months altogether on the journey and 
the examining work. The cost of these exa- 
miners will thus be £5,600, or even taking for 
granted that we shall want modern languages 
exatniners, the cost on this head will be £3,000, 
Allowing a liberal margin for other expenses, 
the cost of the examination will be £10,000-a 
year—an expenditure which will not be grudged 
by the Indian public and even the candidates 
will not mind paying a little higher fee. It is 
urged that Indians will start cramming establish= 
ments for preparing candidates for the examina- 
tion and candidates will not have received a 
general education. This fear is, I think, 
groundless if the age limit is kept as at present 
and if the standard of examination is kept as 
high as itis now. It is common knowledge 
that at present candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service are not entirely coached by crammers ; 
thoy go through a regular course at the Univer- 
sity and after taking their degree spend possibly 
afew months with the crammers. Several never 
‘take any special course at the crammers’. 
Again not many of the Indians that do get in 
now coach with the crammers. This is the case 
even when the cramming establishments avail- 
- able in London have very capable tutors, In 
India the tutors are not likely to be of a high 
order of ability as they would be too tostly. 
Candidates will naturally finish their University 
courses and then take the post-graduates’ courses 
in the subjects that they wish to offer. The 
standard of the examination in every subject at 
present is generally as high as that of the M.A. 
at an Indian University, in many cases it is 
much higher. Jt can be confidently predicted 


that crammers will not come into existence as a. 


consequence of simultaneous examinations. Of 
“course, it will have as a consequence the raising 


of the general. University standard in India and . 


wz AQK 2 


In those subjects in | 


this is all to the good. Further, if a precaution 
is deemed to be necessary, a condition can be 
made that candidates in India should be. 
graduates of a University. -Then it is feared 
that Indians with their alleged wonderful powers 
of memory will swamp the Britishers in the 
Service. I don’t admit these powers, Consider 
the state of things at present. The few Indians 
that do get in are generally the best graduates 
of Indian Universities. The students who cans 
not go to England for competition but who are 
of an approximately equal calibre to the success- 
ful candidates do not number as many as do get, 
in, Again, several of our best students fail in 
England. Further, our best students even do. 
not generally come very high. They are 
generally about the middle of the list or lower. 
It is not, therefore, likely that successful Indians 
will increase so very much in number. I shall 
be very greatly surprised if the number of 
successful Indians is even doubled in the next. 
ten years. I don’t think that the English 
student need be afraid of the Indian intellect, 
The latter, if properly trainéd, is at best the equal 
of the English. But, it is said that with a 
simultaneous examination only a few classes 


will get into the Service in disproportionate. 


numbers, and the Bengalis, the Madras Brahmins, 
the Maratha Brahmins and the Parsis are the 
classes of whom most fear is entertained. Now,. 
these classes are so far those that took advan- 
tage of Western education earliest,and hence they 
appear to have got more places so far., But. 
a generalisation from this fact is unwarranted. 
Even now, the Indians in the Civil Service 
ean be classified according to communities some-. 
what as follows :— 


Hindus, 

Bengal e . + « © - 22 
Bombay Sindis . . F ° ee . Lt 
Bombay and Central Provinces Marathas . . 6 
Bombay Canarese . 1. «© «© 6 ~ il 
Bombay Gujarati eo 8 6 2 
Madras Brahmins . . « 5 
Madras Non-Brahmins ar . oi 
Punjab s + 8 oo. - 8 
United Provinces . ° . e « 2 

Total . 43 
Muhammadans , . . * . «. 9 
Parsis ° ° . . . . ° « 86 
Hurasians . «4 . 8 . ° . 2 
Indian Christians . e . ° s ~. & 
Jew ‘ . . . elie 1 


cor) 


GRAND ToTaL . 6 


This shows that the Muhammadans have so far 
quite held their own in the open competition and. 
they need not fear competition with others, - 
especially considering the great efforts they are 
making for their educational advancement. 
Again taking the award of the Government of 
India scholarship in all the five Indian Univer- 
sities as a reasonable test, since these are granted 
on a general comparison of the University results 
of the candidates, we find the following facts: 
Hindus 82, Muhammadans 9, Eurasians (includ-— 
ing Jews and Christians) 6, Parsis 4; total 51 
[these are the figures available to me. Since. 
1907 the Domiciled and HKurasian communities 
have not been eligible. The scholarships were 
started in 1886], which again show no backward- 
ness of Muhammadans. A glance at the first. . 
classes or research degrees gained at Cambridge — 


‘py Indians leads to the same conclusion ; for the 


comparative numbers are as follow:—-The [ ] 
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denotes a second first class obtained by the same 
person, 








; Hindus, 
Bengal ° . . . 124 0) j 
- Bombay i me 3 . 7+(1} 
Madras . ‘ . . 7-[1} 
Punjab : 5+)1; 
United Proviuces 24-(1J 
Total  . 38+(5] 

‘Muhammadans 3 . . é « 942) 
Parsis 2. ww eo 5-10) 
Christians, Jews, cte. F ‘ 44(4] 
GRAND Torta e 614+(12] 


These facts will show that the class that generally 
clamours against open competition is able to hold 
its own and needlessly depreciatesitsclf. If any 
‘classes have reason to complain, they are found by 
‘carrying the principle of division a little further. 
The backward classes among the Hindus, the 
depressed classes, some of backward classes of 
Muhammadans have reason to complain. But 
one can only go by broad sub-divisions ; otherwise 
the “have not,” even if a single individual, can 
always give some principle of division by which 
he will be able to put himself in a separate class 
and thus show an ostensible ground for complaint. 
It is not fair for any class to demand that it shall 
have the prizes of service even if there are no 
‘competent individuals among them. The other 
classes have to be considered also. All that a 
backward class can fairly urge is that they should 
be given opportunities to fit themselves for high 
position ; and no advanced community will or can 
legitimately gainsay this demand. As higher 
education advances in a community, it will gain 
‘on an average its proportionate importance in the 
Service underany systemof opencompetition, It 
is demoralising for any community to beg for 
special favours. I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I am in favour of a completely identical 
simultaneous examination. The only detai) in 
which I shall allow any difference is in the nature 
of probation, of which ] shall speak later, If, 
however, it is considered that such an examina; 
tion is not practicable or advisable, I do not wish 
& separate examination for Indians, ‘The remedy 
that I would suggest in that case would be a 
system of scholarships in largenumbers. I shall 
be satisfied with three scholarships of £250 each 
tenable for three years awarded by each University 
‘every year ; two of these should be awarded by the 
University by an open consideration of the results 
of all University examinations under proper 
“conditions of age and character. The third 
should be awarded by Government from among 
the graduates so as to redress the balance in 
favour of special communities. The scholarships 
should be granted only to such candidates as 
have at least two years before them for the last 
chance at the Indian Civil Service examination. 


26039 (7), What would be your opinion with 
regard to tilling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate exami- 
nation in India, or by means of separate exami- 
nations in each Province or group of Provinces 
in India? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—I do not wish 
to have a eeparate examination in India for 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. This 
may nominally help to get more Indians in, but 

‘there is sure to be immediate differentiation 


between men recruited in England and in India ; 
and what we Indians desire is the Service itself 
in its reality and not’'a nominie umbra. I don’t 
think any fixed proportion need be laid down 
even if there are simultaneous examinations, for 
I don’t anticipate the time when such a hard- 
and-fast proportion will be necessary, The 
majority of successful candidates will continue 
to be Englishmen for very many years to come. 
Again speaking frankly, Indians will not have 
confidence in the results of an examination 
conducted here. Dame rumour has it that in 
some cases the results of the open competition 
for the Provincial Civil Service when it was 
open were faked so as to get a previously pre- 
pared result. The rumour is of course sure to 
be wrong, but the fact that there is such an 
impression is sure to make the examination lose 
its importance. On the other hand, the Civil 
Service Commissioners in England have the full 
confidence of the public, and a person selected 
in an examination conducted under their auspices 
is sure to be accepted as better than one who 
has failed, As I do not-like even a single 
examination for the whole of India, I like 
several provincial examinations much less. It 
is often said that people of one Province 
would resent having civilians from another 
Province, but I don’t think it matters in the 
least. All that people want is efficient adminis- 
tration and also officers that they can respect 
for their ability, character and manners, [ 
would as soon have a Muhammadan or a Bengali, 
or an English Collector, provided all have got 
the same spirit which is broadly called British ; 
advanced education on modern lines will give 
this spirit to most men. It will leave some 
Indians quite untouched just as several English- 
men also have it not. 


28040 (8). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would beselected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (2) nomina- 
tion, (6) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method? If so, describe fully 
what system you would recommend. In parti- 
cular do you consider it desirable that all classes 
and communities should be represented in the 
appointments so made? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle ?—I think both the - 
methods (a) and (3) are vicious in principle and 
unworkable in practice. Even, if nomination is 
to be made by an impartial body of persons, still 
as nobody knows every candidate personally, 
the nominations will have to depend upon the 
certificates and other evidence produced. Since 
these certificates do not all come from the 
same person, weight will of course have to 
be given to personal recommendations. This is 
too great a responsibility to be thrown upon any 
body of persons however conscientious, and a 
system in which everything is above board will 
be infinitely more preferable to a system of 
nomination. Combined nomination and exam- 
ination while’ slightly better in some respects 
often combines the evils of both. Seeing that 
one’s recommendation is not the last step, even 
conscientious people will recommend, persons 
under this system whom they would think twice 
before recommending if their recommendation 
were actually to secure a final selection. On 
the other hand, the alleged evils of examination 
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remain as they are in an open competition. 
The system will tend to increase discontent 
instead of allaying it- If simultaneous exam- 
inations are granted, I am prepared to make 
one concession, vtz., that for reasons explained 
to an applicant in detail and made public, 
Government nay be given the power to reject 
an occasional application. I am prepared to 
conceive of cases, especially in the present 
circumstances of our country, where an applicant 
shoull in the best interests of the Service be 
refused permission to compete. Of course, this 
power should be used very sparingly and it 
would do no harm if the power were existent 
as a possible safeguard against an undesirable 
candidate. Theoretically, it is desirablé that all 
‘classes and communities should be represented 
in the ‘public service; but the importance 
to be attached to this is very small. In India, 
where every small body tends to form a separate 
-class almost water-tight, this would be an im- 
possible task in any considerable dezree. Large 
classes would not satisfy anybody. Thus, if 
Brahmins were made a separate class, dissatis- 
faction would arise if, out of the places given to 
Brahmins, one particular sub-section got more 
than its proper share. The differences that 
‘divide sub-sections from each other are always 
more keenly felt and realised than those’ which 
divide broader classes. Thus, there would be 
dissatisfaction, if for places reserved for Muham- 
madans,more Khojas were appointed than Borahs, 
and soon. The minor distinction may possibly 
remain dormant while the bigger classes are 
striving for mastery. But, as soon as a per- 
manent equilibrium is established between these 
‘classes, the fissiparous tendencies will show 
themselves with even greater vigour among the 
sub-sections. Hence, I would try to secure for 
each class or section its proper predominance in 
service by giving it the proper educational 
facilities and then leave everything to open 
‘competition. It is of great importance that the 
highest Service in the country to which is en- 
trusted the impartial administration of affairs 
should be above any suggestion of favouritism 
or unfairness. Again, communities small in 
‘numbers, but of considerable importance from 
their social or economic status, must go to the 
wall in any scheme of proportionate distribution 
of patronage. The Parsis, who have legitimately 
made for themselves a high position in Bombay 
‘society, would be practically unrepresented under 
any such scheme; and it would be a great loss 
to the country if such an enterprising com- 
munity is practically shut off from an oppor- 
tunity of serving their country honourably on 
account of a supposed necessity of unfairly 
bolstering up a backward class. The forces of 
unrest will get a fresh addition if such an idea 
gets into the heads of capable Parsi youths and 
. ‘they are led to regard themselves as unjustly 
-treated. Further, itis novevery community that 
will devote its energies toadministration. Even 
now, I have known some young men who were 
- quite capable of passing into the Indian Civil 
Service deliberately chose other careers. As 
possible careers for capable young men increase 
‘in number, the inequality of distribution of 
places in the Civil Service will be felt less and 
Jess ; for if there are fewer civilians in any com- 
munity, there may be more merchant princes 
‘from thatcommunity. Thus, the Bhatias in 


Bombay are not less important, simply because 
there is no civilian from among the Bhatias; or 
the Gujarati Hindus who don’t yield to any 
other class in point of intellect have only two 
civilians, for their cleverest men very often go 
into business which is a much more lucrative 
career, Sikhs would prefer a career in the army 
or some other class would prefer a career in the 
Public Works Department or other Services in 
preference to the Civil Service. It will be 
found from a consideration of the numbers given 
in answer to a preceding question that the 
numbers of civilians from different communities 
are approximately proportional to the number of 
English-knowing persons in them. As English 
education spreads—and each community is 
making determined efforts to raise itself edu- 
cationally—the balance will be automatically 
redressed. 


26041 (9). If you are in favour of asystem for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider that 
Natives of India” should still be eligible for 
appointment in England ?—Yes; even if simul- 
taneous examinations are instituted, Indians 
should be allowed to compete in England. As 
I have said in a previous answer, I do not expect 
many. Indians will get through if they remain 
in India. There will not be for a long time 
proper educational facilities for them here ; 
hence, any clever young man who can manage to 
go to England for study, even with some sacri- 
fice, will generally do it. And it is desirable 
that Indians should study at an English Uni- 
versity. What I wish to see as the result of 
the institution of simultaneous examinations is 
the removal of a sense of unfairness, the feeling 
that. the Civil Service is instituted for the 
benefit of Englishmen. The practical result will 
not be very startling and things would remain 
greatly of the saine nature as they now are; 
nor do I greatly desire to see any startling 
sudden change. 

26042 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” .as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the © 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Service?—I think that even if 
simultaneous examinations are instituted, the 
system of listed posts should remain in force as 
the prospect of something higher to look for 
ward to is sure to act as a beneficial incentive 
to the memhers of the Provincial Service. 

26048 (12). Are you satisfied with the pre- 
sent statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (38 Vict., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of unmixed 
European descent ? If not, state fully any pro- 
posals that you wish to make in regard to this 
matter ?—The definition of Natives of India 
should be so extended as to include the subjects 
of Native States in India. At present many 
persons born in British India, find honourable 
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€mployment in these Native States, and it is 
but fair that the relation should be reciprocal. 
Further, this extension will open a new avenue 
to the scions of Native Princely families who, 
while they are in their own territories, are 
accustomed to regard themselves as little gods, 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely 
oe desirable Civil Servants in British 
ndia. 


26044 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age limits are quite suit- 
able and should not be lowered. They allow 
candidates to go through a complete course at a 
University and then appear for the Indian Civil 
Service. English candidates generally get one 
year after their Honours examinations at Oxford 
or Cambridge, while Indians generally get two 
after B.A.; but, on the other land, the B.A, 
standard of Indian Universities is very much 
lower and the Indian Civil Service is equivalent 
to the Indian M.A in three branches at any rate. 
If the age limit is lowered, we shall have com- 
parative boys competing for the examination 
and their general education will be defective ; 
‘as the standard of education in India is gradually 
rising, the days when persons who have not 
‘received wide culture can exert moral influence 
on the people of India will soon disappear. 
Even as it is the fact that Bombay University 
makes sixteen (on the 31st December) the age 
limit for the Matriculation ‘while the Indian 
Civil Service requires twenty-two or twenty- 
three on the Ist August is awkward : for. it 
gives a year less to the candidate born between 
Ist January and 31st July than to the one born 
between Ist August and 31st December, suppos- 
ing each candidate goes to England after com- 
pleting his B.A. of Bombay. Again civilians on 
coming here aré very soon put into responsible 
positions and they must be of somewhat steady 
charactey and mature judgment; otherwise 
his head is likely to be turned by the power put 
into his hands and he may treat respectable 
Indian subordinates with a high-handedness 
which will alienate them and make them less 
efficient in the Service. 


26045 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—Twenty-four or twenty-five as at 
present is quite a suitable age. It should on 
no account be lower. Perhaps a rise of one year 
will be preferable. 

26046 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—No differentiation in this respect 
of age should be made. Indians, as i say in 
another answer, are at a disadvantage in having 
to spend a large portion of their early years in 

“‘fearning English and the same age limit is likely 
“to handicap them a little in comparison with the 
“English candidates, But 1 don’t want any 
‘special favour on this matter, and 1am prepared 
.,tg abide by this handicap. Again, the present 
comparatively high age is an effectual answer 
“to a sneering remark often made that Indians are 
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precocious; that they show brilliancy in early 
youth, but fall off later. If there are any such 
precocious youths, I do not want them to be our 
administrators. These should be men who are 
of a consistently high order of brilliancy and do. 
not merely show meteoric splendour for a short 
time. 


26047 (16). What alterations, if any, do you. 
recommend in the authorised sy]labus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination I think that the present ex- 
amination needlessly favours the students who 
have passed the Letterae Humansores at Oxford, 
Such a student has practically done all the 6,000: 
marks worth of subjects in this examination, 
While a Cambridge man who is good in inathe- 
matics or Natural Sciences has to get up a few 
subjects over and above his proper studies for the 
open competition. The Indian student who has 
generally no Latin and Greek finds himself 
necessarily thrown on to such comparatively 
vague subjects as History, Philosophy, etc., if he 
is not a Mathematician or a Scientist. The 
only subject in which he has an advantage is. 
Sanskrit (or Arabic, not both, for Indian 
students are not required to take two classical 
languages in Indian Universities as English 
forms necessarily one language for them); for- 
this at present there are 800 marks. Looking 
to the character of the work that a civilian has. 
to do I propose the following changes jn the list 
of subjects and marks: (i) In the first place I 
would make English Composition, Economics 
(and probably also Political Science) compulsory 
for every candidate. The value of these for an 
administrator can hardly be over-estimated. 
We often find several civilians when they come 
out. having very crude ideas on common subjects, 
Many of them can hardly write decent English, 
for English composition is not an important. 
subject in English schools or Universities. (ii) 
Nextly I would give Sanskrit and Arabie the 
sawe marks as Latin or Greek. (iii) Then I. 
would introduce the following new: subjects in 
the syllabus: 1. Indian History (500 marks), 
2. Indian Philosophy (500), 8. Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law (500). Indian History is. 
supposed to be included in two or three periods. 
of General Modern History, but the weight . 
attached to questions in it is very small. If 
Greek and Roman Histories are included, it is. 
a fair demand to have Indian History put. on 
the same level. The extent of the subject is. 
very vast also and smattering would not be easy. 
The claims of Indian Philosophy to o place 
need not be stated in detail, Western authorities. 
are coming more and more to appreciate it and 
a knowledge of Indian Philosophies won’t do. 
any harm to a civilian. Since Roman Law and 
English Law are included, Indian Law should 
be also. It is equally of great educational value 
not to mention the utility of it infuture. 4. In ° 
subjects like Koman and Greek Histories, Roman. 
Law, and Political Science, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek should not be taken for granted. 
A knowledge of original authorities is valuable, 
but the value of these is little dependent on. 
the language itself and will not be greatly 
diminished by a translation. As well ask for- 


a knowledge of the Latin test of Newton’s. 


Principia or Gauss’s Disqutsttiones or the French 
text of Descartes’ Geométrie and Laplace’s. 
Méchanique Celéste. 5, Again while aman can 
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appear for the classical subjects in the examinae 
tion straight from his schools in Oxford or the 
Classical Tripos, he has got to go through a 
special preparation for mathematics over and 
above his preparation for both parts of the 
Mathematical Tripos. I wish to enter a protest 
against the so-called “ practical ” questions asked 
in several mathematics papers.’ I say nothing 
about their usefulness. But while mathematics, 
as it is, already hampers the man who mainly 
depends on it, nothing should be done to put 
further obstacles in the way of the Mathe- 
matician. As Cambridge generally sets the 
standard in mathematics to the British Empire, 
the mathematics for the Indian Civil Service 
should follow closely the Mathematical Tripos 
(both parts). The Mathematician should be 
allowed to devote his spare time for the non- 
mathematical subjects in the examination and 
not simply for getting up the tricky practical 
problems that are often set. 

26048 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and gjve reasons ?/—No differentiation 
is needed as to the choice of subjects for the open 
competition as between candidates who are 
Natives of India and those who are not. -What 
is intended to be tested is the intellectual calibre 
of the candidates, their ability to master a 
subject thoroughly, the keenness of their brains 
and the rapidity with which they can work, 
Of course it is assumed that these qualities will 
generally connote the desirable moral and 
physical qualities also. Hence it does not so 
much matter what the subject is, but the extent 
of the knowledge of that subject. None of the 
subjects are such as come naturally to an Indian 
and not soto an Englishman. The Indian. has 
the further disadvantage of learning everything 
through a foreign language; and though this 
is not very marked at the age at which candi- 
datesappear for the Indian Civil Service, still the 
expenditure of their cerebral energy is none the 
less great on that account. Indians do not com- 
plain of this disadvantage because they assume 
it as a necessary factor in the situation. But it 
has to be borne in mind when any suggestion of 
further handicapping the Indian is made out of 
a supposed capacity of Indians to memorize any 
subject. I don’t believein any such superiority. 

26049 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher pests of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that ‘ Natives of India’ 
might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—-At present I think that there 
should be a leaven of British subjects of His 
Majesty in the Indian Civil Service and I should 
regard it as suicidal for us to think of doing 
away with them altogether at present. But as 
Indians advance, this element in the Service 
should be diminished. Under any reforms that 
Ihave proposed the number of Europeans in 
the Service will remain considerable for a great 
many years, and I am not going to commit my- 
self to any prophecy of what will happen fifty. 
years hence. Doubtless there will be a few 
more Public Service Commissions within that 


period. I am, however, more concerned at: 
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keeping the British srrrtr in the administration 
unimpaired ; and sometimes a person of British. 
race and one with British spirit are nut identical. 
Even now there dre many Indians thoroughly 
imbued with British spirit which connotes 
personal courage, doggedness, inborn courtesy’ 
under perhaps a rough exterior, and a fairly 
high, though not first class, order of brains. 
Continued work under responsible conditions 
will give Indians the capacity of doing things 
under any difficulty, and the example of Native 
States shows that Indians have that ability even 
though we do not tread upon the risky ground 
of deduction from historical facts. . - — 

26050 (20), Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination 
in England and partly by special arrangement 
in India ?—No; simultaneous examinations 
under exactly identical conditions must be. 
instituted to get a satisfactory system. 

26051 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived,” 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
yourecommend ?—No, I think the system of 
appointment of statutory civilians has proved a 
failure and should not be revived. The alleged 
incompetence of Indians in higher responsible 
positions is due to this system. Some statutory 
civilians—appointed originally by methods of. 
patronage and all the circumstances accompany- 
ing it—may have proved incompetent, but that 
only proves the need for rigid open competition, 

26052 (22). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or hag never » 
existed in your Province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may | 
be, and if the system should be introduced or _ 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, | 
should it be adopted ?—~In the more advanced 
Provinces of India, inilitary officers should not. - 
be employed in posts ordinarily occupied by the 
Indian Civil Service. They might have proved . 
fairly satisfactory in the earlier days of British 
rule, but are now out of date, partly from their 
education, which is generally of a lower kind 
than that of civilians, and partly from the rough-, 
and-ready ways to which they are accustomed 
in their profession—ways which will be increas- 
ingly unsuitable to the needs of the country. 

26053 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
wilitary officers, or extended to the recruitment 
of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— . 
I would have no objection if occasionally a 
specially fitted officer from the Educational 
Service or the Public Works Department were 
given a post ordinarily reservéd for the Indian 
Civil Service, just as I would not mind the 
converse. Thus, there is no reason why a 
member of these Services should be distinctively 
barred from the Executive Council of the 
Governor, just as I would welcome a civilian, 
occasionally in the post of the Director of Public 
Instruction. y 

26054 (24). What is your opinion of the. 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily hald by” 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are detlared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to. 
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which members of the Provincial Civjl Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I think the system 
is good, as members of the Provincial Civil 
Service should have something to look forward 
to. I¢is likely to improve the latter Service’s 
status. Only the selection must be made 
judiciously ; those members only should be 
appointed who are known to have kept up their 
independence of judgment over and above 
meritorious service in the lower positions. 


26055 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?——Yes. During the period of probation 
they should get up at least the rudiments of 
those subjects which they would have to apply 
immediately on admission to the Service. 


26056 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—In 
general a period of one year would be sufficient 
for probation for candidates recruited in Eng- 
land. The course of study at present prescribed 
will do quite well in general. In the case of 
candidates recruited in India on the results of 
the simultaneous’ examination if such be 
established, { should require a probation of at 
least two years to be spent at either Oxford or 
Cambridge. During this period over and above 
the usual course of study prescribed for all 
candidates in the year of probation, I should 
make them take an honours examination and if 
possible an honours degree. 


26057 (31). Do you consider that any differ- 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ? —I 
have mentioned in the previous answer under 
what circumstances I would admit differentiation 
in the courses of study between Indians and 
Englishmen. If simultaneous examinations are 
not instituted, then there should be no differen- 
tiation. In any case the principle of differentia- 
tion should be the place at which the candidate 
passes and not his race. ~ 


26058 (33). Do you think it desirable to 
start, at some suitable place in India, a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—-Yes, I think it is desir- 


able that a separate college for the training of. 


probationers shou!d be started, if it is possible 
to do so under the conditions I mention. The 
college may be started indifferently in India or 
England, wherever it is found convenient. But 
the principal thing I am keen about is that 
the college should be manned entirely by Indian 
professors. When a young English civilian 
comes to India and is posted to some district 
suranga on arrival, he does not come into 
contact with Indians of good position, education 
and social standing. Almost immediately he 
comes inég contact with his subordinates and 
agrvants. Instinctively he judges Indians to be 
generally of this class and the mental twist thus 


acquired is very difficult to get rid of. He does 
not know how to treat Indians of position and 
very often unconsciously gives offence. If a 
good opinion can be ingrained into young 
civilians by first associating them with Indians 
of a high intellectual calibre and excellent 
character, it will have lasting influence on his 
whole career. I would consequently have this 
college manned by distinguished Indian pro- 
tessors who should all be of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. Languages (both vernacular 
and classical oriental), Indian Law and Indian 
History can be very well taught by Indians. 
The principal should be an Indian and all the 
professors also. It would not matter if this 
Involves some expense. If Indian professors can 
be got to serve in England the college may be 
established there. But preferably it should be 
in some station which is well-suited for the 
Englishman new to India, like Poona or Nasik, 
for the whole year. But I would still more 
prefer quite a small place where there is not 
much other English society. The staff should 
be very carefully selected and should consist of 
men above forty years of age who are likely to 
influence the young civilian. Such a college is 
likely to be useful for persons recruited to other 
Indian Services like the Educational, Public 
Works Department, Police, Forests, ete. The 
problem of unrest will shrink considerably if 
English officers learn from the beginning to 
treat Indians of good position as gentlemen. I 
know that most of the offence given is uncon- 
scious and often not known to the offender, 
even afterwards, but it none the less produces 
its evil effect. There are sure to be lots of 
worthless hangers-on about anybody in authority, 
and the college that 1 propose will do something 
to make the young civilian realise where he is 
hikely to go wrong. If Indians are recruited 
as the result of a simultaneous examination, 
they may be excused attendance at this collage, 
as the thing most to be desired in their case is a 
correct appreciation of the British spirit of 
which they only know from books and from 
their small intercourse with Englishmen in 
India, In their case the probation years should 
be spent in England at an English University 
and good opportunity should be given them 
to see British life in all its aspects. This would 
require at least two years. They would already 
know an Indian language and another would 
not be very difficult even on arrival back in 
India at their post. Indian law is the other 
subject besides riding that they should be made 
to study over and above their honours course at 
the University. 


6059 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit- 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation and training. you recommend for 
officers so recruited ?—-The answer to this is 
covered by my answers to the preceding 
questions. 


26060 (42). Is any differentiation neee. 
in regard to the probation and training of mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed Huropean and Indian descent 
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and of unmixed European descent? If so, 
please state your proposals ?-—In the case of 
persons of mixed Indian and European descent 
-or of unmixed Huropean descent if recruited in 
India, I should have a course of one year’s 
probation in Europe at a University followed 
by the year’s course at the college that I have 
proposed. Persons of these classes will profit 
by both these, as in India they have a tendency 
‘to stand aloof from Indians par erestlence, while 
diving as they do in a limited society they have 
not imbibed the full English spirit. I don’t 
mean this as a reflection on these classes, but it 
is well-known that they have discarded the 
Indian vernacular and are ignorant of purely 
' Indian habits of thought. 


26061 (45). Do you consider that the 
-exchange compensation allowance introduced in 
1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
-or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?—-The exchange compensation 
allowance is a standing grievance of Indian 
politics. It should be abolished. In view of 
admitted differences in the needs of the English- 
man and Indian, I would not object to an extra 
allowance of £100 a year to every Englishman 
(including Scotchman and Irishman) recruited 
‘in England who has no Indian domicile, to be 
given to him on marriage and to be continued 
while he has a wife, au unmarried daughter or 
a son under twenty-five years living. As the 
present civilians have been enjoying this allow- 
-ance it would be unfair to stop it in their ease, 
But it should be stopped in the case of future 
entrants and replaced by the allowance described 
-above which may be called “exile allowance.” 


26062 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangements by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various 
grades of the Service?—No; I think the pay 
ought to depend upon the work done and not 
upon the origin -so to spzak—of the worker. 
It causes a great deal of resentment. The 
-expenses of the position do not depend upon 
this origin; and this arrangement should: be 
done away with. In Iadia, where everybody’s 
‘income is known from the Civil list, .a differen- 
tiation in the salary of a Civilian Collector and 
of a Provincial Collector is sure to react on the 
influence of the latter. The pay should be the 
“pay of the grade only. 

23088 (49). Have you any proposals to 
‘in regard to the leave rules applicable to make 
Statutory Civilians and to members of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
‘In particular, do you consider that separate sets 
of rules for such officers and for o‘ficers of the 
‘Indian Civil Service are desirable ?—I desire 
that when’ once a man is put in any place, he 
should be treated as of that place. As soon as 
a man is given the listed post of a Collector he 


‘examination should be held, 





should be put in the general list of Collectors 
without italics, dashes, or any other signa, and 
should ba treated exactly in the same way as 
others, 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


» 26064 (51). Please rafer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1043—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion?—Yes. The rules are quite suitable except 
that the principle of at least limite 1 competition 
should be brought into play. 


26035 (52). In particular, are the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alter- 
ation ?—-While accepting the principle that in 
the Provincial Civil Service an attempt should 
be made to secure .fair representation of all 
classes, I think that ordinarily a competitive 
Two-thirds (or at 
least one-half) should be open for unrestricted 
competition while the other third (or half as © 
the case may be) should be reserved for special 
classes to be notified before the examination. 
Candidates from these classes should be made to 
appear for the examination and should be 
selected only if they reach a certain minimum 
(which should be fairly high) of qualification in 
the examination. No candidate should be 
allowed to appear until he is a second class 
graduate (or an M.A.) of a University. At 
present, so far as is known, applications are 
invited whea there is a vacancy. Of the 
applicants a few are chosen whose cases are to 
be discussed specially and who are asked to 
appear before the appointing body for a personal 
interview. The most suitable of these is 
supposed to be appointed. For several months 
hosts of candidates are engazed in procuring 
testimonials and recommendations. to high 
officials, and interviewing them if possible. 
Family histories are ransacked to prepare a sort of 
a claim on Government for nomination. Excuses 
are invented for the want of brilliancy in the 
applicant’s academic careers, All kinds of 
dodges are resorted to and the process of 
securing—or in the vast majority of cases 
attempting to secure—a nomination is exceed- 
ingly demoralising. I suppose even the Secre- 
taries to Government find the business very 
sickening in which they have to disregard 
numbers of urgent recommendations, Finally 
a selection is made, which is often likely to turn 
out a failure. Instead of this the method 
of limited or open competition which I have 
suggested will save a deal of trouble and be 
much more satisfactory. 

26065 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Provinos to | 
which it belongs?—-Yes, The Service beinga . 


cd 
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Subordinate Service does not require ability of 
as high an order as the Indian Civil Service and 
each Province can provide many persons of the 
required ability for a proper selection. Under 
such circumstances recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil. Service should be ordinarily confined to 
the residents of the Province. 

26067 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object /—-Please see my answer to question (52). 
If a class cannot furnish candidates who come 
up to the minimum qualification in the competi- 
tive examination mentioned therein, it must 
suffer for it. But any class that is keen on 

etting into the Service will not find the quali- 
fleation mentioned a great obstacle. I won’t 
recommend a nomination pure and simple, 
Government ought to give notice some months 
before that “an examination will be held on 
such and such a date for the filling up of, say, 
three posts in the Provincial Service. Two of 
these are open; the last place will be filled by 
the highest candidate from the following come 
munities A, B, C, : K., in this order 
provided he obtains at least ™ marks inthe 
examination.” As mentioned under the: Indian 
Civil Service I would leave the power of rejecting 
an application from a candidate if open reasons 
are assigned and an opportunity is given to him 
or an explanation. 
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26068 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—I 
think the salary should be fairly liberal. In 
these days of strenuous competition, people of 
very good abilities can be got possibly for a com- 
paratively low salary; but seeing that they 
represent the Government in the eyes of the 
people of small towns and villages, they should 
be above small economies and above temptation. 
The increased cost of living in all classes also 
is another reason for liberality. I think a safe 
principle would be that a man recruited by open 
competition for the Provincial Civil Service 
should receive between one-half and two-thirds 
of the pay of an Indian Civil Service man of the 
same year’s service, 


26069 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments?—No; as I have 
before mentioned, the pay should depend on the 
work and not on the service to which a man. 
belongs. 


Mr. R, P. Parangpys, called and examined. 


26070. (Chatrman.) You are the Principaland 
the Professor of Mathematics of Fergusson College, 
Poona ?— Yes. 
26071. And you are also a Fellow of the 
University of Bcembay ?—Yes. 
26072. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations *-—Yes. 


26073. Your view is that the present system 
is unfair to Irdians because under it they bave 
to meet the expence of a journey to England ?— 
Yes. 

26074. You say that for the present there 
should be a leaven of British officers in the 
Administration ?— Yes. 


260675. Do you think that there is no real 
danger that the proportion of such officers will 
be unduly reduced if simultaneous examinations 
are instituted ?—No, 

26076. Supposing this were to happen ?—I 
think it is possible, even now. If lots of Indians 
goto Englard they can do the same thing. If 
you are only taking into account possibilities, it is 
quite pessible. Suppoting one hunared people go 
to England and yass the examiration, there is 
notbing to stop them. 


26077. None of us can predict what the future 
will be, but supposing what you consider as 
most improtable were to cceur, how would you 
set to work to restore that British element which 
ycu desire to see maintaired ?—The whole scheme 
would have to be changed if that were to occur 


. 


suddenly ; but if it were only to cccur graduall 
IT should not object to it. = 


26078. Do you think that you could make 
such a change without any difficulty or agita- 
tion ?-— Yee, I think so. 


26079. You do not anticipate that crammers 
will te found necessary under a system of 
simultaneous examination ?—No, 


26080. You also say that from your own know- 
ledge they have nct been resorted to in England by 
those Indians who have passed the competitive 
examination in London ?—Not generally and 
exclusively. Some people have been to a crammer 
fora year or so, or for a few weeks, but not 
exclusively, 


26081. May I infer from this that in your: 
judgment Irdians will be able to pass into the 
Civil Service straight from the Indian Univer- 
sities ?—-No, I do not think so. Very few will 
pass under the present system of training in the 
indian Universities, 


26082. What course will they take if they do 
not go to a crammer, and if they cannot pass on 
their present University training?—Only the. 
brilliant student will pass. The ordinary student 
will not pass by preparation in India. I do not 
expect that. J want simultaneous examination to 
be instituted in order to remove the sense of | 
injustice more than on account of any practical 
resuits I expect to issue from it. a 
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26083. Students will take every possible chance 
they can of getting in, will they not ? ~Yes.. 

26084. I think you say in one of your answers 
that as time goeson the University standard will 
be raised ?— Yes. 

26085. In this case will not a very large 
number of Indians get through the examina- 
tion ?—I think not. 

26086. You are quite prepared to leave 
everything to chance ?—Yes, so far‘ as one can 
prophesy about it, say, till fifty years hence. 

26087. What are your objections to the alter- 
native scheme which has been proposed to us of a 
separate examination for Indians subject to a 
reserve?—I think there will be immediate dis- 
crimination between people recruited in England 
and people recruited in India. 

26088. Would you still say that there would 
be discrimination if the examination were of 
practically the same standard as the English 
examination ?—I think so. 

26089. And would you say there was 
discrimination if, after the candidate had passed the 
examination, he went to an English University ? 
—RHe would start with a disadvantage certainly, 
particularly from the social point of view. 

26090. What actual disadvantage would he 
start with ?—-You cannot describe it, quite, but we 
find it always. 

26091. How do you mean that you have found 
it: what experience have you had ?—From ‘every 
point of view. 

26002. If it were decided to offer additional 
facilities for the intrcduction of Indians, would 
you consider that the number of listed posts should 


be reduced, or not ?--I cannot say. There ought - 


to be sufficient to give lower people reasonable 
prospects. I cannot say any more than that. 


26093. You would like to see a certain 
number of the listed-posts retained ?—Yes. 

26094. In order to give encouragement to the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, 

26095, You say that 24 or 25, or even 26, is 
the most suitable age at which junior officers 
should commence their duties in India ?—Yes, 

26096. Is this view based upon any personal 
experience ?—I have seen the people that come out 
at present, and they are quite good fellows.’ 

26097. Would you not think that 26 is rather 
old to commerce duty in the service here ?—I 
should not think so. People begin in most of 
their professions at that age. In the Indian 
Medical Service, 28 is the limit; and you do not 
find any difficulty there. 

26098. Do you not think that the earlier a 
young man starts in a profession in India, the 
better he will adapt himself to things Indian ?—On 
the other hand, it is equally necessary that he 
should have a wide general culture. You have to 
balance these two. , 

26099. Do you not think that you will get 
that general culture betore the age of 25 or 26 ?.— 
No. 

26100, In your answers to questions (30) and 
(38) you recommend three different courses of 
probation ?— Yes. 

26101. One for Europeans, one for Indians, 
and one for those of mixed descent ?—Yes. 
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26102. Do you not think that three different 
periods of probation might cause confusion in 
the Service?—-At present all probationers are 
not required to pass their probation at one 
place. They go to various Universities. They 
have not the same place to stay in during their 
probation. 

26103. Itis not a question of place: it is a 
question of time. You suggest different periods? — 
Two years for people who are not recruited in 
England, and one year for others. It might 
cause some confusion; but I do not think it would 
be insuperable. 

26104. “You suggest that instruction in India 
should be given to the European ?—~That is if it 
could be done. 

26105. You suggest something in the nature 
of an institution to which they should go?— 

es. 


: 26106. I think you suggest only one year ?—. 
es. 


26107. One year in England, and one year out | 
here ?—No ; for people recruited in England there 
would be no year at home at all. 

26108. You would give them their whole 
time out here ?—Yes. 


26109. Do you think that the European can 
get as thorough a grounding in law in India as in 
England ?—He does nothing of the sort now in 
Hngland. He generally passes his time at the 
University in England, and passes in one or two 
papers at the final examination. 

26110. That may be due to the defective 
system, but there are the opportunities 7— Most of 
them spend their time at the University. 


26111. Assuming that better opportunities 
were given to him for studying law, would you 
still say that he would acquire as full an experience 
in Indiaas he would in Kngland ?—That he gets 
when he joins the Service. {t is only the 


. rudiments he is expected to get in the first year. 


26112. On the whole, you would prefer to sea 
him take his whole course in India ?—Yes. 


26113. In answer to question (59) of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service series, you say you consider that 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should be 
paid between one-half and two-thirds of the pay of 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, ° 

26114. Do you mean throughout all the 
grades ?—Yes. 

26115. Would not that mean a very large 
increase of expenditure ?—It would mean some 
increase of expenditure, certainly; but I think | 
they would be more contented. 

26116. I take it then that you consider that 
the officers of the Provincial Civil Service should 
receive higher salaries than they do at present ?— 

es. 

26117. 
Yes. 

26118. You have not thought out any detailed 
scheme ?—No. 

26119. You would give a general rise ?— Yes. 

26120. What you propa would mean a very 
large expenditure. ou would be ‘satisfied, I 
suppose, with less ?-—TYes. 


Right through all the grades?— 
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26121. You suggest the introduction of a 
system of partial nominatiqn for entry into the 
Civil Service?——I do not know whether you 
would cal] that partial nomination. 

26122. Partly by open examination, and partly 
by nomination, is it not ?—Not exactly partly by 
nomination. People from special communities 
might be taken if they satisfied a certain minimum. 
~ 26128. By partial I mean that some would 
enter by open competition, and some by nomina- 
tion ?—It would not be by nomination. It would 
be only picking out the people from those com- 
munities from which it is desired to select. They 
would all have to appear for the examination. 

26124, ‘Would you nominate them before the 
examination, or after they had passed the exam- 
ination ?—I should not nominate them before 
the examination. 

26125. You would wait until they had passed, 
and then select from them ?—Y es. 

26126. You would not necessarily take those 
whe stood highest on the list >No. 

26127. Do you not think that to select one 
man before another after the examination 
would lead to difficulties ?—If it is declared 
beforehand that in this examination two people 
will be taken by open competition, and that the 
others will be taken from these communities) then 
other people will have no cause to complain. 

26128. You do not think that a candidate who 
had passed extremely well in the examination 
would feel aggrieved if somebody who had not 
passed as well were put over him ?—That would 
always bethe case if you want to put in candi- 
dates of special communities. 

26129. The difficulty could be obviated, 
could it not, by nomination prior to the examina- 
tion ?— You do not know how many to nominate, 
If you want a Muhammadan, Muhammadans will 
all appear for the examination; and the first 
Muhammadan will be taken. It will be open com- 
petition for Muhammadans, as such. 

261380. In default of simultaneous examination 
you suggest scholarships ?— Yes, 

26131, Three scholarships for each Univer- 
sity '—Yes. 

26132. There are five Universities, are there 
not ?—Yes. 

26133. That would be fifteen scholarships a 
year ?—Yes. 

26134. Tenable for three years ?-—Yes. 

26135. What age would you suggest ?— 
Twenty, after they had passed their B,A., like the 
Government of India scholarships are at present. 

26136. What do you suggest the scholarships 
should be worth ?—-£250. 

26137, What would be the cost of fifteen 
scholarships ? -- There would be forty-tive altogether 
at a time, so it would be about £11,000 a year, 

26138. Would that cover all the expenses ?— 
Yes, I should say £11,000; but, certainly, not 
more than £13,000. 

26189. That would make it possible for 
scholars to have an education in England prior 
to examination ?—Yes. 

26140. And then they would go up as ordi- 
candidates for the examination ?—Yes, 

$6141, If they failed they would have received 

this money from the State to no purpose ?—That 


na 


cannot be helped. The State only gives them the 
opportunity to pass, nothing more. 

26142. Would you suggest, if your proposal for 
scholarships were accepted, that those who failed 
for the Indian Civil Service should be eligible for 
appointment to some other department of the Public 
Service ? - If they do wel! enough inthe open com- 
petition they might be eligible for other Services, 
Even now, people who do not pass in the Indian 
Civil Service, are often taken in the Financial 
Department. 

26148, So that those who fail for the Indian 
Civil Service might be taken into other Services, 
provided they passed well in the examination ?— 
Yes. 

26144. (Str Murray Hammick.) You have given 
us a very interesting argument on behalf of 
simultaneous examinations and, as far as I can see, 
the reason you desire them is because it would do 
away with the feeling of injustice which many 
promising men have at the precent time; and in 
another part of your answers you say you wish to 
see the results of simultaneous examinations in 
order to get a removal of the sense of unfairness, 
and the feeling that the Service is instituted for 
the benefit cf Englishmen ?— Yes. 

26145. I suggest you would admit that, 
looking at it from the point of view of the interests 
of the Empire, the Government must look ati some 
other reasons for altering the present system than 
the mere desire to satisfy the discontent with the 
existing Service, which you allege exists in 
India? —This is not altering it by a very great 
amount. 

26146. But you would admit that the Gov- 
ernment must look for some reasons beyond that ; 
for instance, the efficiency of the Service ?— Yes. 

26147, And the maintenance of the British 
character of administration ?—~ Yee, 

26148, They would have to look to all these 
matters ’—Yes. 

26149. But looking to all these matters, you 
have no doubt that simultaneous examinations 
should be instituted ?—Yes. 

26150. Do you suppose that the men who 
would get in at this examination would be the 
men who at present in India shew the chief 
characteristics which belong to the men who come 
out after open competition ?— Yes, I think so. 

26151. You think they would ?—Yes. 

26152. Butin your answer to question (19) 
you remark, “ 1] am, however, more concerned at 
keeping the Brstssh sptrtt in the administration 
unimpaized”. And then you go on to say, 
“ Even now there are many Indians thoroughly 
imbued with British spirit which connotes personal 
courage, doggedness, inborn courtesy under perhaps 
a rough exterior, and a fairly high, though not 
first class, order of brains. Centinued work 
under responsible conditions will give Indians the 
capacity of doing things under any difficulty, and 
the example of Native States shews that Indians 
have that ability.” You remark here that those 
Indians who have these characteristics are 
possessed of a fairly high, though not first class, 
order of brains. I presume, therefore, that these 
are not the class of men who would be successful 
in these examinations ?—=1 mean that the British 
spirit denotes that. 
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26153, You mean that the British spirit 
denotes these characteristics with a low brain 
power ?—Not with a low brain power; but you 
ean have a higher order of brains than that. 

26154, But as arule, they are not characterised 
by a first class order of brains ?—No, not absolute 
first class order of brains. : 

26155. How long do you suppose it will take 
the men who pass your simultaneous examination 
to acquire this British spirit of personal courage, 
doggedness, and inborn courtesy which you say 
characterises this British spirit ?—They have been 
educated under a British systen of education from 
their childhood, and they would naturally get it. 

26156. But these men who go up for the 

simultaneous examination will, surely, not have 
abeen educated under a British system of schools, 
but they will have been educated under another 
system of schools which exists in India ?—After 
all, that is the model of the British system, 

26157. I beg your pardon, I do not think it 
is. The whole of the British school system is 
based on the Boarding Schools, or Hostels, which 
are only now being introduced into the Indian 
schools ?—We are practically being fed with Eng- 
lish literature. 

26158, Your intellectual training is the same 


as British training, but you must admit that.the 


conditions of school-life in England are different 
from the conditions which regulate school-life in 
India ? —Yes, to a certain extent the conditions are 
different. 

26159. How long do you think it will take 
these men who pass the simultaneous examination 
in India to acquire these characteristies which you 
admit belong to those who pass by the competi- 
tion in England ?—They have got that to a certain 
extent, on account of the training in British 
subjects, so to speak. I propose two years’ 
probation for them in England. 

26160. You think that two years’ probation in 


England wiJl be quite enough ?—Yes, I think so. - 


26161. We have been told by many witnesses 
that the institution of simultancous examination 
in India would, by means of linking up the 
University course with a great open competitive 
examination in India, do more than anything: else 
which has yet been done to throw back the eiforts 
which have been made recently to establish a closer 
approximation between Indian and Western ideals 
of culture, You donot believe in that, at all? —- 
Even now the people who appear for the examina- 
tion and pass are generally graduates of 
English Universities. 

26162. But they have the courage to go to 
England with very serious risks in front of them ; 
and by that means they shew that they have 
some of that “doggedness” which you refer to 
in your evidence?—I do not think it isa disadvan- 
tage to go to a University. 

26168. You are wandering from my question. 
- In one of your answers you say that the examina- 
tion will have a very excellent effect in raising the 
general University standard in India, which will 
be all to the good ?—=Yes. 


26164, And you say you do not agree with 
those witnesses who say that they think that the 
effect of this examination will do more than any- 
thing else in India to throw back the efforts which 
we have been making during the last fifteen years 
to bring to closer approximation Indian and 
Western ideals of education and culture ?—I do not 
‘think so at all. 
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26165. Turning to another point, these scholar- 
ships which you refer to, you intend to be held by 
men who have already taken their degree in 
India ?-—~Yes, 

26166. If you gave many scholarships to boys 
of a younger age, say of thirteen and fourteen, and 
sent them to England, and gave them a full 
training from that up for the Indian Civil Service 
and up to the open competition, and held out hopes 
tothem that if they did fairly well there, but did 
not sueceed in passing, they would still be given 


[eontimued. © 


some opportunities out here in the shape.of - 


appointments to the Provincial Civil Service, or 
otherwise, do you suppose you would get hoys to 
go up for scholarships of that sort ?—~There would, 


perhaps, be a difficulty in choosing the scholars at | 


that time. 

26167, Putting that on on side, supposing 
we get selected scholars at that age, do you think 
the people in the best families of India would 
embrace that opportunity, and willingly send their 
children up to get those scholarships ?—I think 
that s»me people would not like to send their boys 
at that tender age, and I do not think it would be 
very desirable, 

26168. Do you think that the people of the class 
we want to send to England would come forward 
and'take these scholarships ?—Yes, I think so.. 

26169. With regard to the lowering of the 
age, [ believe you are quite satisfied with the 
present age ?—Yes. ; 

26170. But supposing the age were lowered 
to 18 or 19, do you think that the educated Indian 
community in this country would consider that 
that would be handicapping candidates here very 
much ?—Yes. 

26171. 
diately be great complaints made that further 
obstacles had been put in the way of young men 
going home ?— Yes. 

26172, You think that the fesline would be 
quite as strong now as it was twenty years 270 P< 


Yes, 


26173. ‘There is a detail I should like to ask 
you in connection with your reply to question (59). 
You say, “1 think a safe principle would be that 
a man recruited by open competition for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service should receive between one- 
half and two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil 
Service man of the same years’ service.’? By 
“ open competition,” do I understand you to mean 
that you would not give this two-thirds and one 
half to the men who would get in, specially selected 
on account of their belonging to special classas ?— 
T included them. 


26174, You mean the whole Service ?>—Yes, 
I mean the whole Service. 


26175. (Sir Valentine Chétrol.) In connec- 
tion with the last question put to you by Sir Murray 
Hammick, I should like to ask you exactly what 
you mean by your answer to question (61), in 
which you say, ‘“‘ No; as | have before mentioned, 
the pay should depend on the work and not on the 
Service to which a man belongs.” Does that 
mean that you are in favour of the men holding 
listed posts being paid the same salaries as mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service for doing the sam2 
work ?—Yes. 

27176. Calculating about the time it takes 


for an Indian’ to acquire the advantages of 
intercourse, and the advantages of what is called 


the British tone ?—Yes,: 


Do you think there would imme- | 
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26177. I believe you had great distinction in 
England. How many years did you spend in 
England ?—I spent five years and four months 
in Europe. 

26178 <At what age 
land ?—Twenty. 

26179. Did you go to 
once ?— Yes. 

26180. After having been at Cambridge for a 
certain number of years you then went abroad ?— 
Yes. After four years I went to France and 
Germany. 

26181. Where were you educated before you 
went to England?—At Poona, at the College 
where I am now. 

26182. When you first went home at the age 
of 20, did you find any difficulty in adapting 
yourself to the new conditions ?~—Not very much, 
except as to focd. 

26188. What was thedate, roughly, of your 
stay in England; how many years ago was it ?—— 
I went there in 1896. 


26184, Did you have any difficulty in forming 
relationships with Englishmen of your own age at 
the University ?——-No. 

26185. You and many other Indian witnesses 
consider it a very serious hardship for young 
Indians to have to go to England in order to pass 
the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Yes, 


26186. I should like you to explain to me 
why it is that it should be considered as a very 
reat hardship in conection with the examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, considering the fact 
that we now see a very large number of Indians 
going spontaneously, without the compulsion of 
that door, to England every year to study for the 
Bar, medicine, and other professions: in fact, in 
some professions they go in such large numbers 
that it has now been considered almost excessive ? 
—In the first place these men are going of their 
own accord. If a man only goes in for the 
competition for the Indian Civil Service and fails, 
there is no other opening left for him. If, on the 
other hard, a man goes to study medicine, and if 
he does not get into the Indian Medical Service, 
he has got his profession open to him, and he can 
- make a living afterwards. So far as the law is 
concerned, there are certain privileges. 
High Court barristers from England have more 
privileges than pleaders here. The examinations, 
too, in England, are much easier; so that people 
who cannot get through their examination here go 
to England to pass their examination. It is on 
account of this reacon that they go. 


26187. Do you mean to say that a man who 
has had a general education, such as would be 
required in order that he could go up for the 
Indian Civil Service with some fair prospect of 
success, will find himeelf absolutely stranded >— 
We have numbers of people like that who, if they 
fail, do not know what to do after they come 
home. 

26188. Numbers of people?—Numbers of 
people go to England to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service, and if they fail they do not know 
what to do on their return, particularly if they are 
“not also qualified for the Bar. 

26189. I should like to turn now to your 
answer to question (33) in which ‘you propound ‘a 
scheme for the establishment of an institution in 
India for training English Civilians, that is to say, 


did you go to Eng- 


Cambridge at 
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young Englishmen who have passed their 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. May 
I take it that you have been induced to propound 
this scheme on account of your own personal 
experience that young Englishmen who come out 
do so with so little knowledge of Indian condi- 
tions that they make their own position with 
Indians a difficult one from the start ?—They 
would be very much better if they knew more 
about Indians. 

26190, That is your reason for saying that 
you have noticed deficiencies of this sort ?—Yes. 

26191. Your scheme would be to have one 
ee for Civilians for the whole of India?— 

es, 

26192, Do you think that in one institution 
for the whole of India they would be able to 
acquire the knowledge which you desire them to 
acquire, and which would serve them equally in 
whatever Province they were ultimately called 
upon to serve ?=—Yes, 

26193. There is one part of your very 
interesting scheme which requires consideration. 
Your desire is that this institution should be 
served by Indian professors exclusively ?—Yes. 

26194. Do you think that from the merely 
practical point of view young Englishmen coming 
out here eg Aypothess, with no knowledge of 
India or Indian character, would adapt themselves 
readily to the necessary discipline of such an 
establishment under Indian professors who, 
probably, themselves had never had any experience 
of the teaching and training of young English- 
men ?—If the Indian professors are properly 
selected I do not think there would be any 
difficulty. 

26195. You think that there would be no 
serious practical difficulty ?—The young Civilian 
ought to adapt himself to it if he wants to remain 
in India. I propose to give him professors of a 
very high order of intellectual and moral fibre. 

26196. I take it that you desire by means of 
this institution to reduce the danger of friction - 
belonging to different races and different orders of 
ideas ?— Yes. 

26197. Do you not think it would be rather a 
dangerous experiment to begin straight away by 
placing a number of young Englishmen solely 
under Indians? Might not your purpose be, T 
will not say, necessarily defeated, but very much 
jeopardised by such a startling experiment at the 
very beginning of their career ?—-Of course there 
isa small risk; but I think that young English- 
men who come immediately from England will 
adapt themselves to it, 

26198. You have considered that point ?—Yes, 


26199. You do not think that the danger, 
such as it is, might be mitigated by an admixture 
of European and Indian prefessors ?— What would 
then happen would be that there would be two 
parties among the professoriate. The“ English 
professors would naturally be the guardians of the 
English students, and the Indian professors would 
be the guardians of the Indian students. 

26200. Surely if you presume that the profes- 
sors, both Indian and European, were carefully 
selected for a given purpose, and are at once to fall 
into two different camps, would it not be rather a 
hopeless problem to reconcile the English student 
with Indian characteristics ’—That is the training 
I want. 

26201, I am in entire agreement with your 
purpose; but I ask you whether: you have 
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Considered what appear to me to be very serious 
practical difficulties ?—Yes, 

26202. (Mr. Abdur Rakim.) You advocate 
simultaneous examination ?— Yes, 

26203. Mainly on the ground that it will help 
to remove a certain sense of injustice ?— Yes, 

26204, There is another important principle 
involved in this question, is there not, namely, the 
larger employment of Indians in the higher posts 
in the administration of the country ?— Yes. 

26205. And, as I gather, you will be able to 
satisfy that principle by simultaneous examina- 
tions ?—The principle will be gradually eatisfied : 
it will not be done at once, 

26206. I suppose you are quite aware that 
the system of recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service was framed with a view to English condi- 
tions entirely, without much regard to their 
suitability to Indian candidates ?—Y es, 

26207. The subjects are framed like that: in 
fact, the whole scheme is like that ?— Yes. 

26208.. Supposing you are to select the best 
Indian talent, do you think it is absolutely neces- 
sary to stick to this system? —Broadly speaking, 
our educational system is founded in imitation of the 
English system, at any rate so far as the subjects 
which are learnt. 

26209. Take, for instance, the literary subjects, 
Greek, Latin, French: they are all alien to Indian 
Schools and Universities, are they not ?—Yes, 

£6210. And the subjects you have suggested 
in your answer to question (16), namely, Indian 
Philosophy, Indian History, and Indian Law, do not 
find any place in the present Syllabus ?—Thatis so. 

26211, Would it not, in your opinion, be a 
more satisfactory principle to ascertain, as far as 
poesible, the number and proportion of Indians 
who ought to be employed in the higher adminis- 
tration of the country, and then to find out what 
would be the best means of selecting tke Indian 
members of the Civil Service ?—~ Even eupposing 
you are able to find out such a proportion just now, 
it will not hold ten years hence. 

26212. No, that isso, Wecannot deal with 
the future once for all. But if what I have sug 
gested were done, would it not be a more reasonable 
method of proceeding ?— We ought to eee, first of 
all, whether the new system does introduce a dis- 
proportionate number of Indians. 

£6218. Supporting you were to set apart a 
certain number of appointments for Indians, and 
then select them by the most suitable method, do 

ou not think that by that means you would be 
fikely to get more suitable Indians for the 
higher administration ?—TI do not think so. 

26214. I will give one instance, the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Judiciary. I think you 
heard Sir Bagil Scott eay that the best methcd 
of recruiting Indians to the higher Judiciary here 
would be to make appointments from the Bar. 
Would you differ from that opinion ?—I have not 
much experience of the Bar, and of the Judiciary, 
so I cannot say. 

26215. If that is a sound opinion, you 
would have to exclude the Judiciary from your 
echeme, 60 far as it falls to the lot of Indians ?—— 
Yes. That ought to be excluded from the Indian 
‘Civil Service alo, 


26216. It is suggested that there should be a 


different method of selection of Indians for the 
Judiciary, because we have a fairly strong Indian 
Bar in India, and the English barrieters recruited 


from England would not be familiar with the. 
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people and the manner of administration out here. 
Hence, a differentiation has to be made. Do you 
not agree with that ?—I think the Indians ought. 
to be reoruited in the same way. 

26217, Because Englishmen are recruited in 
that way ?— Yes. 

26218, If we could find some proper method 
of recruiting a substantially larger number of 
Indians in the higher branches of the administra- 
tion, do you not think that would satisfy public 
opinion in this Presidency: I mean some method. 
other than simultaneous examination ?—It would 
not satisfy me; and I do not think it would 
satisfy a large number of people. 

26219, Although it resulted in a large recruit- 
ment of Indians in the higher administrative 
appointments ?— Yes, 

26220, Does it, then, practically come to this, 

that, in your opinion, the most important question 
of simultaneous examination and not the larger 
employment of Indians in the administration ?— 
What I expect as the result of simultaneous 
examination is that there will bea larger onmber 
of Indians; but Ido not want a larger nomber of 
Indians if they cannot get in by the same tests as 
Englishmen, 
_ 26221, You would have the same subjects, 
andthe same competitive examination ?—A slight 
change in one or two subjects might be good ; but, 
on the whole, the subjects and the examination 
should be the same. A few subjects might be 
added, such as Indian Law, but no other changes 
should be made. Such little changes are occasion- 
ally made as when Italian was recently added. 

26222, (Mr. Madge.) In giving the answers 
which you have been goad enough to place on. 
record, have you looked at the questions from the 
point of view of the legitimate claims of an 
educated class, or from the point of view of the 
best interests of the great masses ?—I do not think 
these two are inconsistent. 

26228, You think they run parallel to one 
another ?— Yes, 

26224, You have not realised that it is possible 
that the Government of the country, feeling 
bound, on the one hand, to consider tha interests 
and the legitimate claims of educated Indian, and, 
on the other, the claims of the masses, may think 
that they are not quite consistent with each other ? 
—That would be 3 mistaken idea. 

26225. A mistaken idea on the part of a 
responsible Government which has a mass of 
information which is not within my reach, and 
perbaps not within yours ?—It ought not to be.so. 

26226. That may be in a world in which 
everything is as it ought to be; but here it is con- 
ceivable that the interests of different classes ma: 
run in different directions, The Government ig 
bound to give us the best material it can find: 
from any class, after considering all its various 
responsibilities ?— Yes. 

26227, Do you think it is an advantage for a 
young Indian to be sent to England !—Not too 

oung. 

96828, We have had the opinion given to us 
on the one hand, that it is better for an Indian to 

o when he is more impressionable, and, on the other 
hard: we have had the opinion given us that it is 
better for him to go later in life when he has 
developed the powers of observation. Do you agree 
with the latter opinion ?— Yes. 

26229. Do you think that at either stage, 
whether old or young, the Indian is in no sense 
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and degree alienated from that class of local 
influence which may be serviceable to a: public 
officer ?—-I do not understand your question. 

26230. Whether old or young, an Indian 
going to England comes under the influence of a 
- number of conditions quite different from those 
belonging to his own country ? — Yes. 


~ 26231. Some of those conditions are really 
good for this country, while others may not be. 
Do you think that all Indians who go to England 
preserve themselves from influences which perhaps 
tell against their proving good officers? —I 
think most Indians derive only good; but if they 

0 too young they are likely to derive harm 
rom it. 

26232, You have not heard of any Indians 
who have gone to England who, although not 
quite young, have suffered very seriously and have 

- proved failures ?—-The people I want to go to 
England, and who would get into the Indian 
Civil Service, would not suffer. 

26233, It is not the people that you want to 
go. Iam speaking of those who go generally ?—~ 
They go because they can do no good here, 

26234. Have you heard of such Indians, or 
have you not ?—I have heard of illustrations, 

26285. There are bad bargains in all races: 
You have heard of some ?—Yes, 

26236, In answer to question (3), you think 
that the present system is not fair so fat as the 
Natives of India are concerned ?—Yes, tha‘ is so, 


26237. But why is: it not fair if, for the class 
you are speaking of, their going to England is all 
to the good ?—It is becazse it is a great risk. 
They cannot afford the money to go to Esgland, 
-It is, after all, a very costly business. I. have 
been looking at the Indian Civil Service Commis- 
sioners’ reports. In 1887 the New Zealand 
Government asked them to have an examination 
in Australasia in order to save the expense of go- 
ing to England, 


26288. I quite see the grievance of fathers 
who have to pay the expenses; but we are con- 
sidering whether the going to England of the class 
you wish to see there is altogether an advantage 
or not, Ifitis an advantage where comes in the 
unfairness ?— Because everybody might not be rich 
enough to pay for that advantage. It all depends 
upon the circumstances of the man, whether he is 
able to pay for the advantages or not. 

26239. One of your reasons for holding exam- 
inations in India is to re-adjust the inequalities of 
fate ?—Yes. 

26240. In answer to question (6) you say: 
“ At present after an Indian gets into the Civil 
Service he labours under no disqualification except 
when selection is made for the highest posts in the 
Service ” ?—Yes. 


26241, ‘He is generally taken for what he is 
worth,” you say. DoT understand you to mean 
that up to a certain point the Government takes 
_ the Indian Civilian generally for what he is worth, 
butthat beyond that pointthey are influenced by 
other considerations ?—One reads it in the papers. 

26242, I want your opinion, and not that of 
an irresponsible press ?—-We see that out of so 
meny Indians who have got through the Indian 
Civil Serviee for a long time there has been no 
Indian Member of the Covneil, for instance. 
From all these reasons one can gather that for the 
- posts for which selection is made Indians may 
',  Ponstbly be considered unsuitable, 





26243. Do you think it inconceivable that 
although the Government highly approve of 
Indian Civilians, yet there are some mysterious 
reasons which prevent them from doing justice to 
those men according to their own conception of 
duty, which may be right or wrong ?—I do not 
know what other considerations they have, except 
that they are Indians. 

26244. Ido not want to be personal at all. 
We have heard in previous evidence that they were 
very thoroughly qualified in some respects, though 
not considered qualified in other respects. That 
consideration may appeal very strongly to the 
Government when it is thinking of the vast 
masses ?—It may ; Ido not know. But that is 
what we see from the results. 

26245. That is to say, you would judge of 
results, although you have no means of appreciat- 
ing the influences under which those results were 
brought about ?—That is only a deduction from 
the large mass of facts which one sees. 

26246, You are an advocate of simultaneous 
examination. Do you, or do you not, think, con- 
sidering the effect that examinations have alread 
had on Indian education, if you brought this 
higher temptation into the field, that that influence 
which has not been for good may be aggravated ? 
——I.do not think it has brought harm to English 
ol Examinations, I think, have done 
good. . ‘ 

26247. You do not think there is a tendency 
to qualify for examinativns rather than to develo 
mind and character ?—That is what is usually sai 
but I do not very much believe in it. 

26248. You say it is “ usually said’? ?—Yes, 

26249. And you go against the general 
conviction? » Yes, 

26250, In answer to question (8) you say, 
“Theoretically it is desirable that all classes and 
communities should be represented in the public 
service,’ Do you not fear that if you set up 
this standard of duty there would be a temptation 
to depart from the other standard which considers 
efficiency and the needs of the whole country 
rather than the claims of classes?—Yes, that is 
what Isay. I say that the claims of communities 
should not have too much weight. 

20251. Can qe devise any method of moderat- 
ing it, if this influence once set in of representing 
classes ?——I do not propose any communal repre- 
sentation for the Indian Civil Service at all, but 
Ido propose a certain modification for the lower 
Provincial Service, 

26252. In answer to question (12) you Bay, 
“Further, this extension will open a new avenue 
to the scions of Native Princely families who, 
while they are in their own territories, are 
accustomed to regard themselves as little gods 
but who, if given proper opportunity, are likely to 
prove desirable Civil Servants in British India," 
I do not suppse anybody, either Indian or 
European, would object to the bringing in of 
this class of gentlemen in the British Services 
if a method could be devised. The question has 
been asked whether any practical method could be 
devised which would bring over this class. Has 
any scheme occurred to you ?’—Evea now there are 
small openings for the scions of Native houses. 
because they are not allowed to compete in the 
examination. : 

26258. Never mind what mistakes have been: 
made. Can you suggest any method by which 
they may be corrected: can you think of any 
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practical sshem>? —I do not know of any, except 
to give them the sam2 chance as others. 

26254. Wit refereacs to your answer to 
‘question (19), about the minimum proportion of 
Kuropean subjects, do you think it is possible to 
perfect the machinery of Government t> such a 
-dezree that it will not depend upon the personality 
of any class of officers to carry it out ?—'The machi- 
nery will work under any class of officers, It iss 
question of personality azainst machinery. 

26255. Doyou think it is possible to develop the 
machinery to such a dezrea that little will depend 
upon the personality of the officer working it, and 
-everything on the perfection of the machinery ?— 
I think the amount that will depend upoa per- 
sonality will become smaller and smaller, but I do 
not know how far that will go. 

26256. Can you conceive it possible or im- 
possible ?—I do not think it is quite possible. 

23257. Supposing anything went wrong with 
the machinery the personality of the officer could 
-correct it, but if anything went wrong with the 
personality of the officer no perfection of the 

machinery could make it better ?—No. 


26258. (Mr. Fisher.) You say youare strongly 
opposed to any lowerius of the age of competitive 
examination ?—Yes. 

26259. You thiuk it would interfere with the 
B.A. examination in India if the age were lowered 
to nineteen ? Yes. ; 

26260. Your second objection is that you think 
that men would do better in India if brought out 
at a relatively mature age ?—Yes, 


26261. And your third objection is that an 
examination, say at nineteen, at the school-leaving 
age in Hoagland, would act uafairly to Indian 
candidates ?— Yes. 

26262, You were, I believe, Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge ?—Yes. 

26263. Can you tell me how much mathe- 
matics an iitelligent Indian boy would have read 
at the age of nineteen ?—About what the public- 
school boy knows, and the college scholar at Cam- 
bridge when he enters. 

26264, He would have real the Differential 
Calculus ?-— Yes. 

26265, He would ba about on that level ?— 
Yes. I found myself on that same level. 

26266. He would be on the same level as an 
intelligent English echool-boy at nineteen ?—~ Yea, 


26267. So tbat if mathematics form2d a sub- 
stantial part of the examination the Indian 
competitor would practically have an equal chance 
with bis English adversary ?—Not at ninetecn : at 
twenty, after his B.A, 

26208. Assuming the B.A. difficulty was got 
over ?—~In India now every University requires 
the candidate to be twenty years of age before 
taking his B.A. degree. 

26269. I was excluding the consideration of 
the B.A, degree, I was asking you whether an 
Indian boy at nineteen would know as much 
mathematics as an English boy at ninetean ?~-Not 
the best English boy. 

26270, The best English boy? You yourself 
would have known a great deal more? —I knew 
_just as much as the other entrance scholars in my 
class. 

23271. But of course 7 for a scholarship at 
St. John’s they require a very high standard ?— 
Yes, a pretty high standard. The lectures at the 
College practically assume that, 
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23272, It has been pat to us in some quarters 
that it would be very desirable for certain reasons 
to lower the age of the competitive examination to 
nineteen, and for the boys elected at nineteen, 
Indian and English, to be put through a course of 
training in a Training College in England. I 
wish ta consider how far that would be prejudicial 
to Indian chances. That is my point. I gather 
from you that if the examination at the aze of 
nineteen were to be mainly & mathematical exam- 
ination, it would not be prejudicial ?—If it were 
only in mathematics it would not be prejudicial. 

26273. 
& substantial part of the examination, the Indian 
competitor at nineteza would not bz prejudiced ?— 
Not so far as the mathematical part. 

26274, In what particular departments of 
knowledge tvould he feel his specit deficien2y at 
nineteen ?—Iu Latin and Greek, for instance. 

26275, And English Composition ? —Yes, 

26276. English Literature ?—If he devoted a 
large amount of time to mathematics, he would 


not be able to devote much time to English, 


Literature. 

23277. Is English Literature well taught at 
the Indian Colleges ?— Not at that stage. 
would only teach a few books, 


26278. Are you familiar with the teaching of 
English Literature in English Schools? Do you 
think it is taught in a very brilliant manner? 
When you were at St John’s were you very mach 
struck by the attainments of your fellow-students 
in English Literature ?—They dii not know much 
English Literature. 

26279. Didthey know much English History f 
—A fair amount. 


26280. Do you think it woald be impossible . 


for) the Indian scholar at ninateen to beat an 
English scholar in English History at the same 


age ?—Not a mathematical scholar. If he were. 


only doing History he might possibly do so. 
26281, Do you say it would be impossible to 
contrive an examinatioa for boys at nin teen which 


[continued,. 


They. 


In so far as mathematics would forn — 


shoul be fair to the Indian competitor at that. 


age, and also fair to the English competitor at 
that age ?-~I think it would be difficult. 

26282. Ido not quite understand where the 
special difficulty would come in?—First of all 
there is Latin and Greek. An English boy kuows 
thosz, and the Indian boy dozs not. If, for 
instance, as an addition you put Sanskrit anda 
vernacular language along with that in the curri- 
culum, the advantage of an English boy from his 
Latin and Greek would come to the Indian boy 


from his Sanskrit and vernacular language. . That 


may be a possibility. 

26283. If that were arranged for, you think, 
they might compete on equal terms ?—Then there 
is not much difference. But there is always the 
difference of the language. 

26284. I gather that you would be opposed 
to the idea of a special Training College for 
Indians and English nen, bacause you attach great 
importanoa to a University elucation for Indians ? 
—Yes, 


26285. Can yon tell me why you attach this’ 
specia! importance to a University education for 


Indians?—I think they come to kaow lots of 


people, and they come into contact with many” 


kinds of activities, and go on. es 
26286. You are conscious of having derived a 
great deal of banefit yourself ?—~Yes, 
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26287. And you think that the view you hold 
so strongly would be generally shared by Indians 
who go to England ?—Yes. 

26288. They would rather prefer to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge than go to a special Training 
College ?— Yes. 

£6289. I see you are in favour of simultaneous 
examination, ard that you think that if there is 
the least difference between the examination of 
Indians and the examination of Englishmen the 
audinng would be regarded as socially inferior ?— 

€8, 

26290. But you go on to suggest a very 
considerable alteration in the curriculum of the 
competitive examination: you wish to import 
Sanskrit and Arabic ?—Those are there already. 


26291. But you wish to enlarge the number 
of marks so as to bring them level with Latin and 
Greek ; and you wish to add Indian History, 
Indian Philosophy, and Hindu and Mahommedan 
Law ?— Yes. 

26292. In other words, you contemplate an 
examination at which, with the exception cf two 
compulsory subjects, an Indian may be examined 
upon one set of papers, ard an Englishman may 
be examined upon another set of yapers ?—LEven 
now there isa similar difficulty, One Englishman 
may be examined upon one set of papers, and 
another Englishman on another. 


26298. If the curriculum of the examination ig 
altered as you suggest, will it not practically be the 
case that the Indian will, with the exception of 
these two subjects, do one examination, and the 
Englishman, with the exception of these two 
subjects, will do another ?—Not altogether. 
There are 6,000 marke, If a man takes all of 
them they would be worth about 1,500 or 1,800 
marks. 

26294. You are aware that the papers set in 
Sanekrit would not be looked cver by the examiner 
who set the papers in Latin and Greek ?— Yes, 

26295. And that your Oriental papers, which 
would largely be taken up by Indians, would be 
examined and lIcoked over and marked by a 
different set of men from the papers which would 
be largely taken up by Englishmen ?—Ard the 
papers in Latin acd Greek would be by different 
examiners from those who examine in mathematics. 


26296. Perfectly true. But my point is this. 
It seems to me that under the guise cf simultaneous 
examination you are practically proposing a scheme 
of separate examination ?—-No; it is adding one 
or two more subjects, as, for instance, when geo- 
graphy was added three or four years ago. 

26297. You kave a set cf Onental subjects, 
competence in which would enable an Indian 

upil to yass; and you have a set of western 
pubjecte, competence in which will enable an 
English student to pars ?—Competence only in 
these subjects will not enable an Indian to pags, 

26298. Very rearly ?—I do nct think so. 

. 26299, You obeerve in your answers that an 
Oxford wan who takes the degrce in Luttlerae 
Humantores could practically get the maximum 
number of marks without taking an additional 
subject ; and row you are proycsivg that Sanskrit 
and Arabic should have the same marks as Latin 
and Greek ?— A man dces rot do loth languages, 
He dces either Sanskrit or Arabie; co that he will 
only take one. 

¥6800, Aralic ie marked as highly as Latin 
atd other Indien gubjects; ycu suggest Indian 


Law, Indian History, and Indian Philosophy : 
do you not propose that a man would be able to 
pass in upon these subjects ?—-No. I look at the 
marks. Two years ago out of 800 marke the 
highest number was 511. Ordinarily a student 
gets 800 or 400 marks in Sanskrit. 


26301. You are proposing a different scale ?— 
On the same ratio out of 1,100 marks the marks 
obtained weuld be about 500 or 600, unless the 
man is a great Sanskrit echoler. 

26302. You have indicated what, I suppose, is 
yerfectly true, that the examination in London 
is 80 contrived as to give special favilities for men 
trained in English Universities ?— Yes. 

£6303. And that the marke have been ailjust- 
ed with very great care so that men who have 
passed out with high honours at Oxford and 
Cambridge may be able to take a good place at 
the examination without the help of the cram- 
mer ?-—Yes, generally. 

26804. The object being to secure for the 
Service the best brains the English Universities 
can produce ?—~ Yes, 


26308. You are aware that an examination 
widely diverging in character from the stable 
courses of our best Universities would generally 
be regarded as injurious to the educational interests. 
of our Universities ?— Yes. 

26806. I gather from your very interesting 
Memorandum that the Indian Civil Service 
examination as at present constituted does diverge 
very widely from the staple courses of Indian. 
Universities ?—It does not. It only gees a little: 
further. Our subjects are practically the same 
except that we do not goin very much for Latin 
and Greek. ‘Mathematics and Science are the 
same. 


26807. Am I not right in saying that a 
brilliant M.A. student in an Indian University: 
will only be one-third on his way towards the 
Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

26808. He will have to take up two extra 
subjects ? — Yes. 

26309. ‘That, surely, is a great divergence ?— 
So, also, is it at Oxford or Cambridge. The man 
who takes mathematics at Cambridge has to read 
yrivately some cther subject. 1 find that good 
Wranglers get only 1,800 or 1,400 marks, ‘The 
man who takes ny the Seience Tripos at Cam- 
bridge also gets only that number of marks, and 
he has to make the rest: up by other subjects. 

26810. ‘lhe man who bes had a four years’ course 
at Cambridge in Science can get the maximum, 
number of marks without any additional work ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

26811. He would be near the maximum ?— 
But this man has two Triposes, and not one, the 
Mathematica Tripos and the Natural Science 
‘lyipoe, practically two M.A.’s of the Bombay 
University, and s0 on. 

£@31z. If the staple of your Indian M.A. 
examination only equips a man with one-third of 
his necescary cutfit tor success in the Indian Civil 
Service competiticn, do you not really think that. 
he weuld be tempted to scramble through the 
remainirg two-thirds in rather an unsatisfactory 
way ?—'Lhat s what everybody does in England : 
he mainly depends ufon one subject, mathematics. 
for instance, and scrambles through tke others, 
‘The classics man gets about one-third of the marks. 
from these otber subjects: he does not get the 
fame percentage of marks in them, 
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263123. In other words, you think there would 
be no danger cf cramming in India?—No, I do 
not think so. 

26314. Can you tell me what steps a young 

Indian who has an M.A. in English Literature 
' would take to work up for the Indian Civil Service 
in India ?—JI think, first of all, the man will uot 
go in for the M.A. He will go in for the B.A. 
and afterwards prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service. To goin for the M.A. would apoil his 
chances altogether. 

26315. What assistance would he get from 
his University in this course of preparation ?—He 
will not take a regular University course. If he 
wants to take Modern History ke will take one 
course, say, General Modern History, and leave 
aside the other part of the course for M.A. For 
instanee, if he wants to taka Science, he will take 
up one Science, and so on. 

26316. From twenty years of age onwards he 
would be specially preparing himself for this 
examination, picking out his courses in the 
University ; here one, and here another, with such 
assistance as he could get from the University ?— 
Yes. 

26317, Supposing we consider the question as 
educationalists, setting aside all questions about 
Civil Service ambition, and so on, if you were 
devising a scheme of examination which was 
calculated to bring to the front, withonb any 
undue forcing, the best young men in India, 
would you select un examination which kad been 
devised for the English Universities, or would 
you construct an examination which was con- 
genial to the ccurses pursued in the Indian Univer- 
sities ?— I think the courses are nearly the same. 
We are approximating mcre and more to the 
English courses, In Bombay we have recently had 
a change of courses. From eighteen onwards the 
student does only one subject in addition to English. 
We are approximating more and more to the 
standard of English Universities in that way. 





26318, That tendency is increasing, you 
think ?— Yes. 
26819. So that speaking as an educatioralist, 


considering the interests of education alone, you do 
not think that avy injury would be done by 
imposing this exotic examination upon the 
students ?—No. 

26320. (Mr. Macdonald.) Since we started 
our investigations, the most important problem 
which we have Leen trying to solve is how to 
find the expert for Indian Government, ard the 
first part of that problem is how to recruit. I 
understand that the body of your evidence deals 
with that particular point ?— Yes. 

26821. There seem to be two schools that 
have come before us. One school says that the 
recruit should be taken from the man who has 
the fullest general culture, that is, the University 
Graduate ?— Yes. 

26322. The other echool says that we should 
get a youth of good ability and then specialize 
him upon Indian subjects ?— Yes. 

26823. I understand from your evidence that 
you belong to the first school ?—Yes. 


26324. There are certain objections to the 
proporals of the first school. Will you help me 
with ycur views upon them? First of all, it is 
raid that the men who come out aftera University 
training are really too old to accommodate them- 
selves to Indian conditions, Have you had any 


exjerience upon that point?—I have not had — 
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much experience, but from what experience I have: 
had I do not think that that applies. 

26825. You do not find that the Englishma: 
who has gone through Oxford and Cambridge, 
and who has undergone a year’s probation at a 
University, is too hard in his mind to become 
sympathetic with Indian conditions ?--I do not 
think so, 

26326. Do you not say, over and over again 
in hae evidence, that there is a lack of sympathy, 
and that there is not sufficient social inter-: 
course ?—That cannot be got over by taking them: 
young. ae 

26327. Let us take it stage by staze. It is 
alleged that that is one cf the defects which has 
been experienced, and it is also alleged that it is 
because they come out old. But whilst you adm‘t 
that the allegation is true, so far as your experience: 
is concerned, you do not think the reason assigned 
to it is the proper reason ? --That is so. 

26328. ‘That is what I wanted to hear your 
evidence upon. Do you rot think, as a matter 
of fact, and from your own experience of men, that 
if you bring a man of 23 or 24 into a new climate, 
with new social circumstances, and to a very large 
extent a new civilization, he isa little bit old to. 
accommodate himself to it ?—-No. I do not think so, 


26329. Let me put if from your point of 
view. Supposing England were governed from 
India, and the Indian Governors were kept here 
upon an oriental training and not upon a western 
training at all, untii they reached the age of 23 or: 
24, and were sent to tae West to govern sym- 
pathetically over the English, do you not think 
that age would be a little bit too old ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

26330. Let me puta simpler problem to you. 
Supposing no Indian Students came over to. 
England until he reach.d the age of 24, would he 
then make the same use cf English educational 
facilities asx he could make if he pues over after he 
passes his B.A. degree at the ave of 20 ? — Because 
the facilitizs there are intended for younger 
boys. 
36331, I think you could answer the question 
without raising a new condition. Supposing 
facilities were given toa man of 23 or 24 ?—He 
would then have more advantage, I think. 


26332. Would he then leara more by coming 
in and taking advantage of the fa-ilities given tv 
a young man at the age of 24, or would it not be 
altogether to his advantage to come in at an earlier 
age and take the facilities given at that age and 
work up through them to the facilities piven a 
the higher age ?—I think it would be, on the: 
whole, better for the man to go up older. 

26833. When he had got his mind pretty 
wall fixed with the education and the experience 
and social views of his old civilization ?—HEHe can. 
judge of what is better there, and what use to 
make of the new conditions he sees there. 

26384. Elow fardces habit enter into judg- 
ment when you reach the age of 25 in the case of: 


. the ordinary man ?—Not very far, dces it? 


I will leave it there. Another objec- 


26835. 


tion has been raised with the probation for this 


expert for whom we are all hunting and have been 
hunting for weeks and months,—-that if you put 
your open competition age at after “0, then you 
have not got a sufficient opportunity of giving. 
your selected men probation ‘—The lawyer comes 
and tells us, in Law; the Civil Servant gays, in 
pelitical instincts. 
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26836. The lawyer wants more training. He 
admits that he cannot get it at this late age. The 
Civilian wants general and better political training, 
and he admits that he cannot get it at this late age. 
Cannota good deal of this education be obtained by 
training ?—I do not know. I think he can get 
sufficient training after he is 20. 

26837. You think that the man passing his 
open competitive examination at this late age, and 
then trained afterwards, can first of all have suffi- 
cient training in the work he has to do, either as 
a Judge or as a political Civil Servant, and then 
after all that training can still enter into Indian 
life, and give you satisfaction ?—To get legal or 
political training he must first of all have 
general culture. General culture will help him to 
get that training. 

26388. We will take the point of the age. 
We may agree that you require a certain amount 
of culture. The light I want you to throw is 
upon the one little definite point of the age. Can 
he get this adequate training in the law, on the 
one hand, and political instinct and judgment and 
handling of matters, on the other hand, by passing 
the open competitive examination at the age at 
which he is supposed to pass it at now ?—Yes, 
I think «0. 

26339, In order to get your evidence quite 
consistent and complete, the objection you take to 
them, from the point of view of probation, and so 
on, you do not attribute to the fact that the aze is 
late ?—I do not think so, 

26240. Now let us go to the other school. I 
think we all see that there will be certain difficul- 
ties so far as the Indian youth is concerned if we 
lower the age ?—Ycs. 

26341. Various proposals have been made. 
Mr, Fisher has goue over the ground, and I should 
like to have your answer to certain questions I 
wish to ask you in order to lead up to the point 
I want to get at. Do you think it is possible, or 
do you think it is impossible, that we can re- 
adjust the advantages given to young Indians as 
vompared with young Englishmen by a change in 
the examination ?—I do not quite follow you, 

26342. Svpposing we fix the age at 18 or 19, 
dp you think we could devise an examination 
paper which would apply equally to the young 
{Indian student of that age and to the English 
student of that age ?—It will be difficult to devise 
the whole examination. 

26843, But by providing for alternative sub- 
jects =I think it would be difficult. 

26344, But would it be impossible, by -follow- 
ing the same system we now follow and enabling 
the student to select a number of subjects on 
which you could give him the maximum number 
of marks, to so adjust the differences between 
English and Indian education that the examina- 
tion will be an equal test of general culture upon 
both sides of the competitive cadre? - You would 
have to put in a large number of alternative sub- 
sects which are not thought of. Vernaculars would 
foe subject which nobody has thought of yet. 

26845. Ido not want to go into details. Will 
you give me & more definite answer? Do you think 
it could be done ?—Possibly, but it should be done. 

26346, On the same basis as our present 
examination papers, Dot putting in Vernaculars 
which would be for the purpose of giving the 
Indian an advantage, but selecting subjects which 
would really indicate the governing capacity of 
the sucoessful candidate ?—I de not think go. 


26347. We have had proposals of another 
kind, véz., that you should select Indian students 
under scholarships at a very early age, 14 or 15 
I understood you to say, in answer to Sir Murray 
Hammick, that people would be found willing to 
send their children on the inducement offered to 
them at that age?—-I do not think it would be 
useful in the interests of the country to send young 
boys a: that age. 

26848. But do you think people would be 
found to do it ?—~Yes. 

26349. Would that, in your opinion, give you 
a type of Indian Civil Servant who would do better 
Aa the present type of Indian Civil Servant? — 

oO. 

26350. Do you think it would be possible from 
an educational and political point of view to select 
possible candidates at an earlier age in a profitable 
way ?=—_No, 

26351. You do not think it would; why ?— 
A boy may be very precocious at 13, if you select 
him at that age, but he may fall off afterwards, 

26352. But he may be precocious at 19 ?— 
There is a difference in precocity at the age of 19 
or 20 and precocity at the age of 14 or 14. 

26353, Would you give us another reason ?-— 
Tf he stayed in England for ten years he would 
forget, all about India: in fact he would be 
denationalized. 

26351. Would you be able to draw from the 
classes which are known as the educated classes, 
at the age of 14 or 15, pupils who when they 
obtain further educational facilities would begin 
to show their ability ?—~If you select a number of 
men, a large number of them would prove failures. 

26355. Iwill put itto you in this way. Do 
you find in your experience, as the head of Fer- 
gusson College, that a large number of men come 
from classes who are not in a position to show their 
educational attainments and promise at the age 
of 14? — Yes. 

26358, You find that ?-—Some people who show 
promise do not always become good afterwards ; 
whereas other people who do not show promise do 
become really good afterwards. 

26357, I have a feeling, perhaps you will tell 
me if t am right, that if you select at the age of 
18 or 14 you are not only passing over individuals, 
but you are passing over great classes who have not 
had the educational facilities at that time to show 
their powers; they are in some obscure schools, 
they are still coming aloug; and you must select 
at a much later age if you are going to select the 
very best intellect India can produce. Do you 
agree with that {—Yes. 

26358. If you do not get your simultaneous 
examinations, you are willing to give scholarships 
from universities ?—Yes. 

26859. After they have passed their B.A. 
degree ?-— Yes, 

26360. I think there is some misunderstanding 
about your scheme. You want: three students 
from each university ?—Yes. 

26351. But only for one of them do you want 
the Government to provide a scholarship ?—'The 


. Government is to provide all the scholarships, but 


it has to make the choice of the third man. 

26862. And then they go through the usual 
procedure ?—Yes, they will see the list; and if 
actually the third man does not belong to the 
community they will select the fourth. 

26363. And the selected man: will go through 
the usual training in England, and so on ? —Yeg, 
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26364, Then putting all these points together, 
you are of opinion that we cannot think of select- 
ing Indians at, say, the age of 14 or 15 ?~Yes, 
that is so. : 

26865. And that if we try to select them at 
the age of 19 the crux of our difficulty will be in 
the examination paper to equalize the Indian 
chance and the English chance ?—Yes. 

26366. If we get over that difficulty, the rest 
would be smooth sailing, so far as you are 
‘concerned ?~-Yes, I think so. 

26367, There is one other point. Supposing 
we cannot give you your school, could you help 
the Commission with suggestions as to how this 
esprit de corps between the English and Indian 
could be made better than it is now? I am inte- 
rested in what you say in answer to question (33). 
You know what happens to a young man who 
comes here now. He is posted to a district, and 
he goes on with the technical part of his 
‘work ? ~- Yes, 

26368. Could any influence be brought to 
bear upon him which would introduce him to these 
lines of life which you have laid down in your 
answer to question (33), short of your own 
proposal ?—-I do not know, unless you put him 
under an Indian officer. 

26369. Thatis one of the things. You think 
it would bea very good experienca for the young 
Englishman that at some time during’ hig 
probation here, not nesessarily during the whole 
-of his probation, he should be put under an Indian 
officer ?—Yes, 

26370. So as to understand Indian things ?— 


Yes. 

26871. Have you found out that su‘licient 
eare is taxen with respect to the superior officers 
ta whom these young men are posted ?—No. 

26372. (Mr. Sly.) You are the Principal of 
the biggest college in the Bombay Presidency ?— 
Yes. 

‘26873, Would you kindly tell us what careers 
mest attract the best students of your colleges ?— 
The Indian Civil Service would be the biggest 
attraction, if they can all go in for it. 

26874. What are the other attractions ?— 
Some go in for Law, and the lower Government 
‘service, : 

26875, “Which is the greater attraction to the 
best students, Law or the lower Government 
service ?—I cannot say. It all depends upon 
what connectiois a man has. If a man has a 
lawyer relative he would probably go in for Law, 
.as hig relative might be able to push him on in 
his career. 

26376, As far as you can judge, those two 
would be about equal?—Yes, I think so, There 
are not many chances of rising high in the Gov- 
ernment service. If there were many chances of 
rising high in the Government service they would 
prefer it. 

26377. Are there many posts available in the 
higher Provincial Service ? —No. 

26378. . There is very little direct recruitment ? 

£6379. If there were more direct recruitment, 
-do you think it would be more attractive ?— Yes, 
after the Indian Civil Service. 

26380. In one place you have stated that the 
number of first-class Indian students who are 
unable to go home to England to pass the exam- 
dination is probably not as great as the number who 
do go home and pass ?——Yes. Iam talking only 





of the Bombay University of which I know somes 
thing. 

26381. What class of student do you refer to, 
the M.A. ?—The B.A. generally. 


26382. You think that at least half of the 
more brilliant B.A.’s already go home to study for 
the Indian Civil Service? -Yes, if they are of the 
proper age, andso on, The aze limit outs it very 
fine. Ifa man loses ona year he cannot’ appear® 
for the Indian Civil Service, and he does not think 
of going in for it. 

26388, Then the difficulty that you put in 
the front is the expense. You have stated so far 
as the expense is conc:rned that it would be “the 
enormous amount of money ” f—Yes. 

25384, Ishould like to understand this clearly 
What is the “ enormous amount of money’? If 
simultaneous examinations were introduced, surely . 
the monetary difference between the two would 
be the cost of a second class passage to England 
and tack, plas a month’s residence in London. Is 
not that what you mean by “the enormous sum | 
of money ’?—If a student wants to go to 
Exgland he wants to go and study. 


26385. But the introduction of simultaneous 
examination will not affect the point, will it? 
The actual monetary loss he suffersis what I have 
mentioned ?—It would be two or three thousand 
rupees, He does not consider if worth his while 
to go, If the examinations were held in India he 
would take his chance. 

26386, 
money at issuef—It would be about Rs. 3,000, 
if he were simply to go up for the examination. 


26387. Do you know from your experieace 
whether a substantial number of Indians who have 
sueceeded in the Indian Civil Service and in the 
Indian Medical Service have gone to England by 
the expenditure of their own mzans or by subscrip- 
tions given to them by their relatives or claas- 
fellows, or by Syndicates, or som2 arrangement of 
that kind?—-A great number have gone to Eng 
land with funds borrowed from some people. 


26388. I know of three or four who have 
succeeded in that way ?—Yes, some have gone in 
that way, and some have gone with their own 
money. 

26389. There are a certain number of brilliant 
students who go to England either with their own 
money or with money subscribed by their class 
friends. How many brilliant students ara there 
left in India who are unable to go on account of 
their not having their own money, or who are 
unable to borrow?—I should not think more 
than as many. 

26890. You have examined the question of 
castes who have succeeded in the Indian Civil 
Service, and you have come to the conclusion that 
open competition does satistactorily meet, at least 
to some extent, the desire for. that representation 
among the community ?-—Yes. 

26391. You have also expressed the opinion 
that with educational advancement amongst the 
Muhammadans and cther castes, any present evils 
should be rectified in course of time ? —Yes. 

26392. You have examined the statistics ?— 


Yes. 

26393, Ifyou look at the statistics for the 
past ten years, 1903 to 1912, you will find that 
there has not: been a single successful candidate 
from the Panjab, from Central India, from Raj- . 
putana, or from the Central Provinezss, Do you - 


But what would be the amount of - - 
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think that that isa reasonable satisfaction for all 
castes and communities ?—Only last year a man 
named Ramchandra passed in the Punjab. 

26394. Do you know tke number of Muham- 
madans who have passed ?~—-Nine Muhammadans 
passed. : 

26895. There are nine Muhammadans in the 
Service at the present time ?— Yes. 
> 26396, How mary have passed within the last 
' ten years? It appears that in those ten years we 
have not had a single Muhammadan who has passed 
from Northern India. Do you think that this 
points to open competition as a method of procuring 
the representation of castes and communities ?—If 
you go in for Mubhammadans for one particular 
Province, if may not. Very few have passed 
altogether. 

38397. Tn your answer to question (7) you say, 
“Dame rumour has it that in some cases the 
results of the open comrzetition for the Provincial 
Civil Service when it was open were faked so as to 
geta previously prepared result?’ Can you tell us 
by whom that examination was conducted ?— 
I should not like to say in public. If the Hall is 
cleared I will give the details. 

26398, If euch a rumour has arisen with regard 
to the Provircial Civil Service examination, do you 
think there is any possibility of dissatisfaction 
arising from the simultaneous examination ‘on 
similar grounds ?— No; I do not think so, jf it ia 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

26399. But supposing it happened after the 
intrcducticn of simultaneous examination that for 
some years no Indian candidate appeared in the 
list as ‘successful, do you think that would 
cause dissatisfaction ?--No; I do not think» £0. 
People have confidence in the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

26400. Do you think it would give rise, as we 
have been told by certain witnesses, to a feeling 
that English examiners were wholly cut of touch 
with the habit of mind of the Indian student, and 
did not appreciate him properly ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

26401. Under your scheme you have suggested 
one year’s probation for the European who passes 
in England, and two years’ probation for the 
Indian who passes in India ?—Yes. 

26402, How are you going to equalize their 
position on the list when one has a longer proba- 
tion than the other; ‘will not that create sume 
difficulty ?—~It would create some difficulty ; but 
now-a-days even a difficulty sometimes is created. 
If a'man falls ill during his year of probation, and 
he is not able to appear at the final examination, 
he is given a year more. His position, also, 
becomes rather difficult. 

26403. He does not lose his position in that 
case 2-—-These people who get two years’ probation 
may be willing to have the next year. 

26404, That would mean that Indian candi- 
dates would be penalized for one year ?—I should 
not mird that. , 

26405. We have had a gcod deal of evidence 
that one year’s probation is worthless at present. 
Suy posing that were done away with, would you 
still insist upon two years’ probation for an Indian 
candidate ?—If he passes in India, 4 

26406. ‘Then you would renalize him by two 
years ?—Yes, : 

26407. During those two years in England 
you have suggested. that the Indian candidate 
shculd take an Honours degree ?—-Yes. 


26408. Why do you wish him to take an 
Honours degree instead of a specialized course of 
training ?--I want him to be a university student 
and get culture. Culture can be obtained at the: 
university. And he must not waste his time.. 
A second class graduate of an Indian university 
gets exemption for one year, either at Oxford or- 
Cambridge. 

26409. You want him to undergo two years” 
general education in England at the expense of the 
State ?—Yee, general education in England. 

26410. Do you think it is a reasonable pro-- 
posal that the State should pay for two years ?— 
At present the State already gives him £100, 


26411, That is for a specialized course of study 
to suit him for his particular calling ?—~I should 
not very much press that point. If he has already 
passed I do not think he would mind spending the. 
money himeelf. 

26412. In your scheme fcr an Indian ccllege 


you lay particular stress upon the necessity of 


European candidates being properly taught social 
etiquette and social intercourse with educated 
Indians ?— Yes. 

26413, And you state that unrest would have- 
been considerably less. Do you think that unrest 
was due to a cause of that nature and was not on 
much deeper and broader issues than you have 
suggested ?—No, I did not say that it would not 
have come at all; but I say it would be less. 


26414. You think that but for this cause the 
unrest would have considerably shrunk ?—~Yes. 

20415. With regard to your recruitment for- 
the Provincial Civil Service you have suggested a 
limited form of competition ?—Yes, 

26416. I understand that you wish to restrict. 
that, to candidates who are M.A.’s, or who have 
a their B.A. degree in the first or second class 2: 
—Yes. 

26417. . That is to say, you wish to strike out 
as ineligible the B.A.’s who pass in other classes ? 
—~ That gives high intellectual qualifications, 


26418, How many first class and second class 
B.A.’s are there in the Bombay Presidency ?—~—Now,, 
about one hundred in the second class, and about 
six in the first class. 

26419. And M.A/’s?—I should think there 
would be abcut fifty or sixty M.A.’s, but I have- 
not got the figures. 

26420. So that the available field for recruit-. 
ment would be about one hundred men a year ?—~. 
Yes, ‘These are the B.A.’s; and there would be a 
few B,Sc.’s in addition; but not more than 160, 
at any rate. 

26421. Then you suggest that the pay of the- 
Provincial Civil Service should be between one-half 
and tworthirds of the pay of the Indian Civil 
Service for the same number of years’ service ?—~ 
Yes. 

26422. That means that you suggest that both 
of them should be on a time-scale ?—Yes. 

26423, Irrespective of the duties they have to 
perform that they should cach get a certain’ 
proportion ?—-The Civilian gets paid according to. 
the time-scale. 

26424, Take the Provincial Civil. Service. 
The bulk of them are recruited from the service to. . 
do Deputy Collectors’ work ?—Yes. , 

26425, Do you suggest that a man, although 
he is doing a Deputy Collector’s work, should 
rise to one-half or two-thirds of the pay of a. 
Member of Council ?—A men does not rise to a. 
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Commissionership automatically: he rises to a 


Collectorship automatically, 
ship there is selection. 

- 26426. Where do you wish your time-scale to 
stop ?—When there shall be selection I want it to 
be different. If a manis good at his work he 
ought to get. his rise according to a time-scale. 
unless he is put back. 

26427, Ifyou apply your rule to the lower 
grade of Assistant Collectors you will do the Pro- 
vincial Service men harm because they get more 
than two-thirds already. If you wish it to apply 
to Collectors, then you will have the same rate for 
absolutely different classes of work ?—I think a 
Civilian of ten years’ standing gets on an average 
Re, 1,000, and I should think that a Provincial Civil 
Service man of ten years’ service should get 
Bs, 500. 

26428. (Mr. Gokhale.) You had a Govern- 
ment of India Scholarship, If you had not 
obtained a Government of India Scholarship, do 
you think you would have gone to England ?—-No. 

26429, You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?—~Yes, 

26480, And you think that the institution of 
such examinations is not likely to lead to the 
swamping of the service by Indians ?-—No. 


26431. You think that contingency is most 
remote ?-—Yes, 

26432. And therefore you do not want to lay 
down any minimum for European members of the 
service ?—That is so. 

26433, Is not your reason this that very pro- 
bably the need for such @ minimum will not 
arise ’—Yes. 

26434, And you would not lay down any 
figures or proportions that needlessly involved 
racial considerations ?—That is so. 

‘ 26485, Further, if the need did ever arise, 
you think that it would have to be dealt with on a 
consideration of the circumstances of that time f= 
Yes, 

26436. And you could not usefully lay down 
anything today to meet the requirements of that 
time ?—No. 

26437. Therefore you would leave the whole 
thing to work itself out ?—Yes. 

26438. In answer to question (4), you say, 
“¢ Candidates who just fail to get into the Indian 
Civil Service (who ate therefore below those who 
do get in by only a few marks, generally not more 
than a hundred or two ont of six thousand) willingly 
take the Colonial Service with much worse pros- 
pects of pay and the equally certain prospects of 
exile ina foreign land.’ Will you explain this a 
little more fully ?—I have examined the pay and 
prospects in the Ceylon service, for instance, and I 
find that the highest position to which a Ceylon 
Civilian can rise is worth £2,000 a year. ‘They 
begin at £300 a year, The Colonial Secretaryship 
in Ceylon is by selection, but ordinarily the highest 
people in the service get Rs. 1,700 to Rs, 1,800 a 


month. : 
£6439. What is the highest grade, after the 


For a Commissioner- 


Colonial Secretary, is it not Rs. 2,000 a month?. 


Aoi And the men are taken on the results 
of the same examination ?—Yes. 

26441, And: the cost of living in Ceylon is 
about the same as in Madras ?— Yes, 

26442, And they have to make remittances 
for their wives and children in England just tha 
gamo?—Yes. aS s 





26443, Yn answer to question (8), you say that” 
you advocate simultaneous examinations because 
this would do away with the feeling of injustice . 
which many promising men have. Do you attach 
very much importance to removing this sense of 
injustice ?—Yes, 

26444, I suppose you are in a position to 
speak about this sense of injustice from your 
knowledge of the best men who come out from 
your college every year ?—Yes. 

26445, What isthe feeling ?—The feeling is. 
that we are nominally told that we have got equal. 
opportunities, but that really speaking the oppor- ~ 
tunities are not the same. 

26446. Do you think it would be a matter of 
political wisdom to remove this ?—Yes. 

26447. Because, otherwise, in course of time 
there would be a political danger in allowing this 
feeling to grow ?—Yes. 

26448. In your answer to question (6), you give 
us an estimate of the cost of holding simultaneous: 
examinations in India. Are you quite sure that’ 
your estimate is correct ?—I found afterwards that 
£5,600 would have to be reduced by £800, becanse 
there is no practical examination in Geography ; 
it ought to be £4,800. 

26449. Then how about Continental languages ? 
—They need not be examined in in India, 

26450. But there are some facilities for teach- 
ing’ French, are there not ?—Not so very much, 

26451. The Bombay University recognises it, | 
does it not ?—The Bombay University recognises 
French, but it is very little. The students do not 
know how to speak French. 

26452, German and Italian are not recognised ? 
— Yes, German is now recognised. . 

26453. What would be the cost then ?—£4,800 
for Sciences according to my estimate, £4,800, 
again, would cover the expenses of the examiners 
in those subjects in England also. The expense 
in England would be lessened by a part of that 
amount, 

26454, What would be the net cost to the 
State of the institution of simultaneous examina- 
tions ?-—26,000 a year. 

26455, And not £10,000?--£10,000 would 
cover it under ail possible contingencies. 

26456, You have put the maximum figure )— 
Yes, { have put the maximum figure. It will 
never be more than that. 

°26457. You have been, I believe, an examiner 
in Mathematics at various universities in India? 
—Yes. 

26458, An examiner at the M.A, ?—Yes, 

26459. Then you know the calibre of the 
students who go up for the M.A. in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and so forth ?— Yes, 

26460. Supposing a system of simultaneous _. 


examinations is instituted, can you tell ue, with ~, 


your knowledge of Indian standards, how many 
candidates would be likely to appear in the first few 
years ?==I do not suppose that there would be more 
than half a dozen in Bombay, with any prospect 
of success. 
26461, How many would there be for the 
whole of India ?—I should think about fifty for 
the whole of India. < 
26462. How many from Bombay, do you. © 
think, would have a reasonable chance of success Pres 
Not more than two, I should think. Certainty not 
more than two would have a reasonable chance. 
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- 26468. Would they come from the first-class 
B.A.’s fA I told Mr. Fisher, the M.A.’s would 
no’ have much chance. 

26464, How do you make out that the 
M.As would have no chance ?—The M.A.’s have 
to do one subject only, and at least two, or more 
than two, subjects would be required for the 
Indian Civil Service. Ifa man appeared for his 
M.A. when he was 22, he would have no time to 
do other subjects. 

26465, Looking at the curriculum, you could 
not make a total of 6,000 marks for, say, an M.A. 
in Mathematics, who wanted to go up for the 
I.C.S, with the present age limits, namely, between 
22 and 24 ?—~ Even fer the M.A. he would not be 
qualified for the 2,400 marks, There’are two 
courses of M.A. in Calcutta, the “A” course and 
the “B” course. For the “A” course there is 
pure mathematics, and for the “B” course there 
is applied mathematics. In Bombay there are 
tivo courses in mathematics, one mainly pure 
and a little applied and the other vice versd. In 
the Indian Civil Service both pure and applied 
mathematics are required. If a man passes both 
the “A” and “B” ccurses he will be prepared 
to appear for 2,400 marks. 

26465, Can he take both courses in Bom- 
bay ?—Not in the same year. . 

_.26467, So you think the probability is that if 
a simultaneous examination is instituted, after 
taking their B.A. degree candidates will begin to 
read for the Indian Civil Service f—Yes. 

26468. And only the most brilliant amongst 
them will have any chance of passing ?—Yes, 
that is 80. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


26459. In your answer to question (6) you 
state that in your opinion crammers will-not 
come into existence even if simultaneous exams 
inations are instituted. Will you state pracisely 
the grounds on which you base this opinion 
that crammers wil] not come into existence, because 
other educationalists have stated that’ crammers 
will come into existence ?—In the first place the 
crammers required for coaching I. C. S. candidates 
must be men of a very higk calibre, able to 
teach subjects to a standard higher than the 
Bombay M.A. It is difficult always to get men to 
teach to that standard ; even as it is you find in the 
Indian Educational Service that there is a great 
difficulty in getting the men of a right calibre ; the 
Secretary of State finds very great difficulty in 
getting good men. 

26470. You mean that local men would not be 
available to do the work of crammers ?—That is so. 

26471, May not men come from England ?— 
They do not come in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. If you want a man to teach history or 
mathematics so as to be able to coach up a man for 
the I. C. S, he has to bea teacher of a very high 
order of merit, and he probably would not come 
out to India. 

26472. The men who are available in India 
will not doit, you think ?—No. They might give 
some help, but they will not be able to do the 
whole coaching. 

26473. You aleo speak of the alleged memo- 
rieing powers of the Indians and you say you do 
not: believe in the existence of those powers ?—It 
is often said that Indians have not any real origi- 
nality, that they. have only the power to cram up 
lots of things by mengery. ‘I think thet is an uofair 
allegation against “Indians, because. whenever 
Indians have had a chance to do original work they 


have done it. Inthe Indian Educational Service 
there were several Indians who had done good 
original work when they had the same opportunity 
as the European members. When they both have 
the same opportunities they do the work, 
26474, You mean that to the extent to which’ 
there has been memorising it has been the fault of 
the system of teaching in this country ?—~Yes, 
memorising is common everywhere, in England as 
well as in India. 
26475. You do not think it is a partioular 
attribute of the Indian intellect ?—No, I do not. 
26476. Now I want to come to a few general 
questions. Some witnesses have state] that there 
is no necessary connection between intellectual 
and moral qualities, and they therefore say that 
success in a competitive examination does not 
necessarily mean the possession of certain hich moral 
qualities which are required in the administration 
of this country.. To what extent do you share 
that view ?—I think that view is not correct. 
You will find that generally a man of high intelleo~ 
tual culture is also a man with desirable moral 
qualities. There may be exceptions, but I think 
you will find that is the general rule. In India 
particularly it is more than the rule, because when 
we are educated according to our present Western 
ways we imbibe ideals altogether new tous. We 
see, for instance, how England has risen to its high 
position and we naturally compare our history 
with English history, and an Indian who has had 
an Englich education looks to see to what that 
English position is due, and he sees that itis due 
to the moral qualities of Englishmen. Therefore 
as soon ag a man appreciates this difference he 
naturally tries to imitate those moral qualities so 
far as he can. 
26477. Would you put it this way, that, 
exceptions apart, in the case of Indians who receive a 
Western education, the more highly culturéd a man 
is intellectually the greater is the probability of his 
possessing certain moral qualities ?—Yes, certainly, 


26478, You would go as far as that ?>—Yes, 


26479. You have made some statements about 
the British spirit and you have said that some 
Indians do acquire it and that not every English- 
man posseeses it. Will. you tell us to what 
extent Indians who have received a Weatern 
education in India only acquire this British spirit ? 
You were educated here and you know several 
other men who were educated here and who went 
to England afterwards. Comparing their acquisi- 
tion of this British spirit after they had been to 
England with what they possessed of it before 
they went to England, could you give us your 
opinion upon this poiat?—I certainly think 
they do eet more desirable qualities if they have 
had an English education than they do if they 
have that education here. They arein the sur- 
roundings in England and are unconsciously 
imbibing certain things aud unconsciously acquiring 
certain qualities which the British possess. There 
is, for instance, a sense of fairness; they see 
everywhere in Hngland a greater sense of' fairness 
and a greater sense of what I may cal! discipline ; 
that is to say,. they are willing to obey orders- 
without thinking about the matter if orders 
are given to them-from above. They will argue 
about them, but for the moment they will obey 
and not reason about them. Further there isthe 
esprit de corps of the Service: they stand by 
each other. I do not say they -are exhibited 
always by every Indian or by every Riglishenan, 
but except when personal. considerations: epige into 
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lay you will find these qualities more among 

Englishmen and among Indians who have been 
educated in England. 

‘26480. You think therefore that if a suffi- 
ciently high degree of education was received by 
an Indian here, and he afterwards went and stayed 
for two years in England, as you propos2, he 


would acquire in a sufficient degree this British’ 


spirit that is thought to be necessary for the 
administration ?—Yes; besides that the Indian 
would know what the Indians think. 

26481. That would be to his advantage ?—That 
would be to his advantage. 

26182. A question was put to you by 
Mr. Fisher about ‘certain alterations in the curri- 
culum which you have proposed. He asked 
whether your echeme did notin effect amount to 
one examination for Indians and another 
examination for English candidates, and you did 
not agree with that view?—No; it will not baa 
separate examination. 

26483, Assuming, however, that that view 
was correct, namely, that the result of the changes 
would be to have practically two separate 
examinations, would you still insist on those changes 
if they were likely to jeopardise your scheme for 
simultaneous examinations ?—If it is thought that 
these changes really mean a different examination 
I would not insist upon them. 

28484. You would let them go?—L would 
not have those subjects introduced. 

26485. One or two questions were put to you 
by Mr. Macdonald about the age of men who 
com out to India and the sympathy or want of 
sympathy that they show. Does this sympathy 
or want of sympathy depend on the age of aman 
or upon the surroundings into which ha finds 
himeelf thrown on his arrival ?--It depends on his 
surroundings. 

26486. The society into which he is 
thrown ?—Yes, He has also his Indian subordi- 
nates ; he has no Indian in the district who is his 
equal; they are practically all his servants, 

25487. Other things being equal, a young 
man of 19 or 20 is more likely to take the views of 
his superiors in such matters than a man of 
twenty-four, who probably would exercise his own 
Judgment more or less ?—Yes, 

- 26488, With regard to Indians goinz to 
England, is it not within your knowledge that 
men have gone at a comparatively late aze, have 
stayed there a short time, and have imbibed the 
best English spirit during that time ?—Yes, that 
is the object of sending mature people rather than 
sending boys. I have seen lots of boys who have 
been sent to England who have been altogether spoilt. 

26489. With regard to the total cost involved 
in Indians going to England for the competitive 
examination, you said that if it were merely the 
passage and a few months’ stay it would cost about 
Re. 2,000 or Rs. 3,000, But would anybody go 
on those terms ?—I do not think so. I know two 
or three instances I believe of men who went in 
that way but they did hopelessly badly. 

26490. There have been cases where they did 
go just for the examination and did not succeed ?— 
I know of two cases. 

26491. In all these years?——-I know only of 
two. It is not a feasible proposition. 

26492. (Mr. Chaubal.) In 1896 when you 
were at Cambridge how many Indians wore there 
at the time ?—About 60 or 70, 

26493, Is there aay impression on your mind 
éhat the Indians formed a set by themeelves and 


‘did not mix with the other students ?—~We had a ° 
society of our own there but that did not stop as 
from entering into the other life of the college, 

26494, Did the Indians as.a matter of fact 
enter into the English life there ’—Yes, 

26495. With regard to this question of simul- 
taneous examinations, yoa think that roughly 
any system of simultanzous examinations started 
would amount to a charge of aboat £8,000 or 
£10,000 ?—£10,000 is the absolute maximum. 

26496, That is acharge of £10,000 a year on 
Indian revenues ?—Yes. ie ves 

26497. According to your scheme how many 
scholarships could you found with that amount of 
money ?-—~About forty. 

26498. And I suppose you admit that with 
simultaneous examinations there would be a much 
smaller number of Indians coming out successful 
than under scholarships?—Yes ; at present in fact 
scholarships would bring more Indians in than 
simultaneous examinations. : 

26499, That is just my point. You admit 
that if simultaneous examinations were introducsd 
possibly a smaller number might go to Eng- 
land ?— Yes. 


26500, And out of thoss that do not go, and 
who appear for the examination here, a much 
smaller number will come out successful than 
through the English door ?—Yes. 

26501. Therefore supposing you were the 
Secrotary of State and had the option of sanctioning’ 
anything, do you think that £10,000 of Indian 
revenue would be utilised better for scholarships or 
for giving a chance for a number of Indians to 
enter the Servize?—I am taking rather a longer 
view. Inthe beginning fewer Indians will get 
through, but after twenty years I am quite satisfied 
things will be different. ; 

26502. But for twenty years you are prepared 
to make India sacrifice £10,000 a year for the bare 
chance of getting one or two men in ?—The num- 
bers will gradually rise. — 

26503. With regard to the idea of azlection 
at a young aye, I should like to know whether it 
is possible by any process of selection to obtain the 
best and efficient future servant at the age of 13 
or 14?-—I do not think it is possible. - 

23504, Looking back on your own life, is it 
within your memory that those who have 
shone subsequently in life would not have 
been the persons who would have been selected 
under a system of selection, supposing it had b2en’ 
in operation when you were young ? —That is quite 
true. Taking the age of 15, when the young men | 
appear for the Matriculation, if you take the first 
ten people who pass that examination yon will not 
find those ten people getting First Classes in the 
B.A. or M.A. 

26505. With reference to a question put to you 
by Mr. Sly, I think you said that the money saved 
by simultanzous examinations would be about 
Rs. 2,000 or Rs. 3,009. I donot know whether 
you quite followed his question. As a matter of 
fact at present when thore are no. simultaneous 
examinations a young man has to go and live in 
England for two or three years ?—That is so. 

26506, And the living in England is an item 
of expense which would not count in his own 
country ?——The expense of living in India is comp 
paratively small, 

26507, Living with his family and in hid own 


‘house it is not an. item of special expense at all ? — 


a. 
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26508.: While living in England for two or 
three years it is an item of considerable expense ?— 


Yes, 

- 26609. When you calculated it at Rs. 2,000 
or Re, 3,000 did you include the item of two years 
in England ?—No, Mr. Sly asked me about going 
home for the examination and coming back imme- 


diately. 
~ 26510. I think Mr. Sly’s question was put 
to you from this point of view. If you introduced 
a simultaneous examination here do you save 
anything more than the passage and one month’s 
stay in England, and you said it perhaps made only 
a differenee cf from Re, 2,000 to Rs. 3,000. If a 
simultaneous examination is introduced then the 
cost of two or three years’ residence in England 
is saved in addition to the amount that you have. 
‘mentioned ?—But the results will not be very 
good ; a man will not as a rule get through. 

26511. I quite admit that, but taking only 
the item of expense into consideration, as a matter 
of fact it is a much larger amount which Indian 
parents have to spend now in sending their boys 
to England to take a bare chance ?—Yes, because 
they include in that the expenses of a three years’ 
stay in England, which costs about Rs. 12,000. 

. 26512, With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, will you tell me to which branch of the 
Service your answer to question (52) refers when 
you say that no candidate should be allowed to 
appear until he is a second class graduate {or an 
M.A.) of a University?—The Higher Provincial 
Service, for which there is direct recruitment to 
Deputy Collectorshirs. 

36513, What do you call the Higher Provin- 
cial Service ?—-When a man is appointed he. is 
appointed imm«diately to be a Deputy Collector, 
possibly after a year’s probation. One man is 
appointed almost every year. 

~ 26514. You refer to the Executive Branch. of 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

- 26615. And not the Judicial ?—No, 


26516. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I want to 
ask’you a few educational questions on matters 
with which I am unacquainted. First of all, how 
do the mathematical papers for the competitive 
examination for the I.C.S. compare with the 
papers in the Mathematical Tripos both as to 
standard and as to quality ?—They are of about 
nearly the same standard. The new Mathematical 
_ Tripos is slightly harder because it contains 
rather more subjects. 

26517. I bave heard it said, and I want to 
know your opinion on the matter, that the I.C.S. 
examination tests acquirements and brains to a 
' Jesser degree than the Tripos ?—That is to a certain 
extent true. 

26518. The Tripos is a better test of brains 
than the 1.C.S. examination ?—Yees, 

26519. But roughly speaking the standard is 
about the same ?— ‘Lhe standard is about the same. 

26520. How do the M.A. Mathematics in 
Caleutta compare with the Mathematical Tripos ? 
«Theoretically both the M.A. and B.A. are 
practically equal to the first part of the old Tripos, 


26521. How do the two parts of the M.A. 
compare with the first part of the Tripos 7—The first 
art of the present Mathematical Tripos is a little 
Earder than the B.A. and the second yartis slightly 
harder than the two M.A.’s together. There are 
certain quesiions:that are marked with a star and 
people who answer those questions get special 
mention.when their nemes are published, but those 


questions would be keyond the reach of the 
students in Calcutta. 

26522, Even with the aid of Forsyth’s 
Lectures ?—Forsyth’s Lectures will not be useful 
for the M.A. examination. ; 

£6523. Hew does the Calcutta M.A. compare 
with the M.A, of the rest of India? Is i¢ much 
superior to the Punjab ?—Yes. 

26524, And I suppose it is a good deal superior 
to the United Provinces ?—I do not know. _ 

26525. How would you compare Bombay and 
Calcutta ?—Bombay is about the same, 


26526. Then in what way does a man going 
in for the M.A.in Calcutta compare with a man 
who has taken up the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge ?—He only takes half the Mathematics 
for the M.A. in Calcutta; it is ore branch, pure 
Mathematics. 

26527. Let us take rather the teaching of the 


‘man who is actually taking the M.A.; is the 


M.A, teaching for Calcutta, as it now stands, 
considered inferior to the Tripos teaching ?-—I have 
no personal knowledge of that. 

26528. Have you examined since they had 
this higher teaching at Calcutta ?—Yes, but I did 
not see very much improvement. 

26529. The Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
man still has to take up a great many other 
subjects ?—Yes. . 

26580. In that sense he isin a very different 
position from the Greats man ?— Yes, 


26531. IT want to know whether the Caleutta 
man is really very much worse off in Mathematics 
than the Cambridge man ?—He is worse off in 
this way. The Calcutta man will be about 22 or 
23-years old when he takes the M.A. and the 
Cambridge man would be about 21 years old. 

26582. Is that becanse of the cast-iron rule 
of the University ?——It is on account of the age 
limit of the University for Matriculaticn. 


26533, With regard to your proposal for 
scholarships, that is not really anything quite new. 
but merely an extension of the existing Govern- 
ment scholarships, is it not ? ~-That is all.. There 
are only two a year in the whole of India and esch 
university gets. a chance of sending two scholars 
every five years, 

26584. Your proposition is to increase that ?— 
Yes. . 

26585. There is nothing revolutionary in the 
system ?—No. 

26536. It is purely an extension of the exist- 
ing system, is it not ?—Yes. 

26537. I find from other answers of yours 
that the existing system of examination is parti- 
cularly favourable to English education ?—Yes, 

26538, And particularly favourable to the 
educaticn at the two Universities ?—That is how 
the syllabus was arranged. 

26539. But as a matter of fact it is much 
more favourable to Oxford and Cambridge ?—Yes, 
I do not know about the other Universities, 

26540. And you think it is unfair to the 
Indian system of education?—-We do not go far 
enough. 

26541. Bat is it not more than that? You 
have a system of education which is framed 
with the direct object of securing the product 
of the two Universities, and the Indian 
Universities were not much considered when that 
syllabus was framed.: .You propése to introduce 
subjects which will. he mora favoutable to - the 


Indian system of education f—Not. exactly ‘more 
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favourable but which might do away with the 
disadvantage to the Indian student, 

26542. Let us say which would make it less 
unfavourable to Indian education?—Yes. In the 
changes I have proposed I make English compo- 
sition compulsory, and that is of course an 
advantage to the English student. 

26543, You have introduced Sanskrit, Indian 
History, Philosophy, and Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law, but I understand you are not particularly 
anxious that they should be Indian subjects, but 
should be those subjects which are taught in Indian 
Universities ?—I do not quite follow that point. 

26544. If there are certain subjects like 
philosophy or economics which form an important 
part of the teaching in an Indian University you 
would like to have those represented ?—They are 
there already. 

26545, They are there alroady but it is a 
question of the marke, Do you think that with 
these additions the system would be then favour- 
able to the Indian system of education —I do not 
mean particularly Indian culture but I refer to 
Indian Universities as they exist, which teach 
mostly European subjects. Do you think that 
with those additions Indian education would be 
fairly treated ?~—Indian Philosophy is not there 
at all. In no Indian University does Indian 
philosophy figure. 

26546. That is my point; that it is not Indian 
subjects you want so much as things that are 
taught in the existing Universities of Bombay and 
Calcutta ?—I want Indian subjects. The only 
subject that would be somewhat advantageous to 
the Indian would be Indian History. Indian 
Philosophy and Indian Law he would have to 
learn just as freshly as an English student, because 
it is not taught in the colleges now. 

26547, Hindu and Mohammedan I.aw are 
taught, are they not ?—They are taught for the 
LL.B. but not for the other. ' 

26548. But they are taught in the College ?— 
Yes. 

26549, There you run up against the diffi- 
culty of what is going to be really a separate 
examination in special Indian subjects. You 
allow a choice and call it one examination, but in 
faet the Indian is going to take one set of subjects 
and the English another, and you will have two 
examinations under one name?—At present there 
is something like that. A man taught in a 
French school would naturally take French. 

26550. If we really had representatives of 
French schools that might be eo. Tt has been 
pointed out, and we have had a good deal of 
evidence submitted to us, that the age of the present 
probation is not suitable for an Englishman. 
Englishmen at the present moment, and for any 
time you are contemplating, will be, I believe you 
recognise, in the majority in the Service ?— Yes. 

26551. We aurely could not neglect the 
particular course which is recommended to us as 
being to the advantage of four-fifths or three- 
fourths of the Service ?—That is-s0.. 

26552. Supposing we cannot keep what we 
ars told is a. bad aystem merely because it is to the 
interest of one-fifth of the Service, you will 
recognise that pesition ?-—Yes, 

26663. If that is.eo,and:if we found from the 
evidence elsewhere that it wae desirable English- 
men.who.come in.at the sohoekleaving age should 
be trained in:a.epecial institasion; what would. you 
advise us to do on behalf.¢£ the-othter one-fifth of 
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Indiana ?—I cannot say off-hand. I never con- 
templated the possibility of the age limit being so 
considerably lowered as that. 

26554, But it does presenta difficulty which 
we shal! have te recognise, does it not ?—Yes, 

26555. If this change is very unfavourable to 
the Indians some epecial arrangement will have to 
be made to meet their case ?—Yes, 

26556. But itis not reasonable to discard a 
plan which will be a benefit to four-fifths of the 
Service merely on the ground that it is very in- 
jurious to the one-fifth ?—No. 

26557. . We must make some other arrange- 
ment for the one-fifth ?—Yes. I should leave the 
door open, even in that case, to both, supposing any 
Indian cares to run the risk of going to England ; 
but you will find that a very small number of 
Indians will get through. For that reason I think 
there must be a special examination in India. But 
I think it will be a very unfortunate arrangement 
if it is so. There would have to be a special 
examination to select Indians. 

26555. Supposing there is a separate arrange. 
ment you would like to have a competitive 
examination for Indians ?— Yes. 

26559. But the age is not a good one for 
Indian education, is it ?—I would not have it at 
that age ; I would have Indians at an older age. 

26560, Then you would not send them to the 
special institution ?—I do not think it would be 
quite necessary to send Indians to a special institu- 
tion to study the Indian language and such 
things, 

26561. They would have to learn Indian Law, 
and there would be a great advantage in the 
camaraderie and their being united and going 
through the same course ? —That may be go. 

26562. (Lord konaldshay.) Can you tell me 
about how many B.A.’s are turned out in India in 
the course of a year ?—<As a rough guess 1 should 
think about 2,000. 

26563. In answer to one of the questions put 
to you, you said that if simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in this country, the I.C.S. would 
prove a most popular career for the Indian ?~For 
the best men. 

26564. Then in answer to a question by 
Mr. Gokhale you said you do not think that more 
than 50 Indians would go up fer the ICS. 
examination in any one year ?—Yes, hecause the 
others would not have the least chance, 

26565. Does it really seem to you likely 
‘that out of some 2,000 B.A.’s in India only 50 
would go up for an examination which opened the 
door to the most popular career in India ?—A 
number I believe might go up, but it will only 
add to the income derived from fees. In Cambridge 
for instance a thousand people take their degrees, 
and although the I.C.S. is not the most popular 
career for a Cambridge man it is still very popular 
yet how many people go in for the Indian Oivi 
Service ?-—1 should say about a hundred. 

26566. Would you say there sreas many 
careers open to educated Indians in India as are 
open to educated Englishmen in England ?—There 
are not. 

26567, Do you still think that only about 50 
of these’ Indian B.A.’s would go up for the I.C.8. 
examination if it were held ia-this country ?—Only 
the best. would go in for it; the others would not 
havea:chance of gottingim It is no good spendi 
two years in preparing for an examination in whic 
they have not: the ghost of a chance. 
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26568. -You also told Mr. Gokhale that you 
did not think there were sufficient teachers out here 
to set up cramming establishments. Do you mean 
by that that there are no Indian teachers here whom 

ou think would be capable of successfully tutoring 
Yodians who desired to go up for the Indian Civil 
Service examination ?—There would not be many, 
I think. 

26569. At the same time I understand you 
advocate the establishment of a special institution 
out here for the instruction of Englishmen who 
have passed through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, on the condition that the whole of 
the teaching staff at that institution should be 
drawn from Indian professors?—But the subjects 
to be taught there are Law and things which are 
more easily taught than Mathematics, History, 
Economics, Latin, Greek and French. 


- 26570 You think that in India it is quite 
easy to find men capable of teaching Law and 
such subjects but not easy to find men who are 
efficient teachers in the other subjects ?—I do not 
say it is easy, but it is possible to find men who 
will teach Law and Language while it ig not 
possible to find men who will teach advanced ma- 
thematics or physics to the extent required. 


26571. Ishould like to ask a question with 
regard to the age limit. Wave you had any 
experience of Indian civilians who have entered the 
service prior to the year 1891?—I know one or 
two, but not mary personally. 


26572. I euppose you know a good many 
Indian Civilians out here ?—Yes, but Ido not 
know them well enough to judge what would have 
happened to tiem if they had appeared at the 
examination at a later age. 

26573. Idid not ask you that question. I 

asked you whether you had personal acquaintance 
with Indian Civilians who had passed the examina- 
tion prior to the year 189] ?-—I have, 
' 26574. Are you of opinion that the general 
education of these men is defective ?-—~It is rather 
difficult to answer that question, because they have 
had twenty, years to make up for their defect in 
education. 

26575. But are you aware that these men 
when they passed the Civil Service Examination 
passed at the age of 19 ?—Yes, 

26576. Do you think asa result of that that 
their general education has been defective ?—I 
cannot say ; it is difficult to judge. 

26577. Would you say that the men who 
entered prior to 1891 were more inclined to treat 
their Indian subordinates with high-handedness 
than the men who entered the Service after 1891 ? 
J cannot answer that question. 

- 26578, Then I may assume from what you 
ay now that the views which you express as to Lhe 
unfortunate effects of reducing the age limit are 
not really based on your personal experience but are 
your general impressions ?—-No. You do not con- 

re them under the same conditions. The newer 
men I know are young men, while the others are 
older men, and you cannot compare the tio. 

26579. Are you entitled to say that if the age 
limit was reduced to 19 the men who came out 
would be suffering from a defective education and 
would be likely to treat Indians with high-handed- 
nese?-—I think I am entitled to say that. I 
know English boys of that age and of a higher 

6. x - tA on e = i . t 
a 26580. You still -hold that opinion j—=Yes. 


26581. You say in your written answers that 
the representation of communities is in your opinion 
a matter of very small importance ?—Yea. 

26582, ‘Then why is it that in your proposals 
for instituting scholarships you suggest that five 
out of 15 scholarships should be awarded by the 
Government in a way that would redress the 
balance in favour of special communities? If you 
think that the representation of communities is a 
matter of no importance why do you make this 
very large reservation in favour of the representa- 
tion of communities?—I .am opposed to the 
representation of communities as such in the 
Service, but I am not opposed to giving them 
opportunities for making themselves fit. Ido not 
mind giving other communities opportunities for . 
bettering themselves. 

26588. I understand the object of your scholar- 
ships is to enable men to pass the Indian Civil 
Service Examination ?—To give them a chance. 

26584, If that is not the object you have in 
view I do not understand what your object is. 
Why do you want to reserve such a large number 
of these scholarships to be awarded by the Govern- 
ment in a way that will redress the balance in 
favour of special communities ?—Bevause the 
other communities complain, that is all. I myself 
think it would be very much better if no such 
special favour were shown, but simply because 
they complain, as a practical man I am allowing 
them this opportunity. 

26585. In your opinion there is a strong 
demand in India on the part of these communities 
for representation in the Service?—Yes, I am 
not. going to give them a direct place in the 
Service, but only opportunities to qualify for the 
Service. 

26586. (Mr. Heaton.) Do yon think that if 
we had simultaneous examinations there would 
be changes in the University courses?—No, I do 
not anticipate that. ; 

26587. Do you think any distinction would be 
made between those who had passed in India and 
those who had passed in England? Do you think 
that the reputation, social and general, of those who 
had passed in India would be as high as those who 
passed in England ?—I think so. 

26588. Your idea is to have equality of treat- 
ment all round ? -- Yes, 

26589. And you are opposed to any differentia- 
tion if it can be possibly avoided ?—Yes. 

26590. (Mr. Joglekar) In your answer to 
question (51) you say that the rules are quite suit- 
able except that the principle of at least limited 
competition should be brought into play; so that 
you accept the conditions laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India ?—Yes, 

26591, That a candidate must be of sound 
health, good physique, active habits, and of good 
character ?—Yes, 

26592. Are those conditions to be enforced 
before the candidates are allowed to appear or 
after they have passed ?—After they have passed. 
Just as people who have passed the Indian Civil 
Service have to pass a medical examination, so 
these people would also have to pass a medical 
examination. on 

26593. Would not you rather enforce those 
conditions before they appear for the examina- 
tion ?—No. In England the candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service are allowed to consult: the 
medical board even before they appear, to see: if 
they are likely tobe passed. 0s), 
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26594, The Government of India say that the 
object is to secure men qualified by a higher 
standard of general education : will not this hizher 
standard be necessary or do you suggest a separate 
examination ?—I say they should first of all be 
B.A.’s or M.A.’s. 

26595. Do you want an additional examina- 
tion ?—Yes, 

26598. What is the object of that ?—So as to 
select the people. 

26597. But do you allow them to be rejected 
on the score of bad character or bad physique ?— 
The candidate always takes the risk. Character 
will be considered when the application is made, 
because the candidate must produce proper teati- 
monials first, That matter will be dealt with in 
the certificates that are submitted. ' 

26598. What about good physique ?—Good 
physique will come afterwards. After he has 
passed he will have to go up for a medical 
‘examination before he 1s actually appointed. 

22599. What is the object of an examiuation ? 
—To select among all these candidates. 

“6600. But is not the hich educational qualifi- 
cation a condition? You will have many people 
satisfying all these things: how are you to select 
among them ?—=I prefer a competitive examination. 

26601, But these conditions are looked to by 
the Government now?—If there sare more 
candidates than one who satisfies all these condi- 
tions then the Government selects according to 
‘certain principles which I do not know. 

26602, If there are several applicants the 
Government choses on these qualifications ? —I 
‘do not want Government to compare the certifi- 
cates, which is practically what it does —compare 
the quality of a certificaty of one man and the 
‘quality of a certificate of another man, I would 
have a minimum quaiilication, but after that. I 
should leave everything to open competition. 

26603, Is the high educational qualification a 
certificate only ? -No. Ifa man brings in a carti- 
ficate as having taken the degree of B.A., Second- 
-class, and has also the other qualilications, I would 
allow him to appear for the examination. ‘The 
Government now receive about a hundrei candi- 
‘dates and out of then they see several, on the face 
of it, are unsuitable. At the ead about halfa 
-dozen candidates are found quite suitable. If there 
were only one he would be appointed. They select 
from the six or seven one without competition. 

26601, But they select them on the score of 
educational q salifications ?—Not only on that. 

26505, Even after these mea pass the examina- 
tion you will have to reject sume of them on 
account of bal physique [—Yes, every man takes 
-his ch ince. ; 

26606. The result is the same as that of 
selection ?=No. Even in the 1.C.S. a man may 
pass aad be rejected on account of bal physique. 
It has happened several times in Engiand. 

26607. In your answer to question (59) you say 
you thiok the safe principle would be that «a man 
recruited by open competition tor the Provincial 
Civil Service should receive batween one-half and 
two-thirds of the pay of an Indiaa Civil Servize 

-man of the same years’ service. Do yoa know 
that an Assistant Collector's pay never ex eads 
Rs. 900 ?—I am not a specialist in these Sarvice 
pay questions. The answer was given t) the 
question whether the pay should bs at the 
market rate or symething more liberal, and I am in 
favour of a more liberal pay. 


26608. A Deputy Collector of 10 years’ 
standing gets Rs. 600 and an Assistant Collector: 
of 10 years’ standing gets Re. 900. Half of that 
would be Rs. 450 so that you are rather proposing 
something unfavourable?—I do not pose as a 
specialist on this matter; I only want the Provin- 
cial people to be treated liberally. 

26609. Would one-half the present pay be 
liberal? -The difference would come in in the 
higher stages. A civilian of twenty years’ 
standing ordinarily, unless thera was something 
against him, would rise very high. 

26610, Would you take his pay as Collector 
also? —He is automatically appointed a Collector 
unless there is anything against him. 

26311, Would you take his service without 
regard to the post he holds at the time of com- 
parison’ Supposing an Assistant Collector 
becomes a Collector after 15 years’ service, do you 
think a Deputy Collector of the same standing 
should get two-thirds of his pay? You have said 
one-half or two-thirds of the pay of an Indian Civil 
Service man of the same service, but you do not 
mention the post he holds?—No. There is a 
tendency now in the Civil Service to make the | 
pay depend on the time-scale. , 

26612, It depends on the number of vacan- 
cies? I would take the average pay that the 
civilian of ten years’ standing gets. 

25613. A civilian or Assistant Collector ?—-A 
civilian, and [ would take a Provincial man. 

26611. ‘Take a concrete instance, A Depat 
Collector starts at Rs. 300 and au Assistant Col- 
lector starts at Rs. 400. After 12 years’ service 
the Assistant Collector gets Rs.900 and after the 
same service the Depaty Collector gets Rs. 600. 
Would you reduca his pay because it is more than 
one-half of tne other ?—-L would leave it to the 
Provincial Service, I have simply eaid betweea 
one-half and two-thirds. 

26615. But supposing he is promoted to a 
Collectorship after 15 years’ service and the 
Deputy Collector remains at Ks. 700 after the 
same service, would you compare the Indian Civil 
Service pay a3 Collestor with the pay of the 
Deputy Collector ?—Yes. 

26616. According to you, if a civilian of 20 
years’ standing becomes a Commissioner, a Deputy 
Collector of 20 years’ standing should get two- 
thirds of the pay, which is Rs, 3,500 ?—No, a 
Commissioner is appointed by selection. I would 
have a time-scale. A civilian has a time-scale and 
in ordinary circumstances rises to be Collector or 
Judge, 

25617, Even a Collector of his own grade 
gets Rs. 2,300 or Rs, 2,500?—And any man 
ordinarily rises to that. 

26618. Supposing an 1.C.S. man after 20 
years’ service becomes a Collector at Rs. 2,500, 
how mach should a Deputy Collector of his 
standing get ?—He should get Rs. 1,250. 

26619. According to you there should ba no 
graie pay of the Dapaty Collestor?—I would 
much rather have a time-scale. 

’ 26620. A time-scale or a comparative scale ?— 
A time-scale. 

26621. Thora is no time-sca'e for Assistant 
Collectors ?—If there is not one for tue civilians 
I woald take the average and have a similar scale 
for the Provincial Civil Sarvice. ney 

26622, ([n your answer you say that @ man 
recruitel by open competition should receiva 


. batweea ona-haf and two-thirds, Perhaps you: 
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know that there are Deputy Collectors promoted 
from the lower Division °—He should get into the 
Deputy Collector’s grade ; he should be put in the 
list. 

26628. The Deputy Collector’s list ?—Yes. 

26624. And the post of Deputy Collector is to 
be vacant ?—I should have to leave those details, 
because I am not an expert. 

26625. Do you mean to say there should bea 
separate list of recruited men and promoted men ? 
—No. I think that as soon as a man is promoted 
he should be put in the upper list. That seems 
fair, 


26626. You think there should be one list of 
promoted men and recruited men ?—Yes. 

26627. How would you adjust their pay ?— 
I would leave those considerations because I am 
not a specialist in the subject. 

26628. But you have given your opinion in 
your written answers?—I give an approximate 
opinion that the prospects of the Service ought to 
be improved and that they ought not to be paid 
strictly according to the market rate. That was all: 
my object in making that remark. 


(The witness withdrew,) 


Percy James Mrap, Esgq., 1c.s,, Junior Collector. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civsl 
Service. 

26629 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle? —Improvement possible. 

26630 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—The open 
competitive examination tests (to some extent) 
the intellectual capacity of candidates’ only. 
For both Europeans and ‘ Natives of India’ a 
_ system of preliminary nomination is advisable. 

26631 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
No. Natives of India should be selected by 
nomination and examination at an earlier date 
than Europeans and then sent to an approved 
University with a sufficient allowance. If 
Natives of India are to be admitted in larger 
numbers under more favourable conditions, they 
must be given an opportunity to acquire western 
standards by long residence and training in 
England. Their final selection should depend 
on their success in some approved tripos to 
secure their working properly while st the 
_ University. As the examination is separate (and 
might be held in India to secure a wider field: 
at present money is the chief condition precedent) 
the numbers must be limited. J should think 
to begin with a limit based on the average of 
the last 5 years would be suitable, but this 
should be revised quinquennially as experience 
may show that an increase is desirable. 

26632 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 

ropose ?=—No. 

26633 (5). Do you consider that the eombina- 
‘ tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?—Yes, if age limits suit. There 
is a wider field probably. 

26634 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 

lease state what alternative you would propose. 
Bo you recommend a system based on any of 
the following principles:—(a) Selection by 
hegdmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 
(3) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (¢) Nomination by head- 


. 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: 
(d@) Combined nomination and examination: 
(e) Any other method ?—Combined nomination 
and examination. 

26635 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Vide answer to 
(3). An examination in India (after nomination) 
is ‘perhaps’ desirable to save expense to poorer: 
but approved ‘ Natives of India, but any large 
increase or possible increase of Native Civilians 
with only a small veneer of Western civilisation 
is to be strongly deprecated. A long training 
in England is essential if we are to secure- 
‘Natives’ with the same standard of efficiency 
and avoid the@dministrative embarrassment due 
to the necessity for frequent transfers. The pay 
suitable to an European Civilian or toa Native 
who has adopted European standards is 
ridiculously high for a Native who has preserved 
his old standards. However able the latter may 
be he is not worth the price of an European, 
gua administrator, because he has not and can 
never have the same detached position and 
recognised impartiality. 

26636 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
= centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?— 
aNO. 

26637 (9), What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
‘‘Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—~Vtde (3). No objection to 
separate examinations in each province if all 
papers inarked by same examiners. 

26638 (10). If youdc not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India,’ would be selected in India for: 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination ; (6) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (c) any other method? If so,. 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented? Ff so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
Vide answers to(2) and (3). No steps should be 
taken to represent any classes or communities in. 
particular. General fitness to be secured by- 
nomination, . 
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. 26639 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—Supplementary to 
system of promotion to listed posts from Provin-~ 
cia] Service, 

26640 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Vict. c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ?—Yes, 

26641 (15). If the system of recruitment ‘by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—For the examination (after nomi- 
nation) in England I would prefer 21-23. 

26642 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17-19 years, 
followed by two or three years’ probation at an 
approved University) and since 1891 (age limits 
21-23 or 22-24 years, followed by one yeat’s 
probation) ?—I think on the whole that the 
latest recruits are too old. 

26643 (17), What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—As I have indicated I consider 
that improvements are possible. We do not 
always draw on the right classes. 

26644 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?p— 
Probably 22 or 23 but there are other things to 
be considered. We shall probably secure the 
best average by attracting varsity tripos men, 

26645 (19). What age limits for the open 





competitive examination in England would best’ 


suit candidates who are “Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
* Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—Vide (8). Tf my 
suggestions are accepted the examination for 
“Natives” would be at the age of 17—~—18 


about. 

26646 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “ the examination should 
be of such a nature that no candidate who 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may devote 
himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spentin preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that . the object should 
be to secure, not specialists in any particular 
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subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well educated 
young man of the period ?—I accept the principle’ 
referred to, : 

26647 (21). Please examine the table ir 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates (2) 
of school-leaving age and (4) of University- 


Jeaving age ?—For the examination in England |’ 


the last syllabus may stand: for that in 
India the second syllabus will probably require 
revision, ‘ 

26648 (23). Do you consider it necessary that. 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) . 
you recommend.in the Schedule of the Indian. 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Viet. e. 54). 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the- 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vict.’ 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act 
1870 (33 Vict. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
II and ITE to these questions.] ?—Certainly. It 
is essential to limit the appointment of Nativeg 
with oriental standards to all high posts and 
consequently to lower posts, some of which must 
be retained for training purposes. I consider’ 
that the Schedule should be amended by the’ 
omission of four district headships—two judicial 
and two executive—and a corresponding number. 
of lower posts for training purposes. The above 
is, I consider, the limit permissible for this Presi- 
dency, Experience hus shown that frequent 
transfers are necessitated by these comparatively: 
inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused, 


26649 (24). Do you consider that a minimum ~ 
proportion of Huropean subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration? If so, to what pro~ 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that “ Natives of 
India ” might, under present conditions, properly 
be admitted Yes. It must be remembered that 
recruitment of Europeans will be seriously affected 
by too large an influx of “ Natives of India,” I 
have indicated in question (8) my views as regards 
the limits of recruitment of “Natives.” These 
can probably be extended later, but the service 
must remain mainly an European Service for 
the present. I imagine that a 20 per cent. limit 
might be gradually worked up to. 


26650 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil © 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict., c. 54) ? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what f--I accept the present system as 
satisfactory. 


26651 (28). Do you consider that the old system: - : 


of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, if 
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30, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?-—No, 

26652 (87). Does the system by which most 
of: the -inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction—(c) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
(2) to the public interested in this question ; and 
what advantages, if any, does this arrangement 
possess ?~-Satisfactory to thé parties so far as 
I know. The listed posts are purchased at the 
cost of some administrative inconvenience and 
inefficiency, but I think the sacrifice is justified 
by the effect on the standard of the Provincial 
Service. 

26653 (88). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
Tf not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes, and why ’—For Bombay I would 
omit the post of Talukdari Settlement Officer 
and I judge (cf course the Deputy Collectors 
here hold the same position as Assistant Collec- 
tors) the post of Talukdari Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian, as 
absolute and acknowledged impartiality is pecu- 
liarly essential and the talukdars resent the 
appointment of “ Natives’? however capable, 
whose social position is possibly lower than 
theirs. 

26654 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under “which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—Continue. 

26655 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (2) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—(a) and (4) one year. 

26656 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, at an approved residential 
University. 

26657 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of oneormore Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—LEither Oxford or Cambridge 
_ or both. Perhaps one University would be best 

for all candidates. 

' 26658 (47). Do you consider that probationers 

should receive allowances during their period 
of probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend?—Yes. £200 
+£50 and free passage on passing out. 

' 26659 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 

desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. 
26660 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti- 
nued in England, do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
- that successful candidates in the open competi- 
tion should be considered as having finished 
_ their general education and that their future 
- studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling? Does your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course ?—-Yes. Yes, 
26661 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 


‘showing the, courses of studies prescribed for 


probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you, desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system of 
the open competitive examination, and (4) under 
any modification of that system recommended by 
you ?—In either case present schedule is fairly 
suitable. 

26662 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (b) Political Economy, (¢) 
Accounts?—(i) Yes, (ii) possibly, (iii) present 
colloquial instruction is fairly useless; grammar 
and text books sufficient, (iv) Indian Geography 
might be combined with History. 

26663 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—At the ages suggested 
by me I think the one year of probation should | 
be spent in England, 

26664 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly’ of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—I think this 
impracticable and unnecessary. 

26665 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre ?—I do not agree with any proposal to 
train prebationers in India. 

26666 (59). Do you consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of study for 
probationers who are “ Natives of India” and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

26667 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members - 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be’ 
introduced ?—Generally satisfied. The present 
system works fairly well, given proper indivi- 
dual attention. 

26668 (61). Is the existing system of Depart~. 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Suitable. 

26669 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the’ 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—No 
deterioration noticeable, It is mainly a question 
of ear practically. There is no call for any 
drastic remedies, a 

26670 (63). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study of . 
Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ?— 
I have always considered that in addition to 
the present High Proficiency examinations. 
(mainly literary) in the ordinary vernaculars,: 
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an interpreter’s test should beinstituted to test the . 


colloquial knowledge of men who can talk readily 


and idiomatically on any subject with all classes. - 


For men with a good ear the examination would 
have ;many attractions and the knowledge thus 
gained would be of practical value to all police 
officers and to revenue officials. This is after 
all a*small question. 

26671 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 

26672 (70), Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are 
“Natives of India” as between persons of 
unmixed Indian descent, of mixed European and 
Indian descent, and of unmixed WHuropean 
descent ?—No. 

26673 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate or 
inferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (4) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries -and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure’ these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,090 per mensem, is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers 
to make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency in 
at least the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or-do 
you recommend any change? What alteration 
(if any) would be necassary if the age of recruit- 
ment were lowered?—I accept the system, 
Eight years suitable if candidates recruited 
between 21 and 23, Tenyears might be allowed 
if earlier recruitment (18 ~20) is decided on, 

26674 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 


—- 


permanency in the ordinary course of promotion. 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically . 
“inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at. 

rates above that of the lowest grade, butnot exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept this 

as a suitable arrangement ?—Yes, I accept this. 

_ 26675 (92). Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable? If not, what.alterations 
do you recommend ?—Fairly suitable, subject to 
remarks against questions (99) and (102). Itis 
mainly a question of recruitment, and in view of 
the fact that standards of living have risen. 
considerably while pay has remained stationary . 
for a long time, the pay offered cannot be 
considered over generous. It is impossible to 
save anything considerable, and at the same 
time keep up one’s position suitably. Free 
furnished residences might be a suitable 
solution. 

26676 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both ?—Both. 

26677 (33), What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time scale of salary ? If youare 
in favour of a time scale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ? ~Time 
seale desirable for lower grades to guard against 
the effects of over-recruitment in any years. 

26678. (102). If you recommend any system 
of time scale of pay, please describe it, and state . 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the gcant of increments, promotion to superior. 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance? How do you propose to apply 
such time scale in Provinces where the scale of. 
pay of the judicial and executive branches of 
the service is different?—Rs, 700 after two 
years’ service, Rs. 900 after seven years’ service. 
No.acting allowances for officiating in the 
various grades of Assistant Collector. 

23679 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of ‘the | 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Sarvice?—~-I approve. Vide answer 
to question (7). 


Mr. P, J. Mean, called and examined, 


26680. (Chairman.) You are a Junior 
. Collector of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

96681. There are certain statemeats which you 
have made in your answers to questions (7), (23), 
and (38) on which the members of the Commission 
desire to examine you in private, because we think 
- that such a course will be conducive to the public 
interest. We will therefore ask you to appear 
again at the conclusion of our proceedings ?— 
I will do so. 


26682. You would have a system of combined 
nomination and examination for the Indian Civil 
Service and would recruit a fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in India ?—Yes. 


26688, How and by whom would you suggest 
that the selection of candidates for the competition 
in London should be made?—I cannot say that 
I have examined the question in detail and I 
admit that it is almost a counsel of perfection, but 
the kind of nomination that I had in mind was 


very wide indeed; only those who for varioas 
reasons were absolutely undesirable should be 
excluded from appearing for the examination. I 
would take no steps th.t woull narrow tae fiald 
to any great extent. 

26684. You think that a nominating boly 
could be formed which would be of such a character » 
that it would be certain that the field would never_ 
be narrowed ?—-It would be exceedingly difficult to 
do it and I admit I have not fully considered how 
it can be effected, but if 16 could be done I think it 
would be an advantage. 

26685. But you realise the practical difficulsies 
of the case ?—I do. 

26686. You suggest that the number of officers 
to be recruited in India should be based on the 
average of the past five years ?—Yes. a, 

26687. In your answer to question (24) you 
suggest 20 per cent, as the limit to be gradually 
worked up to ?——Yes. 
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26688, Would this percentage include the 
listed posts?—-No. I have stated that my system 
would be supplementary to the present Provincial 
Service. 

26689. So that something considerably more 
than 20 per cent. of the higher posts would go to 
Indians ?—-Yes, but I lay very little stress on that 


roentage. I do not consider I am qualified to 
a any opinion. . 
26690. Do you happen to know what pro- 


portion the number of Indians both in the Indian 
Civil Service ard in the listed posts bears to the 
number of European Members of the Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency ?—No. In the Indian 
Civil Service my impression is that it is three or 
four per cent. 

26691. Do you know what it would come to 
after adding the listed posts ?—No. 

26692. Your proposal would involve a very 
considerable ixerease upon the present pro- 
portions ?— Very considerable, but it would rot 
be at once. I propose it should be to begin with 
more or Jess based on the average. You have to 
fix a certain number that will be allowed in if the 
examination is held in India. I do not propose 
to preceed per saltum but to take the present 
average, and if it is found to work well, 
gradually increase it. To what limit, however, 
it is impossible for anybody I think to say at 


gent. 

26698. Would you have a separate examina- 
tion for each Province or one for tke whole of 
India?—I have no objection to one for each 
Province. 

26694, Do you prefer that?—I would take 
no steps to have each Province syecially te- 
precented, but I would have no objection to having 
the examination held at separate centres with one 
examination beard. It is just a question of 
setting the papers at varicus centres ard that 
might be arranged. 

26695. You do not propose to increase the 
number of Indians up to 20 per cent. in the im- 
mediate future’—It would certainly come 
gradually. I take it in the first year it would 
be about 3 or 4 per cent. whatever the present 
percentage is. After five years it should be 
considered whether Natives of India trained 
on these lines had proved themselves more 
efficient tban, or equally efficient as, those 
recruited under the present system ; and if it were 
thought desirable, as it very likely might ke, to 
aes the number of vacancies, that could be 
one. 

26696. Do you suggest that the Board of 


Selection should have before it Indians from all- 


ts of India, or would there be Beards in each 
Province for the residents of that Province ?—It 
would probably almost reduce iteclf to Boards for 
each district. 

26697. So that your proposal is for separate 
examinations in cach Province ?— Yes. 

£6698. You suggest that the age limits for 
European candidates should ke reduced to from 
21 to 28 faYes. 

26699. - Would not that age interfere with the 
university career on which I see you set store ?— 
I imagine not. It was the age at the time I 
entered and it enabled one to take the Tripos, 

26700. We have had evidence to show that 
that age would not suit those who desired to 
take an Honours Degree. Have you considered 
that ?—I have considered it, but my recollection 


is that it did not. I think it prohibits you from 
taking a full four years’ course, 

26701. Your proposal is that candidates for the 
Indian examination should be between 17 and 
18 years of age ?—Yes, or 17 and 19. 

26702. So that the standard of the Indian 
examination would be considerably below the 
standard for the open examination in England ?— 
Yes. It would correspond more with the old 
examination for English candidates when the age 
was 17 to 19. 

26703. Do you think that this and the lower 
age would prejudice Indians entering the Indian 
Civil Service with their European colleagues ?—= 
I think not. The examination is followed by three 
years at a university side by side with English- 
men who ultimately go up for the open examination 
with them, 

26704. You think that the three subsequent 
years at the University would place the Indian on 
an equality with the European ?—Yes. 

26705. You would like to see Indians study- 
ing at the same colleges or Universities as 
Europeans ?— Yes. 

26706. You suggest that the probationary 
period for Europeans should remain at one year ?— 
Yes. At present in practice it is one year at 
home-and one year in India, the year at home 
being spent in studying the rudiments of the 
verpacular, a little histcry, and so on, and the 
year in India being spent out in a district. 

26707. You have had experience of the one 
year period ?— Yes, 

26708. How many years’ service have you 
got ?—Highteen, 

26709. Looking back upon it now, do you 
consider that that one year was adequate ?—It was 
uot a year of very much work or very useful 
work; but it just enabled one to learn the A.B.C. 
of an Oriental language and obtain some slight 
glimmering of History. It was all very imperfect 
in many ways. 

26710. We have had a good deal cf evidence 
from witnesses who have told us that they regarded 
that one year as practically useless. You suggest 
that in that year there should be added compul- 
sory attendance at Jaw courts and the reporting 
of cases: do you think that a young Civilian 
can be taught all that is desirable in so 
short a period as one year?—I only compare it 
with the previous period of two years. I have 
failed to distinguish any considerable difference 
between the results of the two years’ preparation 
and the results of the one year. I do not think 
that the Civilians who came out formerly after 
two years’ preparation at home were any better 
prepared than those who only had one year. 

26711. To what do you attribute that ?— 
I think that after the competitive examination the 
years of probation are taken very light-heartedly 
and there is very little serious work done. There- 
fore, I feel inclined to say that the shorter the 
period the better under the existing system. 

26712. Have you looked upon it from the 
other point of view, namely, that after a very 
severe examination the early months are taken 
light-heartedly, and that that is why the short 
period of a year is useless, and that the two 
years’ period gives the Civilian time to get into 
harness again and to do some work ?—I do 
not think in practice they are worked hard in the 
course of those two years from all I have heard 
and from the results I have noticed. 
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26718, So that the shorter the period of 
probation the better from your point of view ?— 
Precisely. 

26714, Your argument would point to no 
probation at all ?— Almost, 

26715, 
branch of our enquiry relating to the pay 
and prospects of the gervice, about which we are 
very anxious in each Province we visit to get very 
‘clear and fall information. I notice that you deal 
with these subjects in your answers to questions 
(92), (93), (99) and (102), but in a somewhat 
vague and perfunctory manner. Weshould have 
been grateful if we could have got from you 
rather more help. You do however say that an 
improvement might be made in the conditions 
of your service by the grant of free residences, 
Are there any services in India today where 
such an allowance is made?—I am under the 
impression that some of the political residents 
are allowed free residences, but I admit that 
1 have not had time to look into the details 
of this question as I was very busy, and also I 
did not think it necessary to complain about one’s 
own pay. I have subsequently seen a set of 
proposals with regard to pay at various stages 
which I have looked through carefully and to 
which I subscribe, and [ should be very pleased, 
if allowed to do so, to hand in a printed copy* of 
these proposals which have been carefully prepared 
and to which, as I say, I subscribe. 

20716. We shall be pleased to have that eopy 
and perhaps one of your colleagues in the service 
will be before us at a subsequent date and be 
in a position to answer questions upon it ?—I 
think so. 

26717. That is the sort of material which we 
want to have before us. lt is very important not 
only that we should have it in a written form 
but in such a form that we can examine upon it. 
Do these proposals which you have now put in 
differ in any way from those which you have 
made in your answers to our questions /—They 
differ slightly. 

26718. You would prefer to support the 
‘written scheme which you have now put in in 
place of the one you have outlined in your 
answers to our questions /—Yes, 

26719. Then I will take the scheme instead of 


your answers, on the understanding that we shall - 


have an opportunity of examining some Member 
of the Indian Civil Service who will be before us 
later on the matter.—I think you will be able to 
do that. 

26720. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Is your conclu- 
sion that combined nomination and examination 
would be an improvement on the present system 
formed as the result of your observation of the 
recruits who come to India or a general abstract 
theory that a system which is calculated to sift out 
. undesirables is necessarily a better system than one 
not so calculated ?—It is based on beth. 

26721. Toa certain extent it is based on your 
personal observation of the recruits who come out 
to India ?—Yes. - 

26722, Do you think the number of 
undesirable recruits who come out undér the 
present system is sufficiently great to adversely 
affect the administration out here?-I think 
every undesirable adversely affects the admini- 
stration, It is difficult to find posts where they 
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will do no harm, and even if if is possible to find 
such posts, every time that that has to bed one 
administrative inconvenience is caused and it 
affects other transfers. It is a never ending 
chain. 

26728. In your opinion it really is very 
necessary that we should endeavour to find some 
system which would be a modification of the present 
system and which would be calculated to eliminate 
undesirable recruits from the service ?—Yes, if it is 
practicable. I admit the difficulties and I admit 
T have not considered them. 

26724, Ifitis not practicable obviously we 
cannot do it, but in your opinion it is very necessary 
we should try ?— Yes. , 

26725, With revard to your answer to ques- 
tion (14), as to the definition of the term ‘ Natives 
of India,” you say you are satisfied with the 
present definition : but would you object to seeing 
the definition so drawn that it included subjects of 
Native States ?—I should have no objection. 

26726, Do you think it is desirable it? should 
be so drawn as to include such men ?— Yes. 

26727. So that you would modify your answer 
to that extent ?— Yes, 

26728. With regard to what you sail to the 
Chairman as to the period of probation, I suppose 
you are aware that under a two years’ probation 
prior to 1891 the reeruits had to go through a 
fairly stiff course of instruction ; they had to take 
one of the classic Indian languages, and a 
vernacular language, and History and Geography 
of India, and a very comprehensive course of Law 
and Political Keonomy ; and I suppose you are also 
aware that they had to pass an examination in 
those subjects ?—Yes, 

26729. In view of those facts, would you still 
suggest that a period of two years probation of 
that character was not a period which was likely 
to benefit the recruit and render him more capable 
of carrying on the duties which would be assigned 
to him when he came out to this country ?— 
Tadhere to my opinion that in practice it had no 
such effect, 


26730. It did not benefit him ?——No, it is not 
taken seriously. 
26731. Do you mean to say that the final 


examination is really of no particular value, that 
it is so easy that no one need take any trouble 
to pass it ?—No. Of course it does affect your 
final place on the list, and therefore to that extent 
it is of considerable importance; but I think that 
is very commonly not realised, and certainly 
nobody takes the trouble for that examination that 
is taken for the open examination. Not one tithe 
of the work is done, 

2$732. Did not these recruits run the risk of 
failing to get into the service altogether if they 
failed to pass the final examination ?—I think it 
was always generally understood it was a brutum 
fulmen. ' 


26733. It was always generally understood 
that they should pass?—The general impression 
I think was that an elementary kuowledge of the 
vernacular was essential and a knowledge of a very 
little Law essential. ; 


26734, Supposing we recommended — there 
should be a two years’ period of probation and 
that a course of instruction similar to that which 
was given prior to 1891 should be given once 
more, and that the final examination on those. 
subjects should be regarded as a serious matter, 
and that the candidate who did not pass with 
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certain qualifications would ran the risk of losing 
his place in the Indian Civil Service, would you 
still think it was of no particular value ?—I have 
no doubt it can be made a valuable course. It 
depends, I suppose, a good deal on the lecturers 
and so on, 

. 26735, In answer to question (68) you say you 
have always considered that in addition to the 
present High Proficiency Examinations, which are 
mainly literary in the ordinary vernaculars, an inter- 
preter’s test should be instituted to test the collo- 
quial knowledge of men who can talk readily and 
idiomatically on all subjects with all classes, Am 
I to understand from that that there is no test of 
that kind at the present time ?—-No, none of the 
kind I mean. It is quite common for a man to 
acquire sufficient literary knowledge of a verna- 
cular to pass the High Proficiency Examination 
and yet to be unintelligible in talking to a Native, 
while it.is quite common to meet men who have no 
literary knowledge, who could not get quarter 
marks in the High Proficiency Examination, but 
who have taken the trouble really to talk the 
lancuage fairly well, 

26736. Surely it is a matter of very great 
importance that a man should be able to make 
himself intelligible to the people whom he has to 
govern. Do you attach much importatce’ to 
that ?—-I attach importance to it. I think I used 
to attach more perhaps. 

26737. You say that this is after all a small 
question ?—What I meant by that was that it is 
_a question any Local Government can deal with 
at any time. . 

26738. But I understand from you that no 
one has dealt with it ?—I fancy not. 

26739, Is it not rather important that it 
should be dealt with?—It is not of enormous 
importance. 

26740. (Sir Theodore Morison.) During the 
year of probation did you attend lectures ?—Yes, 
we attended lectures, 

‘26741, Was there any work done other- 
wise ?—A little work was done. 

. 26742. You recommend that the one year’s 
probation should be spent at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ?I do. 

26743. You have already contemplatedin your 
answer to question (18) that a university man should 
be secured by the competitive examination ?—Yes, 

26744, As you said a University Tripos man 
I understood you to mean Oxford or Cambridge ?— 
Yes, 

26745. Ifa man has already spent three years 
at Oxford or Cambridge is there any advantage in 
his spending another year there? The value of a 
residence at either universily is supposed to dimi- 
nish rapidly after the third year ?—I admit that. 

26746. Some witnesses have told us to keep 
out of the old universities altogether, especially 
during the probationary time, and one of the 
grounds is that at these old universities Indian 
subjects are of very slight importance and it is 
impossible to make them anything except side- 
shows tI think that is so. 

26747, That allegation is true?— Yes. 

_ 26748. You never can displace Latin, Greek 
and Mathematies ?-—That is so, 


26749, Secondly, itis said that a probaticner 

at these old universities is never likely to acquire 

_any enthusiasm for India, that his attention is not 
directed to Indian things, and he is not made con- 

scious that he is being prepared for a great calling 





in India. Does the university do anything f~ 
Certainly not. 

26750. Does the man who looks after the 
Civil Service probationers do much in the way of 
creating enthusiasm ?—No. 

26751. Thirdly, it is said that in recent years, 
perhaps not in your time, there was a good deal of 
racial prejudice through which Indians were made 
to suffer ?—I have heard of that. 

26752. Did you know any Indians in your 
time at the university ?—Yes. 

26753, Did you know them well?—No. We 
only had one, I think, in my year, Mr. A. Ghose. 

26754. Do you mean only one at the whole 
university ?-—No, one at my college. 

26755. But there were plenty of Indians at 
the university, probably ?—-There were. 

26756. Did you know any of them as an 
undergraduate or asa probationer ?—No, I knew 
none of them well. Naturally one keeps more or 
less with the men of one’s own college unless one 
happens to meet other men elsewhere. 

26757. Where were you?—At King’s. 

26758. At King’s there are plenty of Indians 
now ?—So I believe. 

26759. But there were not in your time ?—~ 
No, except Mr. Ghose. 

26760. Have you heard that in recent years 
there has been a considerable development of an 
unfortunate feeling ?—I have heard that. 

26761, Is that a valid argument against the 
ald universities ?—Of course, when I suggest that 
the Indian should go home for three years at an 
approved university, I hope that, working side by 
side for the Tripos, he would make friends to a 
much greater extent. 

26752, Did not all the conditions exist in 
those days?—Not this condition, that a certain 
number of those who were working at the Tripos 
were going out to India to join the same Service 
asmany of the English students were going to 
try for. There was just that difference. 

26763. There were a considerable number who 
were going to have a shot for the Indian Civil 
Service and they must have been reading for the 
Tripos ?-—I think so. 

26764, The last charge made against them is 
that they come out here rather old and rather set, 
in fact rather donnish, and are not very amenable 
to discipline, Is there any truth in that >—TI have 
said that 1 think on the whole the latest recruits 
are too old, but that certainly is only on the 
average. They vary very much in the degree 
to which they are set, Generally speaking, I 
think it wears off in a year or two. 

26765. (Mr. Chaubal.) In answer to question 
(3) you say that Natives of India should be selected 
by nomination and examination at an earlier date 
than Europeans and then sent to an approved: 
university : is that to be by means of State aid ?— 
I have suggested State aid, yes. 

26766. Do you support the proposal made to . 
us to have certain scholarships to enable many 
Indians to go over to study for the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Yes, with the difference that in my case 
the Natives of India go home after they have been 
accepted through the competitive examination, - 
aa my scheme the competitive examination is 
in india. * 


26767. You first of all hold the competitive 
examination here in order to select them ?—In 
order to select the Indian with the best general 
education to go to England at the State expense. 
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26768, This competitive examination in India 
is only for the purpose of selecting the material 
which is to be sent home ?—Yes, 

26769. Do you think that the educational 
standards which are reached here do not afford 
sufficient basis for selection of the proper material ? 
Although the different examinations in the 
universities may not be competitive examinations 
they are so in a way, and I thought you said you 
did not wish to have stiff contests in order to 
reject the whole body of people, but simply a 
rough test to see that the undesirables are not sent 
to England ?-—If you mean selection from people 
who have done well or fairly well in the Tripos, 
that would amount to a system of selection and 
you would not necessarily get the best men. 

26770. What class of candidates do you 
expect to appear for any examination which you 
hold in India, the object of which examination 
I gather is only to pick out a pupil to send 

-home?—I imagine the best of the Indian Tripos 
men will appear. 

26771. You think it would not do to leave it 
to the different universities to pick out their 
best men ?—I think not. 

26772. With regard to the listed posts, to 
what service do these now belong ?—The Provin- 
cial Civil Service. : 

26773. I quite admit that they are generally 
filled from the Provincial Civil Service, bué is it 
correct to say that the listed posts belong to that 
service? They are not part and parcel of the 
Provincial Service, are they ?—Not in that sense. 

26774. Nor are they in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No. 

26775. They do not form part of the Indian 
Civil Service cadre ?-—No., 

26776, But the nature of the duties per- 
formed by the men who hold the listed posts; is 
the same as that of the Indian Civilian ?—~ Yes. 

26777. May I know your opinion on this 
question of the distinction between the Imperial 
and the Provincial Service? The Provincial Ser- 
vice is in itself a service in which as a member 
of that service no man can rise above Rs, 800: 
am I right there ?—I do not think that is correct. 
It is open to him to rise to one of the listed posts, 

' 26778. But he dces not getit as a post which 
is attaclied to that service. He may get it or he 
may not get it?—That ‘is so, but if otherwise 
qualified the post is open to him. 

26779. But at the same time you cannot 
consider the listed posts as belonging to the 
Provincial Service ?—Not in one way. 

26780. Do you think it is a matter which 
should be remedied, so that it should be open to any 
person in the Provincial Civil Service to say to 
himself that if he proves fit he may rise to any 
eminent post ?—If he shows himself fit he can 
rise to one of the listed posts, 

26781., But it should be open to a person who 
is a member of the Provincial Civil Service, when 
he enters that service, to have in contemplation 
that if he proves a fit man he can rise to the 
highest post under Government. Is it not better 
so to constitute the Provincial Service’ that 
any person who accepts that service may have 
that goal before him as a member of the service ? 
—I think it is reasonable to reserve the highest 

posts for those who have passed a more difficult 
examination. 

26782, May I know on what: material your 
opinion is based that no - deterioration has been 


noticeable in the knowledge of the Indian candi- 
dates with regard to the Indian languages?— 
IT ean only judge of my eighteen .years. I cannot 
say what knowledge civilians possessed of lan- 
guages before I came out to the country. 

26788. I gather from your replies to certain 
questions put to you that in the majority of 
instances that knowledge is not enough to enable a 
European civilian to converse freely with the 
Indians ?—-That is so, not to converse freely on any 
subject, but I think he generally learns to ask the 
absolutely necessary questions about routine work. — 

25784. (Mr. Gokhale.) Have you in your 
mind roughly any period in which this proportion 
of 20 per cent. of the Indian Civil Service which 
you would eventually give to Indians would be: 
reached ?—TI cannot say T have. I think it is 
beyond my competence entirely. 

26785. You begin with the average for the 
last five years and you would revise that number 
after five years ?——Yes. 

26786. Butif you take today the average for 
the last five years, on what principle would you 
base an increase at the next revision? Would 
you not then want to take the average for 
the five years preceding ?—No, because it would 
be precisely the same. I think you would consider 
what» material you had obtained, and generally 
speaking, if my view is right, you would look to 
some increase. 

26787. Ifyou are not prepared to make any 
increase. today, on what grounds would you 
expect any increase being made after 5 years when 
the first revision falls due ?—~I.am supposing: 
that. my plan of three years at an approved 
University, taking an ordinary Tripos course, 
would produce better candidates than the present 
system, which very often consists of so many 
years at some cramming Institute in England. 

26788. Is there much difference between 
your scheme and the state of things which pre- 
vailed when the age limits were. 17 to 19 and 
some men could have a three years’ probation. in 
England ?-—Very few had three years. 

26789. What would be the difference between 
that and your scheme, if three years were then 
spent at a University and a degree was taken ?—A 
very big difference. As I have already explained, 
I do not think the work done on probation would 
bring the men together at all or would have the 


- beneficial results I have looked to in the ordinary: 


'Tripos course. 

26790, You think there will be a considerable 
difference ?—I think so. ; 

26791. If it were found that the men 
obtained under your scheme were pretty much 
the same as those who come out now, would 
you still advocate an increase or not?—I think 
there is bound to be an increase; there is bound 
to be an advance in the capacity o@ Indian 
candidates, even apart from my scheme, mo 

26792. The advance has to be from about 
4 per cent, to 20 per cent. and if the revision 
is to be every five years it may take a very 
long time before the 20 per cent. is reached ?—' 
Quite so. 

26793. Therefore it does noi seem to me 
that this 20 per cent. is a matter of practical 
value to Indians today ?—I think in one place 
I have called attention to the possible effect on 
yecruitment of the best English candidates at 
home, and for that reason I think that a 
tentative advance will certainly have to be made 
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quinguennially. The effect on the recruitment 
of the best of the Englishmen at home would have 
to be watched. , ; 

26794. What effect do you expect on the 
recruitment of Englishmen?—I£ you open 
30 or 40 per cent. of the posts to the Natives 
of India it is possible the Service would become 
unpopular at home. 

26795. \£€ the pay and prospects and pension 
continue to be the came, in what way would the 
Service become unpopular? You mean that a 
smaller number would be recruited ’—- Yes. 

‘26796. But they would go through the same 
stages as now. Why should the Service be 
unpopular with the men who actually come in ?— 
It depends entirely on the class of Natives of India 
who came out under the new rules, but if might 
diminish the amenities of etation life. 

26797, he social amenities?—Yes. I only 
put it forward as a possibility. 

26798. If you have to select a smaller 
number of English candidates, that would not 
neecesarily lead to a deterioration in the material. 
If you have to choose a smaller namber you might 
have more picked men?—I do not always admit 
that the top man is the best. 

26799. If you want 60 men now and you 
take the first 60 on the list, and later if you-only 
want 40 you will stop at a higher level’ in the 
list ?—I admit the examination level. 

26800. That is the only test just now ?—That 
is 80. 

26801. Do you propose any inorease in the 
listed pests today ?—No, I think I proposed a 
decrease. 

26802, How much decrease would you make? 
What is the total number of listed posts today ?— 
I could not tell you. 

26803. I believe it is 18 and of that the post 
of Talukdari Settlement Officer is held by a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service ?>—Yes. 

26804. So that there are really only 17 ?— 
Yes. 

26805. Roughly 17 or 18. By how many 
would you reduce this ?—I think roughly by two. 

26806. So that you would have about 15 
listed posts 7 Yes. 

26807. You know, I suppose, that under the 
rales of 1879, which established the Statutory 
system, one-sixth of the total recruitment was to 
be filled by appointments in India ?—Yes. 


26808. Your total I. C. S. cadre in Bombay, 
including these posts, is something like 
179. How much would one-sixth of that be? 


— About 30. 


26809. So that if the Statutory rules had 
been fully carried out today there would have been 
thirty Indians holding places reserved for the 
Civil Service by the Statute of 186] ?—Yes. 

268108 And now we have only 17 men and 
you would reduce that number to 15 ?—I would. 

26811, So that what was promised in 1879 
has not only not been worked upto today but you 
would reduce it still further ?—I1 understand it 
was only a suggestion in 1879, and was followed 
by a Public Service Commission. 

26812, For the first eight years the recruit- 
ment of one-sixth was fully worked up to ?—But 
the whole question was reconsidered by the Public 
Service Commission, 

26813. Your echeme comes to this, that you 
make no increase in the Indians that get in by the 
London door today; for the next five years, 
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you will give us the average of the last five 
years ?--Probably a slight increase might be 
granted. 

26814. And you would reduce the listed posts 
by two ?—Yes, . 

26815. That dees not look like giving an 
advance to Indians, does it?—I do not say that 
that any immediate advance is perhaps necessary. 

26816. (Mr. Sly.) Having given unfavour- 
able opinion regarding the probation in Eng- 
land, do you think it would be desirable to abolish 
probaticn in England altogether and to substitute 
a combined period of traming and probation in 
India, such as training for certain months in a 
year ina district, and instruction under special 
officers for the remaiving months of the year ?~ 
Would the Bombay candidates be somewhere in 
Bombay ? 

26817, Yes?—JI think it might conceivably 
be an advantage. : 

26818. Would it be preferable to the present 
system of one year’s probation in England ?— 
I thiak it would very likely lead to more earnest 
studies. 

26819. With regard to the answers given by 
you to certain questions about the knowledge of 
the vernacular possessed by the Indian Civil Service 
candidates, is it not a fact that the departmental 
examinations require the passing of colloquial 
tests in languages ? - They do. 

26820. Is it your experience that the collo- 
quial test is not sufficiently strict to ensure a 
colloquial knowledge of the language ?—I do not 
think 1 have been quite understood there. I wish 
to have for a few people a special examination 
with a very high colloquial test. Fifty per cent. 
of the people could not pass it because it would 
demand of a mana natural aptitude for languages, 
My test would be much harder than the ordinary 
departmental test. 

26821. You do not refer to the difficulties 
regarding the dialects in different districts and 
the difficulty that occurs through an officer 
ee being uble to speak freely with the people ?— 

oOo 

26822. (dlr. Fisher.) You attach great impor- 
tance toa University education in England as a 
preparation for the Indian Civil Service. On 
what particular grounds do you say that ?— 
I think I said we should probably secure the best 
by attracting University Tripos men. 

20823. In other words you wish to fix an 
age for the competitive examination which would 
admit of people taking their degree ? - Yes, 

2682, Why do you wish to attract that 
class of man?-—I think it is a favourable field 
whatever other fields may be open. , 

26825. Itis not because they learn anything 
particular at Oxford or Cambridge which would 
be of value to them later on, but simply in order 
to keep the field of recruitment as wide as 
possible ?—Yes. 

26826. Was there nothing that you learned 
in your Tripos at Cambridge which was of value 
to you later on ?—I would not say that. 

26827, What particular part of your 
experience at Cambridge has been of value to 
you? Would you regard the sccial training as 
valuable ?— Certainly, 

26828, And the intellectual training ag r 
i valuable ae o, I think not, aon 

6829. § we say equally valuable ?7— 
I think equally valuable. Cae te a 
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- 26830. As widening your range of outlook ?— 


Certainly, teaching you -how to tackle a big 
subject. 
26881. When you came out to India frst of all 


what happened to you in your first two years ?— 
Thad one year of probation in a District and in the 
second year I had charge of so many Talukas and 
toured around, and practically learned administra- 
tion by making mistakes. 

26832. On looking back on those two years, do 
you think that the system of instruction could be 
improved in any detail?—Yes. The second year 
we did some work. 

26833. Let me confine the question to the 
first year. Do you think there is any room for 
improvement in the training of young civilians on 
their first arrival in India ?— Possibly. 

26834, Have you thought out any directions 
in which improvement could be made ?—No, I 
have not. I think it is rather doubtful. It 
depends very much on the personality of the 
Officer under whom one is placed. I can quite 
conceive that the training would be quite adequate 
with a specially selected officer. 

26835, Does it ever happen in the Presidency 
of Bombay that several young civilians are placed 
under one specially selected officer for their first 
year ?—Never more than two practically. 

26836, Does that meet with your approval ?~— 
Yes. 

26837. (Mr. Madge.) You have answered 
* Yes” to the question whether a distinct promise 
was not held out that a certain proportion of 
Indians would be appointed to Civil Service posts, 
Did you interpret that promise to mean that this 
proportion would be advanced whether the Govern- 
ment could or could not lay its hands upon 


officers whom it considered competent ?—The whole ~ 


question was reconsidered at the time of the 
Public Service Commission, I understand. 

26888. Iasked the question because you made 
the straight answer “ Yes’’ to the question as to 
whether the promise was made or not ?—I do not 
know that a promise was made. My recollection 
is that a suggestion was made that one-sixth of 
the posts should be thrown open. 

26839. 
understood you to say “ Yes” to the question ?— 
So far as I know I distinctly said my recollection: 
was that a suggestion had been that one-sixth of 
the posts should be thrown open. 


26840. Have you any reason for thinking that 
suggestion has not been acted upon for the simple 
reagon that the Government has not found a suffi- 
cient number of officers whom it considers competent 
to he raised to'these posts ?<-I imagine that the 
want of competent officers was the chief reason. ~ 

26841.- Do you think there was any other 
reason ?-—No. 

26842. (Mr. Aidur Rakim.) You know that 
for a long time there has been an English system 
of educaticn in operation in this country ?— Yes. 

26843. -Would you say that it is not possible 
for Indians educated here to attain a very high 
stardard according to , Western ideals, a very high 
standard of knowledge, ability, character, and so 
‘on ?—I think it is possible, yes. . 
_ 26844, .What-do- you’ mean by the words 
“ Natives with oriental standard” in your answer 
‘to question (28)? Do you mean people whose 
- education has been more or less defective, men who 
are not highly educated and have not derived the 
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fullest advantage from the system of education 
that prevails here ?—No, not necessarily that. 


26845. Do you, then, mean people who hold 
Oriental ideas about the system of administra- 
tion ?—Yes, who hold Oriental ideas not only 
about the system of administration but abou 
standards in public and private life, 

26846, What you mean by Oriental standard 
is something lower than what you would consider 
British standard ?-—Sometking different I should 


say. 

26847. You perhaps mean men who had not 
a very high notion of the necessity of dealing 
impartially with those who are in their charge, 


‘men who are lacking in a high sense of duty 


generally, Is that what you mean?—Yes, I 

think everyone knows there is a different 

standard. 
<6848. 


(Sir Murray Hanmick.) What year 
did you come out ?—18y4., 

26849. Does the payer you put in deal with 
the grievances which certain civilians in Bombay 
have with regard to want cf promotion to superior 
posts after eight years’ service ?— Ye before. 

26850. Did I understand you y that 
you do not think two years’ trainii, .._uld be 
likely to produce any better results than one ?-— 
On the system which has been in vogue so far. 

£6851. But you have not personally any 
knowledge of the two years’ system of training, © 
haveyou?—No. Ilhave only seen the results of it. 

£6852. Do not you think that aman who came 
out with two years’ training came ovt to this 
country with a good deal more knowledge of 
law ard procedure and languages than the men 
who come out with only one year’s training ?—— 
Very little in my experience. 

26853. You were not in the country when 
men came out with two years’ training 7—I did 
not see them when they first came out, but 
I know the men with one year’s training caught 
them up very quickly. There was no difference 
after five years’ cervice between the men who had 
two years’ training and the men who had ore 
year’s training. 

26354, You are not able to say that the man 
with two years’ training is not better at the 
beginning of his career than the man who arrives 
with one year’s training ?-—That is so. 

26855. I think you said that training was 
ccnducted uncer very slack principles I refer 
to the one yeai’s training, but I have heard 
that the two years’ training was also not a very 
rigorous course, 


26856.. Under the old two years’ training 
if you did not satisfy the Examiners at the 
Intermediate examinations you were liable to a 
fine of £25, and that very soon screwed the may 
‘up and he took care to remedy his slacknegs ati 
the next examination. With regard to the train- 
ing of Assistants, I suppore the difficulty of 
gathering together many Assistants under one 
Collector is simply that the Collector has such a 
lot of work to do that he may not have time to 
attend to them ?—It is quite impossible. 


26857. No doubt it would’ be very advisable 
in the case of good and able administrators to give 
them as many Assistants as possible, but this 
cannot be done as he generally has not time ?— 
There is an additional dieability in this Presidency 
in that we have to provide new Assistants for four 
different language-speaking tracts. 
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26858. Do you consider that the present 
cadre of the Bombay Service is sufficiently strong 
to supply an adequate number of officers for the 
discharge of their ordinary duties? Do you 
think that most of the officers holding superior 
oets in the Bombay Presidency are overworked ?— 
f think many of them are. 

,£6859. The heaviest districts in Bombay are 
too heavy for the proper working of them by 
the Collector ?—They have had to split up three 
quite recently. 

26860. Probably it would bea great improve- 
ment to the administration if some more were 
split up ?—I could not be quite sure. 

26861. Do not you think the additional work 
which is thrown on the Collectors by the 
development of local self-government is giving 
the Collector a great deal more work than he 
used to have ?—I think it does. 

26862, (Mr. Heaton.) It is said that civilians 
very seldom return from their furlough except 
in debt ?—-That is not my experience. 

26863. How far do you think their salaries 
in the earlier years of their service are sufficient 
for the ordinary wants of life, for keeping up 
their position, and for enabling them’ to save 
sufficient to take leave when it is due ?—-I think 
for the civilian who has not been fortunate in 
getting any of the special plums there is very 
little scope for saving money, and he finds it very 
difficult not to get into debt. 

26864. Is that one of the reasons why you 
advocate a time-scale of pay ?—~Yes. 

26865, As to the training of civilians when 
they first come out, is one of the best methods 
‘of training to send a young civilian out with a 
Senior Assistant Collector ?—I think so. 
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26866. He 
Collector [—No. : 

26867. That isa good method ?—Yes, in my 
view it is a good method. 

26868. Do you find that there is any 
feeling that the want of legal training is a dis- 
advantage amongst Executive officers? Your daily 
work J suppose involves constant reference to 
Laws, when dealing with local bodies, such as 
Local Boards and Municipalities whose powers are 
restricted by Acts, and you have a good deal to do 
that involves a good knowledge of the Rent Law 
o: the country, the land tenures, and so on. Is 
there any inadequacy of training for general legal 
purposes ?—I think such training would be 
advantageous, but I am not aware that it is a very 
serious drawback, The work is picked up. 

26869. (Mr. Joglckar.) There are now six 
grades of Deputy Collectors, and in the first there are 
12 appointments altogether, and in the lower three 
grades there are about 71 appointments ?—Yes, 

26870. In order to have a rapid regular flow 
of promotion would you not increase the total 
appointments of the first three grades by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the lower three grades ?—I 
think that might be considered. I cannot say I have 
ever-given the subject any consideration before. 

26871. Seeing that the posts are as 12 to 71, 
would you not increase the proportion ?—I think 
promotion above the fourth grade is by selection 
only and by seniority up to that. ng 

26872, In order that men of merit should 
have an adequate flow of promotion, should not 
there be a corresponding rise in the number of 
appointments in the three grades, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the others ?—Yes, that 


need not necessarily be a 


sounds reasonable, primd facie. 


The following evidence of Mr. P. J. Muap was taken in camera. 


26873. (Mr. Gokhale.) You say in reply to 
question (7) : “ However able the latter,” ¢.¢., an 
Indian “ may be he is not worth the price of an 
Huropean, gud admiristrator, because he has 
not, and can never have, the same detached position 
and recognised impartiality”. I suppose you mean 
by that an Indian who has preserved the old stand- 
ards of living, who has never gone to England ?— 
Yes, may I just explain one peint which may clear 
the ground. Iam not saying that the European 
Las a higher standard, as I think someone tried to 
make out, a higher standard of justice or anything 
of that sort. Iam talking of the Indian who has 
lived with Indians all his life, who is a member of 
a certain caste, and who is still 0: terms of inti« 
macy with the Indians of his district. I maintain 
that his task, and I base this on what I have been 
told by Indian administrators, is thirty-fold more 
difficult than that of an Englishman who has not, 
‘and can never have, any particular interest in any 
section of the community. Cases are constantly 
arising every day where an Indian has to decide 
some knotty points between different sections of 
‘the community, and his work is very, very difficult. 
T firmly believe that he is absolutely as impartial 
as I would be myself, but the public does not 
‘think so, and he has to spend more time on the 
ae aud justify his opinion much more care- 
fully. ; 
~ 26874, I suppose this remark applies to men 
who have been appointed tu listed posts, because 
you are comparing members of the I. 0. S. with 


Indians who have not been to Europe and who 
have not been educated in European ways ?— 
Why not all the Deputy Collectors? They are 
members of the Provincial Service from whom 
presumably Collectors are to be appointed. 

26875. You are comparing in your answer 
the salaries given to Indian Civilians and others )— 
I am comparing the Deputy with the Assistant 
Collector. 

26876. In your experience as District Magis- 
trate have there been cases where you have had 
applications for transfer on the ground that a 
particular Magistrate belonged to a yarticular 
caste of the community ?— Yes, -_ 

26877. Frequently ?—I have not been District 
Magistrate lony enough to say; in fact, in the 
whole course of my service I have not been Digs- 
trict Magistrate long enough for it to happen 
frequently. 

26878. But apart from that, so far as the 
Deputy Collectors are concerned I do not think 
that that question need be raised just now, because 
we are specially considering the higher appoint- 
ments, And I should like to ask whether you 
have heard anything about men who have 
been appointed to listed posts in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. In the first place, on the Executive 
side, no Provincial Service men have been appointed 
to listed posts yet?—Excluding the Statutory 
Civilian that is true. 

26879. The Statutory Service men are not 
members of the Provincial Civi Service ?—-No, 
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They are more or less of the class to which 
I refer, 

26880. But they are not Provincial Service 
men? ~'Technically they are not, Ihave not yet 
had any experienca of them, but surely one may 
draw a comparison from one’s experience of Dis- 
trict Deputies, 

26881. With regard to District Judges who 
have been app?inted to listed posts, there are three 
such men today, are there not ?—Yes. 

26832. Mr. Taleyarkhan, Mr. Dixit and 
Mr. Phadnis? Of these Mr. Phadnis is stricken 
with paralysis ?—Yes. Mr, Phadnis is ill. 

26383, Isit not a fact that the other two 
stand very high as District Julges ?—I could not 
tell you. ~ : 

25884. You make these statements in general 
‘terms, and they therefore apply to them as well as 
to anyone else? —True, but I can only give my 


-opinion based on experience, which I admit is - 


limited in some respects. I wish to point out 
that as soon asa statutory man goes we have to 
select from the District Deputies whom we have 
now, and there are many admirable District 
Deputies from whom to select, but whoever is 
appointed will find his work thirty times as difficult 
as that of a Wuropean. 

26885, If he does it well it will be all.the 
more to his credit ?-—If he does it well I do not 
think his orders will carry the same weight or 
that he will be regarded as being as impartial as 
an inferior European. j 


26386. In answer to question (23) you say; 
© The above is, I consider, the limit permissible for 
this Presidency. Experience has shown that free 
-quen§ transfers are necessitated by these compara- 
tively inefficient administrative officers and great 
administrative inconvenience is caused.” There 
again you are referring to men who are appointed 
to listed posts ?—I am, 

26887, But there are no Provincial Service 
men appointed to listed posts on the Executive 
‘Bide so far ?—==That is true. 

26383. Nobody is interested in defending the 
Statutory System now. It was abolished, because 
it was held to be unsatisfactory, so we nzel not g9 
into its mevits or damerits now. You have not 
the sane thing to say against Provincial Service 
men?—No, because I have n> experieace 
-of them, 


26889, In your answer to question (38) you 
say: “The post of Tdlukdari Settlement Officer 
is not suited to an uncovenanted civilian ag 
abs lute and acknowledged impartiality is pecu- 
liarly essential, and the tdlukd4rs resent the 
appointment of ‘ Natives’, however eapyble, whose 


social position is possibly lowar thin theirs.’ How 
many Indians have held this post ?—O.12, 
26890. Were there not two?f—-One was 
acting, I think. 
26891. No, two permanent. One was 
Mr. Pestonji Jehangir anil the othar was 


Mr. Bhimbhai?—Yes, you are quite right. - 

26392. One of the two, tha first gentleman, 
retired with high praise from Government and 
with a O,I.H. ?—Yes. 


26893. And Mr. Bhimbhai’s work was praise d 


in very high terms by Sir F. Laly, Commis. - 


sione: of the Northern Division ?—Taat is so, 
26894. My information is that taey both did 
extremely well?—I venture tha proposition that 
‘it is invariably the case that a different standard 
is applied in appreciating the work of a Native, 


and that has been my experience. I admit that 
Mr. Bhimbhai’s work, as I saw it, was in 
many respects very good and very effactive, and 
certainly very forceful, but his work as Talukdéri 
Ssttlement Offzer was not very tactful. 

26835. Did not he specially help the Téluk- 
dars during famins times?—Yes, wa all helpad 
them, everybody. 

26396. The money-lenders 
him ?—Yes. 

23897. Bat the Télukdars were not ?—No., . 

25898. Toere is nothing more specifi: that 
you can tell us ? ~No. ; 

26899. (Mr. Chaubal.) Do you think that an 
European offizer can effisiently losk into the 
accounts of the Télukdér estates, or has he mainly 
to rely upon his subordinate staff? Tne arcounts 
of the diferent estates, [ take it, mast ba kept 
in the vernacular ?— Yes. 

26900. How miny estates are there? —A 
very large number. 

26901. About five hundred ?—About that. 

26902, Have you ever heard of Iniians 
complaining that a Télukddri Settlement Oicor’s 
office, although he himself may be absolutely pura, 
is a machinery for persecution because of the 
larger opportunities which his staff get ?—I think 
it-1s._ quite possible that such allegations should be 
made, but no such allegitions have been made to 
me personally, 

26903. What about the accounts? ~The 
accounts are perfectly easy to read; I have real 
them frequently. I admit it is a mass of work 
and, as in every otner department, the office is 
allowed to do a good bit of it . 

26904, Am I right in supposing that the 
accounts are kept in the vernacular ?—Certainly, 
in many cases they are. 

26905. Is the letting of proparties done by 
the lower subordinate officers ?—In my experience, 
never. , 

26906. (Mr. Macdonald.) May I clearly under- 
stand wha; your position is with reference to the 
statement 1t the end of your answer to question (7) ? 
Is it that the undetached position and the reputed 
partiality of the Indian officer is not due to 
himself but is owing to the state of mind of the 
public ?—That mainly, but I would add that his 

position is more difficult. — 


were against 


26907. Owing to the state of mind of the 
public?—-Owing to the state of mind of the 
public. 

26903. Not owing to anything that is 


internal ? ~No, I think no$, but owing to the fact 
that according to oriental standards nepotism is 
expected, and perhaps to a certain extent favourit- 
ism is expected. 

26999. Do you think that any amonnt of 
training of that officer, either in England or aay- 
where else, is going to remove his difficalties ?— 
That is not the point. My exporience goes to 
show that the trained Indian comes out. after a 
university course absolutely detached, as detached 
and impartial as an European. I grant that 
possibly he has not quite the same reputation for 
impartiality as the European. It is conceivable 
that if there was a case between a Brahman and 
Muhammadan, the Brahman Collector would be 
possibly suspected, but my experienca is that he is 
absolutely detached and that after a certain number 
of years’ service people generally believe in his 
detachment. He does not live so closely with the 
people; his relations are nothing like so close as 
the Native’s who has kept his oriental stan lards, 
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26910. So that the fact that an officer is 
trained at home makes it easier for the people to 
regard him as an impartial man ?— I think so. 

26911. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Are there not 
Indians who have held high offiees and who have 
as high a reputation cf having a detached and 
impartial mind as Europeans; for instance, Indians 
who have filled the offices of High Court Judges, 
although they have never been trained in England 
at all’—IJ imagine they have a high reputation 
when they get to that position. I think that 
must be so. My experience is that way. 

26912. Do you really think that it is very 
difficult for the public to repose as much confi- 
dence in an Indian officer of the right sort as in an 
Furopean officer ?—I think in pcint of fact they 
will not do so. 

26913. Youspoke of nepotism and favourit- 
ism: is it not dangerous to lay too much stress 
upon feelings of that sort which might or might 
not prevail in the minds of some section of the 
public? For instance, European ctficers have to 
deal with Europeans in many ways. If it be 
asserted that European officers in dealing with 
Europeans are influenced by feelings of bias, 
would you take notice of a statement of that 
sort ?— I suppose one would make some allowance 
for the possibility of an Euroyean officer beirg 
prejudiced in faycur of another European. 

26914, Would it be practical politics to act 
upon such a notions ?-—It would depend upon one’s 
knowledge of the parties. I could not definitely 
say that every European was absolutely free from 
favouritism. 

26915. Ifyou hunt up matters of the nature 
you have been speaking of, where are we to 
stop ?—I do not think 1 am hunting up anything 
in particular, 

26916. I mean if you attach importance-to 
matters of that sort it would bea very difl'cult 
problem for us to sclve ’—I think it must be 

given its weight. 

26917. There are a large number of people 
who imegine things. In Courts of Justice 


The Rev. CANON CECIL 


Written answers rélating to the Indian Csvil 
Service. 


2€924 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
‘ generally satisfactory in principle ?—I accept 
the present system as generally satisfactory. I 
should be sorry to see the number of posts at 
“present held by Europeans lessened. My reasons 
are :—(a) Ithink it will be found that the trading 
and cultivating classes prefer that an Furopean 
officer should be at the head of affairs as assuring 
to them fair treatment in the various caste 
conflicts that arise, and in other matters in which 
they fear, rightly or wrongly, partiality or a 
laxity. he idea of handing over the supervi- 
‘sion of Co-operative Credit Societies to local 
officers which, in this district, would mean to 
' Indians, is not at all acceptable. (4) I have 
- been in India since the end of 1877 and living 
in this district since 1694 and for a consideranle 
period have been a nominated member of the 
Municipality here, and have been brought into 


applications are often made for transfer of cases 
on grounds such as those you have mentioned. 
No Judge even takes notice of such applications 
unless there is very substantial reason for thinking 
that the apprehension is well founded ?-—That is 
one way of looking at it. 

26918, (Str Theodore Morison.) Is it your 
opinion that the standard of Indians who are 
coming into the public service is rising or falling or 
stationary ?—I should certainly say it is rising. 

26919. (Mr. Gokhale.) With regard to the 
two Statutory Civilians, can you give us any 
statistics to show that their transfers have been 
more frequent than those of European Ccl- 
lectors ?—~I cannot give you the figures. As a 
matter of fact I tried to look them up, but the 
statistics are vitiated by the fact that one must 
know why the transfers cccurred. I base it to 
@ great extent on certain notes and minutes which 
I happened to see on this very point referring to 
the gentleman in question. 

26920. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Yousay : “ it most 
be remembered that the recruitment of Europeans 
will be seriously affected by too large an influx 
of Natives of India.” What do you mean by 
that My impression was that if you threw open 
80 or 40 per cent. of the Indian Civil Service to 
Natives. of India probably less eligible candidates 
would appear for the examination. , 


26921. Did you mean to suggest by that 
answer that Europeans had any objections to 
serving under Indian superior officers or anything 
of that sort ?—I think some may, but there is no. 
necessity for such an attitude. 


26922. (Mr. Chaubal.) When you wrote your 
answers you did not write them with any reference 
tothe Judicial Department at all, the Subordinate 
Judicial Service?-—No. I know nothing about 
the Judicial. 

26923. It is purely referring to the Executive 
side ?-—Quite. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


StaxsFELD RIVINGTON, 


contact with the officers in charge of the Taluka 
who have almost inveriably been Indians, 
Deputy Collectors, either promoted from lower 
grades or of the Provincial Service. However 
good their work, I do not think we could have 
done wel] without an European Collector at the 
head of affairs, both as a support to the authority 
of the Deputy Collector, and also, on occasion, to. 
stimulate or correct its exercise. My experience 
is that the initiation of sanitary measures, and 
of plague preventive measures such as inocu- 
lation, etc.,. comes from the European Collector 
rather than the Deputy Collector. (¢) I think 
that the real advancement of India will be 
best secured by the continuance of the present 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, 
India is gradually being trained in the work of 
self-government. It has often been a matter of 
surprise to me to find how well the Commis- 
sioners and Collectors are acquainted with the 
conditions of their districts, and those I have 
met have not been wanting in sympathy for the 
people. Some Indian gentlemen, who desire a 
simultaneous examination, tell me they do ‘so, 
not because they find fault with the present 
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administration in this district, but because they 


desire that more of the higher posts should be- 


open to qualified Indians, 

26925 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives .of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
I do not favour such a scheme, as I think that 


Indians, to be fitted to fill posts in the Civil 


Service, should have some training in England 
so that they may have a wider outlook on things 
in general. Those Indians whom I have met, 
who have had some training in England, contrast 
very favourably with those who have not had 
the same advantage. The plea of poverty which 
is sometimes alleged as a bar to Indians going 
to England might be met by each community 
having an Education fund such as the Lingaits 
have for the purposes of advancing promising 
men of their caste. ; 

26926 (12). Are you satisfied with the 
present statutory definition of the term “ Natives 
of India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Vict. c. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective. of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 


et 


descent, or of unmixed European descent? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I should replace 
the. term ‘ Native’ by ‘ Indian’ when speaking. 
of persons of unmixed Indian descent, as the. 
former term is often used in a contemptuous. 
sense and may give offence. . 


26927 (35). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior : 
officers of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If not, 
what change should, in your opinion, be intro- 
duced ?—Yes, only the senior officers, under 
whom the juniors are placed, must realise their : 
responsibility for training them, and this I 
believe is generally the case. 


26928 (35). Do you consider. that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the | 
Indian languages possessed by members of the, 
Indian Civil Serviee ? I£so0, what are the causes ? 


‘Are you satisfied that European members of the 


Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 

proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, , 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 

Tho frequent transfer of officers to districts . 
requiring knowledge of a fresh language before 

they have really learnt their first one necessarily 

hinders them from attaining an adequate 

proficiency. I think it would be fair to say that. 

as far as their work is concerned they acquire a 
good technical knowledge of the language, but.’ 
anything beyond that is ‘rather the exception’ 
than the rule. 


Rev. Canon Rivrneton, called and examined. 


26929. (Chairman.) Have you been many 
years in India ?—About thirty-five. 

26930. Have you resided for the whole of that 
long period in the Presidency of Bombay ?—Yes, 
the whole of the time. 

26931. Inthe city of Bombay ?—No; I was 
about 15 years in Poona, two or threa years in 


Ahmednagar and the rest of the time in the’ 


“Dhérwar District, where I am now. 

26932. So that you have had a wide experience 
of this Presidency and its people ?—Yes. 

26938. You would be sorry to see the number 
of posts at present held by Europeans lessened, and 
consider that the real advancement of India will be 
best secured by the continuance of the present 
system by which, under sympathetic officers, 
India is gradually being trained in the work of 
self-government. Would you be prepared to see a 
gradual increase in the proportion of Indians 
employed in the administrative services of the 
country ?—When fit men are found, I think our 


great danger is to go too fast, My idea would Le 


to promote a fit man when he is found, but not to. 
ask other persons to come forward and throw open 
the serviee: to them. It is quite one thing to 
promote an exceptionally fit man and quite another 
to say that a large number of persons can apply. 
36934. From your long experience of thirty- 
five. years would you say that there were many 
Indians who were qualified to eecupy positions in 
the Public Service of the country ?—I have not 


met ome whom I would pat in the position of | 


Collector at. presomt. 
26935. Yow are opposed to any scheme of 
. separate examination in India ?-— Yoo. 
1 495—18 


26935. The ground you give is that Indians - 
admitted to the Civil Service must have the same 
training in Hngland as their European col- 
leazues ?——L think so. 

26937. Would your objection to a separate | 
examination be removed if proper facilities for 
efficient training in England were given to 
Indians after the examination?—It would to a 
great extent, because I think the training of 
character much more than the passing of examina-_ 
tions is the point that is to be looked at. Since 
I wrote that answer I have been told it has been ’ 
suggested that anyone who passed in an 
examination in India should be asked to go to. 
England for a certain time. That was not before. 
me at the time I wrote my answer. 

26938. Would you say that the present 
system unduly prevented Indians from entering’ 
the Serviea ?—I think not. 

26939. Do you think that the present system 
of examination in England offers sufficient facilities 
to Indians ?—Yes, because E think the men who. 
are fit for it are men who are able to go to: 
England. ‘Fhe number of really fit persons wilk- 
be so small that their education in England could . 
be provided for. ah ; 

26940. Do you consider it politically desirable” 
to give increased facilities to Indians to enter the: 
Service ?—I think not, because I think that affects. 
only one class of persons, the more highly educated . 
class. ; is does not affect the majority of the people. 
I think it is the educated class alone who is crying’. 
for this, : 

26941. And you do not think that this: 
demand is of eufficient political importance to merit. 
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consideration?—I do not think it is sufficiently 

representative of the country as a whole. 

* 26942. In your answer to question (7) you 

speak cf a Lingaits Fund, and you suggest that 
something similar should be established to enable 

those Indians who could not otherwise afford it to 
goup for the English examination?—I did not 
suggest it should be granted, but that it should be 
raised by themselves. 

- 26943. But you meana fund raised for that 
purpere?—Yes. I understand now that there has 
been a fund raised ; Jam not sure whether it was 
raised by the Brdhman community, but it is almost 

- spent now. ’ 

- 26944, Isit.s fund raised by Bréhmans to 
provide greater educational facilities in this 
country, cr is it a fund to enable Indians to meet 
the expenses attached to their going to England ? 
—J have no personal knowledge of it but I under- 
* stood from what was said to me that it was 
established with the object of aiding the education 
of Indians in England. 

“26945. You would suggest the encouragement 
of such funds?—Yes, I think those who require 
these posts should make some self-sacrifice for 
the education of their people. 


26946. Would you support a proposal 
which has been made to us to establish a certain 
number of Government scholarships to enable 
Indian candidates to go to England?—To a 
certain extent, but I should hope thatthe Indian 
community would themselves feel that it was 
better to stand on their own legs. Personally I 

do net like this system of too many scholarships ; 
I think that the Indian community must them- 
selves do much more than they have done. ‘ 

26947. Isuppose that suth scholarships would 
have to-be paid for by the people of the country ?— 
That makes it rather worse. 


26948. Do you know personally many Indians 
wwho have been to England for their education and 
have come back to this country ?—No, but I know 
two who are in Government service now whom 
I have met lately. 

£6949. During your long experience have you 
not met several Indians who have been to England 
for training and have come back to this 
county ?—Yes. 

, 26950. What influence, do you think, has their 
English training had on them?—In every way it 
has made them much wider-minded men. 

26951. I suppose some of them have been 
through the Universities ?—I was thinking rather 
of men who have been to the Temple and become 
Barristers, and so on. Ihave also met men who 
have been to the University. 


26952. Have you heard it suggested that of 
recent years there has been a tendency in some of 
the Universities in England not to receive Indians 
with as much cordiality as formerly ?—I have heard 
of it, but I have no personal knowledge. 

26953. Have you gathered that Indians who 
have been to England look back upon their time 
there with satisfaction ?—Certainly. 


' 26954, In your answer to question (36) you 

speak of the frequent transfer of officers. Do you 

_ feel that difficulties ensue on account of such 
transfers ?—Yes, I do. 

26955. (Str Murray Hammick.) I understand 


~ from your written answers that you would not. 


accept examination in this country as any real test 
of the* governing capacity of the man who passed 


it ?—I am not speaking of his intellectual capacity 
but his general fitness. 

26956. His general fitness to do the work 
that falls to him ?—I mean strength of character 
and so on. 

26957. I suppose you would accept it that in 
the Provincial Civil Service the Government have 
means of finding certain men who have those 
powers because they are able to discover them by 
experience in the course of their duties ?—Yes. 


26958. Your idea would be rather that the 
Government, if they introduced Indians into the 
service at all, should take them from the Provincial 
Civil Service where they have been tried rather 
than by an examination of untried youths held in 
this country ?—That is exactly my view. 

26959. Working as a Missionary here, have 
you come across occasions when men have gone to 
England in middle life, say from 80 to 40 ?— 
No, I think not. 

26980. I wanted to know whether you thought: 
that if a Provincial Service man was taken after 
8 or 10 years’ service, such a man would really 
benefit by being sent to England for two years to 
study Eng?ish matters ?—Possibly he would, 
because all travel opens pecple’s eyes. 

26961. Have youhad much to do with the 
Universities as regards education ?~-No, 


26962. You would not like to speak upon 
what you consider would be the effect of education 
in this country in establishing a large examination 
such as the simultaneous examination would be ? 
No, that is out.of my provinee. 

26968. From your work in the districts you 
have had ample opportunities of finding out 
amongst the people with whom you have worked 
whether they are satisfied as a rule with the 
European headship of the District, and from the 
experience you have gained are you inclined to say 
that people are satisfied with that European 
supervision on the ground that itis impartial and 
free from local prejudices, caste, and. so on, which 
affect indigenous agencies in this country ?—Yes, 
entirely. 

26964, (Mr, Abdur ‘ Rakim.) Wave you had ‘ 
any experience of Indian officers as heads of a 
District ?—In the district in which I have been 
for some twenty years there has always been a 
District Deputy Collector who is an Indian. 

26965. I mean as Collector ?—-No., 

26966. Or District Judge ?-~Yes, there was a 
District Judge once, a Parsee gentleman. 

26967. Sothat when you say you havenot come 
across an Indian fit to hold charge of a District I 
suppose you are referring to. your experience of 
Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, because they represent 
the highest point to which an Indian at. present 
attains, with the exception I think of two posts 
in which there are Indian Collectors, 


26968. You were not thinking of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service who had 
passed the examination in England and undergone 
education and training there ?—No, because that. 
was not the question that I was asked. Those men 
are chosen under the present'system and I do nog 
want to alter that system. ; 

26969. If you could get Indians similarly 
educated and trained.you would have no objection 
to their larger employment in higher positions in. 
the administration, would you ?-—If under the word 
“education” -you include not ‘merely education 
but character. . 2 Mgt COPS A 
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26970, Bat does not all education necessarily 

mply training of charazter?—It ought to, but 

very often the dofinition of education is a very 
confined one. 

26971, I am taking the system of education 
that prevails in Englaad, and that is a system I 
suppose which you will admit does train char- 
acter ?—Yes, 

26972, To a lesser degree the English 
education system out here also does train char- 
acter, does it not ?—~I think too great value is put 
upon a degree. Very often a man is put forward 
for an appointment simply because he happens to 
be a B.A, but he may be quite unfit for the 
appointment. That is my experience, espacially 
with Municipal schools and so on, 

26978. Uducation, generally speaking, does 
producean effect onthe student's character, although 
in some cases perhaps not to a very appreciable 
extent ?—One hopes it dogs, certainly. 

_ 26974. Is not that your opinion?—As I said 
just now, Ihave not had to do with educational, 
work in the Universities. _ 

26975, So that you cannt speak 
authority on that point ? —No, 

25976, In answer to question (1) you say that 
the handing over of Co-operativa Crelit Sozieties 
to Indians would not be at all accaptable. Have 
you had experience of Indian offiosrs in charge. of 
Co-operative Societies in this Presidency ?—No, 
because that proposal has not bean exrried out, 

26977, But in some Presidencies C-operative 
Societies have worked with considerable suceass 
under parely Indian guidanea. Does that lead you 
to modify your opinion ?—~Many Indians, and 
especially honorary organizers of the Co-op2rative 
Credit movement, do a very great deal of good 
work,-but I um interested in one of these societies, 
and what we have felt is that it would be disastroug 
to the movement to replace the European Registrar 
by an Indian. 

26978. But supposing experience in other 
Presidencies has pointed the other way, would 
you still stick to that opinion so far as this 
Presidency is concernel?—We had for three 
months or so an Indian, aniI cannot say thatthe 
work was as vigorous as it was when there was a 
‘Earopean Registrar there. 

26379, Doss it not strike you that the man 
who is jast filling a gap for three months cannot 
-d) very much ?—[he question is a vary deap ong, 
because the success of these Credit Societies 
depeads upon the amoant of confidense you can 
luspire ia the people of the place in the working 
of the Society. I have been connected with one 
of these societies for five years, and my experience 
is that if the European element is withdrawn from 
it there will not be the same confidence and tha 
thing will not work. 

26930. That is your opinion?—That is my 
experience, : 

26981. You also say in one place that the 
trading and cultivating classes prefer an Haropean 
officer: do -you extend that preference also to the 
educatei classes ?—I will ask you kindly to let ms 
know whom you include under “ educated classes,” 
because many traders are educated. 

26982, Other than traders ?—As I said before, 


ith 
w mad 


T think this movement is chiefly amongst University . 


and higher educated men. 
-26988, You said you would not yield to their 
demand because the educated classes form a 
minority ?—I think I said that they did not 
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represent the country sufficiently ; I do not think 
I used the word “ minority ”. 

26384. Whose opinion in this connaction would 
you attach any importance to?—Tnose persons 
whose money interests are concerned, the cultivators 
and traders, who want to be allowed to live quietly 
ani carry on their work. ; 

26985. What is the bost way of ascertaining 
the opinion of the cultivators on the question of 
simultaneous examinations?—I do not think a 
cultivator would understand anything at all about 
& simultaneous examination, but I think if you 
talked to him about the Collector, if he is a 
Collector who knows his district you will find that 
a cultivator has a very great interest in the 
position of the Collector. 

26936. (Mr. Fisher.) I understand you have 
not been brought into very closa contazt with the 
students of the Universities ?—No, 

26937. Your exp2rieace has been mainly in 
the country districts ?—For the last twenty years, 


es. 

269838. Among the poorer members of society Paw 
Amongst traders and cultivators, and of course 
one meets tha Vakils ani the offical classes in the 
districts at large. 

26939. Have you observed in your long ex 
perienes whether the grievaices of the elucated- 
classes. hive been communicated in any way to 
ths uredusatel ?—Not in my district; possibly 
there is a spacial reasoa for that, as the district 
contains a larga number of Lingdits, who are 
naturally opposed to anything ths Brdiman com< 
munity may do, and therefore the teadanay has 
boen to withdraw from any movement in which 
the Brahmans take the first placa, 

26990, Bat I suppose you would almit that 
in estimating the political diffizulty or danger one 
has not only to tak2 into ascount the number of 
the educated class, bat its power of impressing an 
idea upon th? uneducated class ?—Yes. 

26991, What we wish to gather from you is 
whether you have bsen conssious of any influence 
of the educated class up2n the unedacated class 
in the districts with which yo2 are azquainted ?— 
Soms of the elucatel claisos have bsentryiag to 
influence the people on the quastion of raising the 
depressed classes lately, but it has not come to any 
practical movement at all. 

26992. Still, I suppose you would admit that 
it is very important to coatant the educated 
classes in the country, if you can do g9 coasistently 
with the preservation of the British principles 
which you wish to see preserved ?—Oortainly ; I 
should always like to content everyona if I could 
do it without the sacrifice of p:inciple or without 
makinz it one-sided, 

26998. (Mr. Macdonald.) Do I understand 
aright from your answers that you have really had 
very little contact with the educated claases?— 
Just now the only contact with the educated 
classes I have is with the educated Vakils ani the 
Government offisers, Indians. 

26994. But that isa very small proportion of 
people you come in contact with ?—Yes, 

26995. Atthe end of youranswer to question 
(1) you say “Some Indian gentlemen, who desire a 
simultaneous examination, told m2 th2y do 80 not 
because they find fault with the present adminis- 
tration in this distriot but because they desire that 
more of the higher posts should be open to qualified 
Indians.’ That is a very proper aspiration to 
have, is it not? —Taat ia a question af opinion 
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I should nct quarrel with those gentlemen fcr 
having that opinion at all. 

26998. Have you any doubts in your own 
mind.as to whether it is legitimate or not that any 
section, whether educatcd or uneducated, of a 
community should desire that more of the higher 
posts should be open to qualified Indians ?—It is 
a perfectly legitimate aspiration. 

26997. And if it is held by any section of the 
community is it not an aspiration that ought to be 
met ?—Nat necesearily. 

26998, You have people with the necessary 
qualificaticns but you do not think it is necessary 
for the Government to meet the desire that those 
qualifications should have their influence upon the 
Government ?—Excuse me, I have not said they 
are qualified persons. 


26999, May I rcad again what you have said, 
that certain Indian gentlemen say they have a 
desire that more of tke hig her posts should be opcned 
to qualified Indiare. Where you have qualified 
persons is it or is it not a necessary thing for the 
Government to give them a chance of taking their 
legitimate part in the administration of the 
country ?— If you have the qualified men yes, but 
Ihave not said they are qualified; that was the 
remark of the gentlemen who told me. 

_* 82000. And if he makes that remark and 

believes tlat they are qualified is it not necessary 
that the Government should give a chance to 
them ?—I do rot think the Government is at all 
bound to take bis estimate of what the qualifica- 
tion is. 

27001, Your point is that the people who ask 
for farther oy pcrtunities for qualified Indiang have 
not the same standard of qualification in their 
minds that you have in yours ?— Yee, 

27002. Are you in favour of taking youths of 
14 years cf age and sending them to England 
with a echolarship, so that they may have an 
opportunity of parsing for the Indian Civil Service 
of apy other examination ?—As I have said before, 
I have had nothing to do with that kind of educa- 
tiong but I chculd imagine it was far too early an 

Ce 


27008. Have you ever had any experience of 
men who went to Englard to attend Public 
Schools at that very early age and then came 
back afterwards ?—No, 

27004, You cannot tell us what the effect of 
English education upon very young Indians is ?-— 


a 

27005, (Mr. Sly.) What is the yopulation 
of Gadag ?—32,000. 

27006. Has it a High School?—-It has an 
Anglo-Vernacular School, teaching up to the fifth 
atandard. 

27007, How many Courts are there ?—One 
Sub-Judge’s Court with two Judges. 

27008. What is. the number of the Local Bar 

employed at these Courts?—There are nineteen 
pleaders. 
- 27000. (Mr. Gokhale.) You said that you 
had not met a single Indian fit for the post of 
Collector so far, and I believe you added after- 
wards, in vepiy to another question, that you 
excluded from this description the Indian Members 
of tiee: Civil Service ?— Yes. 

37010. Do you koow that there are Chief 
eh sak adk the eae ae who are aur’ ? 
~ + aa the qomperson € 12.8 newspaper the. 
waele hafontlagt.. 


—— 


27011. But do you know tkat the Ministers 
in all the Native States are Indians ?—Yes. 

27012. Do not you think that the charge is at 
least as responsible as that of a Collector of a. 
district ?~ Yes. 

27013. And in some cases far more respon-: 
sikle ?—Probably so. 

7014. Inthe larger States the charge must 
be certainly much more responsible ?—Yes, more 
or less it is. 


27015, If these men have been discharging 
their duties satisfactorily, would you still say it is 
difficult to find Indians fit for the post of 
Collectors in British India ?—I do not think it is a 
fair comparison to make between very picked men 
and the classof men to whom I understand you 
wish to throw oren this examination. 

27016. You said that you had not come. 
across a single Indian fit for the post of Collector ; 
but surely there must be some picked men in 
British India as there are in Native States ?—~No 
doubt, but I have been asked simply to say what 
my experience is. J did not say there were no fit 
men in India. 


2%17. It is then the fault of your ex- 
pericnce?—Very muchso. I am simply here to 
an¢Wer your questions from my experiences. 

27018. As regards the Registrarship of Co- 
operative Societies, do you know that in 
Madras for several] years past the Registrar has 
been an Indian?—I think the Registrar of 
Myscre, en Indian gentleman, came to eee me. 
once. 

27019. I am talking of the Madras Pree 
sidency '—I co not know about Madras. 

27020. He bas been there for a number of years. 
and has been doing extremely good work ?— No 
doubt. 


27021, Do you know that in Bengal today 
the Registrar is an Indian ?—~No. : 

27022, Do you kuow that in Eastern Bengal. 
for a number of years the Registrar was an. 
Indian ?—I am very glad to hear it. 

27023, In spite of all this, would you still say 
that ‘the appointment cf an Indian as Registrar: 
of Cé-operative Societies in this Presidency would 
Fractically injure the mevement ?—I cannot depart 
from a fact, and the fact is that wher this proposal 
was made the Indian members of the society were 
all against it. Ihave simply recorded that as a. 
fact. 

27024. Did they object to an Indian as an. 
Indian or did they object to any particular officer ? 
—An Indian as an Indian. 

22025. Is there anything on record to show 
that ?—No. 

27028, Did they petition the Government or 
do anything like that ?—No. 

27027, (Lorg Romaldshay.) Am I correct in 
supposing that your exyerience is that the demand 
which is put forward by the educated classes in 
India for a coneideratly larger share in the 
administration of the country is generally 
repudiated by the masses?-—I think the word 
“ repudiated ” would be rather too strong because 
that would imply that they had considered the 
matter very carefully, whereas my impression is 
that they say ‘‘ Let us be as we are, we are doing 
very well, and why disturb things.” 

27028, If FE substitute for the word “re. 
pudiated ” “not. supported ” that woukl aboat , 
expresa your tie wn fr You, 
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27029, (Mr. Heaton.) Has your experience 
been derived from a knowledge of the lower 
classes or of the educated classes of Indians 
chiefly P—=-When I was in Poona I was brought 
into contact with the educated classes to a great 
extent, and in the district I was in contact with 
the educated classes that are there as well as with 
the traders and cultivators. 


27080. You do see a good deal of the traders 
and cultivators ?—Yes; [live ina Native town 
and there are no other Europeans there. 
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27031. You come to know something of their 
feeling in the matter ?—I discuss these matters with 
them and ask them. 

27082. (Mr. Joglekar.) Did you read in the 
Government Gazette that part in which the 
Acting Registrar’s work was mentioned ?—Probably 
I did 


id. 
27088. Did it give a good account of his work 
or a bad account ?—I cannot remember now. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to Monday, March 8rd, at 10-80.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. | 


27034 (1). What is your experience of. the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England forthe 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—I accept 
the present system of recruitment by open com- 
petition for the Indian Civil Service as generally 
satisfactory subject to reservations contained in 
answers to subsequent questions, [I think that 
the principle of open competition should always 
be maintained. 

27085 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and whai alter- 


ations would you suggest ?—I think there should © 


be achange in the syllabus and the marks should 
be fixed in such a manner as to give no cause of 
complaint to Indians that they are labouring 
under a disadvantage. I would give the number 
of marks for Sanskrit and Arabic on the same 
level as that for Greek and Latin. I would also 
encourage a study of Persian literature in the 
same manner by giving Persian the same marks 
as French and German. The rudiments of 
Indian Administration and Indian History, parti- 
cularly of recent years, should be given a promi- 
nent place in the syllabus of studies. 

27086 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is most unfair to Indian students as for 
obvious reasons it prevents many deserving and 
capable students from competing and thus 
debars them from their proper share in the 
administration of the country. 

27037 (5). If you do not considor the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 


examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ’— 
I would adopt the system of recruitment to the 
exigencies of modern times so as to give 
a wider scope for satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of Indians and the fullest development 
of their talents. 

27088 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am in favour of a simultaneous 
examination in England and India. I would 
give full effect to the House of Commons’ 
Resolution of June 18938 ‘that all competitive 
examinations heretofore held in England alone 
for the appointments to the Civil Services of 
India shall henceforth be held simultaneously 
in India and England, such examinations in both 
countries being identical in nature, all who | 
compete being finally classified in one list 
according to merit.” I would strongly advocate 
the holding of examinations in India not only 
for the Indian Civil Services but for other 
competitive services as well, such as the Medical, 
the Forest and the Police. It is unfair that 
examinations for Indian Civil Services should 
be held only in England. When the principle 
of competitive examination for Civil appoint- 
ments in India was introduced sixty years ago, 
there were no educational institutions in India | 
and therefore it was natural to leave the holding 
of simultaneous examination in India out of 
consideration, But the contact of the East 
with the West has profoundly changed the 
aspect of Indian education, and during the last 
half century there has been remarkable educa- 
tional progress in India. By creating a Special 
Department of Education, the Government of 
India have shown their earnest desire to give 


my 
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@ vigorous and systematic impetus to education. 
The establishment of various useful Faculties in 
recent years, will open up careers to Indian 
students outside the Government Service and 
the legal profession, and I, for one, have no 
hesitation in saying that the Indian Civil Service 
will in no way be swamped by Indians, Nor will 
its morale deteriorate in any way. The brightest 
sons of India—Telang, Ranade, Gokhale and 
others—were the product of English education in 
India. As I have said, the simultaneous examin- 
ation in England and India should be identical in 
regard to the standard of test, the examination 
papers, marks, etc. If the Indian Civil Service 
examination is held in India, it will open the doors 
to promising and ‘talented students, who, owing to 
their limited means and the disabilities entailed 
upon them in consequence of their stay in a 
foreign land for their. studies, and the risks 
involved in failure, are unable to proceed to 
England to sonipere for the Service. It will do 
away With any feeling of discontent that may 
exist at the idea that the Indian Civil Service 
‘has been kept as a preserve for Englishmen and 
that the children of the soil are shut out from 
their proper and legitimate share in controlling 
the administration of the country. 

As I have stated above, there is no fear of the 

Service being overrun by Indians, At present 
in the Bombay Presidency, out of 149. posts 
held by the I.C.S. there are only nine held 
by Indians, including two Statutory Civilians. 
This works out at something like 6 per cent. of 
the Civil posts in the Presidency being held by 
Indians. Again, in the whole of India, of 1,294 
I.C.8. only 56 are Indians and the remaining 
1,238 are Europeans. This is a very meagre 
proportion, and if the simultaneous examiuation 
is held in India, I do not think that 
more than 15 or 20 per cent. at the most of 
Indians would be recruited by means of the 
system of competitive examination. I am con- 
vinced that the so-called danger of the Service 
being swamped by Indians is imaginary. The 
fear that the Service will be overcrowded by 
Indians is based on the fallacious idea that 
Indians have the wonderful gift of passing 
examinations by means of cramming, 
_ 27089 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 
I do not think any proportion should be laid 
down, 


* 


27040 (9). Ifyou are in favour ofa system for. 


the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England ?—Yes: I think so. 
I do not think that a very large number of 
candidates will pass in India through the 
simultaneous examination and I do not think 
it expedient or reasonable not to regard them’ 
as eligible for appointment in England if they 
pass the competitive examination, 

27041 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 


present system of promoting to listed posts. 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service ?—I .think the present 
system of listed posts should continue: other- 
wise there would be no incentive to the Pro- 
vincial Service men for greater efforts if they 
know that they have nothing higher to look for- 
ward to. They would not remain content, if 
they were depressed by the sense of knowledge 
that they cannot hope to rise any higher. 

27042 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ”’ in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Domi- 
nions of His Majesty in India, of parents habi- 
tually resident in India, and not established 
there for temporary purposes only,” irrespective 
of whether such persons are of unmixed Indiati 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian’ de- 
scent, or of unmixed European descent? | If not, 
state fully any proposals that you wish ‘to make 
in regard to this matter ?—I think the subjects of 
Native States and the aristocratic classes in 
Native States should be included in the defini- 
tion so that they might have an opportunity of 
serving in the British Administration. 

27043 (13), [f the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is | 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—I think the present age limit should 
be retained, . ; 

27044 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—I think 25 is the most suitable age 
at which junior civilians recruited in England 
should commence their official duties in India. 


27045 (15), What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty '—I think the same age as at pre- 
sent. J donot recommend any differentiation 
between the age limits for Natives of India and 
for other subjects of His Majesty. 


27046 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I would place the classical lan 
guages of India on the same footing as the 
classical languages of Hurope in regard to the 
allotment of the number of marks. I would 
certainly include Persian and treat it on an 
equal level with French and German. I -would 
also include a knowledge of rudiments of Indian 
Administration and Indian History, particularly 
history of recent years. 


27047 (17), Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—~I do not think any 
differentiation in the subjects for the open com- 
petitive examination in England is desirable, be- 
tween Indians and other candidates. I would insist 
on absolutely the same test for both: though — 
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option must of course be allcwed in such subjects 
as modern languages. 

27048 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what poperviey 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might aides present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I would not fix avy proportion. 
do not think that the Indian element in the 
Service would ever be alarmingly great. I 
would certainly be sorry to see the British 
character of the administration disappear: but to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Indians for 
a larger share in the administration I would 
throw open to them, when they are found fit 
and eligible, such appointments as are generally 
held by Englishmen. They should be promoted 
to the Commissionership, to tbe responsible posts 
in the Secretariats, or even to Lieutenant- 
Governorship if they are fit and senior. 

27049 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement. iu 
India ?—-The recruitment should be by simulta- 
neous examination in England and India. 

27050 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend {—I am not in favour of the revival 
of Statutory Civilians. 

27051 (22). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reeintrodaced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—-No. 

27052 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincia! Civil 
Service can properly bo appointed ?—I would 
promote the members of the Provincial Service 
to listed posts. That would improve the morale 
of the Provincial Service. 

27053 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Bervice ?—Yes: one year should be spent either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and one year in travel- 
ling in Europe or America. 
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27054 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and pouibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—I think a college started 
in some suitable centre like Bombay, or Calcutta, 
would be likely to be more useful for all the 
Indian Services, I think young officers should 
not be first of all sent to districts where they are 
apt to form initial opinions of India and Indians. 
based on faulty deductions drawn from observing 
the lower classes of society with whom alone in 
such districts they are brought into contact. 

27055 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants ?—Exchange compensation 
should not be paid in future. It should be 
continued to those who get it at present, 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 


27056 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes., 

27057 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—I consider that it is desirable that all 
classes and communities should be duly repre» 
sented in the Provincial Service. I do not 
think that the Muhammadans are adequately 
represented in the Provincial Civil Service. 
This should be remedied, especially in the 
Provinces like Bengal and Sind where the 
Muhammadan population are in the majority. 

27058 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 
cations in the offcers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I think the 
salaries should be increased in view of the 
improved standard of living and the general rise 
in prices which has recently taken place in India. 

27059 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—I think they should 

‘get the same salary as the members of the Civil 
Borie get for the same posts when they hold 
em, 


His Highness the Aca Kway, called and examined. 


27060. (Chatrman.) Your Highness is in 
favour of the present system of open competition ? 
~—Yeg, on principle. 

27061. You do not, however, consider it suit- 
able for Indians ?—No, not quite.; 

27062, And to meet this Indian disability you 


favour the establishment of simultaneous examina- 
tions in England and in India?—Yes, 


27063. In offering this proposal you make 
no reservation of any kind in favour of what 
is called a European minimum ?—I do not think 
it is necessary. Ithink it is certain that there 
will always be more than a minimum, so far as 
T can look ahead. 

27064. I take it that you would be sorry to 
see the British character of the Administration 
disappear ?-—Yes, very. 
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27065. You are convinced that not more than 
15 or 20 per cent., at the most, of Indians would 
actually be recruited ?—I do not think anything 
like that number would be recruited for the pre- 
sent, though 1 think it might happen some day 
long ahead. 


27066. You would regret it if the European 
element were to disappear or were to become a 
negligible quantity? Yes; I should be very sorry 
if it came even to one-half or two-thirds. 


27067. Holding that view, what is your objec- 
tion to having the matter put on a clear foot- 
ing ?—I really think the contingency is so remote 
that it is needless to stir things up. I would 
“let sleeping dogs lie.” I do not see that 
there is any need of a guarantee. There is no 
danger of it. But once you found that there was 
such a danger I should certainly put a guaran- 
tee on. 


27068. Your main ground for advocating 
simultaneous examination, apart from the expense 
to the Indian in going to England, is the 
educational progress which has taken place in 
India ?—There are mdny reasons for it, and that 
is one of them. 


27069. That is one of your chief reasons ?— 
No, it is not one of the chief reasons,. It is one of 
the reasons. 


27070. Do you consider that the advance in 
education has reached a stage to justify the expec- 
tation that some Indian candidates may attain 
success in the near future in the Indian Civil 
Service Examination ?—That is for the Education 
Department. On the whole, yes, I think some 
Indian candidates may get through. 


27071. Are you familiar with the standard of 
education in the Bombay University ?—-No, I am 
not really familiar with it, though I know some- 
thing about it, 


27072. Do you know to what extent the 
standard there would compare with the standard 
of the Indian Civil Service examination ?--No. 


27073. Would you be prepared to say whether 
that standard is as high ?—No, probably it is not. 
T hear that it is so much more difficult to pass into 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27074. Ifitisnot upto that standard, and 
we have had evidence that it is not in certain 
branches, would not a candidate to succeed have 
to go to a crammer?—It is for the student to 
work very hard at it himself. 


27075. So faras I understand you, you do not 


contemplate that cramming establishments will , 


be instituted in India?—I daresay that in time 
there will be crammers. 


27076. Do you think that the introduction of 
crammers into India would be to the advantage 
of India, regarded either from an educational 
or from a political point of view ?—I do not think 
they would do any harm. It would be one other 
way of getting knowledge. 

27077. Itis not a very satisfactory form of 
knowledge, is it ?=-I have never been to a cram-' 
mer myself, and therefore I do not know much 
about it. 

27078. Although you have not been to one, 
you are probably familiar with the effect of cram- 
ming on the educational position of a young man. 
Would you not run the danger of increasing, to a, 
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very considerable degree, the number of what I 
may term “artificially educated young men” ?— 
I do not think it is very probable. 


27079. Do you not think that a large number 
of Indian young men would manage to get into the 
Indian Civil Service ?—If that happened, then you 
would put a winimum on, and you would change 
the way of getting in. The moment the danger 
arose one would deal with it. 


27080. You would be prepared to deal with 
the danger of a large number getting in?—Yes, 
if the danger arose, certainly, at the first sight 
of it. 

27081. Do you think that that will be an - 
appropriate moment to deal with the danger ?—I 
really do not regard it as a danger which is so 
very approximate as to deal with it now. 


27082. Assuming that there was a danger, 
however remote, would you say that it was better 
to wait until the time had arrived when a larger 
number of Indian students had been successful 
in the examination,to deal with the situation or 
would you deal with the problem in the early 
days when you were instituting the examination ?— 
There are two alternative ways of dealing with it, 
One is-now to take reasonable precautions ; and the 
other is to wait until the danger arises, and then 
deal with it. 


27088, That is my point. You think it is 
better to wait until the danger arises ?—Yes, 
simply beeause I think the danger is so remote. I 
have gone through the Syllabus of getting into it. 
Tthink it is very improbable, anyhow for five 
years, that anybody will get in throagh India. 


27084, You think that, perhaps, in five years 


individuals might do so ?—Yes, they might; and 


then there would be ample time to deal with the 
matter. 


27085. You do not see any difficulty in the 
way of imposing a reservation at that particular 
moment ?——I think the principle is admitted by 
most sensible people that the spirit of the Service, 
and its numbers, must be British. I admit that 
most heartily ; and that being the case, I do not 
see why it should not be putin when the danger 
arises rather than putting it in beforehand, 


27088. It is because you have so heartily 
admitted this that I have asked you whether you 
do not consider it a wiser and a better policy, in 
the interests of India, to impose the reservation 
now sooner than later ?—Certainly, if the danger 
arose there must be this reservation; and it is for 
Statesmen, rather than for a witness, to say 
whether it is better to put that reservation now 
or later. 


27087. “Sufficient to the day is the evil there- 
of ” P—Yes. Otherwise, on principle, if there was 
any danger of its becoming more than 20 per cent, 
I should certainly be one of the first to ask for 
legislation about 16. 


27088. You suggest that there should be 
variations in the Syllabus of the examination ?— 
Yes ; I have suggested some very slight variations, 


27089. Variations in the direction of includ- 
ing subjects which would be more favourable for 
Indians ?—TI should like to put Persian, with 500 
marks, on the.same level as French and German,: 
To do so would not be such a very great thing, 
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And I should also like to put Sanskrit and Arabic 
on the sanie level as Greek and Latin. With regard 
to Sanskrit and Arabic, I do not say that it is so 
very necessary. I donot hold very strong views 
upon that; but I think that Persian ought to be 
placed on the same level as French and German. 


27090. That, of course, would add materially 
to the chance of Indians being successful in the 
examination ?—It would not do so very materially. 
It is only 500 marks, I believe, or something like 
that. 


27091. You are satisfied, I believe, with the 
present age-limit for the examination ? — Yes. 


27092, I£ it could be shown that the present 
age-limit is unsuitable for obtaining the best 
British officers, would you favour a reduction of 
the age? No, I would not, because I cannot 
admit the first premises. 


27098. You do not agree with the view which 
some people hold that the age is too high ?—No. 
It is no use bringing boys out as administrators. 


27094. You do not regard it as of importance 
to secure for the Indian Civil Service Indians who 
are representative of the various Provinces and 
communities ?—Provinces I have not thought about 
very seriously, So far as communities are concerned; 
Ido not know; but I would not have any com- 
munal separation. 


27095. You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in posting an Indian from one Province 
to another ?—-No. I think if would be rather a 
good thing. 

27096. We have hada good deal of evidence 
during our enquiry to the effect that the Muham- 
madan community would suffer under a system of 
_ simultaneous examination. You do not share that 
view ? I think as long as you have got examina- 
tions it ought to be an open door; otherwise you 
would go about it in another way. 


27097. I observe in your answer to question 
(54) that you advocate that Muhammadans should 
be recruited in greater numbers for the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 

27098, What distinction do you draw be- 
tween the Indiar Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Service in this respect ?—First, in the Indian 
Civil Service the present system does not guaran- 
tee any limit, it would be introducing a new 
principle into it; while, in the Provincial Civil 
Service, there is mre or less a moral understand- 
ing that certain Muhammadans get in in practice, 
That is one thing. Secondly, one expects from a 
man who has got into the Indian Civil Service 
(and has had the brains to get in) a certain greater 
liberality of view than from a man who gets into 
the Provincial Civil Service. Thirdly, the Pro- 
vineial Civil Service man has to deal very much 
with the smaller questions which are not likely to 
come before Government, or before public opinion, 
or before the Press; so that he can favour bis own 
people more than a man high up who has to deal 
with more important questions. 


27099. Do you anticipate that Muhammadans 
will soon stand a fair chance with other classes 
and creeds in competitive examinations ?—No; I 
think their chance would be worse than it is 
now. 


27100. You ask for an increase in the salaries 
3 the officers of the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
65. 


27101. And you do so on the score of the 
improved standard of living, and the general rise 
in prices ?—Yes. 

27102. Can you tell us what you would 
regard as a suitable rise in salaries? Prices have 
risen so much of late years. People with fixed 
incomes are not having a good time now as 
compared with people who have not got fixed 
incomes, I think a general rise in salary would 
be a good thing. 

27103. Are you in favour of instituting a 
time-scale —What does that mean ? 


27104. The automatic increase every year of 
pay in the various grades ?—J have not considered 
it. I may say, however, that [shoul like to see 
Collectors get more than they do now, and also 
Government officers in big towns, and the Secre- 
taries to Government who live in Bombay and 
Poona. Itis absurd that they should get the same 
pay as they got 10,15 or 20 years ago. On the 
other hand, there are places where it is different. 
The rise in prices is greatest in the towns, and also 
where new social duties have arisen. 


27105. You are not prepared to give us any 
details; but, generally, you would like to see 
better terms, as far as salaries are concerned, for 
the Service ?—Yes, for all the officers who live in 
towns, : 


27106. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I should 
like to ask youa question with regard to the 
remark you made just now that you thought 
Muhammadans would be no worse off under simul- 
taneous examination than they are now. Do you 
not think that out of the number of candidates 
who go home to prepare for the Indian Civil 
Service, Muhammadans bear a considerably larger 
proportion to the total than they would be likely 
to bear to the total number of stadeats who went 
up for simultaneous examination in India ?—I 
think that for the first three or four years that 
might happen; but Muhammadans have woke up 
to sending boys to school. 


27107. You think it would be only tem- 
porary ?—I think it would be only temporary. 


27108. You would agree, first, at all events, 
that Muhammadans in simultaneous examinations 
out here would be considerably more handicapped 
than they are in the examination at home ?— 
Honestly, I believe that for the first few years 
nobody would get in from simultaneous examina- 
tion. 


27109. So that it would not very much 
matter ?—-No; I do not think it very much 
matters, 


27110. I take it that one of your objections tc 
the exclusive way of getting into the Indian Civil 
Service by examination at home is that you think 
students who go home run a great deal of risk, 
in their character and soon, by being sent to 
England to pag their examination, and their 
having to live under not very good supervision for 
three or four years before the examination takes 
place: I suppose that would be one of your objec- 
tions to the present system ?—I say that so far as 
their being two or three years in England, locked 
up, working hard at study, merely learning the 
thing up, they might just as well do it here. 
They would not, of course, get into touch with 
European life and people. The ouly danger I 
anticipate would be the cramming effect of it. 
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27111. You do not regard the dangers of 
student life in London as any great objection ?— 
Those who go up for the Indian Civil Servicé have 
to work so hard at it that there is very little time 
for anything else. 

27112. Supposing you cannot get simultaneous 
examinations, what would you think of the system 
which has been suggested to us of giving scholar- 
ships to selected boys much younger than at 
present, boys of thirteen and fourteen, and sehding 
them home to public schools in England with, 
more or less, a guarantee that if they do not get 
into the Indian Civil Service, assuming their con- 
duct was good, they would be provided for in 
other Services in this country? If that were 
possible, what would Your Tighness think ofa 
system of that kind ?—I should be opposed to it. 

27113. Do you think that parents would be 
ready to send their children home at that age ?—~ 
Some might, and some might not. Parsees pro- 
bably would. 

27114, What would be your objection to a 
scheme of that sort ?—To begin with, I should say 
that it was for the parents, those who had made 
their money, and believed in that. I do not think 
that it is the business of the State to help parents 
to give luxuries to their children. I should. say, 
let those parents who believed in that, pay for it. 
1 should not oppose that, but I do not think it is 
the business of the State. 


27115, You would not take the objection that 
these children would be too much Europeanised, 
and that they would come back too much oat of 
touch with the people of this country ?~I think 
that parents who are rich people mignt send their 
children to England. 1 would not object to.that 
because when they come back here they wil! have, 
more or less, some concern in their own social-life 
here as they would have in England. If they 
have the means let them go; but if they have not 
the means, I do not eee why the tax-payer should 
pay for it. 

27116. Ido not understand how you fit in 
your ages. You would not touch the present age, 
Do you think the present age is satisfactory ?— 
Yes, I think, on the whole, that it is a good 
thing. He has time to learn things. 


27117. In answer to question (14) you say 
that you think 25 is a suitable age for Civilians to 
commence their duties ?—Yes, to commence their 
duties, 


27118. But in answer to question (29) you 
suggest that they should have two years in 
Europe ; that one should be spent at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and one year in travelling about ; and 
then in answer to question (88) you suggest a col- 
lege out here ?—Yes, a college out here, but only 
for Englishmen. 

27119. That is what I wanted to vet ont. 
You intend that Englishmen should only have one 
year at home instead of two ?—Yes, on probation. 


27120. One year at home, and then the col- 
lege for Englishmen here ?—Yes. 


27121.. Do you think it would be a good 
thing to shut up Englishmen in a college in one 
central place for two or three years? You say 
you think that young officers should not first of all 
be sent to districts where they are apt to form 
initial opinions of India and Indians based on 
faulty deductions. If you sent them and shut 
shem up ina college in one part of India, they 


would not get any association with Indians 
during that period ?—-I would suggest about forty 
or fifty of them going on tour, and looking at the 
interesting things in the country. For instance, 
send them up to Agra, and so on, on tour in the 
same way as they do with the Statt College people. 
They send them to the battlefields, They would 
goin the same way, see the country, and learn 
its history, and so on. I think that would bea 
good thing; and in that way they would know 
more about the country. 

27122. Probably one great objection to a 
scheme of that sort is that it would be rather 
expensive to keep a set of boys here at one college 
under the supervision of Europeans, and have them 
sent about the country and to mix with Indians 
of good society and see interesting places. It 
would be very nice for the boys, but rather expen- 
sive for the Government ?—If the Government 
were ready to send boys to Rugby and Eton for 
their education, where they would have a good 
time, I do not see why they should not do as I 
suggest in this case, for these young fellows would 
be their own servants, and they would merit more. 

27128. (Sir Valentine Chtrol.) I should like 
to ask Your Highness further about what you 
regard as the effect of sending young Indian boys 
t> England at an early age. You have, I suppose, 
made some observations of your own, You have, 
probably, followed the careers of a certain number 
ot young mea who have passed through that form 
of education. Do you regard the result as unsatis- 
factory on the whole of sending boys to England 
to be educated young, and to have, what we call, 
a thorouzh English education? Do you think 
the results, when they have returned to India, 
have been unsatisfactory ?—Yes, on the whole I 
think they have. It has not been sufficiently 
satisfactory «s to be remarkable. None of them 
have shone in any way. 

27124. Do you know of instances where it has 
been remarkably unsatisfactory ?—~Yes, there is the 
instance of Arabinda Ghose. 

27125. You have not personally come across 
cases which have been eminently satisfactory ?— 
No, not one. 

27126, On the other hand, you are extremely 
anxious, I understand, to preserve in the adminis- 
tration what is called the “ British tone” ?—Not 
only British tone, but Englishmen. I know so 
far as to say that it must be essential not only 
that there should be British tone, but that English- 
men must be in a preponderating majority. That, 
I fally and sincerely admit. 

27127. Supposing, for a moment, that you 
had to assign some limit to the number of Indians 
whom you think at the present moment it would 
be desirable to have in the administration of the 
country, what would be the percentage of Indians 
which you would be inclined to name ?—Now, it 
is only 6 per cent. which is absurdly small, I 
think. 

27128. Then what would you consider to be 
reasonable ?—For the next few years, I should say 
10 per cent. 

27129 And then you would have that revised 
from time to time ?—Yes, naturally. Every 
decade or 50 it would have to be revised, a slight 
increase. 

27130. But you think that at present 10 per 
cent. would be a reasonable percentage ?—Yes. 
Bat as I do not think there is any danger of 
getting more I am not sure that, asa matter of 
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tactics, it would be a good thing to have it. It is 
purely a tactical question. 

27181. Weare engaged in an enquiry which, 
it is to be hoped, may result in certain recommen- 
dations which will be, probably, for a series of 
years the basis for the recruitment of the members 
of the administrative services of this country. 
Do you not think it would be wiser at the present 
moment to take into consideration those possibili- 
ties (if the contingency dces not arise, no harm is 
done) and to settle some sort of basis or limit 
which would last fora certain number of years, 
possibly subject to a time-scale on revision, rather 
than leave the question open, as you suggest, to 
chance, which would compel (should results arise, 
which you regard as improbable, but which might 
arise) the whole thing to-be again revised ?—In 
your question you used the words “few years.” 
I think that within a few years itis not only 
improbable, but impossible. I think that within 
the next five or ten years it is impossible that there 

' would be anything more than 10 per cent. 

27132. Do you think that it is impossible 
within the next twenty-five years ?—Twenty-five 
years in India is more than a generation. ‘ 

27183. You must remember, after all, that the 
last Public Services Commission took place atout 
twenty-five years ago, and therefore one may hope 
that there will be a certain finality for the recom- 
mendation of this Commission covering another 
generation. Do you think it is absolutely safe to 
leave that contingency entirely out of our caleula- 
tions ?—This Commission has come out to study 
the whole problem, but this is only a small question. 
‘The moment you see so many Indians coming in, 

-say after ten years, there might be Government 
Resolutions saying that after such and sach a date 
only such and such a percentage may come in. I 
would deal with the matter by a Government 
Resolution rather than by a Commission of this 
kind. 

27134. You think it would be easier for the 
Government of India to place a limitation, which 
would probably be unacceptable to many people, 
simply by way of a Resolution, than it would be 
for the Government of India to do so backed by 

- the recommendations of a Commission such ag ours 
with the full consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government at home %—I think this Commission 
might give the Government of India power to 
move by Resolution. You might say, for instance, 
in your recommendations that the moment such 
and such a percentage got in the Government 
should deal with it. 


27135. Going to another point, you are the 
spiritual bead of numerous Muhammadan com- 
munities in India, are you not ?—Of one sect only. 


27136. Numerous Mubammadans ?-—It is not 
very numerous in India, it is very small. 


27187. It is not a community which is likely 
to furnish any large quota to the classes who may 
be expected to compete in the simultaneous 
examination ?—Amongst Muhammadan communi- 
ties, it is a community which, for its numbers, will 
' probably have more in proportion to any other, 

27188. I ask you about your own community 
because you are more closely acquainted with the 
feelings of your own community than with those 
of Muhammadans at large. Is your community 
dissatisfied with the present system of administra- 
tion of the Government ?—No; they area very 
loyal community. os 


27139. Are they not satisfied with the agencies 
through which the administration is carried on, the 
agency of the Civil Service?—They think it is a 
very good service, and all that; but they think 
there might be a few more Indians in it. That ig 
the feeling, that after six years, 6 per cent. is a 
very small proportion, 

27140, Do they think they would benefit by 
the possible importation into the administration of 
a very large Hindu element which has no special 
interests in common with your community ?— 
Certainly, if you put it in that way, a very large 
mixture of Indians,—I think the average man 
would rather be taken aback by it; but a small 
increase is quite different, 

27141. You are anxious to preserve not only 
the large number of Englishmen, but also the 
British tone ?—Yes. 

27142, And you desire, I suppose, that the 
Indians who enter the administration should be, in 
regard to what are considered the best char- 
acteristics of Englishmen, on a level with them ?— 
Yes, or anyhow, aspiring to have the English 
spirit in their dealings with affairs. 

27148. And you think that that can be as 
well acquired by education in India as by any 
education in England ?—~Looking around me, the 
men Ihave seen who have had most of this spirit 
Were men who were brought up by the best 
Englishmen in India rather than men who have 
gone to England; so that, judging by that, I say 
you ought to get it just as well here after so many 
years. The men who have that desire, who have 
that spirit, most in their lives, are the men who 
have spent their early lives here, who have been 
educated here, and who afterwards went to Europe. 

27144. You think that these men you have in 
your mind are not exceptional, but they are con- 
spicuous representatives of a type which is becoming 
sufficiently general among the educated class in 
India ?—-Yes. What I say is this, that it was 
only the last generation which began to produce 
that type, so that probably in the next generation 
there will be more of them. That type, so far, 
has been more produced by men who have been 
brought up here, on the influence of their own 
family, and people, and religion, rather than by 
those men who have gone to England for their 
education, 

27145. Looking round generally at the results 
of western education in India amongst the young 
men of the present day, I should like to ask you 
whether you mean that the results are such as to 
promise a considerable increase in the number of 
Indians who can share the best characteristics of 
the English mind and English temper without 
having been to England ?—1i think when they are 
grown up they ought to go to England, when they 
ean draw conclusions for themselves. I think they 
onght to see English life. 

27146. The proposal which has been made by 
a great many witnesses to us is that opportunities 
should be furnished for the larger employment of 
Indians by increasing the number of listed posts 
to which access is obtained now from the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and assimilating the position of 
Indians who have obtained those posts absolutely 
with the position of Civilians. Is that a recom- 
mendation which you would condemn ?—In what 
way assimilating the position to the Civil Service ; 


- only in pay, or in what? 


27147. That they should on being appointed 
to what are now called these listed posts become 
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tpso facto members of the Indian Civil Service, in 
the cadre of the Civil Service, with that pay, and, 
I presume, the pension ?—The pension would com- 
plicate things very much. 

27148. But assuming that complication jcan 
be got over, would you condemn that ?— Would 
they have the same prospects afterwards of | be- 
coming Commissioners and Members of Council ? 

27149. That is the hypothesis. They would 
be assimilated entirely into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Then it would bea very good thing. 
It would bring in more from the Provincial Givil 
Service. It would give chances. Yes, I think it 
would be a good thing. 

27150. Do you think that the proof given| by 
men in the Provincial Civil Service who have 
worked for a certain number of years, and cr 

s 





shewn in their administrative work the same 
qualities which we desiderate for the Indian Civil 
Service, would not afford a better qualification! for 
‘ entering into the Indian Civil Service than any 
competitive examination ?—I think it would] be 
avery good thing to have a certain amount of 
both sorts. 
27151. Will you kindly answer my questipn ? 

I will put it in another way. Do you think that 
open competition would give a better guaratal fo 
fitness for work in the Indian Civil Service than 
the fact that a man in the Provineial Civil Service 
has already for a certain number of. years 
performed the work of his post efliciently, and {has 
actually displayed those characteristies which woe 
all desiderate in the Indian Civil Service ?—The 
man who has displayed that is naturally better. 
He has given the proof of his efficiency. You] see 
the result of that; while the other, at the best, is 
a dark horse. 
27152. Not that you believe absolutely that 
open competition is the one way of proving |the 
efficiency of men in the Indian Civil Service ?-+So 
many men who have failed in the Indian Civil 
Service have proved themselves wonderful men at 
the Bar. 
27158. There is only one other question I 
should like to ask you. J understand that you 
wish to give Persian literature the same meee as 
French and German ?—Yes. 
27154. Of course I need not say that you |are 
quite acquainted with the part which French 
and Gerwan play in tbe culture of Western 
civilisation and progress. Do you think that) for 
the purposes of broadening the outlook of a young 
Indian student and familiarising him with /the 
mind of the West, and with the thought of|the 
Western world, Persian cau afford, in any way, 
the same advantages ag German or French ? Nae 
for his mental equipment so far as the West. is 
concerned. If you limit it to the West, no ; sae if 
you say for his general mental equipment, allowing 
that he has had a good education in English, jand 
in the classical history of the West, I think |the 
addition of the humanities of Persian literature 
would be as useful to him as the extra knowledge 
of the West which he will get from French fand 
German literature. 
27155. It is not that you underrate the value 
of a knowledge of German and French ?—I think 
that German and French are most excellent) for 
Indians, but I think, especially for Indians, that a 
certain amount of knowledge of Persian would be 
of great importance. 
27156. You would not describe German 4s it 
was described by a witness in Caleutta asa rising 
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language in the way that the Bengali language is 
amongst Indian languages ?=-No, I would not. 

27157. (Mr. Madge.) In your suggestions 
relating to the recruitment of the Public Service, ~ 
has this idea oceurred to you, that the Commission 
may have to consider whether the interests of the 
great masses of this country run in the same 
direction as those of a small educated class, and that 
we may have to consider how far the conditions of 
recruitment bear upon that question? Are they the 
same in all respects, and if they are not, whether 
we have not to consider whether the recruitment 
which would serve one class would serve the great 
masses equally well ?-—The welfare of the nation 
is one and the same, I think, 

27158, Do you think that the conglomeration 
of the peoples we find in India at the present 
moment constitute a nation in the ordinary sense 
of the term ?—No, not in the European sense of 
the term, but in the geographical’ expression 
which we eall India. 

27159, But there may be divisions in that 
Empire, the interests of some portions of which 
do not run in exactly the same direction as those 
of others. And here I do not compare one 
Province with ancther, the great ignorant voiceless 
masses on the one hand, and the small educated 
class on the other. I do not say that their 
interests are different, but it is quite conceivable - 
that they may be, and that Government, and this 
Commission, may have to consider the conditions 
of recruitment with reference to the difference 
between these two classes ?—I think this place is 
like Russia. There is a small minority of educated. 
people, and a vast ignorant majority, just as in 
Russia. It is on the same level in a way. 

27160. But in Russia you practically have a. 
homoweneous Slave population, which you have 
not in this country ?—I thought you meant that 
you put the difference between the ignorant and 
the educated, and not the difference between 
various communities. 

27161. That was the main consideration in 
my mind, I should like your opinion upon any 
portion of my question which you would care to 
give an opinion upon ?—I think, roughly speak- 


. Ing, as one speaks in great generalities, that I 


might say, yes, itis the same interest. In the 
general sense in which the question has been put 
my answer is that it is the same. 


27162, In your answer to question (4) you say: 
“T would adopt the system vf recruitment to the 
exigencies of modern times so as to give a wider 


- scope for satisfying the legitimate aspirations of 


Indians and the fullest development of their 
talents.” Now, apart from any suggestion which 
you have alveady made, have you considered any 
method of enlisting, say, the scions of good 
families, with local influence? Let me put it in 
this way. Jor instance, Lord Curzon started the 
Cadet Corps for enlisting im military service: 
could you think of any scheme for enlisting in 
the Civil Service men of local influence, who. 
would be a great help to the British Government 
if they could be brought in ?--Something like the 
Cadet Corps—yes, I think is might be done with 
advantage. 

27163. It would bea great help to us if you, 
in your position, could give us some suggestion of 
any method by which that class might be 
cathered in ?~—Places like the Rajkumar Colleges 
might be increased all over India. 
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27164. Asa matter of fact, have students of 
the Rajkumar Colleges enlisted to any extent in 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Unfortunately they 
‘cannot. They are not Natives of India. That is 
the misfortune. 

27165, But you think that if similar Colleges 
were instituted within British territory we might 
get hold of men of that stamp ?—-Yes, I think so. 
And if social influence could be brought upon 
parents and relatives to send their children there, 
that also would be an advantage; because many 
of that class, the moment they have sufficient to 
live upon, have not sufficient incentive to do 
anything, 

27166. Would it be of immense benafit, both 
to the Government and to the country generally, 
if public spirit could be developed in that class to 
the extent of making them join the Indian Civil 
Service ?—I think it would be a very good thing, 
the very best thing. 

27167. : 
considerable number of years many stadents under 
the simultaneous examination system would not 
get into the Service, and, on the other hand, even 
if a large proportion got in, they would be 
comparatively small in relation to the whole 
number of students competing, do you think that 
any dissatisfaction which is now felt would.be 
allayed by your suggestion ?—Yes; I think it 
would shew that it was “a fair field and no 
favour”. It would open the door. 

27168, Do you mean that a concession would 
be made to sentiment ?/—Yes; and in some cases 
it would greatly help certain classes. It would 
very much help some very brilliant boys. of 
comparatively poor parents who are too proud to 
go and beg from other people in order to pay. the 
expenses of sending their children to England. 
Now, the only poor people who go there are 
without much spirit of self-respect. In my 
position I have constantly had people asking for 
that kind of thing, help and assistance for sending 
their children to England, while similarly good 
people would not do that, for they are too proud to 
ask. It would give those boys a chances, 

27169. With reference to the British tone 
which you think it desirable to maintain in the 
Service, do you think we can ever perfect our 
machinery so highly as not to depend at all upon 
the personality of the official?—The human 
equation will always remain, There will always 
be the human equation, It is one man and 
another ; and it will always make a difference. 

27170. There is this about it, that if there 
were defects in the machinery the personality of 
the officer might correct that; whereas, if there 
was a defect in the personality of any officzr, no 
perfection in the machinery would compensate 
for that ?—No doubt a very bad man might spoil 
any machinery, and a very good man could 
improve anything. 

27171. Is it not a necessary inference from 
that that it is absolutely necessary to maintain a 
strong personality rather than merely perfecting 
machinery that would work automatically ?—I 
am taking the average. The average human being 
is neither one extreme nor the other; so that good 
machinery would make the average work better. 

27172, With reference to the increase in 
salaries, of which you are in favour, you have 
referred to residence in towns '—Yes. 


27178. There’are two distinct questions, the 
one is the relative expensiveness of living in towns, 


Having regard to the fact that fora - 


and, on the other hand, the general increase in 
prices all round. Would not an increase in salaries 
all round be better on the one hand, while a 
house allowance, or something like that, might be 
mate for town residents? It is not necessary to 
entangle the two questions, ‘They are quite dis- 
tinct. One regards the rise in prices everywhere, 
and possibly we may not come to a conclusion 
about that until the Prices Commission has issued 
their Report. Do you not think it is wise, re- 
gardless of town residents, to raise the salaries all 
round with reference to the rise in prices {—No, I 
do not think so, because, insome districts, although 
prices have risen as to necessities there has been 
no great increase in luxuries ia the same way as 
there has been in towns. In districts so-called 
luxuries have not become de facto necessities ; so 
Ido not think that that alone would justify 
a rise, 

27174, Would you not really be in favour of 
a house allowance in towas?—I am in favour of a — 
rise in pay in towns, 

27175. Not pay, but house allowance. That 
would remove them from the general question of 
the rise in prices?—Yes, I might give house 
allowance ; but I would prefer to give a man 4 
round sum, and let him get along for himself. Ié 
he had a house allowance he would be all the time 
wotried as to whether his house was equal, or not, 
to the allowance he gets. 

27176. You have said that districts vary with 
regard to prices. You do not think you can take 
in a general view the fact that there has been a 
rise, it may be more or less in some places, but has 
not there been such a general rise as to make it 
desirable to raise salaries ?—I think the mere rise 
in prices has not been sufficiently great to make 
that necessary ; buf I think the rise in the amenities 
of life, in addition to the prices in towns and 
important places, has been so great that it would 
necessitate a rise in salaries. 


27177. (Mr. Macdonald.) With regard to the 
training of Indians in England from the age of 
14, you have expressed general views about it, 
Supposing, as a matter of fact, this system were 
adopted, and that we gave sclolarships and sent 
them over to England, and brought them back 
here as members of the Indian Civil Service, 
would it, in your Highness’s opinion, very largely 
improve the character of the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre ?—I am taking it as 
an impossibility. Iam very much opposed to the 
whole thing. I think it would be a bad 
suggestion. 

27178, Would you dot your i’s and cross your 
t’s by answering that question? Supposing, as a 
great misfortune, that system were adopted. In 
your opinion, and from your knowledge of the 
young men, both Muhammadan and Hindu, who 
have gone over to England at the age of 138 or 
14, do you think that the Indian section of the 
Indian Civil Service would be much improved ?— 
Judging by those examples which I have seen 
(of course I have seen only limited examples) 
there would not be many. Ido not think it 


would be improved, judging from those I 
have seen, 
27179. And so far as objections are taken to 


the capacities of the existing Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, you do not think there would be any 
improvement if we adopted this method ?—What 
are the objections taken to existing Indians ? 
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27180. I do not want to go into that? — 
Unless I know what the objections are 1 cannot 
answer you. 

27181. There are certain objections that they 
have not got enough of tha characteristics of 
Englishmen, that they are very good officers in 
many respects, but that in crisis they are not 
quite so reliable as they might be. I am thinking 
of the whole bulk of evidence which has been 
placed before us. The proposal is that in order to 
eliminate the experience—deficiencies—this schame 
shoald be started, Do you see the position ?—It 
is very hypothetical. The system has not yet been 
tried. I have no reasons, from the examples I have 
seen of those who have been brought up in English 


schools, to imagine that they would be so very. 


different from other Indians of tha same age and 
class. That is all I can go on. 

27182. That is all I thought you would 'be 
able to say, but I wanted to get it so far as that, 
With reference to’ the changes you propose in the 
Syllabus, I suppose your assumption is that only 
the Indian candidate would take Persian; or do 
you assume that the English candidate would also 
take Persian ?—I should like the English candi- 
date to take Persian. I think it wou'd be a vary 
gool thing if he took it; but I think, on the 
whole, an Englishman is mach more likely to take 
French or German. 

27183, At th2 sam> tim), yoa thin's if would 
be far better if English candidates had a little 
more knowlelgea of Oriental cultare? —-Yes, I 
think it would be a very gool thing. It is graasly 


needed. 
27184. Let us look atit fron this point of 
view. If the English candidate, after having 


spent time in acquiring a knowledge anda 
sympathy with Eastern culture, should happea to 
fail in his examination, and never get into tha 
Indian Civil Service at all, that would be rather a 
- bad plan, would it not ?—Yes, it would bea very 
bad plan. 

27185. How far would you agree with this 
conclusion, that it is far better to select your 
subjects for the open competition from a somewhat 
less specialised series of subjects, and then givda 
much longer time for probation after they have 
passed their open competition, and daring that 
time of probation introduce your Minish candidates 
to Eastern civilisation and Eastern culture f—You 
mean that after he has passed he should get into 
touch with Eastern civilisation and Eastern learning: 
that would be one way ; and in the case of Paglia. 
men you might give them more marks for Arabic 
and Sanskris than for Persian if they took 
it up. 

27188, I shoald like to get yoar opiaion boat 
it. The theory about this op: competitiya 
examination is that whea a man fa'ls he has not 
wasted time in preparing for it which will not be 
useful in adoptiag other means of livelihood : 
that is the funlameatal theory ?—It would be a 
good thing. 

27187. My suggestion t) you, in ordee tat 
I may get your opinion, is that we ought to 
rigidly keep to that so far as th: open competitive 
examination is concerned, but that we should meet 
your point, namely, to bring the Englishman into 
closer contact with Asiatic culture during the 
period which we call the probationary period. 
What I should like your Highness’s opinion upon 
is, do you think the Commission would be well 
-advised if it weat upon these lines, that far more 
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care should be taken after he has passed to intro- 
duce him to India in all its aspects?—To its 
intellectual and a@athetic aspects, yes, I think it 
would be very good. 

27188. And therefore that we should be, 
perhaps, better advised if we laid emphasis upon 
Persian, and all that it stands for in your mind, 
during the probationary training, rather than lay 
emphasis upon it before the opea competition has 
been passed ?—Yes, I think that would be a good 
thing too. 

27189. Ifyou do that you do not compel the 
English candidate to waste a certain amount of his 
time, assuming that he is unsuccessful ?—If you say 
before he passes, I follow. I understand that you 
put Oriental learaing on the same level as, say, 
ths grand tour of Europe. I think that isa very 
good thing for the European. 

27190. Have you thought it out? If you 
work out the two periods of th candidate’s career, 
before he has passel his open competition, and 
after he has passed his open competition, but before 
he goes into active servica, if you would draw the 
lina between the period of the open competition 
and the period of probation, and if you have got 
the idea that I suggested to you about making the 
probation a full traininz in Orienta! experience, 
must not you reduce the age at which tha open 
competition is held?—At present the probation. | 
aty periol is two years, One year you ware 
going to give t) Oriental training, as I understand, 

27191, At present it is one year?—Well, 
then, you will have to reduce it, yes. 

27132. You would have to increase the pro- 
bation ?—~Yes, you will have to increase th proba- 
tion, and do away with the Oriental learning from 
the curriculum, 

27193. If my min] was running very much 
upon these lines, your Highness does not sez very 
much objection to it ?—I approve of it on this 
condition, thit afterwards thera was th Oriental 
learning. I think i6 would be a good thing that 
they should know more about that, 

27194, And in that probationary period you 
would not only bring in Persian, but Indian 
Econonics and Indian History, and Indian 
Administration ?—Yes, and the best literature that 
existed, the best literature of the country. 

27195. There is one question which I should 
like to asx you, which is germane to this, and I 
am sure your Highness will assist me by throwing 
some light upon it. In ths Indian Civil Service 
cadre, in its completeaess, you say that the 
European element must be represeated, not marely 
by men trained in England, but by Hnuglish- 
men ? —Yes. 

27196. Then ia your idea there should be 
another section which is not going to be denation- 
alised Indians ?—That is so. 

27197, Bot Indians who understand Eng- 
lani?—Yes, Indians who understand Hngland, 
that is so. 

27198. Indians who are not palmed off as 
Englishmea ? --Yes, like Englishmen who under- 
stand Germany. 

27199, Therefore the problem which we have 
to face, whether we doit successfully or not, so 
far as the Indian is concerned, is how to select by 
competition and by subsequent training Indians 
who will understand English methods, bat who 
will come back to India with their foundations no 
India, That isa very general proposition. Do I 
understand that your Highness agrees with it? 
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From that fundamental proposition a great many 
things follow ?—Do you ask, how you would bring 
that about ? 


27200. Do youagree that that is the pro- 
blem ?-—That is the problem of the country, of 
course. The question is, how to do it. 


27201. You agree with that sort of general 
idea which I have heen putting before you ?—Yes: 
an Indian who actually is an Indian, and has 
remained an Indian, and yet who has got the 
spirit of the West, and who realises how an 
Englishman would look upon things. 


27202. (Mr. Sly.) How many years have you 
been President of the Moslem League ?—Since 
its foundation. 

27203. In what year was it founded ?—In 
1906 or 1907, I am not quite sure of the date. It 
was really formed in 1908. It was being formed 
between 1906 and 1908, 

27204, Can you tell me whether the Moslem 
League has considered the question of simultaneous 
examination, or not?—It is being considered by 
all the branches of the League I believe at this 
moment. 

27205. 
They began 
Lucknow. 

27206. Have they’ considered it on any 
‘previous occasion ?-—No, not at all; now itis on 
the tapis. 

27207. You contend that under simultaneous 
examination very few Indians will get in for some 
years ?— Yes. 

27208. fthat result were to happen, do you 
think that it will raise any political problem. of 
importance in the country? If this examination 
was held in India, and it was found that practically 


And by the Central Committee ?—~ 
considering it when {[ was at 


no Indians were successful, would there be any- 


great political disappointment in the country ?—If 
they are sensible men, and reasonable, there ought 
not to be. It is their own fault if they cannot 
get in. 

27209. You say if they are reasonable ?— 
Reasonable and sensible people would come forward 
and tell them. There would be two sides. When 
_ people are reasonable certain men always stand up 
against them, even in India. 

27210, You have suggested to us that instead 
of the 6 per cent. of Indians who are at present in 
the Indian Civil Service, the number might be 
raised to 10 per.cent., and gradually increased up 
to 20 rer cent, ?— Yes. 

27211. In making that recommendation, have 
you considered the fact that there is at present a 
certain proportion of Indians already recruited for 
superior posts, by means of what is known as the 
listed post system ?—I1 say in addition that I 
would not take in half of the listed ones 
already given. 

27212. At present the listed-posts held by 
Indians are about 8 per cent. of the superior posts ; 
and, of course, if we include the inferior posts, the 
percentage is very much larger. Is the 10 per 
cent. that you recommend, irrespective of the 
number of listed-posts altogether ?—Yes, irres- 
fective. 

27218. Can you give us any maximum that 
you would suggest for listed-posts and direct 
recruitment ?There might be one or two per 
cent, increase of listed-posts and then it could be 
increased to 10 per cent., and then to 15, and then 
to 20 rer cent. by and by. 





27214, But you have not considered the 
question of percentage by joining the two separate 
factors together ?—No. I have not. It is a very 
simple sum to work out. 

27215, It comes ont to rather a surprising 
result. You have given us an opinion largely in 
favour of the education of Indians in India 
preferably to sending them home to England as 
young boys?—Excuse me, not as an abstract 
proposition. 

27216. Having regard to this opinion of 
yours, with reyvard to Indians educated under 
‘Western methods in India, failing simultaneous 
examination, do you think there is any suitable 
method of direct recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service which could be adopted in India ?—It 
could be devised, of course. I have not. thought 
earefully of an alternative method, but it could be 
devised, 

27217. Are you prepared to help us with any 
suggestion of an alternative method ?—The only 
good one I have so far read is that of 
Mr. Natrajan’s in the Indian Social Reformer. I 
thiok it is a very good alternative. It is the only 
alternative I have so far heard suggested. 

27218, And that is the one you suggest for 
our consideration ?—Yes, as an alternative. That 
is the only one so far that I have come across. 

27219. In your answer to question (19) 
you have suggested that Indians should be pro- 
moted to Commissionerships, and even to Lieut- 
enant-Governors if suitable ?—Yes. 

27220. wish clearly to understand to what 
point you refer in your answer, There is no bar 
ab present on an Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service rising to those pests ?—No, there is. 
no tar: 1 hope no bar will be placed. 

27221, But it is not any change that you 
recommend ?—-No; there cannot be any change. 
You cannot force them to appoint men. If aman 
comes up, and if he is sufficiently good for it, let 
him be appointed. 

27222. Youdo not desire any change upon 
that point ?—No, except that if a man turns up. 
and he is good, by all means appoint him. ; 

27223. He is eligible at present, is he not ?— 
Yes. You leave it as it is. 

27224, 1 wish to understand your scheme of 
probation and training a little more clearly. For 
successful Indian candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, do you recommend one year at the 
University ?— Yes. 

27225, Followed by one year’s travel in 
Europe ?—Or in America. JI would give him the: 
chcice. , 

27226, And for the English successful can- 
didate what do you recommend ?—I rather approve 
of Mr. Macdonald’s idea that his two years should. 
be spent in India more or less studying Indian 
Literature, and Indian History, and Indian Eeono- 
mics, and travelling about India generally. 

27227. Two years in India?-A few months 
to begin with he might spend outside. 

27228. Not spend one year at the University 
in England ?—No. He is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently imbued. with that. 

27229. ‘Then you refer to what you consider 
to be certain drawbacks in the training of Indian 
Civil Service men in districts, You say: “I 
think young officers should not be first of all sent 
to districts”? ?—I mean men who have never been 
in a big city should not be immediately sent to 
districts. 
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27230. You think that the first training of 
European members should be in towns ?—-Yes, 
or near a big town ; what I call the refined parts of 
India. 

27231. Do you not think that if the Euro- 
pean Civilian’s training was upon those lines, he 
would fail very much to get into touch with the 
ordinary agricultural problems, and peoples of 
India ?-—He is sufficiently young to learn still; 
and he would not be any older than he is now. 

27232. The system hitherto followed| has 
been, as far as possible, to keep them away from 
large Presidency towns, and send them ont into 
districts so as to get close in touch with the 
agricultural conditions and peoples of the district. 
Do you now wish to reverse that policy ?—Was it 
ever a policy, or did it grow up? The fact|that 
he was very junior was the cause of his being 
sent straight toa small appointment. Naturally 
he went there. Was it a question of policy ? 

27233. It was a practice?—Yes, it was a 
practice. 

27234. And you wish to change that prac- 
tice ?— Yes. He is only on probation for two years, 
and his probation is to be in India. 

27285. (Mr. Gokhale.) The views set forth 
in your written answers are, strictly speaking, 
your own ?—Yes, entirely. 

27286. At the same time, can you tell us to 
what extent they are shared by leading members of 
your community ?—What do you mean by ‘f my 
community”? I suppose you mean by | the 
Mussalman community of India. 

27237. Have you had any means of knowing 
what views are held with regard to the matter 
by leading members of the Moslem League ?P—~I 
have naturally discussed it with all the Mussal~ 
mans of some importance whom I have dome 

68. 
87938. In Bombay or elsewhere ?—When I 
was up country at Lucknow I had the opportunity 
of speaking to them. 

27239. To what extent are these views shared 
by the leading members ?— What do you mean by 
«these views ” ; which portion ? 

27240. Those about simultaneous examina- 
tifs?—On that point I do not think I have 
heard a single voice against it. Every M ussalmén 
T have asked about it up country has pl in 
favour of it. Of course I did not cross-examine 
them as you are cross-examiving me. 
them generally, they were all in favour of it, 

27241, That is enough for my purpose. Has 
the Bombay Presidency Moslem League ex- 
pressed any opinion, do you know?—I_ believe it 
has sent in a written paper, but I have not 

it. 
erie Do you_know what that opinion is Pp 
No, I have not read it ; and Ido not quite kiow 

1t 18. 
is, I believe it is in favour of simul- 
taneous examinations. You yourself advocate 
simultaneous examinations ?-— Yes. 

27244. And, at the same time, you do not 
propose to lay down a minimum for Europeans 
today ?—No. . 

97245. Because you think the danger of 
Europeans falling below the required number is 
exceedingly remote ?-—That is s0. 

z7246. Itisreally a theoretical danger only {— 
That is how I look upon it. ; 

27247. And the same theoretical danger 
exists today ? —Yee. 
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27248, Because ifa large number of Indians 
goand compete in London there is nothing to - 
prevent them ?—Asa matter of fact, there are 
thousands who can afford to send their children, 
but who do not. 

27249. The Government have allowed that 
danger to remain unprovided against ?-—~ Yes. 

27250, And you would deal with the other 
danger in the same way ?—Yes, exactly. That is 
why I said that there is no need for putting it 
down. 

27251. I see you insist upon Indians who get 
into the Indian Civil Service passing the same 
examination, having the same papers, and the same 
everything ?—Yes. 

27252. Is that because you insist that Indians 
who get into the Indian Civil Service should be on 
a footing of absolute equality with the English 
members ?—~Yes. I think that there should be a 
fair field. There should be the open door, really, 
and putting them on the same level. 

27253, If Indians were promoted exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, from the Provincial Civil 
Service to the Indian Civil Service, and placed on 
the same level as suggested by Sir Valentine Chirol, 
do you think they would be regarded as the equals of 
the English members of the Service ?—I think if 
all men came in on that line, at once the public 
would say, ‘ Those are the Indians, and those are 
the Europeans” But, certainly, if some get im 
exactly like Europeans it would be a good thing. 

27254. You would want them to come in in 
the same way as the English ?—That must be 
natural. There should be no racial bar. 

27255, 1£ members come exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from the Provincial Service, do you 
not think there would be something in their 
previous official upbringing which might militate 
against their asserting their equality with English- 
men ?—I think the exclusion of Provincial Service 
men would be a great mistake. 

27256. You mentioned an alternative scheme 
suggested by Mr. Natrajan ?—Yes, 

27257. Will you tell us briefly what that 
scheme is, because I have not seen it ?—I only saw 
it quite recently. It comes really to this, that M.A. 
Graduates of the Indian Universities who have got 
4 certain amount of recommendation as to their 
general character, and so on, from the Principals 
of their Colleges, and who have got a proper train- 
ing, might then pass in from that examination 
quite apart from the Indian Civil Service one; 
and out of those that pass Government might 
nominate some. 

27258. Government nominates in the end ?—~t{ 
am not quite sure that Government nominates, but 
it is a system by which at the end few get in. 

27259. Is if open competition at the end ?— 
Yes, I believe so, On general lines I thought it 
was a good alternative. I think the scheme is good. 

27260, (Mr. Chaubal.) In answer to question 
(2), I see you advocate the levelling up of the 
scale of marks as regards Sanskrit and Arabie and 
Greek and Latin. I suppose you are not particular 
as to how the levelling up is brought about—either 
by raising Sanskrit and Arabic to the same number 
of marks as Greek and Latin or by bringing down 
the marks for the latter ?—I would rather see 
Greek and Latin brought down, and Sanskrit and 
Arabic raised a httle. I would prefer that, but I 
do not hold very strong views upon it, 

27261, What you want is that they should 
be on the same level?—I think it would be a 
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good thing, but I do not hold strong views 
upon it. . 

27262. You do not strongly hold the view 
that the levelling up must necessarily be by 
raising Sanskrit and Arabic, it may equally be 
done by lowering Latin and Greek ?—Yes. 

27263. Some questions have been put to 
you with regard to crammers’ institutions 
starting up in India ?— Yes. 

27264. Do you know if crammers’ institutions 
in England are patronized by Indians, or do 
Englishmen go to these institutions?—I have 
already said that I do not know much about 
cramming institutions. I have heard most 
about them from Army Officers who have gone to 
crammers, so that it must be Englishmen. 

27265. I mean Englishmen who have come 
in as Indian Civil Servants ?’—I suppose they go 
to such institutions, but I have never asked 
them. 

27266. I am under the impression that they 
do go; but I wanted to know trom you whether 
when the Indian Civil Servant comes out here 
the public find any traces of the evils of his 
having studied afia crammer’s institution, ‘Do 
you find from your experience of Indian Civil 
Servants, efficient servants of the Government, 
that they disclose any of the evils of having 


studied im the crammers’ institutions: inthe 
past ?—No. 
27267. Iaskyou that because I have heard 


some Englishmen say that they profited immensely 
from their education at crammers. Do you 
think itis easy to start a crammer’s institution 
like those in England ?—It would be a tremendous 
business. 

27268, It is a work which would cost. an 
immense amount of money in order to be able to 
get the same sort of teachers and lecturers asthey 
have at crammers’ institutions at Home ?—Yes, 
it would be a very big business. 

27269. You have been asked about the policy 
or the difficulty. of posting Indian Civil Service 
men from different communities ?—Ycs. 

27270. Is it not the policy, generally, of Gov- 
ernment to appoint a Bombay man to some other 
Presideney, and the man who belonged to that 
other Presidency to some other district ?—You said 
“ communities ”. 

27271. The question was put to you whether 
if a person of one community became an Indian 
Civil Servant persons of other communities 
would not object. It is with reference to that 
that I ask you whether the present policy, more 
or less, is not that you generally do not post men 
from the same Presidency ?—Naturally, because 
you want an independent man. 

297272, With regard to the fear which I find 
is very generally entertained about the larger 
number of Indians, the proportion you are contem- 
plating of 10 or 20 per cent., disturbing the 
British tone of the administration, you say that 
out of 1,294 Civil Servants there are at present 
only fifty-six Indians ?— Yes. 

27273. Can anybody find out that the British 

tone of the administration has been in the slightest 
degree injuriously affected by the admission of 
those fifty-six people ?—No, 
_ 27274, Do you suppose that if those fifty-six 
men were to rise to one hundred there would be a2 
chance of their injuriously affecting the British 
tone of the administration ?—-None whatever, even 
if the number were a hundred and fifty, 


27275. As regards this question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the Service, you were 
asked whether your community supports the 
demand by the Indian public for a larger employ- 
ment. Am I right in supposing that the interests 
of your community, in this general question of the 
larger employment of Indians, are identical with 
those of all the other communities in India ?—By 
“my community,’ do you mean Mussalméns, or 
‘my own community. 

27276. I mean Muhammadans asa body ?—All 
the Muhammadans I have spoken to are in favour 
of simultaneous examinations with the exception 
of one Government officer. All the others are in 
favour of it. 

27277. The question is one of such general 
interest that it does not affect any particular sect 
or community. The question of the larger 
employment of Indians in the higher Services is 
of equal interest to all communities? —Yes, I 
think so. 

27278. You were asked by Mr. Madge about 
the interests of the ignorant millions and the 
interests of the infinitesimally small educated 
portion of the Indian public ?—Yes. 

27279. Can you understand in what sense 
the interests of the small educated portion of the 
Indian public are in conflict with the interests of 
the ignorant millions ?’—No, I cannot. 

27280. Can you conceive of any direction in 
which they might be?—I cannot conceive it in 
this vague way. I can conceive the interests of 
two individuals of any race being opposed, but 
1 cannot conceive of it in this vague way. 

27281. With regard to the larger salaries 
which you recommend for the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice in your written answers, you were asked as 
to whether it would not do if there was a house 
allowance made for residence in towns. I suppose 
you are aware that the general body of Govern- 
ment servants in the Provineial Service, although 
they are themselves serving in the muffassal and 
not in big towns, still generally have to keep a 
residence in town for the education of their 
children. It was suggested to you that instead of 
increasing the salaries all round as regards these 
Provincial Civil Servants, it would do if you : 
a house allowance to such of the Provittal 
Servants as resided in towns. That, I think, 
was put to you by Mr. Madge. I am putting 
this question to you, whether it is not a fact that 
in your experience the majority of the Civil 
Servants, although they are not serving in towns 
but in tdlukas, have more or less all of them 
residences in the nearest district towns for the 
purpose of educating their children ?—That is so. 

27282, And therefore, although they are 
living in the muffassal, the increase in the 
amenities of life, and the increase in the cost of 
living, affect these servants, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are not residing in towns ?— 
I think in some cases it does. A man must be 
of a certain age, and advanced to a certain 
position in the Service, by the time he has the 
need of sending his children there. 

27283. I am putting it in this way to as- 
certain if a rise in the salaries is not necessary even 
in the case of persons who may not themselves be 
serving in a district town ?—Yes. I think there 
might be a slight rise. If he is living in a town 
he has to entertain, and it is much more necessary. 
. 27284, What I wish to point out is that it 

must not be consideted unnecessary simply on 
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the ground that a man himeelf is not living in 
a town?—No, that is not the only reason for 
considering it. 

27285. (Mr. Madge.) I should like to say 
that the suggestion attributed to me was not 
attributed by me: I was in favour of both 
increases, 

27286, (Sir Theodore Morison.) I should like 
to have your recommendation with regard to 
Persian made clear. I think you suggested that 
it should be in the open competition examination 
before probation ?—Yes, before probation. 

27287. You acree with the suggestion of 
Mr. Macdonald that for Englishmen it might be 
advantageous that they should study Persian 
during probation ?— Yes. 

27288. And that therefore for them it was 
not particularly important that it should be in 
the open competition ?—Yes. 

27289. There still remains the question of 
Indian competitors, does there not —Yes. 

27290. DoT understand that you recommend 
the introduction of Persian on the ground that it 
would help Indians, or because Persian contains a 
literature, as old, as rich, and as good a vehicle of 
cnlture as, we will say, Italian? Which of those 
two is it? Isitonthe ground that Persian on its 
merits is as rich a vehicle of culture as Italian, or 
is it because Indians know it ?—It is on account of 
its wealth asa language and its historical tradi- 
tions ; and, to a great extent, it would be ol! great, 
assistance to a Hindu who went into the Service 
afterwards. 

27291. It was agreed to leave that sort of 
consideration out of the question in talking to Mr. 
Macdonald, because if a man fails to get in we do 
not want him to get into a cu/ de sac: the thing 
is to be on the ground of general education ?—Yes, 

27292. And asa vehicle of general education, 
Persian is, in your opinion, fit to stand on a level 
with Italian ?—Yes, I think so. 

27293. ‘Therefore it would be differentiated 
from the Indian Vernaculars which have not such 
a rich Jiterature ?— Exactly. 

27294. It is upon ite merits as a cultivated 
language ?— Yes, 

27295. And if its modern literature does not 
compare with French and German, it may at least 
compare with Italian ?—Yes. 


27296. Arising out of your answers to your 
written questions, and what has been said around 
this table, I understand you desire that the Civil 
Service should remain for some time to come 
predominantly English ?~Yes. 

27297. You think it would be a good policy if 
a certain number of Indians could be advanced to 
very high posts in the Civil Service ?—Yes, 


27298. Do I understand that that is the 
policy which you have mainly in view in your re- 
commendation ’—Yes, 

27299. If so, are simultaneous examinatio.s 
the best way of attaining that end? I will put 
it in another way. Supposing we could devise a 
scheme which will attain that particular eid rather 
more surely than simultaneous examinations, 
would you prefer it? If it got a small number of 
Indians into the higher posts rather than a larger 
number of Indians without any security that 
they would rise higher, your simultaneous exa nin- 
ations do not seem to moto offer any guarantee, 
or any likelihood, of Indians attaining those posts 
which you have indicated you would like the.a to 


attain ?—If you could devise a better means I 
should be in favour of it. 

27300. Is it that you want simultaneous 
eXamination as some witnesses have said, as being 
good per se, or do you advocate it so as to attain 
a definite policy, which is that some Indians 
shoald rise to very high posts ?==I advocate it as 
a means of arriving at that policy. I think it is 
a very simple and a very direct way, and it would 
leave no bitterness afterwards. It will not ba 
like nomination. It will not leave any bitterness 
afterwards. 

27301. My own doubt is whether it will 
attain that end. With regard to the answer 
which you gave to Mr. Gokhale, you said that 
the Mussalméns you bave spoken to havo been in 
favour, generally, of simultaneous examination ?— 
Yes. 

27802. Have they generally added a reserva- 
tion or rider to the effect that they would like a 
certain number of posts reserved for Muham- 
ma‘lans ?—Those I have spoken to at Lucknow 
said that they were in favour of simultaneous 
examinations, They wanted an open door and 
no favour. 

27303. They do not want any posts reserved ? 
— No; with the exception of the one Government 
Official in Bombay which I mentioned. With 
that single exception they all said that so far as 
the Indian Civil Service is concerned they did not 
want any reservation. I was doubtful myself, to 
a great extent, upon that point, and it was more 
for my own personal satisfaction that I asked the 
question. 

27304, You found that that opinion was 
general ?—Yes, the opinion was jgeneral amongst 
themselves. 

27305. Were they the younser members 
of the community ?—A mixture. Many will 
probably be witnesses before the Commission, 
but I do not know. I was at Lucknow at the 
time, 

27306, I understand that your objection to 
the present system of examination is that the 
English door is a handicap to the Indians, that it 
puts the Indian at a disadvantage ?—I do not 
say that that is my chief reason. It puts some 
deserving Indians at a disadvantage, say poor men 
of respectability with sons. ‘There are some 
people that Englishmen least meet with, and 
they are just the people who avoid officialism, 
They are not of the pauperized lot, people who 
would object to taking charity. 

27807. At the same weight the Englishman 
would generally beat the Indian, and therefore 
there is no advantage in handicapping the 
Indian ?—-Exactly. That is what it comes to. 

27808. Do you not think that if you want 
to retain Englishmen in the Service some sort of 
handicap will eventually be necessary, because it 
will always be pleasanter fora man to serve his 
own country than any foreign country ?—It is 
not necessary - 

27309, It is not necessary for the Englishman 
to protect himself for serving in Whitehall, 
because there will be so little attraction for the 
Indian to go and serve in Whitehall. If you are 
going to get an Englishman to serve out of his 
own country, surely in time you will have to 
give soma sort of preferential adlvantage, 
otherwise he is sure to be ousted by the people 
to whom heisa much greater attraction: more 
people will compete ?—If there was any danger’ 
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of his being ousted I would reserve at once so 
many appointments for him. 

27310, Are you going to give him any kind 
of preferential treatment : is there anything less 
invidious than at present?—We do not want to 
give him any kird of preferential treatment. 

27811. You must either help him to get in, 
or give him better pay ?—I have advocated a 
general rise of pay in all cities. J think 
Secretaries to Government, and so on, should have 
a rise in pay to begin with. Those who get in 
would not get these appointments for another 
25 years; and so for 25 years it would be 
Englishmen alone who would benefit by an 
increase of pay. Any increase of pay in the 
higher posts would benefit Englishmen, and I 
think it 1s right that it should be so. 

27312. (Lord Ronaldshay.) When you were 
asked what your opinion would be with regard to 
reducing the age limit for the examination, I think 
you said it would be no use bringing out beys to 
this country 7?—Yes, 

27313. IT should like to know what you mean 
more definitely. Would you consider a person of 
the age of 21 or 22 to be a boy ?—I think that a 
person of 21 or 22 would have no experience; and 
to be left in a district is a great responsibility at 

. rather a too early period of his life. 

27814. Were there any complaints on that 
score when the members of the Indian Civil Service 
did come out to this country at that age ?—That 
was a good deal before my. time. I think now 
that the people here are used to more developed 
men thesé young people would not carry the same 
weight as men of more advanced age. 

27315. But do you not think, perhaps, that 
@ man who came out at the age of 21 or 22 
would come out with an open mind, and that he 
would find it easier to adapt himself to the condi- 
tions out here than a man of 24 or 25?—No; I 
prefer 25. . 

27316. After your answers to Sir Valentine 
Chirol, I am not quite clear in my mind whether 
you think scholastic examination is the best method 
or not of testing the capacity of an Indian for 
administrative work?—I do not know an 
alternative. 

. 27317, The alternative is selecting men of 
tried merit and ability from the Provincial Service ; 
and I rather gathered from what you said to Sir 
Valentine Chirol that you thought of those two 
methods that of seeing men work in the Provincial 
Service, and testing their work there, was more 
likely to prove satisfactory than a mere scholastic 
examination P—That is toa great extent so. If 
you limit it to that, I fear there would be an 
invidious distinction, and you would put up a 
partition between the two races, which would lead 
to the needless racial irritation of colour bar in the 
life of the country. Itis for this reason that I 
think the other door should also be left open. Of 
course I should prefer guarantees if there were 
need for them. 

27318. Of course I am assuming that the 
English door would be left open. Even if you 
promoted men from the Provincial Civil Service, 
and if you were to institute a system of scholar- 
ships, 1 do not necessarily say scholarships at the 
school-boy age, but, possibly, scholarships at the 
University age, which would give Indians greater 
facilities for passing the examination in England, 
would not those two avenues into the Civil 
Service prove satisfactory from an Indian point of 
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view ?—I am bitterly opposed to all scholarships. 
It is not the business of Government to help indivi- 
duals. It is the business of parents, I am 
bitterly opposed to anything which panperises: 
them. 

£7319. You are opposed to a scheme of scho- 
larships on principle ?—Yes. It is not a chari- 
table organisation at all, I am an individualist 
who regards that with great opposition. On 
principle I would not consider scholarships, I 
bitterly resent that peasants and the ryots should 
be taxed for the children of people who live in 
town, and that those who have influence with 
officials should get advantages, I bitterly resent 
any scholarships of that sort. If anybody wants 
to help them, let him do it out of his own pocket. 

27820, With regard to Indians being eligible 
for higher posts in the Service, such as Lieute- 
nant-Governorships, and so on, if you had the 
appointments of Lieutenant-Governorships at the 
presevt time, are there any Indians whom you 
would appoint ’—I am sorry I have not got the 
appointment of them, 

27321. Iknow you have not. I am asking 
you on the assumption that you had ?—When you 
take the social question as well I should not at 
present know. Take Bengal. He would have to 
entertain and soon. Asa social question I would 
not know. 

27322. We have to recognise, however unwill- 
ingly, that there is a certain amount of antago- 
nism between the two communities in India, the’ 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. The question I 
want toask you is this. Do you anticipate that 
there might be in any parts of the country 
administrative difficulties arising out of a Hindu 
being posted to a position of authority over a 
population which was largely Muhammadan ?— 
That has existed now under the present rules for 
fifty years. It is not as if you were introducing a 
new principle. 

27323, Under the present system does it 
often happen that you havea Hindu to rule over: 
a Muhmamadan population, and wee versd ? —It 
has been so. Take the case of a Collector: with 
three Collectors around who are Englishmen. One 
is a Hindu and the other isa Muhmamadan. The 
very fact that three were around him and were 
Englishmen, and were able to keep their places in 
order, would keep him in check ? 

27324. I quite admit that; but that is under: 
the present system when there are a very small 
number of Indians in the higher posts. I am 
asking on the assumption that if simultaneous 
examination were established the. proportion of 
Indians must become greater ?—I am opposed to 
anything that would increase it; and [ do not 
advocate guarantees, because there is no need of 
guarantees at present. 

27325. (Mr. Heaton.) Supposing we had 
simultaneous examinations, do you think that those 
who passed in India would stand any lower in 
general reputation than those who went to 
England and passed there ?—I think unless they 
were sent away for two or three years, they would 
probably : that is, if they had not had the 
opportunity of living in Europe. 

27326, The mere passing of. the same- 
examination, if they passed in India, would not 
put them on quite the same level in the opinion 
of the public of India ?—Not unless they had 
some Huropean . experience afterwards, The: 
expense should come out of their own pockets. 
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Toa great extent they would have a position 
by that time. They would have astake in the 
country, and they could borrcw, and do other 
things on their yprospects, through Ineurance 
Companies, 

27827. Have jcu considercd at all what 
subjects you would advocate as compulsory 
subjects, supposing we had simultaneous examina- 
tions : perhaps you have not thorght of that ?— 
No, I have not. 

27828. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques? 
tion (54) you have eaid— “I do not think that the 
Muhammadans are adequately represented in the 
Provineial Civil Service.” To what branch do 
you refer, to the Executive or the Judicial braxch ? 
—To both. 

27829, On what principle is the statement 
that they are not adequately represented bared ?— 
Lcok at Sind; look at Eastern Bengal ! 

273€0. What is the principle ?—Porzu'ation, 
of course, 

27831, (Str Valentine Chircl.) I do not quite 
understand a reply you gave to Mr. Chaubal. 
Did I urderstand you to tay that you think it is 
quite impossible that the opinions and derires of 
the small educated class in India would ever be in 
conflict with any other community, or with the 
masees of the population ?—It might arise when a 
portion of the edvcated community would have 
class interests against a section of the masses. 


LaLusyal SamMALpas MeuTA, 


Written answers relating to the Indian Csott 
Serotee. 


27336 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—From the 
experience I have of Civilians, mostly of senior 
men in the Executive and Secretariat branches, 
Iam of opinion that the present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
gives the country intelligent, hardworking, 
conscientious officers, The system is  satis- 
factory in principle so far as the recruitment of 
English Civilians to the Executive branch is 
concerned. 

27287 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The system 
does not provide for legal training and gives 
undue preference to certain subjects over other 
equally important ones. [Vede reply to (16).] 

27838 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Asa system of competitive examination it is 
equally suitable to Natives of India as to other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. Indian 
young men are handicapped by the examination 
being held in England. 

27339 (4). Do you consider that the com- 
bination of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
jor the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
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27832, (Mr. Chaubal.) My question was from 
the point of view of administration ?—I cannot 
conceive it from the point of view of administra- 
tion. 

27833. (Str Valentine Chirol.) I presume you 
have modified your view since, as President of the 
Moslem League, you sanctioned very strong 
representations to be made with regard to the 
complete inadequacy of the representation of 
Muhammadans in the administration ?—But that 
was as far as legislation is concerned, and as far 
as the lower branches are concerned. In the 
Provincial Civil Service I strongly held it, and 
I still hold it. It is only with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service, where there is at present no 
such guarantee, that I think that we need not 
bother about it. But as regards the Provincial 
Civil Service, I strongly believe to the present 
day that there ought to be. 

27324, The representation of the Moslem 
League never dealt with the representation of the 
Mubammadan element of the Civil Service ?— 
No, never, I do not think 80, because the Civil 
Service was not at that time, even three or four 
years ago, under discussion. 

27835. There was quite as much discussion 
with regard to the Indian Civil Service as there 
was with regard to the Provincial Service ?—But 
the Provincial Civil Service was always in a state 
of change and flux. 


(The witoess withdrew.) 


Esq., Merchant and Banker, 


advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons?—Yes, (a) The field of recruit- 
ment is much larger on account of the combina- 
tion. (4) The standard of the Indian Civil Service 
examination is automatically kept as high as 
that of the others. (ce) The examination being 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners there 
can be no shade of doubt as to the fairness and 
impartiality of the results. 


27340 (8). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I approve of simultaneous examina- 
tions in England and India, it being clearly 
understood that the examinations will be 
identical. I do not approve of these examina- 
tions being open to citizens of the self-governing 
colonies and those Crown colonies for whose 
Civil Service Indians are not allowed to compete. 
It is not unfair to close the door of the Indian 
Civil Service to those who would close theirs to 
us. There is, howaver, another reason of a 
practical character why people from the self- 
governing colonies and specially from South 
Africa should be debarred from appearing for 
the Indian Civil Service examination. Owing 
to the institution of the Rhodes Scholarships a 
proportionately large number of young men 
from the colonies study at Oxford and will in 
the natural course of events appear for the 
Indian Civil Service. These young men will 
have naturally imbibed the idea so diffused in 
their surroundings that the Indians belong toa 
lower civilization and that racially they are much 
inferior to them and that it would be derogatory 
to their self-respect to have any contact with 
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these people. Indians can hardly expect sym- 
pathetic—much less an equal -—treatment froin 
them. - 

27341 (7). What would be your opinion with 
wegard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India, or hy means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? — 
Tam in favour of a simultaneous examination 


and not of a separate examination either for the - 


whole country or for the provinces to fill ina 
fixed proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service 

27342 (8), If you do not approve of simul- 
-taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which Natives 
of India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a} 
nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination or (c) any other method? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recom- 
mend, In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made,?... If 
80, how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
T am notin favour of any of the methods of 
admission in the Indian Civil Service, of Natives 
of India, suggested in the interrogatory. I do 
not think it advisable to introduce the question 
of representation of classes or communities ina 
matter where efficiency of administration should 
be the only end kept in view. Moreover, if the 
latest figures of the Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service—a statement of which I append here- 
with*—were examined it would be found that 
there is no danger of over-representation of 
certain classes or communities. 

27343 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young meu who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service ?—The simultaneous exam- 
inations should be in lieu of, and not supplemen- 
tary to, the present system of promoting officers 
of the Provincial Civil Service to the listed 

osts. Most of the listed posts should be given 

ack to the Indian Civil Service. A few—not 
more than 1!) per cent. of the Collectorships— 
may be kept open for the Provincial Service. 
Government will be able to reward long 
meritorious services of the best members of the 
Provincial Service by nominating them to these 


posts. 

27344 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose ?— 
Yes, but not for the whole Judicial Service. I 
would reserve about half the Judicial posts to 
the members of the Indian Civil Service who 
have got special legal training. Out of the other 


; * Please seo page 78. 
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half I would throw open 30 per cent. to Indian 
practising lawyers. At present no LL.B. or 
High Court pleader is appointed toa subordinate 
Judgeship unless he has three years’ practice or 
has served for that period in a qualifying post. 
As the higher Judicial Service requires more 
legal knowledge as well asa greater knowledge 
of men, such lawyers only as have practised at 
the High Court or at a District Court for seven 
years should be selected for the post on the 
recommendation of the High Court. The 
remaining 20 per cent. should be filled by 
promotion from the subordinate Judicial Service. 

27345 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India ” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Vict.,c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,’’ irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—The definition 
should be extended so as to include subjects of 
Native States and children of Natives of India 
born outside India. The Provincial Service is 
open to them and there is no reason why the 
Indian Civil Service should not also be open to 
them. The fact that some of the Native States 
are closing their service to those who are not 
their. subjects or who have not studied at their - 
colleges should not be urged asa reason for not 
amending the definition as suggested above, as a 
vast majority of Native Chiefs keep the door of 
service in their States open to all Indians. 

27346 (13), If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—-The present age limit has worked 
satisfactorily, and I do not see the necessity of 
making any alteration in it. 

27847 (14). What in your opinion is the 
most suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties in India?—I believe twenty- 
five is a suitable age at which junior civilians 
recruited in England should commence their 
official duties here. 

27848 (15). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons?. Do you recommend an 
differentiation between the age limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—The present age limit will suit 
candidates who are Natives of India; and no 
differentiation of their age limit and that of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty is 
necessary. 

27349 (16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—Indian History should be added 
to the number of subjects prescribed fot the 
examination. The marks assigned to Greek and 
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~ Latin should be reduced and made equal to those 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. I wouldadd tha Land 
Revenue System in the final examination. 


27350 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
‘subjects for the open competitive examination 
‘in England desirable between candidates who are 
“ Natives of India” and other candidates ?—No. 

27351 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons? 
—Yes, All posts now reserved for the Civil 
Service, with the portion of the listed posts, 
given back to the service [vide reply to (10)]} 
minus half the posts in the Judicial Service [vide 
reply to (11)] should be reserved by statute for 
the Indian Civil Service. 

27852 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His 
Majesty should be employed in the higher posts 
of the Civil Administration ? It so, to what pro- 
portion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might, under present conditions, properly 
te admitted ?—I do not think that for years to 
come after the institution of the simultaneous 
examinations the number of the Natives of India 
entering the Indian Civil Service will be so large 
as to raise the question as one requiring imme- 
diate solution. When the number of Indians 
entering the Service goes up to 40 per cant. the 
question of fixing a minimum of Huropean Civi- 
lians should be taken up in the light of the 
progress made by the country during that period. 
If, however, the simultaneous examination is not 
likely to be introduced, unless some minimum is 
fixed now, I would fix it at one-half. 

27358 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through 

-the medium of an open competitive examina- 
tion in England, and partly by special arrange- 
ment in India ?— No. 

27364 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of ‘Statutory Civilians ”’ 
under the Statute of 1870 should he revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ? —No. 

27855 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held 
by members of the Indian Civil Service, are 
declared to be posts (ordinarily termed listed 
posts) to which members of the Provincial Civil 
Service can properly be appointed ?—TI do not 
approve of it as I am in favour of a simultaneous 
examination. 

27356 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 
other than members of the Provincial Civil 
Service or Statutory Civilians, may be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts?—I have 
advocated direct recruitment in the case of a 
portion of the Judicial Service and so far as 
these posts are concerned I approve of the prin- 
ciple underlying the present rule, prescribing 
that Natives of India other than the members of 
the Provincial Service or Statutory Service may 
be appointed to the listed posts, 





27357 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit- 
able ? If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes, and why ?—-[f neither simultane- 
ous examination nor separate judiciary service 
for half of the posts is to be granted, I would 
increase for the present the number of the listed 
posts so as to include (a) one Divisional 
Commissioner, (6) one Secretary to Government, 
(c) one Under-Secretary to Government, (d) one- 
third of the Collectors and District Judges, (e) 
Télukdéri Settlement Officer, ( £) Registrar, Co- 
operative Credit Societies, (7) one-half of Assist- 
ant Collectors and Assistant Judges, 

27358 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers to 
the foregoing questions ?—If it is decided not to 
hold the simultaneous examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India, I recommend that 
a, large number of scholarships (say 15) tenable 
for three years should be instituted so as to 
enable the best graduates of our Universities to 
proceed to England to study for tho Indian 
Civil Service examination. 

27859 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?-—Yes, 

27360 (80). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?— 
Two years —the same course of study. 

27361 (31). Do you consider that any differene 
tiation is necessary between the course of study. 
for probationers who are Natives of India afd 
the course prescribed for other natural-botn 
subjects of His Majesty ?—No. 

27362 (32). Vo you consider that the probd- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India an: of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty?—Both Natives of India and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, whether 
they have passed the examination in India or in 
England, should undergo a probationers’ course 
of instruction in England in o training institu- 
tion, which should be of a residential character. 
By this arrangement men who have passed in 
India will come in constant contact with their 
future colleagues and will also get inoculated 
with the principles of British Administration on 
which the Government of this country should, 
as we are all agreed, becarriedon. The English 
members of the Service will come in constant 
contact with their Indian compeers and a 
brotherly feeling is likely to grow between them 
which will spread in other directions. 

27363 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
No. 

27364 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
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Indian Civil Service ? Ifso, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that Euroyean members cf the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate pro- 
ficiency in the study of the Indian Junguages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
Speaking frcm my experience of scme of the 
junior Civilians I do not think that there has 
been any deterioration worth speaking of. 

27365 (42). Is any differentiation necessary 
in regard to the probation and training of mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives 
of India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent !— No. 

27366 (45). Do you consider that the ex- 
change compensation allowance introduced in 
1898, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such aholition apply 
to offcers already employed or te restricted 
to future entrants ?—Exchange ccmpeneation 
should be akolished for future entrants only. 

27867, (46). Ifabolition is reecmmended with 
compensaticn in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to thcse members of 
the service who now draw no exchange com- 
pensation allowance ?—I do not recommend any 
compensation in the form of increased. salaries 
for the abolition of the exchange compencation 
allowance. 


27868 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
ealary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates 
do you suggest for the various grades of |the 
service t—~ Officers doing the ame bind of work 
with equal powers should receive the same 
salaries. Giving two-thirds salary to the Statu- 
tory Civilian marks him down as a lower class 
of officer. His recommendations may not carry 


the same weight as thcse of the cfficers kelong- 
ing to the Indian Civil Service, and ultimately 
this arrargement leads to dissatisfaction end 
even to inefficient work. I therefore do not 
approve of tke present arrangement. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Sercvee. 


27869 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No, 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1£00, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any reccmmendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?Althovgh the men nominated till now in 
the Provincial Civil Service have on the whole 
given satisfaction I would ecmbine nominaticn 
apd competition for the recruitment of the 
service in the future as is done in the case of the 
recruitment in the Finance Department. 

£7870 (5¢). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to 
which it belongs ?—Yes. 

27371 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—Yes, 

27372 (57). To what extent are the functions of 
the officers of the executive and judicial branches. 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—I would take away from the Mém- 
latdérs the Judicial powers they possess and 
give them to the Subordinate Judges. 

27373 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
eo “the Provincial Civil Service ”? 
=—Yes. 

27374 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes. 
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Names «7 the Civilians in the various Presidensies and the communities to which they belong. 























Name, Date of arrival. Community. 
BomBay. 
1. Mohsin Tyabji... ae wis tee oe 1887 Mahomedan, 
2. Chuckerbutty ... vee oe tee Ay 1891 Eurasian, 
3. Madgaonkar is ee ete sis Fate 1892 Hindoo. 
4, DeSouza aes ise aT ee ag 1894 Christian, 
5. Ghosal soe i oes ves nea 1805 Hindoo, — 
6, Dutt, C. (OR oot ooo ene % eee eon 1899 ” 
7. Balak Ram age eee sas eee vee 1901 ‘, 
8. Hamed, M.A... eee vai ree cee 1904 Mahomedan, 
9, Nissim eee eee eee eee eee 1906 Jew. ; 
10. Dalal, A. R. vee wee Pe eee : see 1908 Parzee 
11, Wadia, N. J. she ie Meee ing ae 1909 fe 
12, Madan, J. A. vee one 7 see eve ene ” Hindoo. 
18, Kirpalani iss ah tis oe ane 1918 oy 
Bencab 
1. Palit, L. sie oe ad ee ted 1886 Hindoo, 
2. Mahomed Usuf... eae nal? he ro 1892 Mahomedan,. 
3. Mukerjee, 8. 0. eee oes eee aoe ver yy Hindoo, 
4, Dr. Risgchandey we ee 1 Bos ie 1898 
5. Gup ta, seo eee eee eer] M” ” 
6. Malik, Ss. ise Ses pall otis aes 1897 5 . 
s Vas, Joseph aoe ove eee abe: noe j 1899 Christian. : 
8, Roy, G. N. vee aoe aon eee eee, 1898 Hindoo. 
9, Ghosh, 8. eee oo bo eee eee 19u8 ” 
10. Ghosh, M. re 1s ak Fr. +s 1904 9 
11. Guru, 8. D. ee ary ia ue. ies 1905 _ 
12. Dr. Pehandra aad ae ae aes sine 1908 ps 
18. Narsinghroy =» hia bee ei8 eee 1910 is 
Manpras, 
1. Dutt, A, C. ane eon eee eee ees 1890 Hindoo, 
2. Chetti, Vv. Vv. eee ace eae oe eae ” ” 
8. Banerji, AR. o toe one vas ee) + 1805 Christian. 
4, Roy, Jotendra Nath ave va’ we sate 1899 Hindoo. 
5. Dutt, P. ae A. eee . eee wee soe 1950 ” 
6. Rajeppya, eae rae see ies 3 
7. Ghatnars: H. G. vee aes oe eee noe 1901 » . 
8. Bhote, J. W. se sie ‘ed oe wes 1902 | Christian. 
9, Vombatkar, P. RB... oes ore ane oor 1904 Hindoo., 
10. Krishnamma, J. R. e's aie 2h es 1908 Christian. 
11, Rammurti, 8. V.. os See eae ay oh 3912 Hindos. 
AssaM, 
None out of 39 Civilians and 9 Military Officers on commission. 
Brnar anpD Onisga. 
1. Mallick, B. K. cee wile see Sas sis 1890 Hindoo. 
2, Sen, Birendra Chandra wee one ite ed 1893 ‘s 
3. Deb, M. woe eee ots eee eae 1899 ” 
4, Dhaub, Ss. B. aee oee eet aes eee 1906 ” 
ae _— Madras— 
Eade 6 ae Seen soe ve ll Hindcos a ii 
Mahomedans 2 Mahomedan io Oo Christians sae awe SB 
Parsees is 2 Christian vas ee: | me. 
Christiana . . 2 ‘ ne Total ... 
ar < Es i Bihar and Orissa— 
Total .. 13 Hindoos a PO: 
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Name, | Date of arrival. | Community, 
—— SS See Sia s : ae she 
Burma. | 
‘1, Rajan, A. J. Gs as ies a es 1908 | Hindoo. 
2. Nanavati “as aT abe ae _ 5 |» 
| 
CextraL Provinces. | 
1. Patuk, P. S. aie fei oa ie aes 1898 Parsee. 
2. Ghazanfar Ali Kha . we wa ae 1899 Mahomedan. 
3. Cama, C. B. N. ase ee ie ae ve 1904 Parsee. 
4. De, Birendra Nath aes see a 1906 | Hindoo 
Pungas. | 
1. Tckchand Divan ... S64 ia ass wi :1895' Ss} Hindoo, 
2, Asgharali sae as Ac aes ifs 1896 Mahomedan, 
3, Latif Alma vee ee ove wee tee 1903 ef 
4. Bhide, M. V. ae eer ese si was 1908 Hindoo, 
Unniep Provinces, 
1. Dalal, B. J. ia er ie ae as 1694 | Parsee. 
2. Usuf set see oe ie hi 1896 Mahomedan, 
3. Kasain Ali as ats ee ae avd " “ 
4. Chaterji, A.C... one tee mee tes) 1897 Hindoo. 
5. Badhwar, G.C. ... eee ie sy oes 1899 3 
6. Nanavati, E, M. ... ae “a fe oes 1901 Parsee. 
7. Kuvar, J. P. a cee ne eee is 1903 Hindoo, 
8. Mandal, J.B... sae ine ats sh 1905 Christian, 
9. Mehta, V. N. wa a a) ahs ia 1906 | Hindoo. - 
10. Panna Lal ane wee noe we | 1907 3 
11. Sathe, J. G. ees she ue wx enn) 3910 _ 
12. Amirali, W. eee as pe eee ee, 1911 | Mahomedan, 
een es Sh) maptilan abe 
Burma-- | Punjab— ‘ United Provinces— 
2 Hindoos out. of 124 Civi- Hindoos Hoo. 2 Hindoos 6 
ek and 49 Military Manomedans =. ae 2 | ies 2 
: — ahomedan . ory 
Central Prue Total .. 4 Christian " Sse ive : 
Parsees ou 2 — 
Hindoo as Freee | Total ... 123 
Mahomedan eos Mase tk 
Total ... 4 | 
rrr 


| Unitea 





























eae : _ Af 
Coinmunitics. Bihar | Burma Panjab fs bide Bombay. | asus | Provinces Bengal. 
. - 
2 Ma tet ee serene az oud, BS fn! =. bars 
Hindoos as ies! 4 2 2 | 1 6 8 6 11 
Mahomedans | oe e 2 ] 1 | 2 eee 3 1 
| 
Parsees oe a) ‘ ( 9 2 9 
| \ 
Jews : os 1 | ooe | 
Christians «fw ise ie i 2 | gf “ik -a 
| { 
a ak ae oes 
Tutsi ... 4 2 4 4 13 | 11 | 12 13 
: 
Hindoos oe 40 
Parsoes a. € 
Mahomcdans we 9 
Jew 1 
Christians q 
Total vee 68 
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27375, (Chatrman.) You are an Additional 
beta of the Bombay Legislative Council ?— 

es, 
27376. To what caste do you belong ?—I am 
a Nagar Brahmin. 

27377. I believe you are in favour of simul- 
taneous examinations ?-—-Yes, 

27378, Youdo not think that a minimum 
proportion of Europeans should be fixed ?—~No ; 
‘because Ido not think that itis necessary to do 
so at present, 

27379, If a minimum must be fixed you 
would make it one-half ?—Yes. 

27880, You would have an identical examina- 
tion and a common list ?—~Yes, 

27381, If the number. of Indians who were 
successful came to exceed the limit you are pre- 
pared to impose, would not difficulty be experienced 
‘In passing over some of them ?-—If such an occasion 
-arose the arrangement can be altered by regulations. 
We do not fix any proportion for the present. - I 
have said here that I do not think the proportion 
-will be reached for one generation, at least, say, for 
twenty-five or. thirty years. When that time- 
limit is likely to be reached possibly there will be 
-another Royal Commission. But the Government 
of India, by orders of the Secretary of State, 
may say, “Now we fix the limit of Indians 
-at this percentage.””? Ido not think it will lead 
to any dissatisfaction. 

27882, Would you retain a preponderance of 
Europeans in the administration ?—~Theoretically, 
yes; but not by statute. 

27888. Practically, are you in favour of it ?— 
Practically we will always have it, but not by 
-statute. 

27384, Assuming you allowed up to one-half, 
-do you think there would be any danger that would 
be discouraged the best type of Englishmen from 
coming out to this country to take part in the 
administration ? I would not hazard an opinion 
now upon that matter. When [ sent in my replies, 
I thought that within the period of twenty-five or 
thirty years the Indians who entered the Civil 
Service will be imbued with British principles of 
-administration, and that it would not be difficult 
for Englishmen to come and work with them, 
even if the number of posts is re luced to one-half. 

27385, What would be your objections to the 
alternative scheme of a separate examination which 
has been put before us by some witnesses ?—In 
the first place we want “a fair field and no 
favour,’’ as His Highness the Aga Khan said. We 
want the saraeopen door that the Englishmen have. 

27386, Cannot you conceive of a separate 
examination which would offer a fair field ?—It 
will always have the stigma of inferiority. 

27887. Supposing that examination were of 
the same standard and stiffness as the simultaneous 
examination ?—Then, why not have the simultane- 
-ousexamivation? I would havethe same examina- 
tion. As soon as there is a separate examination, 
even if the standard is képt the same in the 
beginning, there is a danger that if may be 
lowered later on 

27383. In your answer to question (10) you 
propose to keep open for the Provincial Civil 
Service 10 per cent. of the Collectorships ?—Yes. 

27389. And in your answer to question (24) 
vyou say that you are opposed to the listed-posts 


system as you are in favour of simultaneous ex- 
amination ?—I will explain, On principle I would 
have all the listed-posts go back to the Indian Civil 
Service. Butthere may be rare instances where the’ 
Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Service have 
done such a good work that Government might 
desire to reward their services by giving them 
some higher posts. For that I would reserve two 
Collectorships if the Government thought they 
would like to reward the services of a Deputy 
Collector; but not by right. 

27390. It would be the same system as at 
present, only you would limit the number?—At 
present we expect two Collectors to be Indians 
by right, hereafter we will not expect them to be 
Indians from the Provincial Service unless Gov- 
ernment thinks it necessary to have them. 


27391. You would allow of selection to these 
posts from outside the Provincial Service ag 
well ?—It would be restricted to the Provincial 
Service. But selection would be made by Goy- 
ernment if they think it is necessary to do go. 

27392. Your proposal is somewhat different?— 
There is a difference, We asa class expect two 
Colleetorships to go to Indians. 

27393. Not by seniority ?—We expect them 
asatight. The Government may under my pro- 
posals have Indians if they like. 

27324. You suggest that they may be English- 
men or Indians ?—Yes. = 

27395. They must come from the Provincial 
Service ?—I have said it may be kept open. The 
Government may have the right to appoint one 
man to a Collectorship. 

27396. You recommend that 50 per cent. of 
the posts of District Judges should be filled by 
Indian Civil Service Officers >—Yes, 

27397, How many years’ probation do you 
suggest ?—-I have not studied that point. I would 
not give a scheme. I have nothing to do with law, 


27898. Generally speaking, you recognize 
that the Magisterial experience of the Indian Civil 
Service Officer is a valuable qualification for 
service in the Judicial branch ?—Yes, ina way 
it is; but we want something more than that. 


27399. You want, added to that, sound 
training in Civil Law ?—Yes, 

27409. But I assume from the fact that you 
offer 50 per cent. of the posts to the Indian Civil 
Service that you rezogaize that the particular 
training which they now undergo for a number of 
years is a fitting one ?—It would be a fitting one, 
but it is not a necessary one. : 

27401. You have no objection to it ?—Not 
in the least. 
‘ 27402. You suggest a certain amount of re- 
croitment from the Bar for the Judicial Service ?— 


Yes. 
27408. Do you think that a good class of 
Barrister would be found who would be willing to 


‘leave his practice and take up these posts ?—I have 


not ssid Barristers. I have said at present 
“practising lawyers.” I had chiefly in mind 
University men,—LL.B.’s. 
27404. You would not then take men from 
practice at the Bar, but from the Universities ?—I 
had University men in mind. If there is a com- 
petent man at the Bar who will agree to go, ha 
may be taken. : _ 
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27405, Do you thivk: many: competent men 
would be found to leave their career at the 
Bar and to accept the post of a District Judge ?—I 
think so, 

27406, You recommend that candidates re- 
eruited in England and India should have two 
years’ probation at a residential Institution in 
England ?—Yes. 

27407, Would this be one of the Univer- 
sities ?—I should like them to be at a University, 
if possible. 

27408. You suggest that for the Provincial 
Civil Service there should be an examination ?—~Yes. 

27409, Why do you suggest an examination 
when you say that the recruits so far have been 
wholly satisfactory ?—The recruits so far have 

_ been satisfactory, but they may not be satisfactory 
Tater on. 

27410. You think it would ensure a better 
stamp of men ?-—Kqually good, if not better. 

27411. You would have nomination followed 
by examination ?—Yes ; that is what I have said. 

27412, In your answer to question (57) you 
say you would take away from the Mamlatdars the 
Judicial powers which they possess and give them 
to Subordinate Judges ?— Yes. 

27413. Would you tell us what powers you 
mean ?-—Magisterial powers. 

27414, You would leave them Revenue and 
Executive powers ?—Yes, 

27415. And hand over their Judicial powers 
to the Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

27416, You are satisfied generally with the 
present salaries of the Provincial Civil Service 
officers ?-—Yes. 

27417. You do not think there are any grades 
in the service from which there are complaints ?-—I 
have not heard of any. 

27418, We have heard a good deal of 
evidence to the contrary ?—I have not. 

27419. (Lord Ronaldshay.) How do you 
think the public opinion of the educated classes in 
India would regard the proposal to place a limit 
upon the number of Indians who might enter the 
Indian Civil Service through the English door ?-— 
So long as the number of Indians entering through 
the English door is limited to only 5 to 6 per cent. 
as at present we would not object to fixing the 
limit at 50 per cent. for the fature. 

27420. Do you not think that any such pro- 

posal would be very properly and very strongly 
objected to by educated people in India ?—If the 
attempt is made ‘ater on, when the maximum I 
have put is reached, it may be objected to. I have 
therefore suggested that such a limit might be 
fixed now. 
27421, At any time?—I do not think it 
would be objected to now. It might be later on. 
We will not then require more posts: but will be 
satisfied with the number we have then got. 

27422, Is not this entry into the Indian Civil 
Service by means of competitive examination in 
England regarded as a right by Indians ?—Yes. 

27423, And if it is proposed to curtail that 
right, do you not think that avery strong agita- 
tion would probably arise?—If simultaneous 
examinaticn is not likely to be introduced unless a 
minimum is fixed for Europeans. I would go in 
for a minimum and fix it now. If the alternative 

is “Either do without simultaneous examinations 
or have simultaneous examinations with a mini- 
mum for Europeans,” I would fix the minimum 
as a ccmpromise, 


27424, I understand that you do appreciate 
the fact that it would be difficult, after you have- 
once given the people of this country the right of 
entering the Indian Civil Service through open 
competition whether in England or in India, to 


come down at any future time and say, “ We: 


must put a limit upon the number of Indians who 
are entitled to get into the service by this 
means.” ?—It depends upon the progress ‘of the- 
country at that time. I do not know what 
Indians in thirty years’ time will think. 

27425. However, it is probable that they 
would object ?—That is why I suggest a com- 
prom‘se now, 

27426. With regard to your proposals for: 
recruitment into the Judicial Service, do you think 
that men who were recruited from the Bar would 
make a different type of Judge from the men who 
were recruitid from the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Ido not think so, If the Indian Civil Service 
men have a legal training both of them will stand 
upon equal ground. 

27427, ‘There will be practically no difference- 
between them ?—I should think not, 

27428. (Mr. Gokhale.) Your grandfather was. 
chief minister at Bhivnagar ?—Yes, 

27429. And after that your father was chief 
minister ?—My father was chief minister. 

27430, And your elder brother has also been: 
chief minister ?—~Yes, 

27431. And you yourself were chief Revenue- 
officer and are now a member of Council in that 
State ?—~Yes. 

27432. So that you may be taken as a 
representative of what may be called the govern- 
ing families of this country ?—TIn a Native State. 


27433, The opinion has been expressed by 
some witnesses that representatives of governing 
races or of governing families would be against 
any scheme of simultaneous examination. To 
what extent do you think this view is likely to 
be held by such representatives?—Our caste, 
or those whom I know, will be in favour of 
simultaneous examination. 

27434, In your reply to question (27), you 
have recommended ihat certain posts should’ be 
listed. You say: “If neither simultaneous. 
examination nor separate judiciary serviee for 
half of the posts is to be granted, I would increase 
fcr the present the number of the listed posts so- 
as to include (a) one Divisional Commissioner,. 
(4) cne Secretary to Government, (c) one Under- 
Secretary to Government, (d) one-third of the 
Collectors and District Judges, (ce) Télukdéri 
Settlement Officer, (7) Registrar, Co-operative: 
Credit Societies, (7) one-half of Assistant Collectors 
and Assistant Judges’? ?—Yes, 


27485. You are aware that the Télukdéri 
Settlement Officer is at present in the list of 
listed posts?—Laterly a civilian has been 
appointed, 

27436. Your complaint is that latterly the: 
post has been given to members of the Indian 
Civil Service though it is listed ?— Yes. 

27487. ‘The opinion has been expressed that 
Indian Officers may not do well as Télukddri 
Settlement Officers. Are ycu ina position to say 
anything about that ?—Asa matter of fact I know 
of two Indian Talukdéri Settlement Officers who- 
have given satisfaction, 

27488. Were they popular with the Téluk- 
dérs ?-—Yes, they were. i. 
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27439, With regard tothe Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, I believe you have 
special experience of work in connection with 
those Societies ?—Yes, I had a hand in establish- 
ing the Co-operative Central Bank. I have 
been working for the organization of Societies in 
eertain places and for promoting the feeling of co- 
operation all round, and helping the Registrar in 
some other ways. 

27440, Do you think there would be any 
objection on the part of these Societies to having an 
Indian Officer placed in charge of this office ?—No. 

27441, You are sure about that ?—Quite. 

27442. Youare at present agent of Marsland, 
Price and Company ?—I am. 

27443, You have a number of Europeans 
under you ?—Yes, about eight. 

27444, Do you experience any difficulty in 
their working under you?—No. They Joyally 
carry out my instructions. 

27445, You bring out good men ?-——The 
highest paid man gets Rs. 800. We have B.Se. 
men from Cambridge; they are specially trained 
men. 

27446, They show no feeling against, working 
under you ?—Not the least. 

27447, (Sir Theodore. Morison.) With regard 
to your answer to question (82), do I understand 
that you there recommend a special training 
institution which shall be of a residential 
character ?— Yes. 

27448, And you urge that it would be an 
advantage that they should be brought up with a 
feeling of comradeship with each other ?—Yes, 

27449, We have had this special institution 
recommended to us before, only it hasbeen 
pointed out that if you have a special institution 
the man must be recruited at an early age, that we 
must get boys at school-leaving aye, and send them 
for two or three years to this special institution. 
If we were to recommend that course, what do you 
think ought to be done with regard to the recrnit~ 
ment of Indians ; Indians, I presume, would suffer 
ifthe age of the competitive examination were 
lowered ?-—~Yes. 

27450, What course would you recommend ? 
—I would recommend training institutions after 
they had passed the examination. 

27451. That examination would necessarily 
be at a lower age, between seventeen and nine- 
teen ?~I do not know why, if they passed their 
examination at twenty-three they cannot be kept 
at the same place during the years of probation. 

27452. It bas been urged upon us that the 
advantage of it would be that it would give 
them special training in Law and create enthu- 
siasm in Indian subjects, and make them learn an 
Indian classic well ; and that the Englishman and 
the Indian should be together in one institution. 
But this cannot be obtained in one year. It was 
urged upon us as an alternative to University 
training ; and therefore we were told that we 
must go back to the school-leaving age, and get 
boys between seventeen and nineteen, and put 
them into one institution?—If the scheme of 
giving education after they have passed their 
Indian Civil Service as suggested by me is not 
practicable, I would drop that idea, and allow the 
probationary period to be passed as it is now, 

27453. Supposing you thought that for 
Indians this was an unsatisfactory solution, you 
might still be willing to take the opinion of some 
of our English witnesses that it would be a good 
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system for the Englishman. If it was desirable 
for the Englishman, it presumably would not 
prevent them having that training for the sake 
of the much smaller proportion of the service 
who are Indians. Supposing that is recommended 
for the Englishman, what do you recommend in 
order to put the Indian upon the same footing so 
as to give him a fair chance ?—Unless we change 
the University system here, which fixes sixteen. ag 
the age for entrance for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation, I do not think Indians will have a fair 
chance of competing. 

27454. Can you suggest any recommendation’ 
that we should make to recruit the Indian under: 
these altered conditions ?—Do I take it that it ig 
with the simultaneous examination in India, or 
without ? , : 

27455. I should like to hear your opinion of 
both ; and your suggestions in cither case? —If it. 
is simultaneous examination in India we may have 
to lower the standard of the Indian Civil Service: 
to a certain extent. 

27456. It would be competitive ?-—Competi- 
tive, but all round lowering it. : 

27457. Boys who are three or four years 
younger than the present candidates will not know 
so much, that is clear; but we are going to take 
care-of their training afterwards. ‘he standard 
will be set by competition, and nothing else ?—If£ 
it is not by simultaneous examination, I have sug 
gested that a large number of scholarships should 
be given. These may be given after they have 
passed their Intermediate examination. 

27458. Would you have an examination in 
India for a certain number of places ?—I would 
haye the same examination open to Indians. 

27409. Even at the reduced age, would you 
have Indian boys competing at the same age. as 
English boys ?—I would take the chanee. 

27460. You would take the chance, if you got 
simultaneous examination, of Indian boys having 
to compete when they had only passed their 
Intermediate examination ?—Yes. 

27461. (Mr. Chaubat.) It has been suggested 
to us that young Indian boys should be selected at 
the ages of 13 and 14 and sent to public schools in 
England, From what you know of Indian boys, do 
youthink that it is possible to make a proper 
selection of them at the ages of 13 and 14?—No 
it would be practically impossible. 

27462. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (57), is that an answer which you have given 
from your experience of the working of the present 
system under which Mamlatdérs exercise judicial 
powers ?—Partly from what I have heard of 
the working, and partly from my experience in 
my own State where we have carried on that 
system of the separation of work between M4mlate 
dérs and Munsifs, It succeeded very well. 

27463, I did not know that. It may be 
interesting. You say you carried it out in your 
own State ?—Yes, in Bhévnagar. 

27464, Did you introduce the experiment after 
a system in which revenue officers exercised both 
powers? Was that system in the State previous 
to the introduction of separation ?—It was 
introduced when Mr. Percival and Mr. Gouri-. 
shankar Udeshanker became joint administrators, 
The Mamlatdérs had no criminal powers of any 
kind. The Subordinate Judges had all the 
criminal powers. 

27465. You found that the Mdmlatdérs did | 
not find any difficulty in carrying on | their 
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executive work although they were not vested 
with the powers ?—No, not at all. 

27466. (Mr. Sly.) You have suggested a 
Evropean minimum of one-half ?-—Yes, 

27467, Can you tell us whether you meant 
that to bea Kuropean minimum of one-half for 
the Bombay Presidency, or for the whole of India ?— 
I am talking of the Bombay Presidency only. 

27468. According to your local knowledge 
you consider that would be a fair minimum to 
apply ?—A fair minimum at a very late stage. 

27469. What do you mean by that ?—I do not 
expect that minimum to be reached within thirty 

ears. 

27470. Can you suggest to us what would be 
a suitable minimum at the present time if we have 
to fix one?—I would not fix it unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to get simultaneous 
examination. 

27471. But if it was found absolutely necessary 
at the present time to fix a minimum ?—I would 
fix it at 50 because it will not be reached. I 
would not fix it at a lower percentage. ‘To ask for 
a higher percentage would be impossible. 

27472. You would first fix it at one-half ?— 
Yes, 

27473. In answer to question (32) you have 
recommended a special institution at which Indians 
who pass by the simultaneous examination in India 
should go and receive European training in England. 
Is that what I am to understand ?—Yes. 

27474. Do you wish the Indian candidates also 
to receive training at that institution ?—Yes. 

27475, As one body ?~— Yes, if possible. 

27476. So far as the Judicial branch of the 
Service is concerned, under your scheme do you 
wish any of those to go to the same institution P— 


0. 

27477, As for the Indian practising lawyers, 
you suggest that they should hold 80 per cent. 
You do not consider they would require any train- 
ing at all ?—No. 

27478. In recommending that Md4mlatdérs 
should not exercise Magisterial powers, you have 
made no recommendation with regard to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers .or District Judges at all upon 
that point ?—I have not drawn up a scheme, but 
I think it would be possible to take the Criminal 
powers from the Deputy Collectors and give them 
to the Assistant Judge. 

27479. You would like the same scheme extend- 
ed to Deputy Collectors and District. Magistrates >-— 
x 


es, 

27480, (Mr. Macdonald.) In your answer to 
question (30), relating to the syllabus of study for 
probationers, you say that you are in favour of two 
years’ probation, but the same course of study ?— 
Y 


es. 
27481. Cannot you recommend some improve- 
ments in the present course of probation study ?— 
I am not in a position to do so, and I do not feel 
myself competent to give an answer. 
27482. Really, as a matter of fact, you do not 
recommend the same course of study. You say 
you would prefer not to recommend anything about 


it ?—-I think it has worked fairly well. J have 
had no complaints. 
27483, (Mr. Madge.) Have you no fear that 


the introduction of simultaneous examination into 
this country would re-act upon the existing stan- 
dard of education, I mean with reference to the 
. fear entertained in many quarters already that the 
tendency is to prepare for examination rather than 








to give real education ?—I think that the idea that 
the examination would lead to cramming is a myth 
which ought to be exploded. I have no fear what- 
soever that the introduction of simultaneous exami- 
nation would lead to mere cramming. 

27484. Considering the present state of educa- 
tion in this country, do you think that simultaneous 
examinations within any period that we can think 
of at present would give you men up to the stan- 
dard of the Indian Civil Service examination ?—If 
they passed the simultaneous examination it will be 
for them to prepare for it. 

27485. I want to know your opinion as to 
whether the present state of education in this 
country is up to the standard of the Indian Civil 
Service, and would give us men who would pass ?— 
Principal Paranjpye told you that we can get a 
few man inthe beginning. He is an educationalist, 
and he knows what he is saying. 

27486. What is your opinion ?—I agree with 


im. 

27487. That you would geta sufficient number 
of men passing?—You would get some men 
passing. 

27488. Have you formed any idea what 
would be the probable number ?—For the first 
five years I should not expect more than five 
or six passes for the whole examination every 

Care 
J 27489. You want to reduce the number of 
listed-posts. Do you not think that would 
have the effect of discouraging the Provincial Ciyil 
Service, which is very highly spoken of 
generally ?—As regards the Collectors, I have 
kept two posts at the disposal of the Government. 
I think that would be quite sufficient for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

27490. That is not an answer to my question. 
My question is whether it would not discourage 
the Provincial Civil Service ?——No, it would not 
do so. 

27491. Do you propose any revival of the 
Statutory system? Do you say that the system 
was bad in itself, or that the selections were 
unfortunate ?—Both. 

' 27492. So far as they were unfortunate, has 
any method occurred to you of improving the 
selections?—No, because I do not believe in 
selections. 

27493. In answer to question (53), you think 
that recruitment for a Provincial Civil Service 
should ordinarily be restricted to residents of the 
Province to which it belongs. Would you kindly 
give us your grounds for that opinion ?—Ordina- 
rily, no man from the other Province would care 
to come. 

27494. It is not on account of individual 
choice, and not with reference to any feeling in the 
different Provinces ?—No. 

27495. Do you think one man from one 
Province would welcome a man from another 
Province ?—I think so. 

27496. Would you restrict the power of 
Government to send a good man from one place to 
another simply because the individual did not 
choose to go ?—I have said that ordinarily I would 
not restrict it. I have taken it in that sense, 

27497. What distinction would you draw 
between ordinarily and generally ?—I say that in 
special cases Government may appoint. 

27498. (Sir Murray Hammick.) 


I did not 
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Merchant and private Banker, doing banking 
business. 

27499, Do you employ several Europeans ?— 
Yes. I am agent of Marsland, Price & Co. It 
is a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company here. 

27500. Are the shareholders mostly Indians ?— 
Half the shareholders are Englishmen, and half 
are Indians. 

27501. And the Directors ?—~Four are Indians 
and two are Englishmen. 

27502. What business do they do?—Con- 
structional Engineers. 

27508. ‘These Europeans you employ are 
mostly Engineers, 1 suppose ?—Yes. 

27504. What are they constructing ?— We 
are specialists in re-inforced concrete. 

27505. Have you had much to do with the 
University ?—I am a Fellow of the University. 

27506. You fancy that im the next four or 
five years, if you started simultaneous examina- 
tions, five or six candidates would get in every 
year ?—That would be the most. 

27507. Do you think that the man who passes 
the B.A. now will have a chance of passing it ?— 
The first-class man will have the chance. 

27508. Do you think that the man who takes 
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in the pass claes, If three or four men did not go 
up for the M.A,, it would not reduce the number 
of candidates, and would not matter anything. 


27519, How many candidates would there b: 
for the M.A. ? —About sixty. 

27520. Out of the sixty do you not think a 
great many will go up for the simultaneous 
examination ?—It would not be possible for them 
to compete, 

27521. Would they not prefer to go in for the 
simultaneous examination rather than g) in for 
the M.A,?—If they know they have no chance 
they will not go in for it. 

27522, It takes a good deal to makea man 
think that he has no chance. Supposing they 
have achance, do you not think that it would 
divert them off from the M.A.?—It would bea 
bar to their going up. 

27523, Would not your first-class B.A. men 
goin for the simaltaneous examination ?—Some 
would, 

27524, And if they did not go in for the 
simultaneous examination they would naturally 
goin for the M.A. course at the University ?— 
Some would, and some would go in for the Law 
course, 
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They would, because they will have faith in the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

27535. Yes; but do you not think there would 
be a strong agitation to have the curriculum 
altered ?—There have been very few passes in the 
last two or three years, but there has been no 
agitation. 

27586. Last yearsix or seven passed, what 
about the preceding year?—-There was only one 
man who passed last year. 

27537. But the situation would be very 
different when you bad two thonsand candidates in 
India, and only five yessed. Do. you not 
think there would be a strong call for an altera- 
tion in the system of the examination ?—You take 
it as an hypothesis that two thousand will go up. 
I do not believe it. 

27538, How many will go up ?—As Principal 

' Paranjpye told you on Saturday, about fifty or 
sixty. 

27539. You think that from the whole of the 
students in India only fifty or sixty will go up?— 
Yes, that is what I think. 

27540. I suppose you intend this 30 per cent. 
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27553. You say, “the system does not. 
provide for legal training’. Do you think it 
ought to provide legal training ?—That: is not. 
for the competitive examination. 

27554. With reference to your answer to 
question (11), I see there that for the purpose of the 
Judicial Departments you depart from the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination, and you say 
that 30 per cent. should be thrown open to Indian. 
practising lawyers. You introduce selection ?—It 
has been rather a difficult thing to decide. I have 
tried my best to find out some solution, and that 
is the only solution I can come'to. Practising: 
lawyers would not submit to examinations at 
the end of seven years; and as I want practising 
lawyers we have to fall back upon selection. 


27555. Why do you want practising 
lawyers ?—My friends who are lawyers tel! me that 
unless a man isa practising lawyer he would not be 
able to weigh evidence. 


27556. You give that as lawyers’ opinions ?— 
Yes. 
27557. Do you think that lawyers are 
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27568. And gives him considerable know- 
‘ledge of the kind of element wh'ch is so often 
present in desling with criminal matters ?—I 
think it does, to some extent. 

27569. So that you would say, at any rate to 
a certain extent, that it was a valuable training ? 
— It is a training to a certain extent. 

27570. As to the two-thirds, what is your 
view as to giving extra remuneration in some form 
or another to Civilians who have come from 
England and consequently have incurred experdi- 
ture which the promoted Provincial Civil Servant 
probably has not?—I do not feel competent to 
pass any opinion upon it. 

27571, You do not abeolutely advocate that 
they should be paid exactly on the same terms ?— 
What I caid was that these cfficers from the listed 
pests who do the same work as the other Civilians, 
should not be treated as if they were inferior 
persons. The possibility is that if they get two- 
thirds of the salary they will not carry the came 
weight as other Civilians. 

27572. You would not object toa system by 
which salaries are identical, but that English 
Cflicers should receive some compensation in some 
form on account of their special expenses ?—As 
long as the salaries of all the listed posts are 
the same, I do not object. a 

27573. Asto your own State of Bhavnagar, 
with regard tothe separation of Magisterial and 
Executive duties, I understand -you have Sub- 
ordinate Judges who are also Magistrates ?-—Yes, 

27574. And do all the Magistrates there do 
both Civil and Criminal work ?—Yee, they do both. 

27575. All of them ?—Yes, all of them. 

27576. About how many offcers are there of 
that kind there?—There are nine tdlukas and 
nine Subordinate Judges with Magisterial powers, 
and each of these talukas has one Revenue Officer. 

27577. About how do these tilukas compare 
with say those of Ahmedabad ?—-I find there are 
six télukas and two mahals, so that the nine 
tdlukas would be equal to the work of one Collec- 


tor. 

27578. Your taluka would roughly be about 
the same?—Some have about fifty or sixty villages, 
some twenty-five or thirty, and some forty or 
forty-five villages in each taluka, 

27579, Are these officers over-worked or do 
they find no difficulty ?—~They are not over-worked. 

27580. Do you know if they find any difficulty 
in arranging their civil and criminal work so as t9 
prevent unnecersary delay?—No complaints 
reached me when I was in the Service. 

27581. (Mr. Joglekar.) You have said in 
answer to question (24), “I do not approve of it as 
Iam in favcur of a simultaneous examination.” 
Supposing simultaneous examination is introduced, 

ou would reduce the present number of seventeen 
fisted posts to only two?— I would. 

27582, You would reduce fifteen posts at 

once ?—Yes, from the listed posts, 
_ 27583. You will not leave any encouragement 
to old men serving in the Provincial Service ?— 
That would be so to a large extent. I have kept 
two Collectorships for them, 

27584. Or would you reduce the number 
gradually as men pass the simultaneous exami- 
nation ?—I would take the chance. I would 
reduce it all at once, , 

27585. In your answer to question (51) you 
say, “I would combine nomination and competi- 
tion for the recruitment of the service ” ?— Yes. 
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27586. But under the Government of India 
Resolution they also select men with high educa- 
tional qualifications ?>—Yes, they do. Until now 
the selections have been good. I have no com- 
plaint to make. They have proved very satis- 
factory. But to ensure that that should continue, 
and that the Executive officers should not be 
troubled with recommendations, I should like an 
examination. 

27587. If high educational qualifications have 
already been looked to by the Government s0 far, 
what 1s your ground for competitive examination, 
what suepicion have you ?-Hach candidate comes 
with a number of recommendations from his own 
Principal. M.A.’s come. I know four M.A/’s who 
have applied this year. If there are Honours 
M.A.’s with splendid testimonials from the Princi- 
pals cf their colleges, how are they to be selected ? 


27588, But educational qualifications are not 
the only considerations. There is sound health, 
ood physique, active habits and good character ?— 
Those will stand. 
27589. When would you take these qualifica- 
tions into consideration, after or before examina- 
tion ?—Before. 


27590. You would only allow candidates to 
appear who had these qualifications ?—I would 
have.all these qualifications taken into consideration 
before nomination, Then there would be the 
competitive examination. 


27591, You still think that competi‘ive 
examination is necessary, although Government 
has celected the best men so far ?—-Yes, I have 
said so. 

27592, With regard to the Magisterial powers 
of Mémlatdérs, do you think that Subordinate 
Judges in British India should do this work in 
addition to their civil work when the powers are 
transferred ?—Yes, but the details of the scheme 
will have to be worked out. 

27593. Do you think that Subordinate Judges 
should do the duties both of civil work as well as 
Magisterial work ?-— Both. 


27594. In Khaéndesh there is one Subordinate - 
Judge for two télukas ?—Yes. 


27595. Do you think they can do Magisterial 
work as well as civil work ?—-We will have two 
Subordinate Judges instead of one. We will 
increase the cadre, 

27596. Will ycu not take the additional 
expenditure into account ?—We will have some 
saving by reducing the posts of the Deputy 
Collectors and the M&mlatdars, ; 


27597. You think that the Mamlatddrs’ posts 
can be reduced even if the Magisterial work 1s 
transferred ?e-Yes. They can. ; 


27598, Do you think that these powers should | 
be given to travelling officers? The Magistrate 
has sometimes to hold an inquest. He has some- 
times to go to a place to suppress a riot. Do you 
think that a travelling officer should have his 
powers, or that incidentally an officer like a 
Sub-Judge should be entrusted with the work ?— 
Why? 

27599. He has also civil duties ?—We have 
been doing it in Bhavnagar, and there has been no 


complaint. 


£7600. Although they have civil and criminal 
work? There may be urgent calls for riots to be 
suppressed ?-—Riots to be suppressed 1 That is 
not criminal work, . 
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27601. Under the Criminal Procedure Code 
‘the Magistrate’s presence is required ?—Fortunately 


“there are no Revenue riots in Bhavnagar. We ~ 


‘are a‘very contented people in Bhévnagar. 


‘British India ?—-They are practically the same. 
27603. Do you know that each Sub-Judge 
‘has got civil work in two or more télukas? For 
instance there are 17 tdélukas and four mahdls in 
East and West Khdndesh, with only nine Sub- 
‘Judges. Do you think they can do their work in 
addition to their civil work?—If you take 

_Khandesh, I will take the other districts, _ 
27604, Recently in every tdluka two Sub- 
Inspectors of Police have been appointed for the 
purpose of speedy criminal work and investigation. 
. By your method one Sub-Judge will have to do 
the criminal work of four Sub-Inspectors of Police 
‘in addition to his civil duties ?—As I have told you, 
‘if a scheme is asked for I can prepare one by which 
‘we can have one Assistant Subordinate Judge to 


‘do that work. Iam prepared to. work out a 
‘scheme if I am asked to do go. 


27605. Without the additional expense ?— 
The country will not mind that slight additional 


27602, . Have you studied the conditions in _ expenditure which will come.. 


27606. Can you give me any reasons for 
transferring magisterial work from the Mémlatdérs 


‘to Subordinate Judges ?—-Why ask this question ? 


It metely leads to speaking against some people, 


‘and it is not fair. 


27607, In answer to question (60) you say that 
the existing rates of pay and grading in the 


Provincial Civil Service are adequate ?—~Yes. 


27608. Do you think that the first three 


‘grades of Deputy Collectors are sufficient (at 
‘present the number of grades is 12) as compared 


with the total number of the next three grades )— 
I have not heard complaints. I believe they are 
satisfied, There may have been complaints, but L 


‘have not heard of them. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Lovis CuaRurs Crome, Esq., 1.0.8., District and Sessions Judge. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


27609 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
‘open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- 
factory in principle ?—In my opinion the system 
of recruiting the Indian Civil Service should be so 
‘designed as to secure a minimum number of persons 
‘possessing the best English training and education 
necessary to preserve the essentially English 
‘character of administration. That training and 
education cannot be obtained in India, I regard 

residence at an English University as essential. 
A competitive examination is the best means that 
can be devised of selecting the necessary number 
of persons from among candidates so qualified, It 
is not per se an exhaustive test of the fitness of a 
candidate but only a rough test of intellectual 
attainments. Starting from these premises the 
present system is in my opinion generally satisfac- 
tory. It has been in force since 1892, and speaking 
from intimate official and personal knowledge of a 
Jarge number of officers appointed since that date 
I am satisfied with the results. The officers 
appointed under this system have on th2 whole a 
high degree of mental and physical capacity and 
are in my opinion well quatified to do the work 
which falls on the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. I could instance many who possess ability 
ina marked degree, and the average is as high 
as can be reasonably expected, 

27610 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—I do 
‘not consider the system equally suitable for the 
adinission of “Natives of India.” My reasons 
are that in the case of these candidates the test ig 
‘one of intellectual attainments only, and it is 
possible that the success of such candidates in 
preponderating numbers might tend to destruction 
‘of the English character of the admnistration 
which in my opinion it is essential to preserve. 
‘In practice, however, Tam not in favour of any 
change. The objection is at present theoretical 
only, and unless and until it is found that there 


is any probability of the English element in the 
Indian Civil Service being seriously reduced, it is 
not necessary or desirable to inake any change. | 

27611 (5). Do you consider that the combi- 
nation of the open competitive examination for the 
‘Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests?. Please give your reasons ?— 
On the whole I consider the combination advan- 
tageous. It secures the largest numbor of qualified 
candidates. No doubs the Home Civil Service is 
as a matter of fact more attractive now than the 
Indian Civil Service ; that is apparent by the faot 
that the men who take the highest places select 
generally speaking the former rather than thé 
latter, but is is very doabtful whether mere posi- 
tion in the list is any criterion of the ability of a 
candidate. Even if it be granted that it is so, the 
separation of the examinations would probably not 
cause the better candidates to compete for tha 
Indian Civil Service. Ifin any year there are 5 
vacancies in the Home Civil Service and 20 in 
the Indian Civil Servize, a separate system of 
examinations would result in the entry of the 
more highly qualified candidates for the former 
only. These would be in excess of the number of 
vacancies, and the surplus would be lost to the 
Indian Civil Service. At present the total number 
enter asarule for both, andthe man who fails 
to obtain a home appointment, accepts in the 
majority of cases an appointment in India, 

27612 (6). If you do not consider the présent 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you woald propose, Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles: (2) Selection by hea lmasters 
of schools approved or otherwise: (4) Selection by 
authorities in Universities approved or otherwise: 
(¢) Nomination by headmasters or University 
authorities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State: (d) Combined nomination 
and examination: (e) Any other method?—[ am 
wholly in favour of recruitment by open competi- 
tive examination. The system has defects, but it 
is in my opinion immeasurably superior to aly 
alternative that has so far besn suggested, On the 
other hand I regard with extreme distrust any 
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system of recruitment by selection or nomination. 
The system of open competition has now been on 
‘trial for 69 years and more, and the results have 
{in my opinion) justifiel it. In the absence of 
proved necessity no change appears to be called for. 

27613 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
‘subjects of His Majesty ?—I am opposed to the 
system of simultaneous examinations. Tha 
grounds on which the Public Service Commission 
of 1886-57 based their recommendations (para- 
graph 60 of their report) appear to me to be in 
the main valid at this date. Apart from any 
-question of race it is not (in my opinion) as a rule 
possible for a candidate educated solely in India to 
possess certain qualifications essential to the Indian 
Civilian, There may be, anj doubtless are, excep- 
_ tions to this rule, but it is unsound to base a 
system on exceptional cases. If the administration 
of India is to be conducted on English lines, the 
‘successful candidates must possess the qualities 
formed by the best system of English education. 
Under the existing system if the candidates have 
any chance of success in the examination, it may 
be said that the majority possess these qualities, 
The question is, how to select among eandidates 
so qualified, and here the system of open competi- 
tion bezins, and that system, as a rough. test of 
intellectual attainments, is adequate. A system 
of open competition in India would be a test of 
intellectual attainments only. In the event of 
Indian candidates being succeseful in preponderat- 
ing numbers the minimum English element would 
disappear. I regard the Indian Civil Service as 
being primarily intended to secure that necessary 
minimum. 


27614 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—The 
reasons which lead me to disapprove of a system 
of simultaneous examinations in India and 
England also lead me to doubt the wisdom of 
holding the examination at any other centre than 
London. I have not however sufficient knowledge 
of conditions in other parts of the Empire 
to justify me im pronouncing a_ positive 
opinion. ; 

27615 (?). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
4n the Indian Civil Service cadre by ‘ Natives of 
India” recruited by means of a separate examinas 
tion in India or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provincesin India? I£ 
so, what proportion do you recommend ?—So long 
as the strength of the Indian Civil Service recruited 
in England as at present is preserved, the proposal 
to fill vacancies by any other method is not open 
to the objection that it may tend to reduce the 
essential minimum. So long as that minimum is 
maintained I have no objection to the filling of 
vacancies in excess of that miaimum by other 
methods. But the method suggested is open to 
objection, An open competition of a literary 
nature does not test the qualities required for these 
appointments. Further, the result of such a com- 
petition would be to secure the admission of a 
preponderating majority of one section, and that a 
-section which does not command the confidence of 
-all sections of the community. The proposal 
would probably be resented by. other sections of 
be community. Iam speaking of the suggestion 
to hold separate examinations in each province, 








The suggestion to hold one separate examination 
for the whole of India or for groups of provinces is : 
even less acceptable. In any event I should be 
opposed to recruiting the Inlian Civil Service as 
such in any maner except by open competition in 
Enzlan1-on the present lines. 

27616 (10). If you do not approve of simal- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives of 
India” would be selected in India for admission to: 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (@) nomina- 
tion ; (4) combined nomination and examination 5 
or (c) any other method? If 30, please des- 
cribe fully what system you would. recommend. 
In particular, d> you consider it desirable that 
whatever the system, all classes aud communi- 
ties should be represented? If so, how would: 
you give effect to this principle?—In my 
opinion the Indian Civil Service as such should 
be kept apart and recruited in England to the 
necessary minimum strength, such appointments: 
as remain over being filled by another method. I¢ 
is not possible to recrait one service in two ways 
except nominally. Persons admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service in the manner proposed would be in 
reality on a different footing from those who had 
entered by competition in England. Further, if 
they.were to receive the same rates of pay the 
proposal would be uneconomical: if they are to 
receive lower rates of pay, still less would they in 
fact be members of the Indian Civil Service. It 
is most undesirable to do anything which makes 
that service leas homogeneous and less attractive. | 
It is of course desirable that all literate classes and 
communities should be represented. No system 
ean be devised which will do this. The matter 
can only be left to nomination and the discretion. 
of the Local Government, 


27617 (13). Do you recommend any separate. 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system that you would propose ?—In my 
opinion the most essential qualifications for the 
discharge of the duties of a District and Sessiong ° 
Judge in this province are a sound general educa- 
tion, and intimate knowledge of the country, 
and plenty of common sense, The majority of 
men in the Judicial Branch cannot hope to rise 
higher than the post of District and Sessions 
Judge, and 90 per cent. of the work done in Dig- 
trict and Sessions Courts turns on questions of 
fact. ‘The problem ordinarily presented takes this 
form, “Is the witness telling the truth? If go, 
what is the inferences?” No training in law 
which has yet been devised will helpa man to 
answer these questions, The present system gives 
us men of good general education; the years 
which they spend as Assistant Collectors give 
them an intimate knowledge of the country, as 
they are in camp for many months away from 
the artificial conditions which prevail in large 
towns. During these years they deal with much 
criminal work, and not a little work of a civil 
nature. A man with this training has gone a 
very long way towards qualifying himself for the 
duties of a District and Sessions Judge. Not onl 
is it a good training, but it is almost eapential 
The sole question that remains is how to givea 
man so trained the necessary knowledge of law. 
I would not underrate the necessity of that know-~ 
ledge but there is, 1 think, a growing tendency 
to overrate it. So far as recruitment goes I am 
unable to suggest any better system. ; 
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27618, (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open ccemyetitive examination in England is 
retaired, please state the age limits that you 
reccmmend fcr candidates at such examination, 
giving ycur full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the noimal echool-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermcdiate stage of 

education ?—In the first place the “ixternediate 
stage of education” must be 1uled out. I regard 
residence at an English University as most 
desirable, but there are only two ways of securing it. 
The majority of candidates at present hold scholar- 
ships, and it is clearly imposeible for the holder 
of a scholarship to give up the oidinary academic 
course in order to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service. Failure would leave him strarded, As 
between candidates of the school-leaving age, or 
candidates who tave completed the University 
course, matters are fairly evenly balanced, The 
University course gives men of more matured 
intellect ; the objection is that it excludes a certain 
number of promising boys who cannct affoid the 
expense of the University. I should be inclined to 
maintain tke age limit much as at present subject 
to the abolition of the year’s probation in England. 
This would remove the main defects of the present 
system, viz., that men are kept too long atthe 
niversity aud come cut to India too old. 

27639 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1875 to 1891 (age limits, 17-19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved Uuiversity) and since 1891 (ave limits 
21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one year’s 
probation)? - There is practically no difference in 
point of merit, 

27620 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service?—It is impossible to give any 
opinion on a man’s capacity until he has been 
several years in the service, This is so for two 
reasons, In the first place men are not gencrally 
known until they have been in more than one station. 
In the second place they get no opportunity of 
showing what they are worth. The men who have 
been five years and more in this province are in the 
large majority of cascs suitable recruits. Such of 
those whom I know below that starding appear 
to me to be suitable in most cases, 

27621 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination ke 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macanlay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “the examination shonld be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himeelf, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he had 
spent in preparing Limself to be examined,” and 
that the object should be to secure, not specialists 

_ inany farticular subject that may be useful in a 
subsequent Indian career, but the ordinary well- 
educated young man of the period ?—I entirely 
accept the principle laid down in the question. 


27622 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and if 
so, what posts-and for what reasons? Please state 
in detail what alterations (if any) you recommend 
in the Schedule of the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861 (24 & 25 Viet. c. 54), 


[Attention is invited - 


to the provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act,. 
1861 (24 & 25 Vict., e. 54) and of the Governmené 
of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., e. 3), reproduced as. 
Appendices IT and III to these questions.]?—I 
consider it necessary to have a statutory reservation 
of certain pests fcr the Indian Civil “Service— (i): 
in order to maintain the necessary minimum, 
(ii) as a guarantee to candidates for the gervice. 
I see no reason, speaking as a Judicial officer, to: 
suggest any alteration in the Schedule, so long as- 
there is power (as at present) to appoint “ Natives 
of India ” to any of the listed posts. 

27628 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of Earopean subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—I consider a minimum of Europeans: 
essential. It is impossible to suggest any propor- 
tion of posts now held by the Indian Civil Service 
as that to which “Natives of India” might be- 
properly admitted. It is only possible to say that 
from time to time more such pests should be 
recruited by appointing “ Natives of India”. 

27624 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under which 
“ Natives of India” are recruited partly through 
the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India, in accordance either with rules framed under 
the provisions of section 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., ¢. 3), or with the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Service Act, 1°61 
(24_& 25 Viet., c. 54)? Do you recommend 
any alterations in this system, and if so, what ?— 
If efficiency of administration is the test, the 
present system is satisfactory. The system ig 
good enough if it is properly worked. It is 
quite elastic and provides a simple and economical 
method of increasing the Indian element in the 
administration from time to time. 

27625 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and. if 
e0, what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?—I would not revive it. It Was not a 
success and prcbably no one desires that it should 
be revived. 


27626 (43). What is ycur exyerience of the- 
results of the existing system under which success. 
ful candidates in the open comretitive examina, 
tion are required to undergo a probationer’s course 
of instruction in England? Do you recommend 
the continuance or abolition of this system ?—If the 
existing system of recruitment is to he maintained 
I would abolish the period of probation, I am 
credibl y informed by many junior officers that it is 
time wasted, and from my own experience of two 
years’ probation from 1888 to 1890, I should say 
this was probably so. It was necessary then, as. 
it meant a yeriod of residence at an English 
University, which was most valuable, but as a 
special training for work in India it was of very 
little use. Now the successful candidates have in 
the great majority of cases already gone throush 
an University course, and it iy unnecessary “to 
detain them a year in England. I do not think 
they learn anything which they could not learn 
more quickly in India. 


27627 ar Do you consider it desirable that 
probaticners should be required to spend their: 
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period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—As I have already said, I regard only 
two systems of recruitment as possible—(i) to take 
candidates at the school-leaving age as was done 
up to 1891, (ii) to take candidates who have gone 
through an University course. If there is to be a 
reversion to the former system, then I should 
regard residence at an approved University as a 
necessary part of the period of probation. If the 
latter and existing system is adhered to, then no 
probation in England is necessary. 


27628 (46). If so, do you advise the selecticn 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—Any residential University of 
good standing should be allowed, buf not an 
University which is a mere teaching or examining 
body. Itis residence at an University, under 
conditions such as obtain at Oxford or Cambridge, 
that is necessary, as distinguished from mere 
attendance at lectures or classes held by a teaching 
or examining body. 


27629 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? Ifso, please give the scale and con- 
ditions that you recommend ?—The scale previous 
to 1891 was suitable and also the conditions 
attached. 

27680 (49). Would it, in your opinion; be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—It would in my opinion be a great 
mistake to establish any separate institution. It 
would be impossible to secure the breadth and 
freedom which is so necessary. An institution of 
that kind would compare most unfavourably with 
an University such as Oxford or Cambridge in 
everything except perhaps in the teaching of 
special studies. These are of comparatively little 
importance, Candidates trained on such lines 
would be schoolboys with a special training. 


27631 (50). If a probationer’s course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
Jaid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling? Does your answer apply 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi- 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University course ?— 
I do not accept the principle if it means that 
special studies are to exclude other considerations. 
The value of such special studies was much over- 
rated in my time, but no harm was done as the 
candidates in the majority of cases went to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and thus got most of the advan- 
tages of University life. These advantages are 
far more important than any system of special 
studies. 

27682 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions showing 
the courses of studies prescribed for probationers in 
1891 and 1912, and state what alterations (if any) 
you desire to recommend in the present course (a). 
under the existing system of the open competitive 
examination, and (4) under any modification of 
that system recommended by you?— Under the 
existing system I would abolish the probationary 
eriod altogether, and bring the successful can- 

didates to India as soon as possible after the open 
competition. I recommend no alternative system, 
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27638 (53). Do you consider that the pro 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—Certainly in India under 
the existing system. 

27634 (54), What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England?—The proposal is imprac- 
ticable in view of the enormous differences which 
prevail between different parts of India. The 
qaestion of language alone would render it ime 
possible to establish any central college with any 
advantage. 


27635 (55).’ What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 
of instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre?—In 
this Presidency the objection stated to the last 
question exists in a modified degree. Tho existence 
of five languages, of which four are vernacular, in 
distinct portions of the Presidency would be a 
serious objection. It is difficult to leam a 
language adequately except in the country where 
it is spoken. Probably the most widely spoken 
language is Maréthi, and if the proposed centre 
was in a Mardthi-speaking District the men who 
had to go in Sind, Gujarat, or the Karnatak after 
their training would be at a great disadvantage. 
‘They would bein the position of aman who has 
learnt Italian with a view to work in Spain, 
Knowledge of the vernacular is the most importe 
ant part of the training of a Civilian. Again it is 
difficult to see what practical training would be 
possible under such a system. 


27686 (56). In the report of the Treasury Com- 
mittee appointed to consider che organisation of 
Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district headquar- 
ters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of view, 
and the difficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India ?—The objections in my opinion have 
very little weight at least so far as this Presidency 
is concerned, I gather from Appendix V that 
selected candidates for this Presidency are taught 
in England some elements of the Marathi 
language. Of the seven candidates who arrived in 
1911 two were posted to Districts in which the 
Marathi language is spoken. If candidates are 
not posted to out-of-the-way places, and this is 
not, I believe, the practice, there is no lack of 
adequate teachers, and I have not yet found that 
they failed to appreciate the European student’s 
point of view, except where correct teaching 
made it inevitable that they should do so. It is 
further in my opinion not possible to hold that a 
language can be better learnt in England than 
in a country where it can be heard spoken in the 
streets. As for the question of arduous study in 
a tropicai climate, it may be observed that the 
work which a man has to do when he arrives in 
India is far less arduous than that which falls to: 
-his lot in later yeare. ae ae 
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27637 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they 
have taken up their appointments in India ?—I 
am satisfied with the present system. 

27638 (64), Please give your views as 0 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing be- 
tween recommendations applicable tu all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial Branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe, and if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers’ 
Chambers or other), and what conditions do you 
propose ?-—There is little or no need to do anything 
as regards officers ot the Indian Civil Service in 
general. The present training is quite enough. 
Up to the time when an officer joins the Judicial 
Branch no further training is necessary. The 
earlier years muat be spent in executive work: 
that isin my opinion imperative. I would here 
quote what 1 wrote in 1904 on this matter, as it 
probably gives a better idea of the position of the 
officers likely to be affected than anything I could 
say now: “It is to be remembered that Judges 
in this country have to deal with a public of whose 
language, ways of thought and social customs 
they arein the beginning entirely ignorant, and 
legal studies which would be adequate in the cage 
of an Englishman seeking Judicial office in Eag- 
land must be preceded here by other training. 
This training is admirably furnished by the execu- 
tive work of an Assistant Collector, and it is 
perhaps scarcely open to controversy that it ia 
most desirable that the earlier years of a civilian’s 
service should be spent in the executive branch 
* * %, The question is, ‘Given an Assistant 
_ Collector. of 4 or 5 years’ standing what method 
should be adopted to convert him into a satisfac- 
tory Judicial officer?? * * * ¥*, JT should 
myself be very willing to avail myself of the 
opportunity of reading ina Barrister’s Chamber, 
but I would respectfully suggest that the period 
should in no way be allowed to entrench on the 
leave admissible under the existing rules. The 
work so done would after all be work done in the 
interests of the administration and should be 
allowed to count as active service on liberal con- 
ditions as to pay. It has been my experience that 
all leave which I have hitherto been able to enjoy 
was absolutely essential for mental and bodily 
recuperation, and unless something more than 
furlough allowances are to be allowed, it will be 
extremely difficult for pfficers in the first half of 
their service to afford to take in addition leave 
for the purposes of study. Later on they will be 
less inclined to do so.” The above represents my 
view, which is that the existing training in India 
should be maintained, and should be supplemented 
by reading in a Barrister’s Chamber in England 
as soon as the judicial officer can be spared. This 
period of study should count as service. I would 
here point out that one of the great difficulties 
which judicial officers experience at present is that 
their career offers no prospects at all comparable 
with that of an executive officer. Distinctions of 
any kind are practically unknown to them, and a 
reference to the Bombay Civil List will show that 
as between Collectors and District Judges the 
prospects of the former of promotion to high offices 
are, immeasurably superior, These are factors in 


the problem, for it is not probable that men will 





undergo a course of reading at their own’ 
expense if they have no advantage to look 
forward to. Therefore it is that special 
inducements should be offered. An alterna- 
tive would be to improve the prospects of judicial 
officers and to give special promotion to those who 
have qualified themselves by study in England. 
Possibly an assimilation of the rates of pay of 
Judges in this Presidency to those obtaining, say, 
in Bengal, coupled with a system of promotion by . 
selection to the higher grades, might serve asa 
stimulus. If there is any shortcoming at present 
in the matter of legal knowledge, the want of any 
spur is largely the cause. A minor matter, but one 
of great importance, is the necessity of better pro- 
vision for books for the use of District Judges. 
There are Law Libraries at District Headquarters, 
but itis necessary that a Judge should have an 
adequate library of his own: especially is this so 
in view of the ‘not very advanced standard of the 
Local Bar in most District Courts. That is in 
itself one of the difficulties in the way of legal 
traming. At many District Headquarters the Bar 
is most inadequate, and thus a Judge is deprived of 
the most valuable assistance which a Judge can 
have. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
he should be in a position to buy books. Every 
District Judge should have a yearly grant for the 
purpose of keeping up an office library, and every 
judicial officer should be allowed to borrow money 
from Government on very easy terms for the pur- 
pose of buying law books for his own use. Such 
advances ara made for the purchase of tents and 
motor cars. At the present moment it is impose 
sible.so far as I know to find a complete set of the 
English Law Reports outside Bombay or Kardchi. 

27639 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—I am opposed to any system 
of this kind, Ido not believe that a man who is 
a student is necessarily a good judge, Granting 
that the higher study of law is advisable, the way 
to secure it is by offering inducements in the 
way of promotion, and by giving facilities for 
study in England. Mere reading for the purposes 
of pecuniary rewards is a poor kind of study. Itis 
also plain that only a junior judicial officer would 
care to enter for reward of this kind. 


27640 (24). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your Province, 
and if so, what?—There is no doubt that the 
members of the Judicial Branch of the Service in 
this Province have always been dissatisfied with 
the rates of pay. The average is lower in the 
Bombay Presidency than in any other Province, 
There is no adequate reason. A general improves 
ment of rates of pay is necassary in the interests 
of judicial work, 


Written answers relating to the Provinctal 
Civil Service. 


27641 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No, 1046-—-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A, Are 
these conditions suitable, or have you any recom- ° 
mendations to make:for their alteration ?—So far- 
as concerns the Judicial’ Branch of the Service the ’ 
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conditions are generally suitable. As regards No. 
IV reciprocity of treatment should be insisted 
on: as regards No. V a definite intention to become 
a resident of the province should be required. 

27642 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province, Are these rules suit- 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?~—The rules for recruitment of 
Subordinate Judges, that is to say of the Judicial 
Branch of the Service, are generally suitable. I 
would however reduce the number of “ qualifying 
posts”? (Rule i). Some of those now prescribed 
(e.g., Nazir and Head Clerk ina District Court) 
should not qualify. Subject to good behaviour, 
appointment to a qualifying post should mean 
promotion toa Subordinate Judgeship. I would 
further, on first application, make such enquiries as 
may be necessary and inform the applicant at once 
if his services are not likely to be required. This 
would reduce the list of candidates for appoint- 
ment, At present there are more men waiting 
than can possibly be taken into the service. Sub- 
ject to these emendations the rules are suitable. 

27643 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?—In 
my opinion only residents of the province should 
ordinarily be recruited. 

27644 (8). Are all classes and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service? Do 
you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—It is impossible that all classes, and 
communities should be represented in the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service. Nor is it 
desirable to attempt to do so. Where qualifica- 
tions are approximately equal, considerations of this 
kind should be allowed some weight. Subject to 
this exception efficiency should be the main test. 

27645 (19). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
‘Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and 
is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—-There is no doubt considerable 
dissatisfaction felt among the members of the 
Subordinate Judicial Service at the manner in 
which appointments aree made to the post of 
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27647. (Chatrman.) You are a District and 
Sessions Judge ?—I am. 

27648, And a Member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—-Yes. 

27649. AndI believe you have been in the 
service for twenty-three years ?—That is so. 

27650. You regard a minimum British 
element in the administration as essential ?— 
Absolutely, 

27651. And you would recruit that minimum 
in England only ? —Yes. 

27652. Do you regard the Indians who pass 
in ‘England as forming part of the English 
-element ?—I am prepared at present to regard them 
in that light. 

27653. You would fill any posts which were 
not needed for this minimum by nominating 
Indians in India ?—Yes, 
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Assistant Judge, Thisis due to two causes, (i) 
that junior officers have been selected, (ii) that 
appointments have been made from outside the . 
Subordinate Judicial Service, In my opinion 
this dissatisfaction tends to reduce the efficiency 
of the Subordinate Judges asa whole, and is not 
entirely without justification. The position is 
really due to the fast that Assistant Judgeships 
are not suitable appointments to which to appoint 
members of the Provincial Service. A man must 
be taken young to fill them, and naturally he 
goes on toa District Judgeship. He is thus at 
an early period of his career put over the head of 
the other Subordinate Judges, and the more able 
among them are necessarily discouraged as they 
feel that they have nothing to look to, but 
promotion in the ordinary line. In my opinion 
the system is wrong. Promotion to a District 
Judgeship should come later in the career of a. 
Subordinate Judge, as a reward of proved judicial 
service. I would confer criminal powers more 
freely (the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge) 
on selected Subordinate Judges to give them. 
experience of criminal work, and I would select 
to District Judgeship direct, There is nothing 
in the work ofan Assistant Judge, which isa 
better training for the post of District and Ses« 
sions. Judge than the work of a First Class 
Subordinate Judge with appellate powers if once 
the latter be given some criminal experience. It 
would of course be necessary to fix a limit of 
age beyond which promotions would not be made 
toa District Judgeship. I would asa necessary 
consequence abolish the three Assistant Judge- 
ships now open to the Provincial Service and raise: 
the number of District Judgeships to five. 

27646 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—-Here as in the 
superior Judicial Service the rates of pay in this 
Presidency compare very unfavourably with those 
in force in Bengal, The lowest rate of pay fora 
Subordinate Judge should be Rs, 200, the highest 
Rs. 1,000. Promotion is, moreover, extremely 
slow. A man should reach the First Class in 15 
years, ‘The appointments in the First: Class require : 
reconsidering. There are t»0 few appointments 
in the First Grade. At present it is very difficult 
fora man to rise beyond the Third Grade of the 
First Class. 


called and examined. 


27654, But you would keep them ont of 
the Indian Civil Service ?—I would keep them 
wholly apart from the Indian Civil Service, 


27655. Your objection to including them in 
the Indian Civil Service is that in your opinion it 
is not possible to recruit one service in two 
ways ?—That is so. I think that if they are 
nominally included in the same Service they would 
practically belong to a different Service, or would 
be so regarded because they were recruited in a 
different manner. 


27656. Would you nominate from ‘the Pro- 
vincial Service or in part at least from outside the 
Provincial Service ?—I am in favour of nomination 
from the Provincial Service. 

27657. So that really you favour the present 
system of listed posts ?-—Yes. 
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£7658. Would you suggest an extension cf 
that system ?—I have suggested an extension in 
one instance, that five District Judgeships might 
be thrown open to the Provincial Service. 

27659. How many District Judgeships are 
there now ?—=Three, and I would increase them 
by two. a ; 

27660. Is there any other way in which you 
would exterd the system?—No, I am not 
‘prepared to make any further suggestion, The 
only suggestion I have mace is that promotions 
to there District Judgeships shculd be mainly 
from the ranks cf the Subordinate Judges and not 
as at present from special appointments of 
Assistant Judges, Jam not in favcur of includ- 
ing Assistant Judgechips as listed appointments 
for the Provincial Service. I should prefer to 
promote direct to District Judgeships from 
Subordinate Judges who have done approved 
Judicial work. 

27661. You would prefer that the Acsistant 
Judgechips should be filled direct from the 
Indian Civil Service ?— Yes: of ccurse at present 
they are partly one and partly the other. 

27662. You do not favour the proposal to 
raise the pay of the listed-post officers to that of 
the Indian Civil Service officers?—No, I am 
against doing that, because it appears to me that 
it is uneconomical. If it is thought they should 
be on the same footing as regards pay that might 
be met by giving the Englishmen extra allowances 
of a pereonal nature on account of the extra 
expense, but to make the holders of listed posts 
draw the same pay as members of the Indian 
Civil Service would be very uneconomical. At 
present they draw two-thirds, and men fully 
competent to discharge the duties of those posts 
can be obtained for the pay. Taking other things 
into consideration that pay is fairly equal to the 
pay that is drawn by the Indian Civil Service. 

27668. Those officers as a matter of fact are 
doing precisely the same work as those in the 
Indian Civil Service?—Yes. Of course their 
expenses are far less. It is simply on the ground 
of the extra expense entailed on the Englishmen 
in India that I edvocate their drawing a higher 
rate of pay than the holders of the listed posts 
appointed from the Provincial Service, 

27664. You would maintain the present age 
limits but abolish the year of probation now 
allowed ?—I have not a very decided opinion on 
that matter, but that on the whole is the view to 
which I tend, that is to say maintain the present 
age limit which gives a man a full University 
course, and abolish the year of probation. 

27665, You regard the present year of proba- 
tion as useless '~ Largely as useless, in the sense 
that I think it might be much more profitably 
employed in India. 

27666, You do not believe in probation in 
England ?—No, not prokation for the Indian Civil 
Service in England. 

27667. But you think great berefit might 
accrue if the period were spent by the European in 
India ?—I do. Instead of the man spending a 
- year of probation in England I would give him 
a year’s training in India. | 

27668. Under the came system as he gets his 
training row ?—Practically the same system. I 
think the system under which our men are trained 
in this Presidercy is on the whole satisfactory, 

27669. During the year that an officer is going 
through his probation in England under the 
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present system, he is learning a certain amount, is 
he not ?=-Yes, but be learns agcod deal that 
is really cf very little direct use to him. For 
instance” the language that he learns is really of 
very little use when he comes out here. A man 
coming to this Province learns the elements of 
the Marathi language and he is probably posted 
to a district in which Canarese is spoken and 
the language he has learned is not spoken, A 
man has just ccme to my district who has learnt 
the elements of Marathi, and that is of use to him: 
because the languages are to a certain extent 
allied, although Canarese is a Dravidian language 
and far ayart from Marathi. His time woud: 
have been better spent in learning Canarese, 

27670. What else does he learn during the 
year of probation in England which it would be 
necessary for him to take up during his year of. 
probation in India ?—He would have to learn a 
certain amount of Law, sufficient to discharge the- 
duties of a Magistrate. 

27671. What would be the best means by 
which he should obtain that knowledge of 
Law in India ?-I think he would have to obtain. 
a working knowledge of the Indian Codes, 
Of course our Criminal Law is almost entirely 
codified. I think he ought to attend the Courts 
and see how the work is done, as that would be a 
very, valuable help to him in knowing the language 
also; because the proceedings are in the vernacular, 

27672, Do you think that the year of proba- 
tien in India will help an officer to assimilate 
himself to the conditions of India ?—This is 
most important. Ido not think a man is fit to 
discharge the duties of an Indian civilian until he 
has had at least a year in India and has learned 
the language and something about the people, and 
has travelled about in camp with a superior officer, 
ard actually seen the manner in which things are 
done. He does that at present, 

27673. So that your scheme really reduces the 
Frobationary period by one year ?—Yes. I would 
qualify it by saying that if the age limit is to be 
reduced, I would increase the probationary period, 
because I consider residence at an approved English 
University essential. If you take boys at the 
school-leaving age you must give them time at the 
University, and it is as a part of their general 
education rather than a special training that I 
regard residence at a University as so necessary. 

27674, If the age limit were altered you would 
like to see it reduced down to the school-leaving 
age ’—Yes, 17 to 19, as it was when I passed 
myself, 


27675. But of the two age limits you prefer 


the present one ?—Yes, on the whole I prefer the 
present one. 


27676. So that the young civilian would enter 
upon active work at the age of 24 instead of 
25 ?-—Yes, a year earlier. 1 think he comes out 
too old at present. 


27677. How many Assistant Judgeships are. 
there in this Presidency?—The number is not 
absolutely fixed ; they are appointed from time to 
time according to the exigencies of Judicial work 
and according to the number of Assistant Collectors. 
who can be spared for that work. The number 
varies from time to time. 


27878, How are these Assistant Judges re- 
-eruited ?—They are recruited from the Assistant 
Collectors; they are graded as Assistant Collectors 
and are appointed as Assistant Judges under the . 
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Bombay Act of 1869, section 14, and they have 
original jurisdiction up to Rs. 10,000 under 
section 16 of that Act. 


27679. What salary do they get ?—The salary 
of their grade as Assistant Collector, and that 
varies according to their position in the general 
list. The posts may carry a salary as low as 
Rs 700 a month. I have an Assistant myself 
whol believe is drawing Rs. 900, Some are 
drawing Rs, 766. 

27680. "They really range from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 9¢0?—Yes, they might conceivably be on 
Rs. 500, but I do not remember an instance. It 
would deyend upon the seniority of the man in the 
general list. He draws his pay as Assistant 
Collector. The work he does is work of a very 
superior nature. Asa general rule, after he has 
had a little Criminal experience he is appointed 
Additional Sessions Judge and has the power of 
passing sentences of death. My own Assistant 
can pass a sentence of death and his pay is 
certainly under Rs. 1,000 a month. In one 
instance a mau in that position isdrawing Rs 766. 
J mention that specitically as I wish to lay before 
the Commission that these are, as a matter of fact, 


superior appointments and should be paid accord- 


ingly. 

27681. ‘They exercise both Criminal and Civil. 
power ?— Yes. They are first appointed to exercise 
Civil power only and receive a training of six 
months in trying small suits, and they are then 
appointed Assistant Sessions Judges which gives 
them power to pass a sentence of seven years, and 
if they do approved work they are given powers of 
life and death. They are also given Civil Appel- 
late powers. My own Assistant has powers of a 
Civil Appellate Judge and the powers of an Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge. 

27682, In what way do they differ from 
the Sessions Judge ?—The Additional Sessions 
Judge has powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code which permit of his passing any sentence 
authorised by Law. 

27888. He occupies a double capacity ?—Yes, 
he does both Civil and Criminal work. 

27684, Would you say there is room for more 
appointments of this character in the Presi- 
dency ?-—I should say there was probably room for 
more, but that would entail an enquiry into the 
Judicial work in each district. I can only speak 
for my own district where I have an Assistant. 
Those who know the conditions and how far the 
work is in arrear in certain districts would be able 
to answer that question more specificaily, I know 
there is ashortage of Assistant Judges, generally 
speaking, and I had some ditliculty in getting one 
myself, 

27685. I take it the advantage of | these 
Assistant Judges is that they can be appointed 
without any re-adjustment of district boundaries? — 
That is so. My Assistant, for instance, takes 
those cases which I send to him for trial. The 
eases are filed in my Court and I distribute the 
work between him and myself. If he went away 
tomorrow it would make no difference to. the 
Judicial work of the district except that I 
should bave to do it all. It does not alter the 
boundaries of the district or the nature of the 
work in any way. Heisa kind of personal Assiste 
amt more than anything else. . 

27686.. For how many years has this class 
of appointment ‘been in existence in Bombay ?— 
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Ever since I have beenin the Service. The first 
judicial appointment I held was that of an 
Assistant Judge, ; 


27687. I suppose the existence of the Assist- 
ant Judge makes the qu:stion of promotion even 
more difficult ?—Yes, I imagine it does, 


27688. Do you know any way in which that. 
could be got over ?—If thes: weve made superior 
appointments carrying superior pay, as they should 
be, it would tend to do away to a certain extent 
with the block in promotion. 


27689, I take it that a salary of Rs. 900 is’ 
not an excessive salary for an officer who discharges 
the responsible work you have idleseribed ?—I consi- 
der it a very low and ina: quate salary. I should 
say Rs. 1,000 was the minimum. 


27690, Thereis no A.sistant Judge receiving 
Rg. 1,000 now PI do not think he could receive, 
Rs. 1,000. He is only Assictant Collector and the 
graded pay is Rs. 500, Rs. 700, and Rs. 900, 80 
that unless he were actiny as District Judge he 
could not receive more than ts. 900, 


27691, Would you say that the pay of the 
Judicial Branch required any improvement ?—In 
my opinion the rates of pay in the Judicial Depart- 
ment, both in the superior and in the Subordinate 
Service, require reconsidera{ion and re-adjustments. 
The rates of pay in this Presidency are lower in 
both Services than in «ny other Presidency in 
India. I can cite figures in support of that. 
The average pay of a idivtrict Judge in Hastern 
Bengal and Assam, which is the best-paid Province 
in this respect in India, is Rs. 2,324 a month; the 
average pay in Bombay is Rs. 2,09Y%, which re- 
presents a difference of £200 sterling per annum, 
and so far as I am aware tere is no justification 
for that differential treatment. I should also like 
to point out that the average salary of a District 
Judge in this Presidency is now less than it was 
40 yearsago. Taking the average salary drawn 
by District Judges, in the year 1868 it was 
Rs. 2,263 and in the present year it is Rs. 2,090; 
that is to say, in 40 years, in spite of the rise in 
the cost. of living, the pay drawn by District 
Judges has fallen to that extent. The conditions. 
as regards the Subordinate Judicial Service present 
very much the same features, The pay of the 
Sub-Judges in 1869 was Rs. 337 a month, and in 
the present year if is Rs. 314, and they have lost. 
three superior appointments, Judges of the Small 
Causes Court, which were open to them, and the pay 
of two similar appointments has been substantially 
reduced. Speaking all round, the pay of the 
Judicial Department in this Presidency is not only 
less than it is anywhere else in India but less than 
it used to be in the Presidency itself. 


27692. Is promotion through the grades very 
slow ?—My own promotion was very rapid but 
the promotion at the present time is likely to be 
extremely slow. The promotion of Subordinate - 
Judges is, on the whole, too slow. 


27693. Speaking generally, whieh would 
you prefer to see, a regrading or the introduction 
of a time-scale ?—I have no knowledge of the 
working of a time-scale, but on the whole I am in 
favour of regrading and not of a time-scale, I 
cannot say I am in a position really to give a 
considered opinion on that. The point I wish to 
make is that some improvement is necessary, but 
I could not express a definite opinion between a 
time-scale and re-grading. 
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27694, You see room for improvement as 
regards grading ?—Certainly. I think the Judi- 
cial work is under-paid. 

27695, You are not prepared to speak with 
any knowledge on the merits or demerits of a 
time-scale ?——No, I am not. It is not a matter 
on which J have had any experience. 

27696. Speaking generally, it would remove 
a great many of the grievances, would it not ?— 
Yes. 

27697. You would get an automatic increase 
of pay right through the grades?—In the lower 
grades it would probably be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. I should like in connection with the subject 
to point out that in 1842 the Indian Law 
Commission specifically recommended that the 
Judicial Department should be the mest lucrative 
Branch of the Service, which is certainly not the 
cage, 

27698. The unfavourable averages which you 
have quoted are due to the ineréased numbers in 
the lower grades, are they not ?—I have not worked 
out the figures except as regards the averages. 

27699, ‘The responsibility of the work that 
each officer discharges is the same, is it not, 
whether he is in the first or fourth grade ?— 
Exactly. We have three grades of District Judges 
and each grade does exactly the same work and 
has exactly the same powers and responsibilities: 

27700. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I suppose in 
any case if you had a time-scale you wouid have 
one man doing exactly similar work to’ hig 
neighbour and drawing perhaps Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 
more. 

27701. That would be an objection to a time- 
seale. At first sight the pay ought to be graded 
according to the work done. You would not 
suggest that all your Sessions Judges should. be 
paid the same ?—No, I would not, but I should 


say there should be a minimum substantial .re-. 


muneration for the responsibilities of the post. 


27702. The minimum pay for a District and 
Sessions Judge is Rs. 1,800, is it not ?—Yes 

27708. You do not think that is sufficient ?— 
I think that is sufficient possibly as a beginning, 
but I think a man should be able to rise to a 
higher rate of pay than he can at present. 

27704, You would like to see a higher 
grade than the first grade Sessions Judge on 
Rs. 2,500 ?—Certainly. I should like to see the 
Bengal rates. 


27705. In Bengal it was said that they 
required extra rates because it was a bad Province 
to live in ?—Ours are the worst in India. 

27706, I cannot criticise your statement that 
Bombay is worse paid than other Presidencies, 
but I always thought it was rather the other way. 
Taking your answers to questions (9) and (10) I 
see you do not propose to merease the Indian 
element in the Indian Civil Service at all ?—No. 


27707. But do not you think that from the 
political point of view it is very advisable to do 
something to meet the universal request which is 
made throughout India by the articulate classes 
that they want further representation in the 
upper Services of this country ?—I think that is so. 


27708. How would you be prepared to meet 
that ?—By reducing from time to time the 
number of appointments held by the Indian Civil 
Service and filling them in other ways, while 
keeping the Indian Civil Service as a distinct 
Service, recruited as at present, 
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27709.. You would meet it by listing more 
appointments ?-—Yes. 

27710. Would you expect the Government to 
take men outside the Provincial Civil Service and 
put them into these appointments, or would you 
confine it to -the Provincial Civil Service ?—L 
should be inclined to confine it to the Provincial 
Civil Service, but not absolutely rigidly ; I would 
give Government power to make an appointment 
from outside if they wished. 

27711. We have been told in s2veral places 
that there are very large classes of mea who will 
not take appointments in the Provincial Civil 
Service as it is considered an inferior Service, but 
who have a desire, a more or less Jaudatory desire, 
to serve their country in the upper Services. How 
would you afford them.the opportunities they ask 
for ?—The question is an extremely difficult one. 
It is a choice of evils. Ido not see how you can 
by any system make men members of the Indian 
Civil Service except by recruiting them in the 
game manner and under the same conditions as the 
Indian Civil Service is recruited. Anyone who is 
appointed in any other manner to that Service will 
be always a kind of excrescence on the Service 
and will not be really a member of the Service at 
all, although he may appear to be so on paper. 

27712, There are certain Provinces in India 
where the upper Service is recruited in two or 
three different ways. For instance, in Burma, you 
have Army men and men taken from outside and 
men brought in either from the Provincial Civil 
Service or from outside altogether. We were told 
there that once these men were in.the Service and 
had worked together for a certain number of 
years. the fact that they came in by different 
methods of recruitment made absolutely no differ 
ence. Do not you think the same thing would 
happen here if you recruited the Civil Service in a 
way different from the competitive examination ? 
If you appointed a man outside to be an Assistant 
Collector and allowed him to rise to be an 
Additional Judge and then a Judge, do not you 
think that at the end of a very few years, if the 
man was able and doing his work honourably as a 
member of the Government, he would have 
exactly the same honour attached to him ag 
attached to his brethren who were recruited by the 
competitive examination at home?—I should be 
inclined to doubt it. 

27713. Then how do you account for a Service 
like the Burma Commission, where there are a 
great many people who come in from outside and 
hold exactly the same position as members of the 
Civil Service?—I know nothing about the 
conditions of Burma. 

27714. You have had a case in Sind, where 
men were recruited until quite recently from out- 
side the Civil Service. The man who is at present 
at the head of the Port Trust was not a civilian 
and took his position in the Commission in Sind in 
exactly the same way, as far as honour and respect 
goes, as his fellow civilians in the Service ?-—Those 
appointments were recruited from England I 
believe. 


27715. But you do not think it is possible 
that recruiting an Indian in that way would give 
him the same respect as the Indian who was 
recruited by the competition at home ?—lIt is very 
difficult to answer a question of that sort; it is 
difficult to say how such a man would be regarded, 
by the public, but I do say he would not. bea 
member of the Indian Civil Service, 
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27716. But he might be a member of a Com- 
mission. If you altered the titles of these Services 
and had a Commission instead of an Indian Civil 
Service, do not you think a man of that sort would 
come inasa member of the Commission with 
exactly the same rights as another member who 
was recruited through the Civil Service ?—I do 
not think he would stand on quite the same footing. 

27717. Idid not quite understand the point 
you were making about Assistant Judges not being 
listed appointments, Do you want Sub-Judges to 
be put in directly as Additional Judges ?—At 
present the Subordinate Judges are a very deserv- 
ing and hard-working class of officers, whose 
prospects are not very good, and at present in the 
majority of cases a man is taken from the junior 
ranks of the Subordinate Judges and made 
Assistant Judge and put ina separate list and in 
the course of time he goes from that to one of the 
three listed judgeships. The result is that all the 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service above 
him in the list are extremely disappointed and feel 
that having been superseded they have nothing 
further to look forward to in their own line. I 
want if possible to do something for the Subor- 
dinate Judges, and instead of that system I think 
it would be far better to increase the number of 
District Judgeships and recruit them, possibly not 
invariably, from Subordinate Judges of somewhat 
senior standing who have done approved Judicial 
work, 

27718. Thatsystem of yours is open to the 
objection which has been raised in some other 
Presidencies, that then the District Judges would 
be senior men to the Subordinate Judges ?—That 
could be met: by imposing an age limit, by saying 
that after a man had attained the age of 40 if he 
had not shown the capacity necessary for an 
appointment of that kind he would have to be con- 
tent with a Subordinate Judgeship. 


27719, If you did that you would have exactly 
what you complained of now, Junior Subordinate 
Judges put into listed posts over the heads of a great 
many of their seniors, who would grumble ? -—Not 
so many as at present. You would take a man at 
a later stage Now the man goes to an Assistant 
Judgeship and to a District Judgeship as a matter 
of course at an early stage. 


27720. Are these posts of Assistant Judge- 
ships not held to be posts of training? Do they 
never send aman back again to the Subordinate 
Judgeship if he is found not ts turn out 
well as an Assistant Judge?—I do not know 
of any instance. I think the idea is that the 
Assistant Judgeship is an appointment that 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service but now it 
has been taken away it becomes a listed appoint- 
ment open to the Provincial Civil Service, 

27721. With regard to the question of train- 
ing at home, you would like to see the present age 
retained, on the whole ?—Yes. 

27722, And no probation ?—No probation. 

27723, That is on the ground that most of 
the men who go up for the open competition have 
already passed through the University ?— Yes. 

27724, And you place great importance on the 
University training?-—The very greatest importance. 

27725. Why do you place such great import- 
nce on the University training? There area 
great many men who come into the Service who 
have never seen the University but who have 
turned out to be most eminent members of the 
Service ?—It is the result of many years’ experi- 
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ence and the training which I went through 
myself. The most’ valuable part of it to me was | 
residence of two years at Oxford, The special 
training was of comparatively little value. 

27726, You admit that the special training 
you got at Oxford was as far as India was concerned 
practically wasted ?—There were one or two good 
things in it. Ido not say it was entirely wasted, 
but a great deal of it was wasted. 


27727. What would you say to reducing the 
age and having a special institution in which to 
train both Indians and Europeans ?—I am notin 
favour of a special institution, 


27728, On what ground?—For the same 
reason that I regard the residence at an English 
University as extremely valuable, far more valu- 
able than residence at a special institution where 
you would get a narrow and somewhat sectarian 
atmosphere, a purely Indian Civil atmosphere, 
That is what you do not get at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


27729. Supposing the two years’ training ‘at 
home were really made years of serious training, 
as I believe they used to be, and the candilate 
was made to go through a certain number of lectures 
on the principles of Law, and had to attend Law 
Courts and take notes of cases, learn a languaze 
more ot less thoroughly as far as Grammar goes, 
learn Economics, especially with reference to: this 
country, Indian History, and Indian Sociology, 
do not you think a course of that sort would be 
probably much more profitable to a candidate 
coming out here than going round a district with 
no particular work to do, with no examinations in 
view except the Codes and language examinations, 
and with a Collector who had very little time to 
give much attention to him ?—It might be made 
more profitable. The course which you sketch is 
the course which I went through myself, and when 
I say that the time was largely wasted I am 
referring to the manner in which these subjects 
were taught and only partly to the subjects them- 
selves. It would be possible to devise a two years’ 
course that would be extremely useful. If that 
were done you would have to reduce the age. I 
do not know that I have a very strong opinion as 
between the school-leaving age and the University~ 
leaving age; there is a good deal to be said on 
both sides ; but on the whole, I incline to the latter, 
I think a University education is more valuable 
than a special training. 


27730. Do not you think that a man coming 
out to this country with nothing definite to do for 
the first year of his service, with no responsible 
work, with very little supervision, aud with very 
small pay, would be likely to waste his time ?—~I 
do not think that is what men do. They have 
practically a year’s training for which they are 
mainly responsible themselves, and I do not think 
the average man wastes his time, Of course the 
Collector exercises a certain amount of supervision, 
but naturally a great deal is left to the man 
himself, 

27781. With regard to the emoluments of the 
Service, the Assistant Collector on arrival in thig 
country draws Rs. 400 a month. Is thera a 
system in Bombay in which he is given an advance 
from Government when he arrives ?—I think so, 
but I am not certain. I think he can draw 
Rs. 1,000 on first landing, and I know he can 
draw Rs. 1,000 on returning from furlough because’ 
I have done it myself. . | se gunk 
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27732. Has he to supply himself with tents in 
Bombay ?— Yes ; he can get an advance of Rs. 800 
for the purchase of tents. 

27783. And he has to buy himself a horse P— 


Yes. 
' 27784, And ifheis im a big station probably 
a trap ?—Yes. 

27735, May we take it that the result is that 
he finds it extremely difficult to live on the balance 
of his pay for the first two years of bis service ?— 
Yes, he gets into debt very often, and cannot help 
it 


27736. Do you agree with the witnesses who 
say that one of the special things we ought to 
recommend is an increase in the pay of the Assist- 
ant Collector when he arrives?—I should be 
prepared to support that. 

27737. Do you think that is an important 
matter from the point of view of keeping up the 
popularity of the Service ?—Yes. I think the 
initial pay has a very great deal to do with the 
popularity ef the Service amongst candidates, If 
aman knows he is going to get Rs. 500 a month 
he thinks much more of the Service than if he is 
only going to get Rs. 400, 

277838, Would you bein favour of giving up 
the contribution to the Pension Fund and slightly 
reducing the pension ?-—I am afraid I could not 
give information on that without considering it, 

27739. At present you contribute 4 per cent, 
to the fund, and itis doubtful how much of the 
pension that represents. A suggestion has been 
made to us that it would be a very popular thing 
to giveup that contribution, even at the cost of a 
somewhat smaller pension, say £800 a year. Do 
you think that the £1,000 a year pensions a 
great faclor at home in attracting men to the 
Service ?=-Certainly, I should think it a great 
attraction; a pension of £1,000 is something 
substantial. 


27740. You would hesitate a great deal to 
reduce it ?—TI should. It is said roughly that we 
pay half our own pensions, but Ido not know 
whether that is true or not. . 

27741. With regard to furlough-pay, do you 
think the rules fall very hard on a civilian? —No, 
not in my experience. , 

27742, I suppose most people look forward to 
spending more than their furlough pay when on 
furlough and save beforehand for that purpose ?— 
Yes, and most men come out from their furlough 
in debt, 

27743. But you do not think that is a matter 
about which they need grumble ?—I think that is 
to be met by revising the rates of pay rather than 
by revising the rates of furlough allowance. I do 
not think the pay is adequate ; it does not permit 
a man to save at present. 

27744, You would not recommend larger 
allowances for furlough and continuing the present 
rates of pay ?~ No, 1 should prefer to revise the 
rates of pay in the Service, 

27745. Would you be at all in favourof a 

-tule which would compel a man to take his month’s 

privilege leave every year ?—That point has not 
oceurred to me, Ido not know what the object 
. of the rule is. 

27746. The idea is that it would benefit most 
officers if they. were compelled to take privilege 
leave every year ?—That would prevent a man 
taking combined leave. 

“27747, Yes, and in compensation for that it 
has been suggested that he might take six months’ 


furlough on higher pay. Do you think it is 
valuable that a man should take a month’s leave 
every year ?—-I think in this Presidency it depends 
entirely on the station he happens to be in. There 
are certain of our stations in which it is quite 
unnecessary. 

27748, Asa Sessions Judge you geta recess 
each year ?— Yes, six weeks, but that is only a 
Civil Court’s vacation. We get no Criminal Court 
vacation. 

27749. How much of that are you obliged to. 
spend in the station?—I can take the whole of 
it provided I make arrangements for Criminal 
work, ; 

27750. Are you generally able to get away 
for six weeks ?—Not unless I have an Assistant. 
Tf 1 have an Assistant 1 can take the fall six 
weeks, Occasionally it is possible to arrange 
with a neighbouring Sessions Judge to take one’s 
work, In the heavy Criminal districts it is 
extremely difficult to avail oneself of a vacation. 

27751. The Sessions Judges in Bombay are 
never able to get to England for a recess ?—I have 
never known a man do it. I thought of it myseif, 
but I abandoned the idea, as it is only six weeks. 

27752. (Mr. Madge.) Will it be a correct. 
inference to draw from your entire approval of 
the existing competitive system for Euglishmen 
to say that you do not share the opinion held in 
some quarters that there has been a deterioration 
in the type of young Englishmen coming ont into 
the Service ?-~[ have seen no deterioration. 

27753. I understood you to say that you would 
confine the recruitment of Indians for the higher 
Services mainly if not entirely to the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes, 

27754, On the ground that you would have 
tried men and so dispense with an unknown 
quantity ?—Yes, that is partly my view. 

27750. You would also increase the nuraber of 
listed appointments ?— Yes. 

27756, Do you think that that would re-act 
upon the attractiveness of the Service at home 
if any considerable number of appointments were 
reduced ?—Jf a considerable number of appoint- 
ments were reduced no doubt it would tend to render 
the Service at home less popular 

27757, There is a movement at present as far 
as possible to increase the Indian element in the 
Service, so far as we can get elfliciency at the same 
time, and if the number of listed appointments were 
increased there would need to be a corresponding 
reduction in the number of appointments from 
home ?—- Yes. 


27758, Do you think that would re-act on the 
attractive character of the Serviee?—Not within 
any limits that I have in contemplation at 
present. 

27759. Do you think that in the earlier years 
of a civilian’s career in the country, during which 
he exercises both magisterial and executive functions, 
he acquires a valuable experience that is of use to 
him afterwards even on the Bench?—I regard it 
as perhaps the most valuable part of the training 
of a District Judge. 

27760. You would think it 
—Almost indispensable, 

27761. In that case you would not think that 
a Barrister who would accept a Judgeship would 
have by his experience of simply cross-examining 
witnesses acquired an experience at all comparable 
to that of a civilian?—-No. I should say the. 
experience acquired by a Barrister who would be. 
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at all likely to take a District Judgeship is not 
comyarable to the experience acquired by a civilian 
in doing Executive work. 

27762, (Mr. Macdonald.) I am not sure 
whether I heard you rightly that you do not think 
the number of Indians in the Service should be 
increased ?—That is not exactly what I meant. 
In order to provide for the higher appointments 
for the Indians the number cf appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service should be from 
time to time reduced and those appoint- 
ments given to Indians by some other method. 
That is my general scheme. 

27763. Supposing there was a considerable 
inerease in the number of successful Indian can- 
didates in England, would you think it necessary 
to take any steps to protect the European 
minimum ?—~1 certainly should, 

27764. Would you limit the entrance of 
Indians ?—Yes. 

27765. Are you aware that that would be 
contrary to Statute and the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion ?-—I am not prepared to interpret a Statute 
without reference to the Statute itself, 

27766. Did not the point occur to you ?—The 
point has not occurred to me, Statutory in- 
terpretation isa matter of some difficulty and 
opinions are likely to be various. 

27767. But the point did not occur to you P— 
No. 

27768. You say in your answer to question (8) 
that no doubt the Home Civil Service is as a 
matter of fact more attractive now than the Indian 
Civil Service. Is that because there are better 
openings at home or because the Indian Service 
is itself deteriorating in the estimation of pes- 
sible candidates ?—I think it is due to a large 
number of causes. First, that prospects at home 
are on the whole better considering that men live 
in their own country and in their own climate, and 
that the rates of pay we now get in India were 
fixed very many years ago, and, therefore, the pay 
is less valuable than it used to be ; secondly I think 
that the Service in India does not possess the same 
amenities that it possessed 20 years ago when I 
first came to the country, 


27769. Supposing the reforms Sir Murray 
Hammick mentioned were carried out, that pay 
was improved, furlough put on a better footing, 
and other matters reformed, do you think that 
would materially improve the reputation of the 
Service ?—Undoubtedly it would. 

27770, You think that more men who have 
had experience here would commend the Service 
than do so now ?—I should say so. 

27771. Youdo not think that the difficulty is 
deeper-seated than that?—I do not think the 
pay is the sole cause, but I think it is a very 
considerable cause, and that an improvement in the 
pay would be sufficient to outweigh the other 
difficulties that men now feel. 

27772. We can make up our minds that if we 
recommend these things we would materially 
improve the status of the Service so far as the 
estimation of the men in it is concerned ?—Yes, 
There are co mapy causes at work that it is very 
difficult to tie it down to any ore thing. 

27773, Iam not quite cure that I have a 
grip of what is in your mind abcut the Universities 
and probation. Do you say that your two years 
at Oxford were very valuable to you ?—Yes, 

27774. But of no value from the foint of 
view of the work you were going to do in 
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India ?-—Not as a special training, but as a general 
education of the greatest possible value. 

27775. You mean that a residence of two 
years at Oxford or Cambridge, although it does not 
improve your knowledge at all of the special 
subjects you will have to deal with out here, 
makes you a better administrator ?—TI am sure it 
dces. It gives you a wider outlook on things. 
The most valuable part of it is the friction of 
mind on mind which you get at a University. 

27776. Is there so much friction between mind 
and mind at Universities ?— Certainly. 

27777, That is your experience ?—Certainly. 
You meet able young men of every class and every 
community, and discuss every conceivable subject 
in the world, perhaps with too little reverence, but 
you do discuss them, and it is moet valuable. 

27778. You are not at all sensible of a narrow- 
ing rather than a widening ?—Quite the reverse. 

27779. <A sort of class consciousness ?—No, 

27780. No superiority ?—Nothing of the sort. 

27781. No stamping too deeply the English 
character so that when you came out here you 
could not accommodate yourself to the new station 
of life P—Not in the least. 

27782. Youdo not think that a university 
training at a late age instead of widening the 
mind really narrows it, more particularly when it 
has to go into new circumstances as soon as it 
leaves the University ?—I spent only two years 
at the University between the ages of 19 and 21, 
and my experience was that it was a widening of 
the mind and not a narrowing of it. 

27783. It was simply from that point of view 
that you found it useful ?—Yes. 


27784. Can you coneeive of a training of a 
special character that might improve the officers . 
when they come out here ?——My objection to the 
special training is exactly the objection you suggest 
to the University, that it has a narrowing effect. 

27785. Do you take the view that the 
attempt to make an expert is a narrowing under- 
taking ? Not if you super-impose it on a finished 
educaticn, but you must have a finished edu- 
cation first. 

27786. You donot think it could be super- 
imposed on a good general education such as you 
get at a secondary school or public school ?—I have 
no experience of a secondary school. 

27787. What sehool did you come from to 
Oxford ?~1 was educated abroad. 

27788. Your experience is not that of an 
English public school or a secondary school boy ?— 
No, I was never at an English School. 

27789. In that respéct your experience is a 
little bit special ?— Yes, probably it is. 

27790. (Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (13) 
you have given an opinion against direct recruitment 
for the Judicial Service and that opinion is largely 
based on the fact that officers separately recruited 
would not have an intimate knowledge of the 
country ?—Yes. 

27791. In giving that answer I suppose it 
referred primarily to the recruitment of Huropeans 
for the Judicial Service ?—-I was thinking of 
Europeans. 

27792, The same objection dces not apply to 
the same extent to the recruitment of Indians for 
the Judicial Service, does it?—~No, not to the . 
same extent. 

27798. Do you think that the recruitment 
of Indians from the Indian Bar for the Judicial 
Service would have to any extent the defect which 
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you have pointed out ?—In this Presidency it 
depends rather on what portion of the Bar your 
attention is directed to. We have Barristers, 
High Court Pleaders, and District Court Pleaders, 
and I am not sure whether you contemplate 
recruitment from all three classes. 


' 27794. Taking the threo classes what do you 
say ?—The Barrister whose practice is mainly in 
the Presidency town has not got that intimate 
knowledge of the country which in my opinion a 
District Judge should possess. He is usually an 
Indian gentleman who has spent a great many 
years in his education ata large centre and has 
then read at home forthe Bar. Probably, the 
High Court Vakil has quite as intimate a 
knowledge of the country asthe Indian Civilian 
in the majority of cases, and the District Court 
Vakil certainly has, but I consider him out of the 
question on other grounds; he has not got the 
necessary ability in my opinion. 

27795. Do you think it would be practicable 

to recruit the European portion of the Judicial 
Service from European Barristers practising in 
India ?—-No, Ido not think it would; I do not 
think you would get the men to take the appoint- 
ments. The only place where we have European 
Barristers practising in this Presidency is Bombay 
and no successful Barrister would look at a District 
Judgeship, and we do not want to get the unsuc- 
cessful Barrister. 
. 27796, Did you undergo any special course of 
training in Law in England ? ~I underwent the 
course of training prescribed in the two years I 
was at Oxford. 

27797. J meana special course ?—No special 
course outside that. 


27798, Yousay thatif itis found necessary 
to maintain the present age limits you would 
abolish the feriod of probation altogether jin 
England, and would simply substitute for it the 
present system of training in India ?>—Yes, 


27799. Do you think it would be possible to 
combine in this Presidency something of a course 
which would cover at least part of that now 
given on probation in England as well as the 
training in India, a system under which an officer 
would be posted to a district for the first eight 
months, say, of his service, and undergo the 
ordinary district training under a selected Collec- 
tor, and then for four months in the hot weather 
or the rains all the probationers should be collected 
in one centre and given special courses of instruction 
in languages and Law ?—I thought a good deal 
about that possibility, but I have not yet hit upon 
any satisfactory scheme. There is a great diffi- 
taey in language for one thing. We have four 
vernaculars in this Presidency. 

27800. How does that present a greater diffi- 
oulty than it does at the present time ?—You 
propose to collect these people in one centre and 
the centre would be one in which only one of the 
four langaages would be spoken. It would be 
rather a handicap to a man, say, in Sind, to undergo 
part of his training in Poona where the language 
is Mardthi. I think the language must be learned 
in the country where it is spoken, 

27801. If he bad a Sindi Professor ?—I doubt 
if instruction outside the country in which the 
language is spoken is so valuable as in the country 
where you have it spoken all around you every day. 
That is the main dificulty T have with regard to a 
scheme of that kind. 
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27802. You also say there is no lack of 
adequate teachers of language in districts ?— None, 


27803. We have had some evidence to the 
effect that in most districts in some parts of India 
it is practically impossible to get teacher in the 
sense of a trained teacher of languages, a man who 
is acquainted with the methods of teaching ?—I do 
not see why there should be any difficulty as long 
a3 the men are sent to fairly large centres, Poona, 
for instance. 

27804. Who are the classes of teachers that 
you are referring to ?—I have usually gone to the 
Local High School and taken a master from that. 

27805, And you have found him quite satis- 
factory as a teacher ? —Qu'te so, quite satisfactory 
as a teacher of Indian languages to a European. 

27806. It has been stated that an Indian Pro- 
fessor is not so suitable for teaching languages to a 
European, because he does not understand the 
European standard and is unable to compare the 
difficulties of grammar with those of Latin and 
Greek or the modern languages with which English- 
men are more or less familiar, and, therefore, he is 
heavily handicapped. Do you think there is 
anything in that objection ?—I think there is very 
little in it, and it is outweighed by the advantage 
of learning the language in the country where it 
is spoken. 

27807. You have referred to the poor prospects 
of the Judicial Branch of the Service in Bombay : 
can you tell us whether as a matter of fact those poor 
prospects have led to any difficulties in the European 
recruitment of that Service ?—Yes, in the past they 
certainly have. When I first entered the departe 
ment it was extremely difficult to get any man to 
enter at all. In fact I myself and certain other 
Assistant Collectors were placed in the Judicial 
Department without our wishes being consulted, 

27808. What is the present position ?—Ag 
regards the superior appointments, the present 
position is that the Executive Branch of the 
Service is very much better off. 

2780). Is itor is it not as a matter of fact 
difficult at the present time to induce officers to 
select the Judicial Branch of the Service ?—I am 
afraid I cannot answer that question because I do 
not know. 

27810. In regard to the recruitment of the 
Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service, you 
have suggested that certain ministerial appoint- 
ments which qualify at present under the rules 
should be omitted. Can you tell us why you think 
it desirable that that source of recruitment should 
be stopped ?—I have two prounds. The appoint. 
ments that I have mentioned specifically, the 
Nazir and Head-clerkship in a District Court, are 
not appointments in which any Judicial knowledge 
whatever is necessary. No judicial functions are 
discharged by the holders of those appointments 
who are practically vegetating there, forgetting 
their knowledge of Law and growing rusty ; and 
also, & minor consideration perhaps, they absorb 
all the best paid appointments open to the Subordi- 
nate Service, the clerical establishment. 

27811. Asa matter of fact do you consider 
that these ministerial appointments are a suit- 
able training for a Subordinate Judge at all p— 
No, Ido not. The appointment that is a suitable 
training for a Subordinate Judge is the appoint- 
ment of Sherishtadér to a Distrcit Judge 
and the holder of that appointment is in a position 
in a fairly busy District Court presided over b a 
competent District Judge, to get a sound. know-: 
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ledge of principles and the way in which cases 
should be decided. 

27812, Does he do any actual legal work ?— 
No, he does no leval work, His duties as Clerk 
of the Court are purely formal. 

27813. You would like to see this recruitment 
from the ministerial Branch of the Service wholly 
stopped ?—With the exception of the Sherishtadér 
to the District Judge. I would retain that because 
I think on the whole it is advisable and extremely 
useful to be able to get superior men to hold these 
appointments for a short time. It has a very 
good effect on the establishment as a whole, and 
J think it is an adequate qualification, But, in 
other respects, I would do away with these 
qualifying appointments. 

27814. Do you know whether this system of 
recruitment is followed in any other Province of 
India? —No, I am not aware of it. These 
remarks are entirely with regard to appointments 
in the District Court. There are certain other 
appointments a3 to which I would not express any 
opinion. There are two qualifying appointments 
in the office of the Legal Remembrancer, which 
I held myself, and those were of a much higher 
nature from the point of view of qualification. 

27815, Can you say anything about the 
appointment of the salaried interpreter ?—I-have 
no knowledve about that. I think it must refer 
to the High Court. 


27816, (Mr. Chaubal.) Am I correctly giving 
the substance of your answers up to question (13) 
if I sum up your evidence in this way ? You are 
against a simultaneous examination and against 
a separate examination, and there is a certain 
irreducible minimum of the European element in 
the Service which you would guard from eneroach= 
ment, and you think that such larger employment 
of Indians as may from time to time be expedient 
should be attained by adding to the number of 
listed posts by promotion from the Provincial 
Service?—Yes. | 

27817. Now, going into the details of this, 
I want to know whether your great anxiety is to 
maintain the Eneli-b character of the adminis- 
tration or the English element of the administra- 
tion. In your answer to question (3) you use the 
two expressions at different times. You say: “ that 
the success of such candidates in preponderating 
numbers might tend to destruction of the English 
eharacter in the administration,” and lower down 
you say: “ the objection is at present theoretical 
only and until it is found that there is any 
probability of the English element in the Indian 
Civil Service being seriously reduced.” I want to 
know whether your anxiety is that the English 
character of the administration should not be 
disturbed or whether the English element in the 
Service should not be disturbed ?—The English 
character of the administration is what I have in 
mind. 

27818, It would logically follow that if by 
any process you obtained Indian Servants 
fitted to maintain the English character of the 
Service there would be no objection to them, even 
if they came in in larger numbers ?—Granting your 
assumption there would be no objection. 

27819. The men, for instance, who at present 
reside for a certain number of years in England 
and study there, and go up for the competitive 
examination, and come out to India, do they try 
-and maintain the English character of the admi- 
cnistration ?—1£ you mean the successful Indian 
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candidates for the Indian Civil Service I should 
say “ Yes’. 

27820. Ifyou held a simultaneous or separate 
examination in India, and sent the successful 
candidates to a University to study for three years, 
do you think the typa of Indian that would return 
after that time would be expected to come up to 
the same standard of efficiency as the present 
Indian Civilian passing through the competitive 
door ?—I would rather not usa the word “stan. 
dard ’’ if you do not mind; I would say that I do 
not think on the average such men would be in as 
good a position to maintain the English character 
of the administration as Englishmen educated 
in Encland. 

27821, I am speaking about the Indian 
educated in England as at present. A bright and 
intelligent boy, whose parents see some promise in 
him and intend from the first that he should be an 
Indian Civil Servant, takes his degree of B.A. here 
and they send him home and he remains there for 
three or four years at a University, takes a diploma, 
attends lectures in Law, passes the competitive 
examination, and comes out here as an Indian Civil 
Servant. Would not the Indian who passed the 
simultaneous examination or separate examination 
in India, and then resided in England for three or 
four years before taking his degree at an English 
University, come up to the standard of the Indian 
Civilian, the only difference being that one goes in 
order to have a chance of being successful while 
the other goes after he has got through the 
examination here ?—The one goes earlier than the 
other and the earlier years of a man’s life are 
obviously the most impressionable. 


27822. There would be that difference no 
doubt, but I am referring to his being capable of 
maintaining the English character of the adminis. 
tration in India. Would he not do that in the 
same degree as the other ?—I should say perhaps 
in a slightly less degree, inasmuch as he has not 
had the same European training, 

27823. Am Tcorrect in gathering from your 
answer to question (9) that in order that there 
should be no preponderating majority of any one 
section in the Indian Civil Service there should be 
if possible Civil Servants from different sections of 
different communities ? —I think that consideration 
is one which has to be borne in mind so far as is 
consistent with efficiency. 

27824. Am I right in supposing that the 
principal element of difference between an Indiao 
of liberal education and an Englishman of liberal 
education serving in this country in the I. C, S, is 
that the Indian is apt to have a sort of class bias - 
and sectional favouritism ?—~I do not think the 
best educated Indians have any very appreciable 
class bias or favouritism. 

27825. Ifyou geli a preponierating majority 
belonging to that class you refer to, those who 
have got over all sense of class bias and sectional 
favouritism, would you object to the employment 
of such men even in large numbers in this country ? 
—If you refer to my answer you will see that my 
objection was rather based upon the views of the 
public than upon the qualifications of the men 
themselves. J say that the preponderating 
majority would not command the confidenee of all 
sections of the community. 

27826. But that is a thing the Indian Civil 
Servant cannot help. If there is nothing defeo-. 
tive about him and he is likely to strike the people « 
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as being otherwise, that is not a thing he is 
responsible for ?——It is his misfortune. 

27827. Frankly speaking, do you suppose that 
that sort of feeling does not obtain even in the 
European part of the Civil Service ?—I do not 
think so, The interests of the European part of 
the Civil Service are very emall as compared with 
that of an Indian gentleman holding high office, and 
there is not the same grourd for that want of 
confidence. 

27828, Take, for instance, the trial of a Euro- 
pean by a European with a European jury ; does 
not that raise the same sort of hatred in the Indian 
mind as it raises in your mind about an Indian 
Civil Servant ?—I think we are at cross purposes. 
There is no “hatred” m my mind about any 
Indian Civil Servant. 

27829. What I mean is that the Indian in 
high office is supposed by the people to be liable to 
exhibit clacs bias and sectional favouritism ?—That 
is s0. 

27830. And you admitted that so far as the 
individual himself is concerred he is perhaps free 
from it 7— Yes. 

27881. But the people do not give him eredit 
for that ?—That is so. 

27882. Is not much the same sort of feeling 
to be found in the instance that I gave you 7 
That may be so, but the occasions on which it can 
arise in the case of a European officer are extremely 
rare. Taking an ordinary District, such as that 
in which I am now serving, such oceasions in the 
case of a European officer cannot conceivably arise 
or arise only once in twenty years. 

27833. I can quite conceive the occasions must 
be very rare ?-—Yes, and it isan everyday occur- 
rence in the case of the Indian gentleman holding 
high office. 

27834. Therefore, the Indian has to work under 
more difficult circumstances than the English- 
man ?f—Yes. Every European officer admits that 
and makes allcwances for it if he is a wise man. 

27885. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (13), you consider an intimate knowledge of 
the country and the people to be a very important 
factor in the equipment of a District and Sessions 
Judge ?--Yes. The question is directed to the 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

27836. I gather from your replies to Mr. Sly 
that the recruitment would be almost as gocd if it 
were suggested that any portion of the District 
ard Sessions Judgeships in this Presidency should 
be given to practitioners who have that knowledge 
of the country and the people. Supposing it is 
proposed that District and Sessions Judges or any 
portion of them should be recruited from such 
pleaders as have practised in the mufassal, both 
in Criminal and Civil Courts, what would be the 
objection to that recruitment ?— Generally speak- 
ing, the objection to that recruitment is that the 
pleaders practising in the District Courts have 
not sufficiently high attainments for tke office in 
question. 

27837. I am not speaking of the persons 
actually practising, There are several pleaders 
in the High Court who practise there and also 
appear frequently in the Mufassal Courts in Crimi- 
naj and Civil cases. Would that class of pleader 
not Le quite as catiefactory material for drawing 
upon for District and Sessions Judge ?—I should 
prefer to recruit as at precent frem the Provincial 
Service. 


27888. I do not exclude that. Supposing it 
were suggested that a portion of the District 
Judgeships in the Presidency should be reeruited 
from this body I am speaking of, would you 
suggest any objections to such a course ?—I am 
not quite clear what possible source of recruitment 
you are comparing these supposed candidates with. 

27839. I want to suggest material for recruit- 
ment for filling the pests cf District and Sessions 
Judges in the Presidency. We have persons who- 
have taken the I. C. 8S. examination and have had 
certain experience of Executive work for a number 
of years: that is one material, and I say utilise 
that material. But atthe came time supposing it 
is suggested that a portion of these posts should be 
also recruited from perscns of the class I speak of, | 
what would you say ?—I do not think they would 
make such good District Judges as members of the 
Indian Civil Service, 

27840, May I know why ?—I think the exa- 
mination that a man has to pass for the High 
Court Pleadership is not as high a test of mental 
ability as the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

27841. I quite admit that, but take the B.A. 
and M.A. of this University, followed by the 
LL.B., and followed by ten years’ practice of the 
kind J am speaking of ?—1 can only say that 
Thave had considerable experience of High Court 
pleaders and considerable experience of men in my 
own Service, and I think, on the whole, the Civilian 
Judge, on the average, would be the better Judge 
than a High Court Pleader Judge. 

27842. Do you mean the best Civilian Judge 
or the average ?—I mean the average. he best 


average Pleader might be better than the 
average Civilian. I was taking the average of 
each. 


27843. With regard to your scheme of leaving 
the listed posts to be gradually enlarged as might 
be thought expedient, who is to judge about this. 
expediency of raising the numker of listed posts ?— 
The Executive Government, 

27844. I suppose when these listed posts are 
directed to be filled by .men from the Provincial 
Service that is done under the Statute of 1861 ?—I 
believe that is the statute, 

27845. Therefore such appointments could. 
have been made from the year 1861 ?—There again 
I must ask to be allowed to sefer to the statute. 

27846. That is the statute which permits any 
person being appointed under certain circumstances. 
to any post ?—-I am sorry I have not got the 
statute with me and I do not carry it in my head. 

27847. You may take it from me the only 
authority which Government has now for filling 
these posts with men from the Provincial Service 
is that statute. Assuming for the moment it ig 
so, then this a thing which could have been 
done from 1861?—Yes, assuming that is the 
relevant statute. 

27848. And yet are you aware that from 
1861 down to 1879 no appointments were made ?-— 
I cannot say. 

27849. Iam only speaking to you about the 
risk of leaving it entirely to the Government ?— 
My answer is that I do not know what was done 
before 1879, 

27850. It is really giving the power to the 
Civil Service to say that so many of their posts 
shall be eliminated from the cadre ?—It is giving 
power to the Executive Government, which is not 
entirely recruited from the Civil Service. 
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27851. With regard to the Provincial Service 
in this Presidency, I think you make a grievance 
of the fact that it is the lowest paid service 
throughout India ?—Yes, speaking of the Judicial 
branch. 

27852. While in other Provinces the Pro- 
vincial Service begins with Rs. 250 at the lowest, 
in this Presidency it begins with Rs. 150?—I am 
afraid I have not examined the figurea; I have 
only examined the figures as regards the Judicial 
branch 

27853. Then we will confine ourselves to the 
Judicial branch. In no part of India does the 
Judicial Service begin so low as Rs. 150 ?—I 
believe that is s0. 

27854, Forty years back there were a few 
posts of Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 1,000 open to the 
Judicial Service and the lowest salary was 
Re. 200 ?-—Yes. 

27855. And after forty years the present 
state of the Service is that the posts of Rs, 1,200 
and Rs. 1,000 have been taken away and the 
highest post is one of Rs. 800 only and the lowest 
is now Rs. 150 ?—That is go. 


27858. Do you agree with me in thinking 
that promotion is so slow that ordinarily a man 
takes 20 or more years in rising from Rs. 150 to 
the first or second grade, s.¢., Rs. 800. or 
Rs. 700 ?—It is certainly 2U years or even more 
I believe. 

27857. He rarely comes even to the second 
grade before 20 years ?--That is so, 


27858. Until very recently the corresponding 
lowest grade in the Executive Provincial Service 
was Rs. 300, was it not ?—I have not examined 
the figures. 

27859, You refer to the practice of appointing 
Assistant Judges from Subordinate Judges of not 
very long standing, and to the disappointment 
which was caused thereby. Do you admit that 
the object of starting these listed posts was‘to 
have certain posts with higher salaries which 
should be incentives to the Provincial Service ?-—— 
I think the idea rather was to admit the members 
of the Provincial Service to posts reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service, 


27860. Am I right in thinking that when the 
last Public Service Commission recommended that 
two District Judgeships and two Collectorships 
from the Civil Service cadre should be eft open to 
the Provincial Service, those places were meant as 

laces to which members of the Provincial Service, 
if they proved themselves fit, could aspire?—I 
think so. 

27861. And it was the same thing as regards 
the Assistant Judges and Assistant Collectors. 
There were three Assistant Judgeships left open 
and nine Assistant Collectorships ?>-—Yes, 


27862, There is no such thing as an Assistant 
Collectorsbip in the Provincial Service, is there ?— 
I am pretty sure there is not, but I cannot answer 
questions about the Revenue branch of the Service 
with any certainty. 

97863. So that these nine Assistant Collector- 
ships do not now retain the same importance 
which they had before 1886 and 1887 ; they have 
simply become so many Deputy Collectorships ?-— 

“ Iam most willing to answer these questions, but I 
cannot speak for the Executive. Iam insympathy 
with you but I have not the details on which to 
answer you. 
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27864. You have seen instances of Subordie 
nate Judges being invested with Assistant Sessions 
Judges’ powers ?—Yes. 

27865. Have you heard any complaints about 
their not being able to do their work properly ?— 
Yes, I have heard complaints about their not doing 
their work properly. 

27866. May I know the nature of the com. 
plaints?—In the case I am thinking of the 
complaint was that the gentleman in question 
refused to convict anybody in spite of the over 
whelming nature of the evidence. 

27867, Would that be your objection to 
investing Subordinate Judges with Criminal 
powers ?—No, I have no objection to investing 
selected Subordinate Judges. 

27868, If Subordinate Judges are selected for 
being invested with these powers, would you dis- 
continue that practice on account of the instance you 
have spoken of ?—~I would not. 


27869. So far as they have been entrusted 
with Criminal work they have not proved failures 
generally ?—I know only of four instances per- 
sonally. 

27870. Have you any knowledge about the 
nature of the ab done by Subordinate Judges 
when they are invested with Criminal powers in 
famine times ?—TI have not. I know it has been 
done, or they have been given magisterial powers. 


27871, But you are not aware whether there 


have been any grievances or complaints about 


them ?—No, I have no knowledge of that matter. 


27872, (Sir Theodore Morison.) To what do 
you attribute the dissatisfaction, of which we have 

ad plenty of evidence, which is felt by Indians 
with regard to the Statutory Service and with 
regard to the listed posts in the Provincial Service ? 
The latter has been described as a pariah service 
and we have had it urged upon us several times 
that they have failed to give satisfaction to 
Indians ?—-I imagine the dissatisfaction is due to 
the fact that they are not on the same footing as 
the Indian Civil Service, 


27873. You have objected to their being 
recruited to the Indian Civil Service as such. Do 
not you think that any other solution of the 
difficulty is likely to suffer the fate that has already 
befallen the Statutory Service or the Provincial Civil 
Service, namely, that they are being described ag 
pariah services ?—-J have never heard them described 
in those terms. 


27874, That is a pbrase sufficiently common 
on Congress platforms and I thought you must 
have heard of it or read of it in political litera~ 
ture ?—It is quite possible that any other method 
of recruitment would be regarded with somewhat 
similar dissatisfaction, 


27875. I rather gathered from your written ans- 
wers that you are considering this question rathor 
asa political concession than asa an administrative 
improvement, and I do not see that any other 
method would really be an effective political con- 
ceseion ?—But my point really is that the thing 
cannot be done; there is no method of outside 
recruitment which can ereate a service which will 
be part of the Indian Civil Service, You may call 
it part of the Indian Civil Service but it cannot be 
so; it will be merely so in name. You might call 
it a mixed Commission recruited partly from the 
Indian Civil Service and partly by some other 
method, but to lump it together under one name 
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as the Indian Civil Service cannot make it the 
same service, 

27876. I quite recognise that they are not 
admitted by the same door, but as far ay they are 
on the same lists and receive the same pay they 
are the same. Do you think the old 
P. W. D. when it was recruited from two sources 
was not one service ?—It was entirely recruited in 
England. 

27877. I mean in the days when it was 
recruited from Cooper’s Hill and Roorki simul- 
taneously and put on one list ?—I have had no 
experience and, therefore, could not say. I do not 
think we get many men from Roorki into this 
part of the world. 

27878. When that service was first started it 
was one, the Public Works Service, although 
there were two methods of entrance, and I do 
not see the impossibility of doing the same thing 
for the Civil Service?—-Of course the Indian 
Civil Service means a certain thing and has meant 
that thing for many years, and will continue to 
mean that thing whatever other methods of 
recruitment are adopted. 

27879. Surely, it has changed a good deal ; 
it has meant a Haileybury man and a competition- 
wallah, has it not ?—It has meant a competition: 
wallah for fifty years anyhow. 

27880. Your objection is merely one of name 
I understand, that you will be giving a wrong 
name to something which is not really the Simon 
Pure ?—You will be calling two things by the 
same name which are not the same and which will 
not be regarded as the same in spite of your calling 
them the same. 

27881. Do you mean by the public or by the 
service ?— Both by the public and the service. 

27482, We have asked questions of that sort 
in places where there has been a mixed Commis- 
sion, and we have found that is not the opinion, 
‘The military man has been looked upon by his 
brotber officers and the public ae quite as good as 
the civilian ?—-I do not know much about that. 

27883. (Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
the point of the impossibility of recruiting one 
Service in two ways, when you say it is not 
possible surely you are going against experience. 
Is not your own Provincial Service recruited in 
two different ways ?—I am not sure. 

27884, Is not the Provincial Service recruited 
partly by direct selection and partly by promotion 
from the Subordinate Services ?— Yes. 


7585, That is two different ways ?—Yes. 
27886. Do you think that the man who is 
romoted from the Subordinate Service to the 
vincial Service is regarded as being a man in a 
different class from the man who is nominated 
direct to the Provincial Nervice?—I really do not 
know. 


27887. Have you ever heard it suggested ?— 
I have not. 
27888. It is probable that if he were looked 


upon as a man in a different class you would have 
heard of it ?—Yes, I certainly should have heard 
of it, but there again both methods of recruitment 
are from this country. 


27889. Now you are putting it on ground of 
race and not on the method of recruitment ?—I do 
not wish to put in on ground of race at all, but 
there is such a vast difference between the two 
methods of recruiting here and recruiting 8,000 
miles away. that the distinction is very much 


greater than between the recruiting in this Prest- 
dency in two different ways. 


27830, Do you think there is a fairly wide- 
spread demand on the part of educated Indians for 
a larger share of representation in the higher 
Services ?—Certainly. 

27891, That demand is for admission to the 
higher Service, is it not ?—Admission to the higher 
appointments, but whether to the Service I cannot 
quite say. 

27892. But do you think it would be satisfied 
by an increase in the listed posts ? -I think there 
will be always dissatisfaction so long as the Civil 
Service is separately recruited in London. 

27393. Then you do not think that the 
demand out here would be met by an increase in 
the number of listed posts?—To a large extent, 
but there is the sentimental grievance which will 
remain. 

27894. Is not the sentimental grievance the 
chief one ?—I think it is. 

27895. If that is so, it would not be met by 
an increase in the number of listed posts ?—The 
desire for the higher appointments will be met in 
that way, but not the sentimental feeling. 


27896. Generally speaking, do you think that 
the-officers in the Provincial Service are drawn 
from the same class of men out here as the Indians 
who go to England to compete for the Civil 
Service Examination ?—Yea. 


27897. So that, on those grounds there would 
be no differentiation possible between Indians who 
had got into the I. C. S. by means of the competi- 
tive examination and Indians who had got into the 
I. ©, S. by means of promotion from the Provin- 
cial Service ?—I do not want to quibble, but I 
would point out that all come from different castes 
and creeds. If you mean the word “class” as 
meaning social position they all belong more or less 
to the same class, but they are split up amongst 
themselves. 


27898, But would you say that, generally 
speaking, the Indians who go to England to 
compete for the Civil Service examination are 
drawn from a higher strata of society than the 
Indians who come into the Provincial Service here ? 
—I think not ; I tnink they are much the same. 


27899. (Mr. Heaton.) With reference to 
your answer to question (13), in which you speak 
of the growing tendency to over-rate a knowledge 
of law, the principal business of the Judge, 
principal in the sense that it is the greater part of 
his work, is to determine questions of fact ?—Yes, 
that is especially so in a District Judge. The 
District Judge is the first Court of Appeal and hie 
decisions on questions of fact are final. 

27900. Ina Civil Appeal if he goes wrong 
his facts that injustice is without remedy ?—Thae 
is 80. 

27901. But if he goes wrong in a question 
of law that can be remedied ?—Yes; there is an 
appeal on a point of law to the High Court. 


27902, What is your view of the utility in the 
mufassal of the rather elaborate method of constru- 
ing documents which comes naturally to a trained 
lawyer ?—-Documents in the mufassal are not the 
work of trained conveyancers, they are entirely in 
artificial, and the ordinary rules of legal interpre- 
tation which a trained lawyer would apply to a 
document drafted in England would have no 
application whatever. 
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27903. That principle, I believe, has been pro= 
nounced upon by the Privy Council ?—I believe 
that is so. 

27:04, A great deal has been said from time 
to time about teaching Indian Law—I do not 
mean [Tindu Law but Anglo-Indian Law: do you 
see any profit in learning these Acts or portions of 
them by heart ?—Absolutely none. 

27905. But that is often done ?—Yes, I believe 
it is done; I have done it myself, I must admit, 
for the purpose of examination. 

27906. The most useful thing is to know 
where to find what you want ?—Exactly. 

27907. Would it not be useful also to teach 
the broad general principles which are current in 
England and to point out where they are epitomised 
in our Anglo-Indian Acts?—Yes, training on 
such lines would be extremely useful. 

27908. With regard to the pensions of High 
Court Judges, the fact that they receive a higher 
pension is, I believe, a considerable grievance to the 
Service generally ?—I should not have said so. 

27909. J have heard it said that it induces 
Judges to stay longer than they otherwise would ? 
—I have heard that said. 

27910. And in that way it blocks promotion?— 
That is felt particularly in the Judicial Depart: 
ment. Many District Judges feel it. 


27911. There is a distinct feeling in that 
direction ?-—Yes. 
27912. Iwant to ask you a few questions 


about the powers of Assistant Judges. They, 
becin by doing original work ? ~ Yes. 

27913. And whilst they are doing that they 
are of really little or no assistance to the District 
Judge ?—They are less than no assistance; they 
increase his file. 

27914, They are in training and not Assistant 
Judges in the sense of being any use to the 
District Judge ?—They are of no use at all. 

27915. But the time comes when they can be 
made of use ?— Yes. 

27916. In what way are they used ? —They are 
invested with Civil Appellate powers which enables 
them to hear appeals from all the Subordinate 
Courts, and they are invested with Criminal 
powers which enables them to try original Criminal 
cases. In the first instance they have the powers 
of the Assistant Sessions Judge and subsequently 
the powers of the District and Sessions Judge. 

27917. Their decisions in Civil Appeals as 
rezards matters of fact are just as final as the 
decisions of the District Judge ?—Absolutely ; 
they are exactly on the same footing. 

27918, So that, their responsibilities are of a 
high order ?—They are quite of a high order. 

27919. And they may also be appointed to be 
Joint Sessions Judges ?—Yes, or Additional 
Sessions Judges. 

27320. In that event they may be trying the 
most serious crimes, such as murder cases ?—Yes, 
My own Assistant tries murder cases. 

27921. And yet Assistant Judges are ranked 
in Bombay as holding inferior posts and are paid as 
such ?—-That is so. 

27922. Do you know whether that takes place 
in any other part of India ?—I am afraid I cannot. 
say for certain. 

2792@. It has been said that the system of 
qualifying posts has broken down in practice 
because there were so many occupants of these 
posts in the Presidency that a good many of them 
could never possibly hope to obtain Sub-Judge- 
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ships. Is that the case?—Yes, I think that is 
the case. There are certainly far too many 
them, far more than can obtain Sub-Judgeships in 
any reasonable time. 

27924, On the one hand it is leading toa very 
creat deal of discontent, and on the other it is 
limiting the possibility of appointing practising 
Pleaders ?—That is so. 

27925. Would you be justified in describing 
the net result as unworkable ?—Yes, I think that 
would fairly cover the net result of the system. 

27926. Do you know anything about the 
feeling amongst the Subordinate Judges with 
reference to some of the more recent appointments 
by Government to the post of Assistant Judge in 
the Provincial Service ?—I think they hav® given 
expression to the discontent that has been felt by 
Subordinate Judges as regards these appointments, 
and the manner in which these appointments are 
made. 

27927, Thereisa feeling of that kind ?—Yes 
there certainly is a feeling of discontent. 

27928. (Chairman.) You have said that the 
existence of an Assistant Judge not only does not 
relieve the District Judge but adds to his work, 
and I should like to get that quite clear. Is not 
the Assistant Judge appointed in a District where 
the work has become so overous for the District 
Judge that relief is wanted?—Perhaps I was 
rather too technical there. When an Assiste 
ant Judge is first appointed he does original work 
only and the District Judge is engaged entirely in 
doing the Appellate Civil work ; therefore on tirst 
appointment the Assistant Judge disposes of 
original suits on which appeals lie to the District 
Judge, and accordingly before the Assistant Judge 
gets Appellate powers he is only increasing the 
work of the District Judge. After he gets Appel- 
late powers he ceases to do the other work and is 
assisting the District Judge. 

27929. So that, on the balance a District Judge 
is very coneiderably relieved ?—After his Assistant 
Judge gets Appellate powers he is enormonsl 
relieved. ; 

27930. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) You said in answer 
to question (2) that the rules framed for the Judie 
cial branch of the Provincial Civil Service are 
generally suitable. What would you think ofa 
rule under which selections might be confined to 
graduates in law in the order of merit in each 
particular year? At present there is a great 
scramble for the qualifying posts, and I believe the 
whole of them are completely filled up, and I 
suppose more than three-quarters cf the candi- 
dates can never hope to get to Sub-Judges Pam 
That appears to be so, but I have not taken out 
the figures. You are mistaken in supposing 
that all these qualified appointments are held by 
candidates for Subordinate Jadgeships. In 
tice they are not. In my own District I have onl 
os of those posts filled by a qualifying cande 

ate. 

27931. What would you think of a scheme 
for appointing Sub-Judges from the LL.B. gra- 
duates in each particular year?—Do you mean 
direct, without practice ? 

27932. They might be made to attend Courts 
of original jurisdiction for a year ?—I should not 
approve of that suggestion. I would not cut 
the High Court Pleader for instance. 

27933. Does not the rule say that unless a 
candidate is below thirty and in full and continpons 
practice for three years he can never get a Sub- 
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Judge's place unless he holds a qualifying post ? 
Do you think that a Pleader who has had full and 
continuous practice for three years would be eager 
to accept a Sub-Judge’s place at a salary of 
Rs. 150 a month ?—I do not know. 

27984. Practically this certificate is a dead- 
letter ?—-I never give a certificate of that kind 
without making enquiries as to the nature of the 
ractice. 

27935, Are you sure that the candidates have 
had full and continuous practice for three years ?— 
I cannot say, as I do not know. 

27936. Then the rules do require amendment 
in several particulars ?-—Yes. 

27987. (Mr. Soglekar.) In your answer to 
question (24) you have recommended that the lowest 
pay for a Subordinate Judge should be Rs. 200 
and the highest Rs, 1,000. Perhaps you know 
that Mdmlatddérs have Rs. 150 and correspond 
toa Sub-Judge at Rs. 150?—I absolutely deny 
such correspondence. There may be on paper, but 
I deny that there is any correspondence in point of 
training and point of ability required. There is 
no real correspondence between the two appoint- 

ments. 

27938. Perhaps you know that they do cri- 

minal work, magisterial work, and sre travelling 
officers?—I am aware that Madmlatddrs.are 
Magistrates. ; 
. 27939. Would you recommend an increase of 
pay from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 ?—I am not prepared 
to deal with the question of the Revenue Depart- 
ment as I have not sufficient knowledge of it. 

27940. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to the 
guestions put to you by Mr. Justice Heaton about 
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Ctvil Service. 


27044 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination ; (4) combined nomination and 
examination ; or (¢) any other method? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would re- 
commend. In particular, do you consider it desir- 
able that, whatever the system, all classes and 
communities should be represented? If so, how 
would you give effect to this principle ?—I am 
not in favour of either simultaneous or separate 
examinations. Instead, I would make conditions 
more favourable for the success of Indians at the 
competitive examination in England. With this 
object, I would create at least 25 more scholar- 
ships distributed equitably over the whole of. 
India, and see that only the best men got them: 
I would revise the scale of marks assigned to the 
various subjects in the syllabus with a view to 
minimise the disadvantage under which Indians 
have at present to labour because English is not 
their mother-tongue and because they have little 
or no knowledge of other European languages: 
I would fix the maximum age-limit for Indians 
higher by a year, and would give one more 
chance to the first five among the unsuccessful 
Indian candidates who would otherwise be pre- 
vented by the age-limit from appearing again. As 
supplementary to this, I would moderately add 


the appointment of an Assistant J udge, 
the Assistant Judge is Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 in the 
Provincial Service, that is to say two-thirds of 
Rs, 900 and two-thirds of Rs. 700?—TI think that 
is so. 


27941. Ifa senior Subordinate J udge is piven 
an Assistant Judgeship when the three District 
Judgeships are held by young men that Assistant 
Judge has a chance of remaining at Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 700 practically for the whole period of his 
Service ?’—That would appear to be so, but my 
recommendation is to do away with such appoint- 
ments altogether, 


27942. I am speaking of the grievances of the 
Service, and the discontent caused by the pay of 
the Assistant Judge remaining at Rs. 500 and 
Rs, 600 and younger men being in possession of 
the District Judgeships. If you take a man from 
the Subordinate Judge’s grade of Rs, 500 or 
Rs. 600, the post of the Assistant Judge is no gain 
to him whatsoever, if he can never rise, or can only 
rise at the end of his Service, to a District J udge- 
ship, because he loses his chances of the superior 
posts in the Subordinate Judicial Service, going up 
to Rs, 800 ?—That is so. 


27943. Therefore, it might occasionally be 
necessary when you find District Judges’ places are 
held by comparatively young men that you should 
recruit from a lower grade of the Subordinate 
Judgeship in order to make it worth his while ?— 
It may be necessary at present rates of pay, but 
the better remedy would be to revise the pay. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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to the number of “listed” posts and place the 
holders of these posts on a footing of equality in 
all respects with the members of the Indian Civil, 
Service. The test by which these men have 
been proved—the test of actual service—is surely 
in no way inferior to, and if anything is more 
reliable than, the examination test. 


27945 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If 80, please de- 
scribe the system ‘that you would propose ?—I 
do not recommend any separate method of 
recruitment for the Judicial branch of the Indian. 
Civil Service. Indian Civilians, with adequate 
legal training, are likely to make far better 
Judges than second or third rate Barristers can 
be expected to do. In spite of very little pre- 
liminary legal training, some of our most dise 
tinguished Judges have been Civilians, and 
Civilians, as a rule, make very good criminal. 
Judges and are first-rate administrators, I 
think there is a tendency to make a great deal too 
much of mistakes made by Civilian Judges, 
mostly at the beginning of their career, and to 
ascribe the mistakes invariably to their want of 
legal training, as if Judges with legal training 
never make mistakes. Some people do this 
with the best of motives and in order to. 
strengthen their case for a refurm, while others, © 
and these belong to the legal professiowé; do so 
because they seem to derive from it a feeling of 
self-satisfaction in regard to their own legal 
attainments. The public is generally content to. 
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accept the lawyers’ opinion and give it circula- 
tion. I think all that is wanted is to provide 
for proper legal training of Civilians, (i) The 
rudiments of Law may be included as a compul- 
sory subject in the syllabus for the competitive 
examination, (ii) A sufficient number of success- 
ful candidates may at the outset be selected for 
Judicial service and required to undergo proper 
legal training during the period of probation. 
(ili) They may further be required todo the 
whole work of a Subordinate Judge for a period 
of one year at the outset of their judicial 
career. 


27946 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
{Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the Service ?— 
I submit that the arrangement is objectionable 
in principle and unfortunate in its results. The 
“two-thirds”? man is looked upon as a cheap 
and inferior brand and not the genuine article. 
It is one reason, I imagine, why Indian politi- 
cians decline to be put off with an addition to 
the number of “listed ’’ posts. Men holding 
similar posts and doing similar work ought in 
fairness to receive equal salary. If it is con- 
sidered that the European tnembers of the Civil 
Service are entitled to special consideration on 
account of their greater needs, they may be paid 
a personal allowance to be called the “ European 
allowance” onthe analogy of “Exchange com- 
pensation allowance.” The “two-thirds” rate is 
besides not adequate for the holders of “ listed’? 
posts in the Judicial Departinent. It does not 
secure to them anything like even two-thirds of 
the financial prosperity of the Civilians. Under 
present conditions it is ordinarily not possible 
for a Subordinate Judge to attain toa “listed ’? 
post before he is near 40 and when he has only 
about 15 years more to serve, His prospects of 
promotion are also far inferior to those of the 
Indian Civilian, During the 15 years or so that 
are left to him he may not attain to a District 
Judgeship till he is near retirement, and at best 
he would be holding it for a few years. Add to 
this the fact that on his elevation to the higher 
branch of the Service he has to live up to his 
position, which entails on him extra expenditure, 
He is expected to live in the same style as 
Civilians, and to entertain, otherwise he is liable 
to be despised. To sum up, it will be seen from 
the above that just as Civilians have on their side 
considerations peculiar to them which justify 
their being paid at the present rates, so have we 
also our own peculiar considerations on our side 
which entitle us to be paid at the same rates as 
the Civilians, and these considerations are at 
least as cogent and weighty as any that can be 
put forward by the Civilians. And over and 
above this, we have this strong argument in our 
favour that as officers holding similar posts and 
doing similar work we ought in fairness to 
receive the same pay and the stigma of in- 
feriority which attaches to us in consequence of 
our not receiving it should be removed. The 
number of “listed” posts is after all compara- 
tively insignificant, which is an additional 
reason why the invidious distinction at present 
existing should not be perpetuated for the 
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sake of a small saving to Government. In 
ease, however, our claiin for the “whole 
loaf” is negatived, I would press for a revision 
of the scale of pay. At least one of the posts of 
Provincial Assistant Judges should carry a 
salary of Rs. 800 (if not Rs. 900). Iunderstand 
that some years ago this was the pay of the 
First Assistant who worked as “Joint Judge.” 
I also understand that Government shortly 
proposes to raise the pay of the first five Civilian 
Assistant Collectors from Rs. 900 to Rs, 1,200 - 
(see foot-note to List B, Appendix VII). The 
pay I have proposed for the Senior Provincial 
Assistant would represent two-thirds of 
Rs. 1,200. Thesalaries of the Provincial Dis- 
trict Judges should be raised from Rs. 1,200 and 
1,600 to Rs. 1,400 and 1,800 respectively. A 
Provincial District Judge in the highest grade 
should receive at least as much pay as a Civilian 
Judge in the lowest grade. And a Provincial 
District Judge in the lowest grade should 
receive a higher pay than a Civilian Assistant 
Judge. At present he does, but as I said above 
the first tive Civilian Assistants will, in all 
probability, shortly be receiving pay at the rate 
of Rs. 1,200 per month, and it would be 
anomalous that an Assistant Judge should be 
reeciving the same pay as a District Judge. 
Imagine the humiliation to a District Judge 
who receives the same pay as his Assistant. 
Nay, it may even conceivably be worse: The 
Provincial District Judge may be only officiat- 
ing in that appointment, in which case he 
would be drawing only Rs. 1,000, while his 
Civilian Assistant would be drawing Rs. 1,200. 
Of course, Iam taking only a possible case, for 
Government would, no doubt, take care to avoid 
any such contretemps. Lastly, I would press for 
an increase in the number of “listed” posts by 
at least two Assistant Judgeships and one 
District Judgeship, and this I would do with 
& view to improve the prospects of the sub- 
ordinate judiciary as well as the holders of 
“listed” posts. The number of “ listed’? posts 
is at present much too small to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the subordinate judi- 
ciary, which has a deservedly high reputation 
and contains a certain number of officers just as 
good as any that are selected and who are left 
behind merely because there is no room for 
them. The increase of one in the number of 
District Judgeships is proposed specially with 
a view to secure reasonable prospects of timely 
promotion to the Assistant Judges, and in this 
connection what I said above about the age at 
which a Subordinate Judge can hope to attain 
to a “listed” post has to be borne in mind. 
Under the present conditions it is ordinarily nob 
possible to sceure an appointment in the 
subordinate judiciary before the age of 80, and 
a Subordinate Judge must necessarily take some 
years to prove his fitness for a “listed’’ post. 
It may be urged that it is open to Government 
even now to add to the number of “listed” 
posts as the maximum is yet far from being 
reached. True. But no minimum is fixed, and 
what I submit with all due deference is that the 
time has arrived when it should be fixed at the 
number I suggest. There is no longer any lack 
of fit men to hold the posts, 

27947 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed posts? 
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If not, what do you suggest?—The scale of 
pensions prescribed for officers holding “ listed ? 
po compares very unfavourably with that 
aid down for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and is the same as the one prescribed 
for other members of the Provincial Service. 
I submit that this ought not to be so. An 
officer who has held a “listed”? post for five 
years or more should on his retirement after 
‘a service of 25 years or more get a “ maximum ”’ 
pension ot at least Rs. 6,000 a year, and the 
scale for shorter periods of service should be 
revised on the same basis, This is all the more 
necessary as an officer holding a “listed ” post 
is compulsorily retired at the age of 55, where- 
as other members of the Provincial Service are 
ordinarily granted extensions up to the age 
of 60. 


Written answers relating to the 
Provineial Civil Service. 


27918 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules for 
the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province. Are these rules suitable, 
or have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration ?—Rule & (c) is objectionable on 
various grounds and should in my opinion be 
repealed. I would recruit only from practising 
pleaders (as used to be done’ some years ago) 
under the latter part of Rule 10, It is true 
that the supply at present is far in excess of the 
demand, and is likely to continue to be so. But 
the age-limit of 3) will automatically exclude all 
except those who have passed early and who on 
that accoynt will presumably be also intellec- 
tually superior to the rest, Or the Government 
may nominate a certain number (according to 
requirements) from the successful law graduates 
of each year, and when the nominces of a parti- 
cular year are exhausted pass on to the nominces 
of the next succeeding year. In making nomi- 
nations, the Government should in my opinion 
go by the results of the examination to the 
extent of two-thirds of the nominees, and choose 
the remaining one-third with a view to secure as 
far as practicable due representation of the 
various classes and communities in the public 
service. Of course, a nominee will have no 
claim to be appointed unless when his turn comes 
he is not superannuated and has otherwise 
qualified himself. 

27949 (5). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the pre- 
sent system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct recruitment do you recommend (2) open 
competition, (/) nomination, (c) combined nomina- 
tion and examination, or (¢) some other method ? 
Please describe fully the system that you 
recommend ?—For direct recruitment for the 
Executive branch I would recommend that two- 
thirds of the appointments be fillel by open 
competition, and one-third by nomination from 
among university graduates of distinction, so as 
to secure, as far as practicable, due representation 
of the various classes and communities in the 
public service. 
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27950 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ?—The probationary period for the Judi- 
cial branch should in my opinion be three years 
and not two, 

27951 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction ?—I am of opinion that it is 
very desirable that Executive officers should not 
have magisterial powers, but if this isnot feasible 
on the score of expense, I would suggest that at 
any rate officers below the rank of Mémlatdér 
should not be invested with magisterial powers, 
and no officer below the rank of Deputy Collector 
should be invested with the powers of a first 
class Magistrate. 

27952 (21), Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “The Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not, what would you suggest ?—The designa- 
tion has come to be a badge of inferiority in 
relation to holders of “listed” posts, and this 
inferiority is accentuated by the invidious 
treatment accorded to them in the matter of 
pay. The holders of “listed” posts have in my 
opinion good cause to be dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which relegates them to an inferior 
service and classes them with their subordinates. 
It is a significant fact that the “Statutory 
Civilians” in this Presidency had to a man 
elected to continue under the old system, 
presumably because, though their pay and 
prospects were not the same as those of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service, they were 
at any rate classed with the latter and were 
looked upon as members of the same Service, 
I am for a reversion in this respect to the 
status quo ante. 

27953 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ? —The existing 
rates of pay and grading in the subordinate 
judiciary of this Presidency are, in my opinion, 
inadequate, and I strongly recommend that 
they should be revised. The administration of 
civil justice in this country primarily and 
principally rests with the Subordinate Judges, 
Their work is of a responsible character requir- 
ing high legal attainments, hard and conscien- 
tious work, and absolute integrity, and they 
do it very creditably on the whole, and of late 
years more creditably than before. Their rates 
of pay have not been revised, I do not. know 
exactly for how many years now, but certainly 
for a considerable time; and in the meantime 
living has become much more costly and the 
standard of living has also materially advanced. 
Irccommend the abolition of the grade of 
Rs. 150, a substantial reduction in the number 
of appointments in the Rs. 200 grade, a pro- 
portionate and properly distributed increase in 
the number of higher appointments, and the 
creation of a grade of Rs, 1,000 with at least 
two appointments in that grade, 
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Mr. PuHgrozesgan JEHANGIRsHAN TALEYARKHAaN, called and examined. 


27954. (Chairman.) You are an Acting District 
and Sessions Judga?—I am, 


27955. Youare not, I understand, in favour 
of simultaneous or separate examinations ?—I am 
not. 


27956. But in order to provide further 
facilities for Indians to enter the Service you 
would increase the number of Government 
scholarships and would revise the syllabus of 
the examination ?—Yes, 


27957. You would also make the maximum. 


age limit for Indians one year higher than that for 
European candidates ?—Yes. 


27958. And you would like to see the listed 
posts increased also ?——-Moderately, yes. 


27959. You would create at least 25 Govern- 
ment scholarships distributed over the whole of 
India. Would you raise them from each 
University ?—I am not prepared to say whether 
they should be attached to a University or 
whether Government itself should distribute the 
scholarships, 


27960, You merely throw out the suggestion 
that there should be 25 scholarships ?—Yes. 


27361. Would they be tenable for three 
years?—Yes. It would be a good thing to give 
the man a thorough training. 


27962, How would you award your szholar- 
ships?—To the best men, on the results of the 
University examinations. 

27963. Yon would select?—I would select 
from graduates of distinction in the Universi ies. 

27964. So that your scholars would come 
from the Universities -—-They would. 

27965. Hut not necessarily from the five 
Universities as suvgested by some witnesses, but 
might be selected from the best scholars, probably 
all of one University ?— Yes. 

27966. Do you propose to retain the age 
limit for Europeans as it is at present ?—I 
have not considered that point at all. I say let 
the age limit for Indians be higher by a year 
whatever the age limit for the Kuropean is. I do 
not know what age limit would be suitable for 
Europeans. 

27967. What age limit would be suitable for 
Indians ?—-About 24, 

27968, At waat age does a man generally 
graduate ab Bombay University ?—~He takes his 
B.A. degree at 19 to 20 and the double degree at 
22 to 23. 

27969. You would place the holders of listed 
posts on the same level as the members of the 
Fo we. Mes) @ 
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only apply to the Judicial, and there a Sub- 
ordinate Judge does not get his first appointment 
in the ordinary way until he is thirty. Then if 
is some years b2fore he is considered fit to hold 
qualifying post. 

27978. Would you like t» see a scheme by 
which young men of ability would be recruited 
to the Provincial Services, and moved up by seleo= 
tion so that they reached Indian Civil Service 
posts at an earlier age than officers now reach 
them ?—I do not think you would secure as good 
men as you do under the present system. 


27974. Doyou not think that a brilliant young 
man passing up by selection would be a better officer 
than anolder man who goes up by easier stages ? 
—Occasionally you might get such aman, but 
I do not think on the whole you would get a 
better lot of men by that system thaa by the pre- 
sent system, 

27975. You do not hold the view that officers 
attain to positions in listed posts too late ?—That 
is a drawback no doubt. 


27976. Youdoadmit that to bea drawback ?— 
Yes, that he should get it so late as that. 


27977. Would you not like to see that draw- 
back removed ?—Yes, but you would not secure the 
same efficiency I believe. 

27978. So that, when you suggest an extension 
of the listed posts system it is on the assumption 
that the present practice obtains of going steadily 
through the Provincial Service and reaching those 
posts rather late in life ?—Yes. 

27979. Are you ia favour of direct recruit- 
ment from the Bar for the Judicial branch ? 
—Yes. 

27980. Why do you suggest that the proba- 
tionary period for the Judicial branch should be 
increased from two to three years?—I have 
reconsidered that matter and I do not think it 
should be increased. 

27931. Do you think the two years’ probation 
as at present is useful ?—There are certain draw- 
backs, but on the whole I think that period ought 
to be retained and not extended. 

27982. What pay does an officer receive now 
during his period of training ?-Rs, 150. 

27983. You are not satisfied with the present 
rates of pay. You suggest that Assistant Judges 
should have a salary of Rs. 800 or Rs. 900, 
Have they not that already ?—The Civilian Assist- 
ant, not the Provincial. The latter gets only 
Rs. 500 and 600. 

27984. You would like to see them rise to 
Rs. 800 and 909 ?—Rs. 500, 600 and 800. 

97985 Three orades ?——Yes. 
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as much as the pay of the Civilian Judge in the 
lowest grade, and the pay of the Provircial Judge 
in the lowest grade should be higher than that 
of a Civilian Assistant Judge. 


27989. You say that listed-post officers, after 
25 years’ service, should receive a maximum 
pension of Rs. 6,000. What is the present 
Maximum pension ?—Rs. 5,000. 

27990. (Lord Ronaldshay.) What are your 
chief objections to a system of simultaneous exami- 
nations ?—In the present state of educationin this 
country I think that recruitment by an examination 
in India will lower efficiency and weaken the Service. 
Our system of education is still defective, more 
especially on the moral] side. In my opinion, men 
who are recruited here will be inferior mentally 
ag well as morally to men recruited in England. 
One result of that will be that Government will 
be seriously embarrassed in promoting Indians to 
higher posts, and, however fairly they may act, 
their impartiality will be questioned. Iam, there- 
fore, not in favour of any radical change in the 
present system. 

27991. You say that men holding listed posts 
should be put on a footing of equality in all 
respects with the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. Io you mean that these men should be 
eligible for promotion to any Civil Service post or 
only for the listed posts ?— No particular posts are 
listed co far as I understand. 

27992. A particular class of posts is listed 
surely ?—Yes, I mcan equality in point of pay 
and prospects, 

27993. You do not mean that these men 
should be eligible for promotion to any other 
Civil Service posts in the same way as a member 
of the Indian Civil Service ?-—No. 

27994, What would your opinion be with 
regard tothe suggestion that picked men from 
the Provincial Service should be promoted to the 
Indian Civil Service, and should then be eligible 
for promotion to any Civil Service post in the 
same way that members of the Indian Civil 
Service are now ?—I do not see how that would 
work. You choose a Provincial Service man from 
his branch of the Service and be must remain in 
the branch he is in. He is not good for an 
appointment outside that branch, either Judicial 
or Executive. 

27995. But in the Indian Civil Service you 
have the two branches also. I was not contem- 
plating that a man who was promoted from the 
Executive side of the Provincial Service should be 
eligible for a District Judgesbip; I naturally 
assumed that if he was nromntad fram the Reanntien 
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27998. (Str Theodore Morison.) These scholar- 
ships you propose are to be like the Government 
scholarships given now ?—Yes. 

27999. Are they to be given on the recom- 
mendation of the University ?—-I have not con- 
sidered that point. 

28000. Do you propore that twenty-five 
should be the total number, or do you propose to 
give twenty-five a year ?—T wenty-five, tenable for 
three years, If you had, say, twenty-five this 
year, you would have twenty-five next year also 
but in the fourth year the first ycar’s twenty-five 
would be available. 

28001. That makes seventy-five in all?—For 
the first three years it would be seventy-five, but 
later on you would have the first year’s available.* 

28002. With regard to your answer to question 
(104), supposing these alterations vere made in the 
matter of pay and so on in the Provincial Service, 
do you think that Service would form an honour- 
able and satisfactory avenue to the public service 
for Indians? It has been described as a pariah 
service and as having the stigma of inferiority ; 
but..would you te satisfied with it supposing the 
alterations you suggest are made ?—Yes. Tam 
quite confident that if these alterations are made 
the inferiority would disappear. 

28003. And it would become a satisfactory 
and honourable avenue for Indians to the public 
gsetvice ?—Ycs. 

28004, (Mr. Chaubal.) You want the salaries 
of the Assistant Judges in the Provincial Service 
to be taised ?—Yes. 

28005. Although Assistant Judges ave selected 
from the Provincial Service, you think it is likely 
that they have to remain for a long time on 
Rs, 500 and Rs. 600?—Yes. 

28006. Your proposal is that the pay of the 
Assistant Judge should be higher than that of the 
First Grade Sub-Judge ?—Should be higher or 
at least as high, Then you would have a wider 
field for selection also. 

28007. The Assistant Judge selected from the 
Provincial Service does exactly the same work as 
the European Assistant Judge, does he not?— 
Yes. 

28008. He is liable to be posted to any place 
in which the European Indian Civil Servant may 
be posted ?— Yes. 

28009. And he has to do all that work side 
by side with the European Indian Civil Servant 
and is getting only Rs. 500 or Rs, 600 ?~That 
is 80. 

28010, 

Q8art. 


It is that what you object to?—Yes. 


Similarly in tha anco af tha Thi-tet ne 
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vincial Service to District and Session Judgeships 
have to spend more in order to keep up the style 
and dignity of their office ?—It is so. 

28014. You would not make any deduction in 
the salary on account of the listed posts being 
held by Indians ?-——No, 

28015. In your anewer to question (9) I do 
not quite follow what ycu say about the proka- 
tionary pericd for the Judicial branch ?—I have 
withdrawn my proposal after reconsidering the 
matter. I now think it is not desirable to make 
any change in the present system. 

28016. But what do you call the yeriod of 
prcbation in the Judicial branch ?—The two years 
period durirg which a new Subordinate Judge has 
to be on probation. 

28017. Is it not at present the case that 
generally a man rises from Rs, 150 to Ka. 200 
within less than two years?—It may happen, 
although the case is rare, 

£8018. 1£ you lookintoit you will find it is 
generally co, 1 think ?—I do not thirk it is so in 
late years. 

28019, In answer to question (18) you suggest 
that at any rate officers telow the rank of 
Mémlatdér chould not be invested with magisterial 
powers, Why do you confine your recommendation 
to pereons exercising third class magisterial powers 
only ?— Tke cbjccticns to a combination of the two 
functions in one and tke eame cfficer weaken as you 
go higher in the official scale. They are strorgest 
in the case of a low yaid Kérktn-Magistrate of 
inferior mental and moral calibre, and less strong 
in the case of a Mémlatddér, and weaker still in 
tke case of a Deputy cr Asistant Collector. 


28020. The powers also are weaker ?—Yes. 


28021. I suppose you would much rather see 
that this defect was altogether removed ?-—Yes. 


2&022. Is your answer in which you say you 
do not approve of this combiration based on 
experience ’— Yes, it is based cn experience. 


28025. (Mr. Sly.) should like to have an 
explanation of your obiuion regarding the rules 
of recruitment for the Provincial Service, Why 
is it that you wich to leave out Rule 8 (e)? That 
rule is the qualifying post rule. My first rearon is 
that the Bar is a much better training ground 
for a Subordinate Judge than these posts; my 
second objection is that it is not desirable that 
men who are to be Subordinate Judges should 
serve on low paid appointments and associate with 
men who may be later on serving urder them; my 
third objection is that if the present system is con- 
tinued we shall later on have hardly any Subordinate 
Judges of more than twenty years’ experience; 
at most my fourth objection is that these men block 
promotion uf the regular establishment to whom 
these appointments are prizes, 


28024. Regular office establishments you 
mean?—Yes. This has an injurious effect on 
recruitment for the regular establishment, because 
if the prize appointments are gone you do not get 
sufficiently gocd men for the ministerial appoint. 
ments, 

28025. Is not that statement of the case more 
applicable to Rule (c), the one in which these minis- 
terial officers are included ?—It is a misprint. I¢ 
is Rule (c) I cbject to. 

28026, What is the point of your objection 
to the cecond part of Rule 10? Is that alsoa 
misprint ?— There is a mistake there aleo I think. 
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28027. Perhaps you will put it straight for us 
in your written evidence afterwards. You suggest 
that in making nominations the Government should 
go by the results of the examination: to what 
examination do you refer there?—The LL.B. 
Examination. 


28028. How about the other cources of ree 
cruitment ?—I should say the LL.B. and the High 
Court Pleaders’ Examination. 

£8029. That the Government should nominate 
candidates strictly by the result of those examin 
ations ?—Yes. 

28030. Do you wish to allow Government any 
rights of selection in regard to officers at all ?— 
T have said two-thirds may be filled by the results 
of the examination. 

28031. With regard to two-thirds you would 
simply follow the results of the examination ?— 


es. 

28032. (Mr. Madge.) How many years’ service 
do you count ?—About thirteen, 

28038, Have you had both Judicial and 
Executive service ?—No, only Judicial. 

28034. At what pericd of your service did you 
join the Judicial branch ?—I have been in the 
Judicial branch from the very start. 

28085. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Were you a 
pleader before you were brought into the Judicial 
Service f—Y es, 

28086. (Mr. Heaton.) When a young man 
passes his examination, say for the LL.B., he 
gets his degree in the course of a month or two and 
may then apply to be enrolled as a candidate for a 
Sub-Judgeship, and he does so apply ?—Yes. 

28037. But as a matter of fact he will not be 
qualified to obtain the post for three years after 
that ?—That is so. 

28038. So that his name is enrolled as a 
candidate three years before there is any possibility 
of his being given an appointment ?— Yes. 


28039. How would you work out your scheme 
of selecting according to the examination? You 
do not know beforehand bow many appointments 
there will be three or more years hence. You 
would have a man applying this year and he cannot 
get an appointment until 1917 vr 1918 ?—But we 
know that on an average the number of vacancies’ 
is about five in a year. 


28040. You go by the average number of 
vacancies ?— Yes. 

28041. How many would you select each 
year ?—About 10. 


28042. To allow for casualties, refusals, and: 
so on [—Yes, 

28043. With reference to appellate work done 
by Subordinate Judges, do not you think that 
that ought to be specially remunerated in some 
way ?—Yes, I should think so. 


28044, There might be a higher grade with 
some special rates of pay?—That would be one 
way. 

28045. You were a Subordinate Juige yourself 
at one time ?—Yes. 


28046. Sothat you have personal knowledge 
of these matters ?—I have. 

28047. (Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to. 
question (6) of the Provincial Service you say that 
for direct recruitment for the Executive branch you 
would recommend that two-thirds of the appoint 
menta should be filled by open competition. When 
would you enforce the conditions prescribed by the 
Government of India that the candidate isj to be 
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of sound health physically, and ofactive habits, and 
be of good character: before the examination 
or after ?—The good conduct certificate mast be 
before the examination, and the rest could be left 
tiil after the examination, as is now done in all 
such cases. For the Indian Civil Sorvica the man 
is examined afterwards. He takes a certain 
amount of risk when he goes up for the examina- 
tion, because he may not be physically fit. 

28048, If you have a spacial examination it 
‘is no use aliowing canlidates to appzar and to be 
rejected afterwards ?—He can be examined b2fore 
by his own physician. 

28019, It would be hard on a candidate to be 
rejected after passing the examination on the 
ground of bad health?—There would be so many 
candidates that it would be rather a difficult matter 
to examine them beforehand for physical fitness, 
and it would be a waste of labour. 


- 28050, But if would save the labour of 
examiving them afterwards?—The better plan 
would be to examine them after they have passed. 


28051. Do you think thas this special examin- 
ation is necessary in addition to the high educa- 
tional qualification preszribed by the Government 
of India ?—-Unless that were made more defirite, 
for instanze that it was dafined as First Ciass 
M.A. or First Class B.A. 


28052, In that case you would disp2nsa with 
the special examination ?—~—I shoald think it un- 
necessary in that case. 


28053. As regards magisterial powara, ia your 
answer to question (18) you suggest that at any 
rate officers below the rank of Mémlatddr should 
not be invested with magisterial powers, and no 
o‘ficer below the rank of Deputy Collector should 
be invested with the powers of a First Class 
Magistrate. Do you know that the Head Kérktins 
do not exercise even third class powers when the 
Mémlatddr is present ?—I am not aware of it, 

28054, Supposing the Head Kérkén never 
exercises mazisterial powers, aad when the Mamlat- 

‘ déris away the police bring an aceused p2rson, and 
that person cannot be remanded owing to the Karktin 
not having magisterial powers, would not you say 

. that in order to avoid inconvenience and delay Third 
Class Magistrate’s powers should be given to him 
during the absence of the Maémlatdér ?——Yes, the 
Krkiin may be given those limited powers. 





28083. Limited powers to remind a pezson 
aid limite] powers of trying petty cazesin the 
Mémlatddar’s absence? Supposing thera is trouble 
und2r the Public Conveyances Ast and tha Mémlat- 
dér is away, would you rather allow the accused 
person to wait until the Mdmlatdér comes back 
from a long tour, or woald you give petty powers 
to the Third Class, Magistrate to try such cases ?—~ 
I should have no objection to his baing invested 
with such powers whereby he can only impose a 
small fine. 

28056. As you know, there are tdlukas about 
sixty miles away from District Head-quartars, 
an] if there is no First Class Magistrate it would 
cause great inconvenience and delay, espacially 
in the rainy season, to bring the witnesses and 
accuse] persoas sixty miles. Under these ciream- 
stances would not you invest special Mé4mnlatdirs 
with first class powers and station them at sush 
distant tdlukas ?—-My idea is that it would be 
batter if M4mlatiérs hal not first class powers, 

28057. You would not consider the ineon- 
venience and delay in bringing the accused and 
witnesses sixty miles in the rainy scason P—-That 
could be avoided in another way. 

28058, How ?—I cannot say at the moment, 

23059. In your answer to question (24) you 
recommend the abolition of the gral of Rs. 150 
and a substantial reduction in the number of 
appointments in the Rs, 209 grads, Perhaps you 
know that Mémlatdérs are included in ‘the 
Provincial Service ?—~Yes., 

23060. And they do criminal work and have a 
gool deal of travelling to do? —Yes. 

28051. And the lowest grade Mémlatdér goats 
Rs. 150 ?—They do. 

28952, Would you recommend any increase of 
pay for those Mdémiatd4rs? —I hava not considered 
the question. 

23083, (Mr. Chaubal.) In how many districts 
have you served as District and Sessions Judge ?P—— 
Four, 

28064. In ths performance of your duties as 
District and Sassions Judge in those four districts 
did you find yourself hampered because you had 
nos worked as an Assistant Collector or done any 
Executive work which Assistant Collectors are 
ordinarily supposed to do?—-No, I did not, 

(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 a, m.) 
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Sir Murray Hamre, £K.C.S.1., 0.1.8. 
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JosepH Joun Heaton, Esq., 1.0.8., Judge of 
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Masavev Baaskar Cuausat, Bsq, 6.8.1, 
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M.S. D. Burtur, Esq., ¢.v.0,, 0.1.8. (Joint Secretary). 


REGINALD Pocock Barrow, Hsq,, 1.¢.8., Commissioner, Northern Division, 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


28065 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
‘by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—-The present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination has 
the drawback of opening the doors of the Service 
even to men who, though book-learned, are in no 
way qualified to discharge the duties and bear the 
_ responsibilities of an officer of Government in 
India. But I take it that it is impossible to 
evolve any system of recruitment which will abso- 
-lutely ensure the rejection of unsuitable men. 
And that being so, I believe that the existing 
system works quite as well as any other that we 
might have adopted, and that it is generally satis- 
factory in principle. Generally speaking, and as 
far as my experience teaches me, it gives us 
recruits who on considerations of character, 
-moanners, education and physique are nof un- 
. suitable, 

28066 (2). In what respects, if any,de-you | 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest f—The 
only alteration I would suggest is the lowering 
of the limit of age of admission to from 17 to 19, 

for T think that eandidates now arrive in ths 
country later than is advisable. A man arriving 


in India at the age of 25 has more fixed precone 
ceptions and finds it more difficult to get rid of 


them if they are erroneous than one coming out 


at the age of 21. The extra time now allowed 
enables a man to take his Degree at the Univer- 
sity, but the years so spent would in my opinion 
be employed to batter advantage in acquiring ex- 
perience of India and Indian conditions, More- 
over, the younger man is far less likely to come 
out married, and [ consider that it is better for 
aman—better I mean so far ag his work is 
concerned—to be without a wife during the first 
three years at least of his service, 


28037 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 


other natural-born subjects of His Majesty?~ . 


I consider the system equally suitable for the ad- 
mission of Natives of India and of other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty, and that it provides 
adequately for the legitimate aspirations of 
Natives of India. 


28068 (5). Do you consider that the combiga- 
tion of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?—[ understand “Indian interaats ” 
to ms3an “‘ the interests of Indians”. I have ao 
personal experience of the effect of the combigae 
tion of the three examinations, but I suppose the 
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inevitable result of the combination is to increase 
the odds against the Indian candidate, He seeks 
only an Indian appointment, whereas other candi- 
dates with a preference for the Home or Colonial 
Service must be glad to accept an Indian 
appointment on failuie to secure their original 
choice. 


28069 (6). Jf you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would pro- 
pose. Do you reccmmend a system tased on 
any of the following principles :—(a) Selection 
by headmasters of schools approved or otherwise : 
(4) ‘Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise : (c) Nomination by head- 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: (d) 
Combined nomination and examination :(e) Any 
other method?Please see answer to ques- 
tion (10). Ihave already shown that I consider 
the present system to be satisfactory in princi- 
ple. Jam opposed to the principle of selection 
—if it can be avoided—because there is always 
the risk that selection may occasionally mean 
influence or personal predilection. 


98070 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examinaticn in India 
“and in England, open in both cases to all 
- natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—-I pre- 
sume that “a systcm of simultaneous examina- 
tion in India and in England ” implies that the 
competition in India would be fcr a portion only 
of the vacancies of a given year. Ihave already 
expressed the opinion that the present system— 
which involves the passing of an examination in 

' England— provided adequately for the legitimate 
_aspirations of Natives of India; I would now 
add that asystem of simultaneous examination is 
not merely unnecessary, but positively objection- 
able, There are many objections, amongst them 
being the enormously increased strain of competi- 
tion amongst Indian youths by giving to thou- 
sands of them who are at present shut out a 
chance of entering the lists, the probability that 
the tendency for appointments to fall almost 
exclusively to one or two classes would be greatly 
accentuated, and the risk of the contents of 
examination papers being divulged in India in 
time to be of use to candidates there, but I will 

' only refer to the two which appear to me to have 
. most weight. After a service of over 27 years in 
_ this country I am persuaded that its administra- 
tion must be based on Western ideals and con- 
ducted on Western principles, and that the intro- 
duction of a system of simultaneous examination 
inIndiaand in England would be likely to effect 
a change in this respect in the case of Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service. The system 
would do away with the necessity at present 
existing for every Indian candidate to receive 
training and education during two or three or 
even more of his most impressionable years in 

’ "Western surroundings, ccming in daily contact 
with, and being necessarily affected by, Western 

_ manners, customs and ways of thought. No 
“-amcunt of training of Indians in India, even 
under Eurcpean supervisicn, could make up for 


the loss of those two or three years of training 
in Europe prior to obtaining admission to the 
service. Moreover I apprehend that any exam- 
ination held in India for appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service might expose us to very 
serious risk of allowing appointments to go tothe 
disloyal. Under the present system there is, if we 
like to take it, some opportunity of ascertaining 
the antecedents of the small number of candidates 
who proceed to England to appear at the open 
competitive examination ; it would be difficult to 
know much about the crowd of youths who 
would come in from all parts of India to compete 
at an examination held in India. 


28071 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres within His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions ?— No. 

28072 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by ineans of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? Ifso, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—I am altogether opposed to a 
separate examination in India, nor do I consider 
that Natives of India have any right to a fixed 
proportion of the appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service. What they have a right to is an oppor- 
tunity to compete for appointments with other 
subjects of His Majesty. 


£8073 (10). If you do not approve of simuls 
tuneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which: 
“Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination ; (6) combined nominae 
tion and examination ; or (¢) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend, In particular, do you consider 
it desirable that, whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
My answers to previous questions make it clear 
that I do not favourany system of special selec- 
tion of Indians for the Indian Civil Service. But 
if some system of preference must be introduced 
I should be disposed to advise the yearly nomina- 
tion in India of a certain number of Indian youths 
ofnot more than 17 years of age, who would be 
required to undergo three years’ training at one 
of the English Universities and to pass certain 
qualifying examinations before returning to Indin 
to take up their appointments. During their train- 
ing they should receive £150 a year. In sucha 
case the ultimate power of nomination would rest 
with the Governor-General, who would select from 
nominees put forward by each Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The latter would be guided in 
making nominations by considerations of family, 
position in life, physique, education and loyalty 
tothe Crown. It would in this way be possible to 
provide for the representation of all classes and 
communities whose representation is desirable, 
I unhesitatingly reply in the negative to the 
question whether I consider it desirable that aid 
classes and communities:should be represented’; 
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only chaos could result from recruiting men who 
could not possibly work together in the same 
district or in the same office. 


- 28074 (11), If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India, do 
you consider that ‘Natives of India” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that’ right to other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—Please see my 
reply to the previous question. The nomination 
of ‘* Natives of India” in India would be justifi- 
able only on the assumption that open competi- 
tion in Kngland does not give them a fair chance. 
The system which I have outlined, and which I 
do not recommend but have put forward as a 
possibility, would give to “ Natives of India” a 
certainty of a number of appointments every 
year and place them in a much better position 
than they now are. Having compensated them 
in one direction I cannot see any reason why 
they should obtain further compensation in the 
shape of the right to compete in England; to 
grant them such further compensation would 
be to lessen the chances of other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. 


28075 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed-posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom- 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services ?—The system of nomination re- 
ferred to in my answer to question (10) would be 
supplementary to, and not in lieu of, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
the Provincial Services. 


28076 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?—I 
do not recommend any change in the method of 
recruitment. If any change at all is needed 
in the method of filling judicial appointments it 
is, I think, in connection with the training after 
admission to the service. Personally I am of 
opinion that the few years’ service in the Revenue 
Department usually given to the future Judge, 
which brings him into close touch with the 
people and affords him an opportunity to learn 
something of their customs and lines of thought, 
cannot fail to be of great assistance to him in 
his judicial career. After a few years’ work in 
the Revenue Department a man is not in a bad 
position to make up his mind whether he is 
more fitted for the Judicial Branch than for the 
Revenue, and he is much less likely to make a 
mistake in this respect than if he were called 
upon to exercise his choice before entering the 
service. I can offer no suggestions for change 
in the method of training between appointment 
to the service and appointment to a judicial 
post. 

28077 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
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retained, please state the age limits that you, 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi« 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in England, 
or candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I favour the limit of 17 to 19, so 
that candidates may be attracted at about the 
normal school-leaving age in Englaud. Under 
those conditions and with a two years’ probation 
atone of the Universities, candidates would come 
out to India at the age of about 20 or 21, when 
they are full of enthusiasm, less handicapped by 
preconceived ideas than ata later stage, less 
prone to find subordination irksome, and usually . 
unmarried, 


28078 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits. 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (age limits 21—-23 or 22—-24 years, 
followed by one year’s probation) ?—=I find it 
impossible to differentiate. According to my 
observation the men who have entered the service 
since 1891 are indistinguishable from those who 
entered between 1878 and 1891, except perhaps 
in that they are better educated. It may even 
be that they are, as a body, intellectually superior, 
but I do not consider this as an argument in 
favour of the later age, because, in my humble 
opinion, the servant of the Crown in India is 
more usefully equipped with common sense, 
streneth of character and fairness in judgment. 
than with brilliancy of intellect. 


28079 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—As a class I have found those 
recent recruits with whom I have come in 
contact much the same as their predecessors 
entering the service under the same rules, 


28080 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ?— 
About 20 or 21 in my opinion. 


28081 (19). What age limits for the open com= 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
“ Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I do not recommend 
any differentiation. 


28082 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate who 
may fail shall, to whatever calling he may 
devote himself, have any reason to regret the 
time and labour which he had spent in preparing 
himself to be examined,” and that the object 
should be to secure, not specialists in any parti- 
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eular subject that may be useful in a subsequent 
Indian career, but the ordinary well-educated 
young man of the period I certainly accept 
the principle stated and which has been followed 
since 1854, = 

28083 (22). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “ Native of India” and other 
candidates?——It follows from my answers to 
previous questions that I consider no differentia- 
tion desirable. 

28084 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 

proportion of Huropean subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that ‘Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—To the first part of this question 
I answer in the affirmative because I can see 
no escape from the proposition if we are to 
retain our paramount position in India, This, in 
my opinion, applies with greater force to the 
executive posts of the Revenue Department than 
to posts in the Judicial Department, I consider 
it desirable that, as far as possible, the control of 
the districts should be in the hands of Europeans. 
In this Presidency we now have 26 districts 
‘(including the Upper Sind Frontier, which is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner), and I 
am of opinion that at least 75 per cent. of these, 
or 18, should always be in the hands of Europeans, 
Tam not recommending that 6 districts should 
be made over to Natives of India, but am merely 
indicating the limit beyond which I do not think 
we should go. I take it that the proportion 
‘below which the number of the higher posts of 
the Civil Administration held by Europeans 
should not be allowed to fall is, in the case of this 
Presidency, about 68 per cent. of the superior 
posts referred to in List Bof Appendix VII. 
Under present conditions I consider that the 
‘most we can do is to admit Natives of India to 
some 82 per cent. atthe outside of the posts 
included in the Indian Civil Service cadre. 


28085 (28). Do you consider that ‘the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—I have nothing to say in favour of 
the Statutory Civilian and have no desire to see 
the'system, under which he obtained an appoint- 
‘ment, revived. 

28086 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
yeeruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (a) military officers, and (4) 
others; and give details of the latter ?—When 
I first went to Sind; about the end of 1887 
I think, most of the District officers were mem- 
bers.of. the Sind Commission ; to a large extent, 
though not entirely, the Commission was: re~ 
eruited from military officers. The remainder 
were for the most part men who, not belonging 
to any other service, obtained a direct nomination 
from, I think, the Governor in Council. The 


Sind Commission is now represented only by 
Mr. Horace Mules, C.S,1., now Chairman of the 
Karachi Port Trust. 


28087-8 (81). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted ?—I can see no advantage in reviving the 
system, 


28089 (34), Are all the posts thus listed ordina- 
rily and regularly filled by “ Natives of India” ? 
If not, please state for the last five years to what 
extent there has been any failure to work up to 
the authorised list, and explain the reasons ?—The 
answer to this question will, I presume, be . 
furnished by or on behalf of the Bombay 
Government. The post of Télukdéri Settlement 
Officer has, with the exception of a short leave 
vacancy, been held by amember of the Indian 
Civil Service ever since I assumed charge of the 
Division in 1908. The reason for his holding it is 
that it was desirable to have in the appointment 
the best man available and the best man available 
happened to be a member of the covenanted 
service. , 


28090 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—A period of probation in England 
is, I think, certainly desirable. It is desirable 
that a successful candidate should go through a 
special course in Law and Language before com- 
ing out to India. One year is not too long for 
candidates passing in under the existing condi- 
tions, nor would two years be too long if the 
age limit were lowered. 


28091 (44), What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (4) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you ?—-(a) One year. (6) Three 
years in the case of Natives of India nominated 
in India under the suggestions contained in my 
reply to a previous question, and two years if 
the existing system be continued but the age 
limit lowered. 


28092 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—~Yes, 


28093 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—TI should prefer to see all 
probationers trained at the same University, 
It would surely be an advantage for all the 
men of one year to be together during the 
period of probation at the same University 
where they would get to know each other and 
form friendships which might be lasting. 
Moreover, if all probationers were trained at 
the same University that University would 
specialise in the matter of their training. 
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28094 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period 
of probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—Yes. The 
allowance should be £150 a year with £50 at the 
end of the probation to pay for the passage to 
India. 

28095 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (4) Political Economy, (c) 
Accounts ?-—I do not consider that (i) is very 
useful, A few days’ attendance in an Indian 
Court where the candidate could observe actual 
Indian procedure would be far more useful ; 
(ii) is very desirable, as also (iii) with colloquial 
instruction in Hindustani and the vernacular 
which the candidate will afterwards use. (iv) (6) 
is also desirable, while (iv) (a) and (iv) (c) are not. 

28096 (33). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—~In England. 

28097 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start ut some suitable piace in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—The proposal 
does not commend itself to me in any way. 

28098 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in Law required by 
probationers can be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the Kuro- 
pean student’s point of view, and the difficulty 
of arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—I£ the 
“ suitable scheme ”’ postulates that instruction 
would be given ina central institution located in 
a favourable spot the “ arduous study ” difficulty 
may safely be disregarded, for when he is once in 
harness the Indian Civilian’s labour will ordi- 
narily be far more arduous than while he is 
studying languages and law. Transfer to India 
the teaching staff now available in England and 
arrange for such a degree of permanency as 
will obviate frequent changes of personnel and 
you can remove the objections raised. But the 
cost would be altogether disproportionate to the 
amount of public advantage gained. Another 
consideration to be borne in mind is that some 
of the most effective teachers in England are 
retired servants of the Crown in India who 
place at the student’s disposal the experience 
they have gained while in service, and who are 
unable to stand further residence in-the East. 
Their services would be lost with the removal 
of the training ground to India. 


28099 (57). If you have recommended’ the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruite 
ment in India for “ Natives of India,” whether 
in lieu of or supplementary to the system of 
recruitment in Enyland, please state what system 
of probation you recommend for such officers ?—= 
I have already outlined the system of probation 
which I would propose for Natives of India,’ 
nominated in India I suggest so long a period 
as three years only because the nominees will 
not previously have resided in England. The 
will not need so long for the mere study of law, 
or the acquisition of Oriental languages other 
than their own vernacular, I cannot suggest 
the exact course of study which should be pre- 
scribed for them, but I am not recommending 
the scheme. 

28100 (58). In particular, if a period of proba+ 
tion is recommended for such officers, du you 
advise that it should be passed in England or in 
India ?—In England certainly. 

28101 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of Junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments in India? If 
not, what change should, in your opinion, be 
introduced ?—Beyond arranging for their passing 
examinations in subjects of which a knowledge 
is essential, we confine our training of junior 
members of the Service to thrusting a measure 
of responsibility upon them as soon as possible 
and allowing them to learn by experience. I 
see no reason to be dissatisfied with the results 
of this method. I believe it would be an advan- 
tage if before being placed in charge of a Sub- 
Division, or of a single Téluka, every Assistant 
Collector were required to hold charge of a 
Mamilatdar’s office for a period of at least two 
inonths. 

28102 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of 
the Indian languages possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are-you satisfied that European mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an ade- 
quate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and if not, how could this best. be 
remedied?—Possibly, less attention than formerly 
is now given to the study of the classical lan- - 
guages of the Kast, the reason being that men 
have now but little leisure for outside study. But 
Ido not observe that during my time in India 
there has been any deterioration in the know- 
ledge of the vernaculars by members of the 
Service in this Presidency. It is not necessary 
that they should obtain proficiency in Indian 
languages ; what is necessary is that they should 
be very proficient in the vernaculars of those 
parts of the Presidency in which they have to 
work, I am of opinion that, as a rule, they ave 
fairly proficient in these. 

28103 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of ‘service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that—(a) the members of the Service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or in- 
ferior appointments before they are called upon 
to discharge the duties of higher ones; and (8) 
that they should, throughout the whole period of 
their service, have sufficient salaries and suffi- 
ciently responsible duties. To secure these 
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objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior”? posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find 
himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments 
after the completion of eight years’ service. 
Do you accept this system? If so, do you 
consider that the period of eight years is suitable, 
or do you recommend any change? What alter- 
ation (if any) would be necessary if the age of 
recruitment were lowered ?—Even assuming 
that the original intention is carried out the 
arrangement now falls short of requirements in 
view of the great rise in prices in India in recent 
years. A salary of Rs. 1,000 a month is nominally 
equivalent to £800 a year, but it must not be 
forgotten that deductions have to be made from 
the Indian Civilian’s salary on account of his own 
pension and his family’s pensions as well as 
income-tax. Since I came out to India, the general 
cost of living has, I think I may safely say, 
increased by at least 30 per cent., while the 
sovereign kas become dearer to the Indian official 
who has to make remittances to England where 
also the general cost of living has increased.An 
income of £800 a year (minus deductions): after 
eight years’ service may be enough for a bachelor 
to live on in fair comfort, but it cannot be called 
wealth in the case of a married man who has 
perhaps to maintain a small family in England as 
well as keep himself in India, But the original 
intention is not fulfilled in many cases and there 
are many men who fail to obtain a practically 
permanent salary of Rs. 1,000 a month after 
eight years’ service. The current Bombay Civil 
List shows that out of 183 men whose service is 
over eight years, 38 whether on duty or on 
leave are drawing less than Rs. 1,000. It would 
not be showing excessive generosity if the 
prospective period were reduced to six years, 


28104 (87). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any sugges- 
tions to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—It should certainly be within the power 
of Government to compel an officer of proved 
inefficiency to retire whatever services he may 
belong to. It would pay Government to get 
rid of such an one even at the cost of a gratuity 
or reduced pension such as is now given to the 
officer whom ill health forces to retire, 


28105 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—In this Presidency there are 
three grades of District and Sessions Judges, and 
only two of Collectors. I urge the desirability 
' of adding a third grade of Collector drawing 
Rs. 2,500 per mensem, Provision has, I under- 
stand, been made for the constitution of a grade 
of Assistant Collector on Rs, 1,200 per mensem ; 
the change is greatly desirable. 

28106 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 18938, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 


domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants?’—Exchange compensation is 
unnecessary for new recruits; it could not be 
abolished in the case of those to whom it wag 
granted literally as compensation, without 
serious hardship. 

28107 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the dxisting graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I would rather see the pay of the lower 
grades of the service improved than a time-scale 
introduced. If a time-scale were introduced, I. 
would restrict its application to the Assistants. 

28108 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rate do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?--I consider that an approximate 
two-thirds of the Indian Civil Service pay is 
sufficient remuneration for Statutory Civilians. 
and’ Provincial Officers, 


28109 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take. 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? Ifso, to what 
is this due ?-- Officers are, I think, not able to- 
afford to take as much furlough now as they 
formerly were when their furlough pay had more 
purchasing value. They do not take less privilege 
leave, which is leave on full pay, than they used 
to, but I believe they take less furlough. 

28110 (107). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the- 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest ?—The only sugges- 
tion | would put forward is that privilege leave- 
should be allowed to accumulate up to a maxi-. 
mum of four months instead of three. The 
Government of India have under consideration 
certain modifications of the leave rules which, 
if given effect to, should remove all cause of 
complaint. 

28111 (115). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in 
what respects? What is, in your opinion, the 
appropriate remedy ?—Article 260 of the Civil 
Service Regulations provides for the grant of 
privilege leave due to an officer only on condi- 
tion that he has been on duty without interrup- 
tion for eleven calendar months. I have knowna 
case in which the enforcement of the proviso has 
pressed hardly on an officer. The appropriate. 
remedy is to deelare that as much privilege leave 
as is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may: 
be granted as soon as it is earned without refer-. 
ence to the time when leave was last taken. 

28112 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by the- 
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Government and by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—I have no reason to believe that 
the system is unacceptable to the men of my 
service in this Presidency but there are many 
who would be better satisfied if differentiation 
were permitted. 


28113 (120), Assuming the meintenance of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modi- 
fications in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons ?—TI believe that the Indian 
Civil Service is the only one which contri- 
butes a share of its own pension; the share 
contributed by the service is large, and although 
it is taken from the pay earned it is not available 
as a provision for his family after the death of a 
member of the service as it would be if paid into 
a Provident Fund or invested ina Life Assurance 
policy. Nor is it refunded to him if, for any 
reason, he has to leave the service without a 
pension. Ifhedies shortly after retirement and 
before he has been able to enjoy the fruit of his 
economies, no compensation on that account is 
allowed to his widow. The actuary could say 
with certainty how much of his own pension a 
member of the service has paid at the end of 
twenty-five years, Iam under the impression 
that ordinarily it is not far short of a half. I put 
forward the suggestion that cither the 4 percent. 
contribution should be remitted or, in the alter- 
native, that the monthly deductions on account of 
pension should be paid into a Provident Fund to 
be withdrawn on retirement and thereafter to be 
the absolute property of the subscriber, Govern 
ment continuing to pay as pension the share of 
the £1,000 per annum which they now pay. 


28114 (122). Do you consider that a similar 
system should be applied to the cases of high 
Executive officers, and if so, to which? Please 
state the amount of pension and the conditions 
which you recommend as suitable ?—I consider 
that a Member of the Executive Council who 
has filled his office for the full period of five years 
should draw a pension at the rate of £1,200 per 
annum, and that men retiring after three years’ 
service in the Comimissioner’s grade (by which I 
mean men holding appointments the pay of which 
is not less than Rs. 3,000 per mensem) should 
draw £1,100 pension. 


28115 (124). Do you recommend the intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—Yes, provided that the inefficiency 
is beyond all doubt, and provided that there is no 
chance of a man being condemned as inefficient 
on the report of a single superior officer. Proved 
inefficiency is extremely rare in the service ; when 
it occurs it must in almost every case become 
manifest early in a man’s service. When he has 
been tried under half-a-dozen different superior 
officers and has been pronounced by the majority 
of them to be hopelessly inefficient, I consider 
that Government should be able to dispense with 
his services on the ground that his retention 
would be injurious to the public interests, In 
such cases I would grant, say, two-thirds of the 
gratuity pension admissible to an officer of the 
same standing whom ill-health forces to retire. 
Government should have this power with respect 
to all services. 


wg 495—29 


28116 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both 
of the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
and compulsory retirement ?—~-The Indian Civil 
Service pension rules allow of no voluntary retire- 
ment until 25 years’ service has been rendered. 
I exclude of course retirement on sick pension 
which cannot be correctly called voluntary. Nor 
do they provide for compulsory retirement except 
after 35 years’ service counting from the 
date of first arrival in India. As soon as a man 
has earned his full pension—that is to say at 
the end of 25 years—it is possible to apply 
such indirect pressure as may induce him to go 
before completion of the full period of 35 years, 
but he cannot be compelled to retire. Now it . 
may well happen that Government have to deal 
with a man whom, for various good reasons other 
than inefficiency, they would be quite content to 
spare and who, being himself dissatisfied with the 
conditions under which he is serving, is prevented 
from retiring only by the fact that his service is 
less than 25 years and he can obtain no pension. I 
do not think thatthe public interests would be 
prejudiced by the adoption of a rule permitting a 
man, with the consent of the Local Government, 
and at. their convenience, to retire on a propor- 
tionate pension at any time after the completion 
of 17 years’ service. 


48117 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their altera- 
tion? Have you any proposals to make in regard 
to the present methods of working such regu- 
lations ?—Under the regulations a deceased 
subscriber's daughter, on her marriage, (at which 
time her pension ceases), is given a dowry of 
£250. If, however, she marries during her father’s 
lifetime, she obtains nothing whatever from 
the Fund in return for her father’s subscriptions. 
I venture to think that the £250 should be pay- 
able toher on her marriage whether the subseriber 
is alive or dead. Similarly, I consider that a 
payment should be made from the fund towards 
the expense of starting a son in life, as for 
example in the shape of a contribution towards his 
expenses at the University, even while the sub- 
scriber is still alive. 


Written anawers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


28118 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the 
most satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in 
the present system of recruitment do you 
recommend ? For direct recruitment do you 
recommend (a) open competition, (6) nomination, 
(ec) combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend ?—I can only speak 
of the Revenue Branch. Under the old system 
of promotion entirely from the lower grades we 
obtained a meritorious but usually poorly 
educated class of men. They were often pros 
moted rather as a reward for good and faithful 
service than because they had any special qualifi- 
cations for higher and more responsible appoint- 
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ments. The proportion of mediocritics was unduly 
high and the system had the additional disadvan- 
toge of promoting a man so late in life, and after 
so long a period of subordination, that he was 
never really able to accept responsibility or to 
show much initiative. Under the present system 
the doors of promotion from the ranks remain 
‘open, while the material to be found in the ranks 
is vastly superior to what it used to be. Direct 
‘appointments give us a gradual leavening of 
quite young men who may be trained from the 
first to bear responsibility and the terms of whose 
appointment ensure that they shall be well- 
educated. I approve of the system now obtaining 
in this Presidency which I believe to be some- 
thing as follows :—The number of appointments 
to be made is advertised in the public press and 
applications invited before a certain date. Candi- 
dates possessing some or all of the necessary quali- 
fications submit applications which are in due 
course considered individually by a Committee 
of Secretaries. The latter recommend one or more 
names on considerations of educational attain- 
ments, social standing, traditional loyalty and 
physique, and from the names submitted for 
. his consideration the Governor in Council makes 
a selection. 


28119 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider that only 
‘residents of the Province should ordinarily be 
recruited ?—As a matter of practice residents are 
usually employed, but, I can see no reason why 
the choice should necessarily be restricted to 
residents. 


28120 (16), To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required 
in this respect?—In the case of Deputy 
Collectors selection governs promotion to appoint- 
ments of over Rs. 500. In the case of Mamlat- 
ddrs I select for promotion to the Jst and 2nd 


grades, disregarding seniority where I think it 
acvisable to do so. 

28121 (26), What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for 
the existing graded system of promotion? If 
you are in favour of a time-scale, should it’ 
be restricted to the lower grades of the service, 
or not ?-—I am not in favour of a time-scale. 


28122 (30). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service?—I approve of the 
arrangement, 


28123 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due 
to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and if not, what are 
the reasons? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable? If not, what alter- 
native arrangement do you suggest ?—The 
amount of leave on full pay is, I consider, suitable. 
T suggest, as in the case of the Indian Civil 
Service, that it should be allowed to accumulate 
up to a maximum of four months although this is 
not so important to a service which does not 
usually take leave to Europe. 


28124 (39). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable ?— 
The provisions of article 260 of the Civil Service 
Regulations may affect an officer of the Pro- 
vinejal Service in the same manner as an Indian 
Civilian. In the case of both services I would 
have it declared that as much privilege leave as 
is due to an officer, or any portion of it, may be 
granted as soon as it is earned, without reference 
to the time when leave was last taken. 


Mr. R, P. Barrow, called and examined. 


28125. (Chairman). You are Commissioner 
of the Northern Division ?—Yes. 


28126. Do you consider that the present 
system of recruitment gives on the whole a suitable 
class of civilian ?—Yes. 


28127. You say that the present system 
meets adequately the legitimate aspirations of 
Indians. What do you mean by this I think 
it gives the Indians such chance of entering the 
Service as they have a right to aspire to. 


28128. You do not think that they suffer 


from any undue disability on account of distance, 

expense and so on?—Of course there is consi- 

derable disability, but it is not insurmountahle 
’ nor, I should say, excessive. 


28129, You say in your answer to question (7) 
that at present there are thousands of Indian 
youths who are unable to compete under the 
present system. Do you not think that any of these 
youths have legitimate aspirations which the pre- 
sent system does. not fully meet ?—We cannot 
provide for all sorts of impossibilities, There 


are undoubtedly a very large number of boys in 
India who would aspire to enter the Indian’ Civil 
Service if they could manage it, but it is impossi-= 
ble for them to do so. 


28180. Would not you say that any of those 
youths would be justified in trying at the exam. 
ination ?—-Certainly, 

28131, In youranswer to question (16) you 
say, “ If some preference must be introduced I should 
disposed to advise the yearly nomination in India 
of a certain number of Indian youths of not more 
than 17 years of age, who would be required to 
undergo three years’ training at one of the English 
Universities and to pass certain qualifying exam- 
inations before returning to India to take up 
their appointments”. Do you mean that these 
nominations would qualify a number of Indians 
for ultimate enrolment in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes. 


28182. In your answer to question (24) you 
say that under present conditions Indians should be 
admitted to not more than 82 per cent. of the 
Indian Civil Service cadre posts ?—Yes, 
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28133. Do you mean that admission to that 


extent might be made in the immediate future 
under the scheme which you propose ?—I can- 
not see that there is anything to prevent it. 
I think we might give up to 32 per cent. 
of the appointments, and they would be filled, 
if it is necessary, by this nomination system, 
or from candidates who enter through the 
competitive examination. I did not take the two 
things together. I was simply asked what the 
percentage was which might be suitably given to 
Indians, and I have worked it out at abont 32 per 
cent. Possibly the number who would enter the 
Service under the competitive examination system 
would not be sufficient to raise it to 82 per cent, 
Tf, on the other hand, the suggestion made for 
direct nomination of a certain number were carried 
out, then, of course, you could provide for the 
percentage rising to 32. 


28134. If your scheme of nomination were 
introduced, would you withdraw the right which 
Indians now enjoy to compete at the London 
examination ?—I have said that in one of my 
answers. 

28135. Do you think that your proposed 
inerease up to 32 per cent. could be made 
in the next few years without any undue dis- 
location of the Service?—I think that thas 
82 per cent. which I have indicated might ‘be 
suitably introduced at any time. The number of 
Indians in the Service might be inereased to that 
number at any time. I have not advocated that it 
should be done. I have said it might be done; if 
it is thought advisable that is the percentage 
up to which we might work. 


28136, Then you do not see any insuperable 
difficulties in the way of its being done ?—No, 
I see no insuperable difficulties in the way of its 
being done. : 

28137. You do not think that so large an 
increase would have an injurious effect upon the 
Service as a whole?—-No. I do not think s0, 
That is my personal opinion. 

28138. What is the percentage of Indians now 
in the Service ?—A very small one at present, 


28189. It would mean a very considerable 
increase ?—Yes. 

28140. Would you insist upon candidates 
under your scheme giving proof of their educa 
tional qualifications prior to nomination ?—Not 
necessarily. A degree asa matter of fact would 
be an advantage to a man, but I would not insist 
upon it ; more especially, as the age is low, 


98141, What test of educational efficiencY 
would you impose upon them ?—I have not worked 
out any rules by which I would be guided. I am 
not recommending the scheme. I am only sug- 
gesting that it might be done in the future in 
default of anything else. I have not worked out 
a scheme which would show what the educational 
test would be, You could not expect a boy to 
take a degree at seventeen, so I would not insist 
upon that. It would be his educational training 
in general which would be taken into consideration, 
I think. 

28142. He would go to England for three 
years to a University ?—Yes. 

28143, Would you expect him to take a 
degree at the University ?—-I have pointed out 
that I find it very difficult to say how that three 
years’ probation should be employed. I am not 


sure that I would make it necessary for him to 
take a degree. All I would wish him to have is 
three years at an educational Institution in 
England. What the exact line of his training 
should be I am not prepared to say. 

28144, You would like him to go to England 
at the age of seventeen ?—~ Yes. 

28145, That would be rather young for the 
University ?~—Yes. It might be rather young, 

28146. Did you yourself attend at the Law 
Courts and report cases during your period of 
probation ? —~Yes, 

28147, On what grounds do you suggest that 
this form of practical instruction should not be a 
part of the probationary course ?—-Have I suggest- 
ed that? I have said that I thought it was not 
very useful. I did not find it very useful myself. 
I found no very great advantage myself, 

28148. You suggest, in answer to question 
(72), that the conditions of service might be 
modified to enable officers #9 attain a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 after six years’ service, instead of eight 
years’ service ?—Yes, 


28149, Would you modify that proposal if - 
the age-limit were reduced ?~Yes. If they passed 
in at seventeen I do not suppose there would be 
any necessity to alter the age-limit provided they 
got it.at the end of eight years, which they 
do not at present. 

28150. You also suggest that there should 
be an extra grade of Collectors at Rs, 2,500 ?— 
Yes, , 

28151. Can you tell me how many Assistant 
Collectors are there now on Rs. 1,200 ?—There are 
none I think appointed on Ks. 1,200 as yet, 
There has been a grade formed, bat so far 
as I know no appointments have been made to it, 


28152. You would prefer higher pay to a 
time-scale for the lower grades?—I do not 
know that I have any strong objection to a times 
scale, but 1 would rather have it left as it is, as 
far as I am personally concerned. 


28153. You would like to see the salaries of 
the lower grades raised ?—Yes, improved. 

28154. Both raised and improved ?—~Yes. 

28155. So that, officers would obtain a higher 
salary with greater rapidity 7—Yes, 

28156. You suggest voluntary retiremeat after 
seventeen years, ] think ?—I suggest that it might 
be made possible after seventeen years. I have 
known cases where it would have been very useful 
if a man might have retired. 

28157. You think it would be in the interests | 
of the Service that certain men should retire at 
that time ?—They themselves would find it to 
their interest to go, and I think there would be no 
harm to the Service if they went under certain 
circumstances. 

28158. This would tend to raise the non- 
effective charges?—No, I do not think it would 
be very much taken advantage of. 

28159. Do you favour the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers ?-—Yes. 

28160. On a sufficient pension ?—~Yes, with 
certain safeguards, 

28161. You approve of the present system of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service ?—=I 
think it is fairly satisfactory. 
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28162. Do you find that many young men 
of real ability are recruited to the Service ?— Not 
very many, because the appointments which are 
given directly in this way are not very numerous. 

28168. Is it the practice in the Frovincial 
Civi] Service to promote by seniority or to 
select by merit?—There are two classes of 
the Provincial Service. There are the Deputy 
Collectors and the Médmlatdérs. The Deputy 
Collectors, I believe, are promoted above the Rs. 500 
grade entirely by selection, Usually, seniority 
also comes into play, and itis the senior man 
who usually gets the aypointment. But there is 
room for selection in case the next man for 
i iaeanar is not quite as satisfactory as the man 

elow him. With the Mdmlatdérs I always 
apply selection to the first and second grades. 


28164, I suppose you know several cf the 
officers who are holding listed posts in this Presi- 
dency ?-—~Yes, * 


28165. Are there many of them who have 
attained to thoee positions at a comparatively young 
age?—-The Deputy Collectors who are appointed 

- directly. These direct appointments of Deputy 
Collectors are all made at a young age. 


28166, I mean the listed-posts officers, who 
have keen moved up from the Provincial.Civil 
Service. Are any number of them cecupying. those 
posts, who are between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty ?—I do net think that there are any of them, 
so far as I can say, who have attained their grades 
very young. I do not remember any. 


28167. One hears so much evidence to the 
effect that they only attain to them late in life, that 
I wanted to know if any officers in this Presidency 
had attained to them in comparative youth ?—-I do 
not remember any who are very young. 

28168. (Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
your proposal to reduce the age-limit, I want to 
ask you whether you think that to bring a young 
man out to this country to work at the age you 
suggest, is likely to have a deleterious effect upon 
his health ?—I do not think so. 


28169. I ask that question because I have 
been told that when men were brought out here 
under a young age-limit, say 20 or 21, that the 
mortality among the recruits was very great 
indeed. Can you confirm or deny that ?—My own 
yean was a year of rather high mortality; but I 
think it was chiefly due to accidents. I do not 
think there was any very high mortality from 
weakness caused by men coming out to the country 
too young. One man died of enteric. That 
was possibly a case of a man who came out too 
early, ‘ , 

28170. Do you think, generally speaking, that 
the mortality would be likely to be increased if 
you were to bring your men out at that age ?— 
I cannot see any reason why it should. 


28171. Another objection to reducing the age- 
limit occurs to me, and that is that it would be 
very unsuitable for Indian candidates. Do yon 
not agree with that ?—I am inclined to think, on 
reconsideration, that it might be. When writing 
my answers I probably did not give sufficient 
attention to that particular point. 

28172, The Indian University man in Bom- 
bay, I understand, cannot take his B.A. degree 
before the age of twenty ?—I am not able to say. 


£8173. I think you may take it that that is 
the case. That being so, if the age-limit were 
to be reduced to seventeen to nineteen as suggested 
by you, it would mean that an Indian would have 
to go to England as a school-boy, would he not ?-— 
I think, on reconsideration, that I may possibly 
have made a slight mistake with regard to the 
Indian candidates. I am referring chiefly to the 
English candidates, 


28174, Supposing, you think it is so desirable 
to reduce the age-limit for the English candidates, 
what suggestion would you make for compen- 
sating the Indian candidate ?—You might give 
the Indian candidate a higher limit of age. 


28175. You think there would be no objection 
to asking English school-boys to compete against 
Indian University men in the same examina- 
tion?—JI do nct say that there would be no 
objection. It comes to this, that [ would rather 
have our English boys out here at an earlier age. 
If it is considercd, by fixing the age-limit low for 
our Ruropeans, that we are unduly prejudicing 
the claims of Natives of India, then I would say, 
that we must take the rough with the smooth, and 
allow the Indian to come in later, 


28176. That would be your solution of the 
difficulty ?—Yes. 


28177 What sge-limit would you suggest for 
Indians under those circumstances ?—They might 
get a couple of years more, whatever the age was 
for the Europeans. 


28178. If the English age-limit was 17 to 19, 
you would allow the Indian to compete at 19 
to 21 ?’— Yes. ‘ 


28179. With regard to the block in promo- 
tion, you say in answer to question (72): “The | 
current Bombay Civil List shows that out of 133 
men whose service is over eight years, 88, whether 
on duty or on leave, are drawing less than 
Rs. 1000”. ‘To what do you attribute that state 
of affairs? To over-recruitment in the past ?}— 
I think over-recruitment in certain years is, to a 
large extent, responsible for it. 


28180, Reeruitment to the Service is deter- 
mined by mathematical consideration, is it not ? 
It has been worked out on an actuarial basis ?— 


Yes, 


28181. So that, if is improbable that under the 
present system you would be able to provide a 
system of recruitment which would be certain of 
getting over these occasional difficulties ?—I think 
it would be extremely difficult. 


28182. Under those circumstances, is it not 
probable that a time-scale in the lower grades is 
the only way by which you could provide with 
certainty for these men ?—~I am_not absolutely 
opposed to the time-scale, It had not occurred 
to me as being a particularly desirable thing; 
but the time-scale of course has the advantage 
that it gives certainty to men of a particular 
rate of pay after a certain length of service. It 
has that advantage, most distinctly. My prefer- 
ence is for the ordinary grade scheme, but I 
have no rooted objection to the time-scale. Iam 
bound to admit that the proposition is correct, 
The time-scale does give certainty. 


28183. Whereas, under no conceivable circum-_ 
stances can the grading system give Absolute 
certainty ?—~I do not know whether we could get 
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& mathematical genius who could work out the 
figures with infallibility ; otherwise possibly not. 


28184, You make a suggestion with regard 
to pensions, and your suggestion is, I think, that 
the Government should provide the pension 
which they now provide, but that the 4 per cent. 
which is now deducted from the official’s salary, 
instead of going to form an additional portion of 
the pension, should be allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest, and should then be available to 
the official in the shape of a lump sum on 
retirement ?—My proposal was more moderate than 
that. I think I proposed that either Government 
should let us off the monthly deduetion of 4 per 
cent., or that, in the alternative, they should pay 
as a pension what bas been decided is the correct 
portion which Government should pay, and that 
our contributions should go into the Provident 
Fund instead of going to increase the pension. 
Not both. 

28185. You have asked Government to give 
you, that portion of pension which they are 
supposed to give you now, apart from your own 
contributions ?— es. 

281*6. It is generally estimated that Govern- 
ment give you practically £600 a year ?—The 
assumption varies from different points of view. 
I was under the impression that Government 
gives half. I have been told that it has been 
worked out, and that Government gives consider- 
ably more than half. On the other hand, I have 
been told hy a very distinguished member of the 
Service, who attempted to work the method out in 
Calcutta, that we paid a great deal more than half, 
ourselves. Which is right I am unable to say. 
I think the original idea was that we should pay 


28187. Let us consider your proposal on the 
assumption that the Government only actually 
provide half the pension, that the Government 
provide the pension of £500 a year: your sugges- 
tion is that you should receive a, pension of 
£500 a year, and in addition to that that you 
should receive a lump sum which is provided by 
the 4 per cent. taken from your ‘own salaries 
which is allowed to accumulate at compound 
interest. That is so, is it not >—Yes, 


28188. We have been told that on the average 
at the end of 25 years’ service the sam which 
would be available for the official would not 
amount to more than £1,600 or £1,700. The 
question I want to ask you is, do you think that 
the pension of £500 a year, plus a capital sum 
of £1,600 or £1,700, would be as attractive to 
the average candidate in the Service as the present 
pension of £1,000 a year ?—Stated in those 
’ terms the proposal would not be nearly as attrac- 
tive ; but if it be assumed that the Indian Civilian 
after a period of 25 years (and I think it may 
fairly well be assumed) has contributed towards 
his pension asum which is equivalent to £300, I 
think a pension of £500 from the Government 
plus £300 per annum which the Indian Civilian 
may hand to his family after his death, would be 
equally attractive, to say the least of it.. That is 
an expression of opinion, of course. 


98189, With regard to the facilities for 
Indians entering the higher Service, you suggest 
that something approaching one-third of the posts 
now filled by the Indian Civil Service might, 
* without endangering the efficiency of the Service, 
be filled by Natives of this country ?—Yes, 
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28190. I think you admit that under the 
present system of recruitment, that is to say, 
recruitment through the English door, it is very 
improbable that anything like so large a number 
o£ Indians will find their way into the Service for 
a very long time to come? -I do not know that 
we can admit that unreservedly. I think 
communities at large are now coming forward to.a 
very considerable extent in the matter of contribut- 
ing funds for promising boys to go to England to 
be trained, and pass into the Indian Civil Service. 
I do not see why, in course of time, there should 
not be a sufficiency of candidates to provide that 
32 per cent. which, I think, is possible. 

28191. But, judging by the average success 
of Indians during the last 10 years, it would be 
very improbable that there would be any very 
large increase in ‘the number of Indians, if: no 
other avenue than that which exists at present was 
provided for them. Is that not so? -I suppose 
that is the conclusion. 


28192. Assuming that we thought it desir- 
able to recommend some other avenue into the 
Service in addition to that which exists now, 
would you prefer the scheme which you suggest, 
namely, nominating Indians at theage of 17, and 
sending them to England for two or three years, 
and asking them to pass a qualifying examination ; 
or such. a scheme as this, picking your men 
from the Provircial Civil Service after you have 
had the opportunity of seeing their actual work as 
administrative officers for, say, five, six, eight or 
ten years, and then promoting them, not to listed 
posts, but to the Commission of the Province? — 
I should prefer the former, 


28198. Would you prefer the scheme 
yourself suggest ?— Yes. 


28194, On what ground would you prefer 
that scheme ?—The men you would select from the 
Provincial Civil Service would naturally be very 
much older than the candidates whom I would. 
send home from India. They would most of 
them have had no acquaintance with the West at 
all. I think it would be very difficult to obtain 
any at the age which would give the opportunity 
by your scheme of nominating for Provincial men. 
That is one objection which occurs to me. 

28195. Is that an objection in your mind to 
the system of listed posts ?—-No; the listed posts 
are few. I understand under the scheme which 
you outlined all appointments would be open to 
them. 

28196. Oh, no. I am assuming that the 
Indian is still eligible to get into the Service by 
means of the examination in London. I am only 
suggesting this as a supplementary avenue into 
the higher Service ?—Al!l your Provincia! men 
whom you would appoint in that way would bé 
entitled to aspire to any of the posts whatsoever in 
the Service. 

28197. Any of the posts for which they were 
considered fit?—Yes. Subject of course to effi- 
ciency. Ido not see any advantage in that over 
my scheme, I still think that the Provincial men 
whom you would select and who would then be 
entitled to aspire to all posts in the Service, would 
be too old. That was my original objection. 

' 28198. I was not suggesting to you, pick 
them at the age at which you pick men for the 
listed posts. I suggest that you should keep 
your eye upon young members of the Previncial 
Service and pick them at a much earlier age, say, 
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after eight or ten years’ service in the Provincial 
Service’—Dv I understand that they are to be 
sent Home? 

28199. No, promoted to the Commission of 

the Province. You do not think that that would 
be a satisfactory scheme ?—No, I do not. 
. 28200. Then I may take it, in your opinion, 
that the two or three years which a young Indian 
student spends in England provides a better train- 
ing for him than the eight or ten years’ 
actual experience of administrative work in this 
country ?—Yes. I have said it in one of my 
anewers, I think. You are bound to have a 
certain amount of Western experience. 

28201. You think two or three years in Eng- 
Yand is a size gud non for any membere of the 
Tndian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

28202. (Chatrman.) The last question I asked 
you was based on the assumption that there were 
officers holding listed posts who were drawn from 
the Provincial Civil Service. Am I correct in 
understanding that there are no listed-posts officers 
recruited from the Provincial Civil Service with the 
exception of two of the old Statutory Civilians ?— 
Yes, and three Judges. 

28203, (Ser Theodore Morison.) I should likea 
few more details with regard to your answer to 
question (120), with special reference to the answer 
which you gave to Lord Ronaldshay. Did J 
understand that the idea in your mind was that 
the Government should pay a pension which may 
be £500 or £600, and that the Civilian would 
then have a capital sum in the Provident Fund 
which would yield him, approximately, an income 
of about £300 ?—Yes. 

28204. That would require a capital sum of 
about £6,000 or £7,000 ?—Does not Govern- 
ment pay any contribution towards the Provident 
Fund ? 


28205. That is another suggestion which you 
are making. I understood your original proposal 
was that your 4 per cent. deductions should be put 
into a Provident Fund, and should be allowed 
compound interest, and that you should draw it 
out ?—I do not dehar Government contributions. 
That was my theory, that the accumulations in the 
Provident Fund, however subscribed, whether 
entirely by the Civilian himself or with the aid of 
Government, should be sufficient to give him, say, 
£300 a year from his Provident Fund when he goes. 

28206. But, surely, if at the present moment 
the amount that the Civilian subscribes is equi- 
valent to an annuity of about £400 at the end of 
25 years’ service, the capital sum would be much 
less than £6,000 or £7,000, 1 do not know 
what the expectation of life is, but it would be 
less than the expectation of life at which the 
Civilian retires at the end of 25 years, and if you 
capitalise it at ten years that would be generous, 
and it would be £4,000. As Lord Ronaldshay has 
suggested, the actual actuarial amount is under 
£2,000. Your proposal is that Government 
should contribute the amount multiplied by three ?— 
It may be that. I have not worked out the 
figures in any way. My proposition is a perfectly 
simple one: either that Government should relieve 
us of the charge of the 4 per cent. towards our 
pension, and give us the whole £1,000, or that in 
the alternative they should allow us £500 a year 
pension and give us a Provident Fund which, with 
or without our help, would give us another £300 
@ year on retirement. I have not been able to 
work it out and check it. 





28207. You are asking that the Government 
should make that addition ?—Yes. 

28208. ‘The second alternative is not probably 
any cheaper ?—No. 

28209. With regard to your recommendation, 
in answer to question (123) you suggest that 
dowries should be given to the daughters in their 
father’s life-time and something for the boys to 
start them in life ?—Yes, 

28210. Have you thought how muclr this 
would cost?—No. I know it would mean 
increased subscriptions. 

28211. You are prepared to advocate increased 
subscriptions so as to secure this benefit ?—~Yes. 

28212. With regard to these contributions, 
do you know at all what the opinion of the Service 
is in the matter?—-No. These are personal 
recommendations. 


28213, In one of your earlier answers you put 
as an objection to simultaneous examination that 
it might expose us to very serious risks to allow 
appointments to go to the disloyal. I understand 
from your answers just now that you thought it 
would be desirable that Indians should have an 
education in England ?—Yes, 

28214 Under which system of education do 
you think that the danger of disloyalty is 
greatest ?—I do not follow the question. 

28215. Which would be most likely to breed 
extremists or anarchists, a system of education in 
England or a ala of education in India ?—The 
material is smaller in England. 

28216, From your experience of the last few 
years do you not think that almost all the anar- 
chism comes from persons trained in England and 
not from persons trained in India?—I could not 
give you an answer to that question. I do not 
know. Iam not prepared to say. 

28217. 1 do not want to mention names ; 
but there are certain ones that oecur to me ?— 
Yes, there are certain names connected with Eng- 
land; but yours is a more general and larger 
question. 1 should not like to answer a question 
of that sort off-hand without considerable thought. 
Ido not know. I admit that a certain amount, of 
course, has come from English sources, 

28218. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (46), do I understand that you want the proba- 
tioners to be at one institution ?—Not necessarily. 
I said one University. 

28219. Do you want to get them all together, 
or do you want them to yo to the University ?~ 
Both. I think I should preter the University to 
an outside institution, and I should prefer to have 
them at the same University. I quite understand 
that there may be arguments in favour of a parti- 
cular‘institution. Iam not prepared to say that 
there are not. But for my own choice I ‘should 
prefer a University, and that being so, I should 
prefer to have them at the same place. - 

£8220. ‘There would be an enormous practical 
difficulty about selecting one University or the 
other, would there not?—I think it would bea 
very difficult matter to select. 

28221. If you take Oxford or Cambridge you 
must offend one, and then you would have the ery 
of the Scotch Universities, and, I presume, 
Trinity College, Dublin ?—Yes. 

28222, In view of the difficulty of making the 
selection, and the probability therefore that you 
have to distribute more or less evenly between the 
different Universities, I want to know whether in 
your desireto retain them in one centre you would 
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forego the University so as to keep them open to the Provincial Civil Service as something 
together ?—No; I think I would rather have them to which the best men in the Service could aspire, 
scattered at Universities in order to keep themat and they were originally, as Assistant Collectors’ 
the Universities. places, drawing a higher salary than Deputy 

28223, You think that University training is Collectors did while they were in the Civil Service 
ca valwahlo that von would lose by the other cadre. By merging them into Deputy Collectors 
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£8248, It would be certainly much more legitimate grievance ?—I do not admit that it isa 
convenient to the public if these criminal cases good thing for them to have a_ leyitimate 
were disposed of by # person who had not to go grievance. Iam sorry, I do not quite follow your 
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but I should think sixteen. I have not looked 
up the facts. 

28271. Would you be surprised to hear that it 
was at the age of nineteen ?—Yes. 

28272. Or at the age of eighteen ?—I do not 
know that I have thought of it. 


28273. You have put it down on paper ?—Why 
should I not put it down on paper? You asked 
for my opinion, 

28274, IT only want to know what your opinion 
is worth, that is all. Then you go on to refer to 
disloyalty “the very grave risk of letting in dis- 
loyal candidates”. You have got the same sort 
of information, have you not, in India that we 
have got in England?—I do not know what 
information you have got in England. 

28275. You say: “ With reference to India 
it would be difficult to knew much about a crowd 
of youths who would come in from all parts of 
India to compete at the examination held in 
India”; and that is apparently contrasted with 
what happens when youths go to England. 
Would not you have the same chance of knowing 
what the political associates of those youths 
were ?—I think the difficulty would be that there 
would be so many of them. My point was that 
at present there are very few. and it is more or legs 
easy to know who the candidates are, and whovare 
their antecedents, Ifyou get a very large number 
of people going up for it, it would certainly 
increase the difficulty. That is all, I have said 
with regard to that. 

28276. You raise an interesting point in 
answer to question (16). You say that comparing 
the result of the work of men who have come out 
at various ages you do not see that there is 
very much difference. You say: “ According 
to my observation the men who have entered 
the service since 1891 are indistinguishable from 
those who entered between 1878 and 1891, except 
perhaps in that they are better educated.’ I 
understand by that that the work of the two 
sections of men as Indian Civil Servants cannot be 
distinguished one from the other ?—~—That is so. 

28277. Have you thought, amongst the many 
reasons which might suggest themselves for that, 
that both batches of candidates were not put 
under the best probationary influences, that the 
probationary training we have hitherto given has 
not been quite so good as it might have been ?— 
That would apply to both. 

28278. That is my point. And, therefore, 
certain advantages which might be open to the 

“Government in selecting young men have been 
lost, because they have not given a proper pro- 
bationary curriculum, both of educational subjects 
and practical experience together. Has that 
ever suggested itself to you ?-—It has not suggested 
itself to me until! you suggested it. I can quite 
see that we may not have had all the advantages 
of probation in either set of years. 

28279. You had not thought it out as a 
possible explanation of the similarity of dissimilar 
circumstances ?—No. 

28280. In answer to questions (106) and (107) 
T should like to put a general question to you. I take 
it that your proposal with reference to the extension 
of privilege leave really amounts, does it not, to a 
merging of privilege leave into furlough ?—If you 
extend your privilege leave beyond a certain point, 
beyond the point when it becomes a sort of annual 
holiday, or a two-yearly holiday, you really cross 
the border of privilege leave and get into the 
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sphere of furlough. The distinction, I understand, 
between privilege leave and furlough is that 
privilege leave corresponds, more or less, with 
the average holidays one gets at home. And in 
order to meet the special cireumstances of your 
life, here, and the administrative difficulties of 
your Government of constantly changing a man 
who goes away for a month, you allow him to 
accumulate ; but there is a rule that accumulation 
must be within a certain limited period of time ?—~ 
Yes, three months. 

28281. The idea was that privilege leave at 
its maximum should never go beyond the propor- 
tions of a regular annual holiday, that if should 
not be so long that a man could go absolutely 
away from his work as he can do on furlough ?—I 
suppose that was the original idea, 

28282, That is the difference between privilege 
leave and furlough ?— Yes, 

28283. With that explanation I hope you 
will see the point of my question. If you increase 
your privilege leave in the way you suggest in 
your answer to question (107), do you not really 
take it over the border line of privilege leave, and 
make it of the nature of furlough ’—It is rather 
hard to say. If you allow a man to accumulate 
for four years, he denies himself any holiday for - 
three ov four years running. Whether that is 
not a sufficient justification is the only answer I 
can give to your question. It possibly is running 
into the furlough scheme. 

28284, That brings me to my next question 
upon that very point. Do you think it is a good 
thing to encourage a man to accumulate his 
annual holidays until he gets tired? If menare 
working for four years without a break (we do 
not do it at home, even under much better circum- 
stances) do you think it would bea good thing 
for the Government to encourage this accumula- 
tion, and, as it were, put a premium upon men 
working on, and on, and on for four years without 
a break ?—I think it might be good if the fur- 
lough pay were altered so as to make it equally 
convenient for men to live at home. 

28285. My point is with regard to the health 
of a man and the efficiency of his work. Is it a 
good thing that a manshould be encouraged to work 
for four years without a break? Putting it in an 
alternative way, is it not a good thing that every 
Englishman should be made to take an annual 
holiday, in the same way as I have an annual holi- 
day at home ?—Yes, I think you are correct; on 
general principles a yearly holiday would be good. 

28286. I understand that there are certain 
administrative difficulties in the way ?—Yes. 

28287. Is this your opinion, that we ought 
more rigidly to set our face against privilege leave 
being accumulated until it becomes furlough ?—~ 
I would not set my face entirely against it at 
present. I have said that your view is perfectly 
correct, that it would be good for a man to takea 
holiday, to take rest, so as to be in better trim 
for his work next year; but I would rather not 
see his accumulation absolutely prevented at 
present. 

28288. (Mr. Madge.) You will see the object 
of my first question as soon as 1 put my second. 
The first is whether you have thought out any 
super-added test of character to the existing tests 
of the competitive system ?—No. 

28289. In anewer to question (87) you say ; 
“Tt should certainly be within the power of 
Government to compel an officer of proved ineffi- 
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ciency to retire, whatever services he may belong 
to.” Now, either these cases of inefficiency are 
so very small as to make if advisable not to recog- 
nise them at all, or they are sufficiently numerous 
to make it justifiable tu have some test of character. 
Which of these alternatives do yon accept ?— 
Onur cases are extremely few, but even so, I think 
provision should be made for getting rid of the 
services even of the very few. Is that an answer 
to your question ? 

28290. My thought was this, that if they are 
so very few in number, any interference with a 
man’s future career might reflect back upon the 
original candidature of the service, if a man thought 
he had not a fixed career with a fixed pension, If 
there is any chance of a man being hauled up 
after being subjected to any test which was consi- 
dered satisfactory, it makes his tenure of office 
uncertain ?—~—It would depend upon the way the 
rule is worked. If you had the power of Govern- 
ment to get rid of the officer under safeguards, 
would not that takeaway any risk which might 
arise if he had the feeling that his position was 
insecure ? 


‘ 28291, Conditions already exist. When 
serious defects of moral character, and that sort 
of thing, are discovered, the man can be got rid of ; 
but where it is a question of administrative eapa- 
city, might it not be wiser, and safer, to send a 
man from a very important charge toa less impor- 
tant charge, than to get rid of him, and rob him 
of hopes on the strength of which he entered the 
Public Service ?--If a man is pronouncedly ineffi- 
_ cient, and he can be really doing no good to the 
service or to public interests, then, I think, we 
ought to get rid of him. 

28292. You think that, because he is not only 
not doing good, but he may possibly be doing 
harm ?=-He may possibly be doing harm. 


28293. In answer to question (10), you put 
forward a scheme which aims at the nomination 
yearly of a certain number of young persons who 
are to be sent home for future study, and so on. 
Po you not think there is a grave risk of a 
certain portion of these men turning out to be 
bad bargains?—-There would always be a risk, 
- There is a risk of some of any body of boys 
turning out bad bargains. The suggestion I 
made was that there should be very careful 
selection. When you have done the best you can, 
you cannot do any better. 


28294, No doubt, as in answer to question (7), 
you attach a great deal of importance to the 
training of Indians for two or three years in 
Europe ; yet, as a matter of fact, we are aware 
of a considerable number of men, both of the 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian community, going 
home, who, as the saying is, “go to the dogs”’, 
The question is what proportion of them breaks up 
in that way, What guarantee of character can 
you have, as applied to a very young person, 
which would afford certain safeguards in a matter 
of this kind ?— You cannot have safeguards which 
are absolute certainties. You have to take a 
certain amount of risk in all cases, 


28295. J£ you had proposed as a condition 
that these men, or their parents, paid their own 
way, it would be another matter ; but you do not 
do that. You propose to give an allowance of 
£150 a year, and so impose a new burden upon 
the public ?—-Would if be-a new burden? 
Against that must be put the allowances of 


the candidates who obtain admission: at home. 
It would be a transfer. 

28296. With reference to your answers about 
the subject of privilege leave, I would direct your 
attention to the opinion gaining ground that 
accumulated privilege leave now-a-days leads to a 
larger number of officials running home than ever 
they did, and so cutting themselves adrift from the 
country for longer periods than they ever did 
before. Side by side with this opinion there is 
the other one, that these breaks are not for the 

ood of the country. From that point of view, do 
you still hold with accumulation of privilege 
leave in preference to the annual recruitment of 
a month ?—Yes, I suppose I am looking at it 
from my own point of view, but I do prefer the 
accumulation. 

28297, You do not think there is any real 
ground for the fear that these constant breaks of 
service and running away from their work do any 
harm ?—No. 

28298. You were asked to consider the merits 
of a system of posting young Provincial men to 
the Commission instead of to mere listed posts. 
Considering that there is no such administrative 
entity as a Commission, except in non-regulation 
districts, would it affect your opinion if the question 
were:asked whether you would not prefer to post 
them to the regular cadre of the Civil Service in- 
stead of simply to appointments in the list which 
were merely cul de sacs ?—No, I do not think it 
would affect the argument. ; 

28299, With reference to the possible leakage 
of examination papers, have you not read the public 
reports of cases of actual leakage of that kind ?—I 
remember one case in Madras; another I read of 
three or four weeks ago, but I did not pay much 
attention to it. Isaw that there was another 
examination scandal, I did not, however, pay much 
attention to it; and I cannot give you the details. 

28800, You have not heard of one which 
occurred last month in Calcutta ?—Possibly that 
is what [ was thinking of. I saw it in a tele- 
gram, or a small paragraph, in a paper ; but it was 
of very little interest to me. 

28301. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) You hold the 
opinion that no Indian can be really well qualified 
for the Indian Civil Service unless he has a period 
of education and training in England ?—Yes, 

28302, Therefore, I would ask you whether 
you would not also consider that although many 
Indians may want to enter the Indian Civil 
Service none of them can claim a right to aspire 
to the Indian Civil Service unless they fulfil that 
condition which you regard as essential, namely, 
that they should undergo a period of European 
training ?’-—Yes, that is so. 

2833. And im your opinion that period of 
European training should be before the examina- 
tion, and not after ?—Yes, 

28504. You have had a long experience, 27 
years, I believe ?—Yes. 

28805. We have heard from other witnesses 
that the work of Civilians, especially of District 
Officers, has increased very considerably daring 
that period. Is that also your experience ?—That 
is my experience, certainly. The work has very 
largely increased, 

28306. And the work which has increased has 
been chiefly office work ?-—Yes. ‘ 

28807. And if has increased at the expense 
of the time which was formerly allotted to seeing 
people, and touring in the Districts?—I think 
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it has, to a very large extent. I think that 
officers are unable to give as mush time now to 
the actual out-of-door work, if I may call it so, 
the touring work, the meeting of people in their 
villages, and so on, as they used to be able to give. 
They have more desk work, and they are kept 
longer at their tables, and they are less able to. 
move about. 

28308. Do you think that that has an undesir- 
able effect upon the efficiency of the adminisira- 
tion ?—Yes, I think it has. I think it prevents us, 
very largely, from cultivating, to the extent we 
otherwise should, the acquaintance of our people, 
I think it must deteriorate to some extent the 
efficiency of administration. I find itin my own 
ease. If I did not make an effort I should be at 
my table at my head-quarters for most of 
the year, and I should never see any of the 
people except those who made a point of coming 
in to see me, not only because they want something, 
but because they want to see who the head of the 
administration is. Being able to make an effort, 
however, I go about and see people. 

28309. Have you any remedy to suggest for 
this state of things ?—-Decentralization would do 
something forit. If we could all decentralize to 
something below ourselves, and let our subordinate 
officers do more for themselves, and depend less 
upon us, that would be a help. But there is no 
cure for the gradual increase of the work in the 
various departments, As far as I can see it is 
bound to go on. 

28310, Might not there also be a remedy in 
decentralization at head-quarters, leas reference, 
backwards and forwards, from the Secretariat: to 
the District Officers ?—There might be a consider- 
able decrease of the work under those cireum- 
stances, 

28311, Is it your experience that the District 
Officer has now less initiative, and is allowed less 
responsibility, and that it is more difficult for him 
to take responsibility than it used to be, and, that 
on the other hand, the influence of the Secretariat 
has become more pervading ?--I cannot say that 
there is any very noticeable difference in initiative ; 
but I do. think that the District Officar, like 


- other p2ople now, is more apt to turn up his books 


and find out the rules and regulations on cartain 
subjects than he need do, and than he used to do. 
He used to do things more on his own, but now 
he turns the rules up, and he finds that he has to 
ask the permission of this and that man, and he 
does it. Ido not, however, think that there is less 
power of initiative than there used to be. 

28312, I gather that you do not think that 
the rules and regulations have really assisted in 
maintaining greater efficiency?—I am afraid I 
do not. 

28818. Could you give us any specific instances 
of the increase in the work? Is it due, to some 
extent, for instance, to the creationof a number of 
special Departments, such as Education and 
Sanitation, and things of that sort ?—Yes, that is 
so. A large increase comes from that reason. 

28314, Involving, I suppose, much more 
clerical work ?—Yes. 

28315. With reference to the question of 
pension, do you know whether the Gevernment of 
India has ever published any statement based upon 
actuarial calculations as to the proportion which 
the 4 per cent. deduction represents of the £1,000 
‘a year pension which Civilians draw ?—I have not 
miyself seen any statement to that effect. 


28316. Have you ever heard of complaints 
that no such statement has been forthcoming ? —I 
cannot say that [ have heard complaints from 
members of the Service. Do you mean as to why 
we have heard no such things? I remember the 
matter being gone into in one instance by an 
officer who in Calcutta went very closely into the 
question as far as he could, and he informed me 
personally that we were paying a great deal more 
than we were supposed to be paying. He gave 
the figures, but whether they. were correct or not 
I cannot tell. 

48317. You are not aware that at Home, also, 
the question has been investigatel by paople of 
some actuarial authority, (of course upon only very * 
inaccurate materials) and they, also, have arrived 
at the same conclusion ?—-No, { do not know that. 

28318. There is the same thing with regard 
to the Indian Family Pension Fuad. You have 
not heard that that question has been investigated ? 
—No. 

28319. Or that opinions have been expressed 
that any first-class Insurance Company would 
be able to offer for similar payments very much 
‘better conditions ?~I have heard men talking in 
that way privately, and so on; but I am not 
aware of any public discussion upon the matter. 

28820. ‘Therefore, when Civilians are asked 
whether they have calculated what would be 
the effect of the financial results of any modifica- 
tions that they suggest, would it not be reasonable 
also, to ask that we should know exactly what 
the present system really represents as between 
payments made by individuals and payments made 
by Government ?—That is, I think, the point 
which [ brought out in my suggestion, that 
Government should find out what the share is 
which we are supposed to pay and then settle 
our Provident Fund subscriptions on that basis, 

28321, (Sir Murray Hammick.) In your 
evidence I gather that while you consider it 
advisable that the Indian element in the Civil 
Service should be considerably increased, I also 
gather that you are at the same time nob at all’ 
prepared to agree that simultaneous examination is 
the best method of doing so ?—That is so. 

28322: When the Chairman asked you 
whether you did not consider the increases which 
you were suggesting in answer to question (24) 
were very large, no doubt you have always intended 
that if those increases came about the claims of 
the existing members of the Civil Service should 
be amply protected ?—~Naturally, 

28323. That is to say, that nobody who has 
arrived in the Service on the understanding that 
the Service is to be what he sees in front ot him is 
to have his promotion interfered with by the 
recruitment of Indian officers by any other means 
at all than open competition ?—Yes. ; 

28824. I understand from your evidence that, 
thinking simultaneous examination to be a very 
bad method of increasing the Indian element, you 
would rather go in for a system of selecting young 
men, and sending them home and giving them 
a qualifying examination, but not allowing them 
to go up for the Service. The first question I will 
ask you is, whether you think mea who come into 


* the Service in that way would, after a few years, 


at all events, have the same status, and be looked - 
upon in exactly the same way as the Indian 
Civilian, provided they did their work well ?—It:is 
rather impossible to answer for what other people 
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may say, but I do not see why they should not 
have very much the same status. 

28825, You intend these men to come into 
the actual Civil Service ?~- Yes. 

28326. We have been told by a great many 
witnesses that the great objection to recruitment 
of that sort would be that the stigma of inferiority 
would always attach to men who came in under 
those circumstances, You do not think it would 
be a serious objection. You think that probably 
after some years’ service the method by which 
these men were recruited would be lost sight of, 
ard that they would be recogniced as all of one 
and the same Service ?—Yes, I imagine so. 


28327. With reference to your opinion that 
the age at home should be reduced to 18 or (19, 
looking to the fact that undoubtedly in Indian 
Society out here such a course would be taken to 
mean that a great obstacle was Leing placed to the 
entrance of Indians into comyetition at home, do 
you think that step would really be worth taking ? 
Is the importance of reducing the age of the 
English candidate so great as to justify our running 
the risk of considerable misinterpretation, and of 
the action which would be taken in this country ? 
—You will remember that I said I would be 
prepared to see an increase in the age of Indian 
candidates. 

28328. Supposing ycu could not do that. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in having 
different ages for different sets of candidates going: 
up for the examination. Do you think the import- 
ance of reducing the age is very great ?—I do not 
think that the safety of the administi ation 
rests upon it. I should prefer, from my, own 
personal point of view, to have younger men out. 
I do not say that everything depends upon the 
change being made. 

28329. Have you thought cf the question of 

_.& Training College in England ?—No, I have not. 
I have only contemplated the University. 

28330. Supposing the difficulties. of a College 
taking all the candidates was pointed out to you: 
would you think that a single Training College 
for all candidates, Indian and European, in Eng- 
lard, would be a gocd thing ?—I would rather 
have the University training. 


28331. If you cannot get your University 
training at one College, as you suggest, where the 
candidates would be all more or less in association, 
do youthink that a Training Institution would 
have a good effect in that way of bringing students 
tcgether and enabling them to be taught in 
various Indian subjects better than ie possible at 
the Universities ?—No; I think I would far 
rather stick to my preference for the University, 
even at the risk of the candidates being separated 
and scattered about in various institutions. 


28332. With regard to the question of an 
annual holiday and leave, one result of accumulat- 
ing four years instead of three would be that 
probably men would go to England at rather 
longer intervals than happens now; they would 
wait for four years instead of three in many cases. 
The taking of a month’s leave in every year would 
he a great difficulty in this Presidency as elsewhere. 
First, the Government can very rarely make 


arrangements for a man leaving for a month - 


every year; and secondly, the distances of most 
stations from any decent climate have to be taken 
into consideration. It is very seldom worth a 
man’s while to take short leave for a month as he 


cannot get into a suitable climate to recruit his 
health and to stay there long enough to do him 
any real good ?~-That is a correct statement. 

28338, Do youthink the idea of a man taking 
an annual holiday is bad?—I think, on general 
principles, a man should have a yearly holiday. 

28334. The difficulties in this country to that 
course are very great, are they not P—Yes. 

28335. Do you intend these four months’ 
privilege leave to be added to furlough ?— Yes, 

28336. Have you any idea why it was that 
Mé4mlatdérs in your Province have been taken into 
the Provincial Service ?—I cannot understand at 
all why it was done, except that they wanted it, and 
I believe, they were anxious to have it done them- 
selves, They thought it would give them an extra 
status ; but I do not know of any real reason why 
it should have been done. 

£8337. Do you think it is a gocd arrangement ? 
—I do not see any advantage in it. 

28338. (Mr. Heaton.) With reference to this 
question of an annual holiday, supposing that were 
in force, it would be difficult for this, amongst 
other reasons, that English officers would all be 
wanting their holiday at about the same time ?— 
Yes, quite possibly. 

28839. They would prefer to get away in the 
hot weather ?— Yes. 

28340. One of the disadvantages in conse- 
guence of taking leave is, that it so often leads to 
transfers, is not that so ?—Yes. 


28341. And there is the consequent disloca- 
tion of work, and so on ?—~Yes. 


28342. Have you ever thought it would ever 
be possible to make a district self-contained, so 
that any one, from the Collector downwards, may 
be away for any period, say, up to six months, 
withont necessitating any transfer at all except 
possibly the bringing in of a young trained man 
or promoting a Mémlatdar in place of a Deputy 
Collector ?—It would be a very nice scheme, but 
I do not see how it could be worked. 


28343. You do not see how it would be 
possible to work it. Supposing, a Provincial 
Service man were more freely used for the purpose 
of leave to do the work of the Civil Servant ; have 


- you thought that out?—It might be done, but 


I have not worked it out. 

28344. With reference to your answer to 
question (13), about separate recruitment of the 
Judicial Department, what do you suppose would 
be the effect on the relations of the Collector and 
the District Judge if they were commonly in 
entirely different Departments; that is to say, 
the men who come to India were under different 
conditions and did not belong to the same Service ? 
—I do not think it would have a good effect in 
that way. I have no doubt that the Collector and 
the District Judge would pull along, of course ; 
but I do not thimk there would be the same 
friendly relationship as exists between them now. 

28345. Do you think there would be a 
likelihood of more official friction ?~—I should think 
it would be very possible. 

28346. Do you, think it might amount to 
serious embarrassment ?—That is an hypothesis: 
IT cannot say, 

28347. In answer to question (24), you say, 
speaking of the necessity of employing Enghsh- 
men, “This, in my opinion, applies with greater 
force to the Executive posts of the Revenue Depart- 
ment than to posts in the Judicial Department.” 
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Why do you say that? What are the principal 
reasons ?—That would be going into politics, 
and I am not sure it would be altogether profitable. 
I have a predilection myself for Englishmen in 
charge of Executive duties and the carrying on of 
a District. I consider that not entirely the same 
qualificaticns are required for a Judicial appoint- 
ment as for a Revenue appointment. 

28848. The men having Executive duties need 
more activity ?—Yes; and I think there are 
politicah reasons. 

28349. You are thinking of political reasons ? 
— Yes, 

28360. Then I will not pursue that topic. 
With reference to your answer to question (72), do 

ou understand the principle on which recruitment 
is now Calculated? Have you gone into that ques- 
tion; have you worked out the theory ?—No, I 
have not. 

28851. (Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to 
question (16) of the Provincial Civil Service series, 
you state that in the case of the Deputy Collector 
selection governs promotion to appointments of 
over Rs. 500 ?—That I believe is correct, 

28352. Rule 22 of the Rules states that pro- 
motion to appointments with salaries of Rs. 500 
a month and upwards will be based solely on 


fitness and merit; so that this statement of yoars: 


will require correction ?—Yes, to that extent. 

28353, Rs. 500 and upwards ?— Yes, 

28354. At the end of your answer to question 
(60) of the Indian Civil Service series you say, ‘I 
believe it would be an advantage if, before being 
placed in charge of a Sub-Division, or of a single 
Téluka, every Assistant Collector were required to 
hold charge of a Mamlatdér’s office for a period of 
at least two monthe.’’ Would you similarly 
require that a recruit to the Provincial Civil Service 
should hold charge of a Mémlatddr’s office ?—I 
think it would be a very good idea. 

28355. In your answer to question (7) of the 
Provincial Service series you state, “I can see 
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no reason why the choice should necessarily be 
restricted to residents.” Do you think a man 
from another Province will be available for the 
grade of Rs. 150 at the start ?-I have no doubt 
you might get them. I have had applications 
myeelf from other Provinces for the appointments, 


28356. Would you not prefer a resident in the. 
Provinee to men in another Province on account of 
his knowledge of Iccal customs, etc. ? --As a matter 
of practice that is done. I only state that there 
is no real reason why you should not have an — 
outsider. 

28857. (Afr. Bhadbhade.) In your answer to 
question (6) of the Provincial Civil Service series 
you have stated that you prefer well educated men. 
to fill the posts of Deputy Collectors rather than 
clerks who have risen from the lower grades? Can 
you give us what percentage of vacancies for. 
Deputy Collectors are annually filled by selection 
in this way ?—I have not got the figures available, 
but, usually, thera are one or two a year. ; 

28358. Are youin favour of extending that 
system for a percentage of Mimlatddr vacancies, a, 
system of selecting caudidates under Government 
Notification ?—That is what they are doing now. 
under the new Rules. 


28359, Would you be in favour of a system 
of selecting a certain percentage of Mdmlatddre 
under the same Rules as those for Deputy 
Collectors?—We had the whole of the Rules 
under revision only about two or three years ago, 
and we have now got Rules which provide for the 
proper selection of Mamlatddérs, I should not like 
to see any further tinkering with the Rules, or 
alteration in them, now, as far as the Upper Branch 
is concerned. 

28360, Mémlatddrs, I understand, belong to 
the Lower Branch ?—I was talking of the Upper 
Branch of the Subordinate Revenue Service from 
which the Mémlatdars are appointed. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Racuunata Panpurane Kapanpixar, Esq. 


Memorandum relating to the Indian and. 
Provincial Civil Services. 


28361. (i) The Civil Service Examination 
owes its origin, so far as the spirit of the 
present question is concerned, not so much 
to any fixed principle but to expediency, 
unless expediency is itself a principle, as observed 
jn the Address of the Law Commissign to the 
Governcr General of India, Lord Ellenbourgh, 
dated 20th July 1842. They recommended 
nomination to the General Service first and 
those nominated were to be submitted to an 
examination involving a test of high attain- 
ments. On the required number duly qualified 
by the result of such examination, the appoint- 
merits to the Civil Service were to be bestowed 
according to the priority in the examiners’ list. 
These recommendations seem more or less 
adhered to. Perhaps, in the present working a 
fixed standard of marks in the examination is not 
compuleory. But this is no drawback, since it is 
presumed that most of the chosen candidates 
must be scoring a high standard of marks. The 
rejected candidates, however, are not necessarily 
provided for. The experience is that candidates 
of some years differ in general capability from 
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others of other years, in the absence of set 
standard of marks. The principle that an Indian 
would apply to the present Civil Service Ex- 
amination, is that in the first instance, it should 
be an Indian examination, since the Service is 
Indian, namely, that it must necessarily be held 
in India, and thas it should not be open to Nation- 
alities or Colonies that will not, and do not, 
extend to Indians’ ordinary rights of British 
citizenship. Of course these are not recognized 
by Europeans as the principles which ought to 
govern the examination. From an Indian stand- 
point of view, therefore, the present Civil Service 
Examination is not satisfactory in principle. It is 
now time that it should be based on principle and 
noton mere expediency. When it was started, 
nobody had in view a possible claim by Indians to 
the Company's Civil Service, and what was in its 
inception a matter of mere unconscious routine 
has been subsequently attempted by the European 
section of the Services at present to be supported 
on assumed principle and on supposed ‘inferiority’ 
of Indians. Asa matter of fact, the Indians have. 
had no trial sufficient to enable any other nation 
to damn them as a nation incompetent to govern. 
A few instances of those who were selected or, - 
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nominated and who failed in the discharge of 
their duty are now and then quoted, but at the 
root of this alleged want of moral courage and 
character is nervousness in the minds of the 
selected few as to how they should look in the 
eyes of their employers. But, if these had 
the assurance by conduct of the European section 
of the Service that they cam act as much inde- 
pendently and on their responsibility as the 
European servants, no Indian in any part of the 
Service could be found wanting in any of those 
qualities so highly praised in the Europeans. 
The low estimate of character which a subject 
race always carries in the eyes of the rulers has 
followed the Indians in all stages of their 
progress and their connection with their Euro- 
pean rulers. Given the assurance that they are 
as good and that they can safely rely upon their 
own sense as much as the Europeans, I am sure no 
Indian can ever be found wanting in any of 
those priceless qualities. This accounts for the 
opinion that in the case of the riots, an Indian is 
less effectual in quelling a riot than a European 
officer. The backing of the Government power 
unreservedly given to the European section is 
deemed wanting in the case of Indian officers, 
and the result is nervousness and hesitancy, not 
because the Indian has not got either the power 
or the knack, but because of the apprehension 
that his action would be misjudged. No suffi- 
cient opportunity is ever given to an Indian and 
he is termed incapable of ‘swimming’ before 
letting him have the chance of swtimming. 

(ii) Caste and race distinctions happen to be 
vividly brought out in the case of an Indian 
officer, as they are in the case of Indian Juries, 
while in the case of Europeans they are ignored, 
though interests and prejudices work as much, 
harm as caste is supposed to. When an officer 
is once selected for Service and is put into a 
responsible post, he must be given the idea of 
security against allegations and insinuations. 
Just as a hundred ‘ Natives’’ word is valueless 
against a European gentleman’s word, even so 
should Indian officers feel at home in service, and 
superior to doubt and suspicion about their 
integrity and honesty. 

(iii) Now all this arises owing to the paucity of 
Indian officers in the highest rank of the Service, 
and the manner or rather the principle on which 
the Civil Service Examination is held and con- 
ducted is largely responsible for this untoward 
result, and hence, I say that the Examination is 
not satisfactory. 


(iv) In the union of British with India, it is 
essential that a mean must be found out in the 
matter of the Civil Service Examination. The 
coinplaint of the Indians about the great difficul- 
ties, often times insurmountable, in the way of 
Indians succeeding in the Competitive Examina- 
tion in England, is proved by experience to be 
absolutely true. On the other hand, the good 
British people have been set athinking about 
how to save the Indian students, who, in raw 
youth, must be and are exposed to the risks of 
the freedom in the British Isles) When in 
London in 1908 I was a witness to the anxiety 
manifest in all what was said ata meeting cone 
vened for the purpose of devising means to protect 
the Indian youths. Lord Lamington presided on 
the occasion. What I then pointed out was this: 
as a necessary result of lowering the Civil Service 
candidate’s age, extremely young boys had to be 


seul up and tewptations were proportionately 
greater, Without a guardian and prone to all 
temptations the students hardly withstand the 
baneful influences; and I brought to the notice 
of the Chairman of the meeting that the 
chance of saving the reputation of Indian 
boys afforded by the very sensible Resolution 
of the House of Commons on the question 
of Simultaneous Examination was unnecessarily 
thrown away by the Indian Administrations. 
Since this meeting, various remedies are 
being tried, among them being the appointment 
of a Committee, with its Indian Bureau, who 
takes care of Indian students. Now, even such 
a step is not unlikely to be mistaken for undue 
interference, especially, in a country like England, 
where personal liberty is only next to that 
in France. The Civil Service Examination is, 
therefore, not solely an Indian question, but the 
political and social atmosphere of England also 
requires it to be taken up seriously. To speak of 
requiring a thorough knowledge of English life 
and British history is one thing, and to require 
quite striplings to forsake India and stay away in 
England under very great temptations and risks 
is another. It is a very serious question, and I 
have myself seen instances where tremendous 
éxpense was simply wasted on boys, whose merits 
after all failed to secure them the desired object. 
The disappointment caused by such failuresis great 
and many misunderstandings follow. Though the 
examination is open to Indian candidates, in effect 
it is shutting them out, though not altogether. 
Granting, however, that a more intimate know- 
ledge of British thought is necessary for the Civil 
Service posts, it is equally essential that European 
candidates should possess equal! knowledge about 
India and her people. I, therefure, venture to 
suggest a course, and that is that the Civil Service 
Hxamination should be alternately held in Eng- 
Jand and in India, In the year in which the 
examination should be held in India the Euro- 
pean candidates should also appear at that very 
examination, as Indians will appear in England 
at the examination held there. Unless there is 
one test and one examination, there will not be 
that affectionate respect for fellow servants in 
the Civil Service, which is so essential for the 
good of the Administration. There will in the 
long run be a mutual common understanding and 
feeling between the two peoples, the Britishers 
and Indians, The difficulties in each one’s way 
will be appreciated by the other, and false 
notions of superiority and wrong presumptions 
about racial prejudices and caste distinctions will 
vanish. An experiment even on these lines will 
undoubtedly lead to a very satisfactory solution. 
Of course, when candidates from Colonies, that 
will not extend to the Indian people ordinary 
tights of a citizenship, would be coming into 
India to appear at the Competitive Examination, 
they willgo back to their respective Colonies laden 
with the wholesome reflection that it is absolutely 
unfair to hope to be of the Governing Body in 
India, when their own Colonies will not deign to 
look upon Indians as being as good human beings 
as themselves. Perhaps, the Colonies will desist 
from risking their fair name, and the desired 
result will follow. 


(v) Now, under this system, it will not be 
necessary to maintain any proportion or prepon- 
derance in favour of European element in the 
Civil Services, and all that invidious differen- 
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tiation of the supposed superiority of calibre 
and morale will profitably disappear. It is this 
professed plain-speaking about the British supe- 
riority in character, intelligence and political 
capacity, which looks so poor when tested by 
actual experience in the comparative good service 
of the European Civil Servant and the Indian 
Civil Servant, that has been lowering the prestige 
of the Service, For, now that a good advance 
is made by the Indian Nation in education and 
in other matters, a consciousness is growing 
that, given equal chances, opportunities and back- 
ing by Government, an Indian is decidedly as 
good and as efficient an officer as a European, if 
not more. The pictures drawn of the sectional 
animosities and jealousies by half-informed and 
impulsive minds, between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans, and among various other sub-sections of 
Hindus and even of Muhammadans, are decidedly 
exaggerated and often times interested, and in the 
heart of hearts are exactly known by almost 
every thinking Indian to be unreal and are mainly 
the cause of that unrest and discontent, which is 
often times made the bug-bear in the matter of 
appointments. If the fire of rivalry between the 
various classes in India be not at all fanned by 
these prejudiced ideas, it will be but a friendly 
rivalry, much to the credit of efficient service 
and the fair name of Britain. There has 
been no fair trial given to Indian intellect and 
efficiency aud so long the opprobrium levelled 
against the Indians is altogether undeserved, [| 
would not reserve any proportion of posts for 
Europeans. 

(vi) Proceeding next, only upon a supposition 
that any proportion of posts of authority must 
be reserved for the European element, I have 
yet another proposal to offer. I would not reserve 
any postsas such. Because, after all reservation 
of posts means reservation of power, which means 
so much money. I look to this subject from a 
financial point of view. If European candidates 
select India as a field for their activities, I do not 
know why any exchange compensation should be 
provided for them. According to statistics 
collected in Lord Curzon’s régime, no doubt: it is 
shown that Indians are getting a share larger 
and larger.. But that is not the standpoint from 
which the Indian Services are to be looked at. 
In days gone by, when the Company’s rule could 
not be claimed by Indians as their own, the thing 
was otherwise, But now that the Indian 
interests are completely identified with the 
British, whatever conduces to make India more 
self-supporting, adds largely to the glory of the 
British Nation, which is preparing India for 
something higher than a mere garden-land round 
the British Isles. If there was no principle up to 
now, beyond expediency in the matter of appoint- 
ments to the Civil Service, a healthy principle 
must ba sought in the real good of both the 
Nations, and no loud talk about superiority need 
mar the good, that British Administration is con- 
ferring on India. Let there be no distinction 
in the emoluments available to the Europeans and 
Indians and at least 50 per cent. of the entire 
expenditure on the Indian Civil Service and 
Provincial Service should be secured to Indians. 
If at all any superiority in Europeans’ claims 
larger power and efficiency and number of high- 
er offices, all that can be efficiently managed 
within the remaining 50 per cent. of the entire 
cost, Of course, I exclude subordinate services. 


(vii) 1 will now allude to a very distressing 
question, that of the present Judicial branch 
of the Civil Services. By a supposed predisposi- 
tion of the Indian mind to adequately fill only 
Judicial and not Executive posts, such controversy 
is gathering round the expediency of appointing 
more Indians to Judicial as opposed to Execu- 
tive branch posts. Tam looking at it from a 
different point of view. The Judicial branch of 
the Service is obviously not attracting the pick 
of the Civil Servants now-a-days. I can find 
two obvious reasons. One is that, by a miscon- 
ceived notion, the High Court Judges are now- 
a-days considered ineligible as Executive 
Councillors, as if the Executive Councils of the 
several Administrations belong to the Executive 
branch of the Civil Service only, and have 
nothing to do with the Judicial service. The 
constitution in England, whereunder the Judi- 
cial branch is entirely independent of the Exe- 
cutive, ought not to be confounded with the 
Executive Council’s constitution in British 
India. Here, the Governor General in Council 
centres in himself powers over the Judicial as 
well as Executive servants and functions, and 
can appoint High Court Judges. The idea, 
therefore, that by making High Court Judges 
ineligible for Councillorship, more independence 
of action on the part of the High Court Judges 
is being secured, is altogether the reverse of the 
actual facts. The High Court Judges here, are 
already made to remain under the thumb of the 
Executive, and only hope to be more self-respect- 
ing, if one of them have the privilege one day 
or the other, of entering into the Council. The 
reasoning, therefore, if any, adopted since the 
appointment of Sir Charles Olivant, in debarring 
High Court Judges from Councillorships, works 
immense wrong to the Judicial branch of the 
Civil Service, and stamps the whole Administra- 
tion, unnecessarily of course, through pure 
Revenue Councillors, as wholly injudicial, if not 
prejudicial. It is the main cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the Judicial branch. Secondly inferior in- 
tellects, invalid constitutions, and easy going lives 
care to enter the services in the Judicial line. 
I have heard Civilians candidly say, “ what is 
the good of being in the Judicial line, where 
there are no advantages of a District Officer’s 
life’? ? The Judicial line, besides, looks more 
blocked. I know of an attempt on the part 
of officers in the Judicial line complaining of 
High Court Judges remaining in service for full 
period of 10 years in the High Court, thereby 
“materially impairing the prospects of their 
juniors and retarding promotion ”’ in the lower 
branches of the Civil Service, And a proposal: 
was actually recommended as to whether a 
period of 6 years’ service in the High Court 
should not be substituted for the present period 
of 10 years. This was when the Judicial branch 
used to supply the Executive Council with 
Judicial members. Circamstances now are 
decidedly prejudicial to the claims of the 
Judicial service. But that is notall. It is an 
open secret, that the Civil Servants are not 
exhibiting their best powers in the judicial 
posts. To my mind, less control on the part 
of the High Court and Government over 
the Assistant and District Judges is largely 

onsible for this sad state. A little knack in 
wording judgments is a sufficient safeguard - 
against interference by the High Court in: 
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matters of fact, and since the same District Judges 
in course of time get into the High Court, there 
is less respect for the High Court judgments or 
remarks. Not only the Revenue officers often 
times do delight in keeping aside High Court 
judgments, but District and Assistant Judges, 
too, have now-a-days come to regard High Court 
Rulings as nothing better than their own. Either 
these lower Judges are rising in their knowledge 
of law or the High Court Judges in their eyes 
are coming down. In any case, it is patent, that 
the Service on the whole shows signs of deterio- 
ration and an effort must be seriously made to find 
out why it is so. 

(viii) Several explanations suggest themselves, 
but of them one or two deserve earlier notice. 
While the Revenue and Judicial are both 
manned by Members of the Civil Service, how 
is it that no sooner a Member joins the Judicial, 
he begins to attract such unwelcome criticism. 
It must be conceded that, the general level of 
enlightenment is increasing all over India, and 
in consequence, the charm and the bewilderment 
that prevented due examination of merit in 
public servants in earlier days, have now 
given way to a proper appreciation of the 
merits of individeal Civil Servants; and they do 
not stand out as competent Administrators” as 
those who hailed from Haileybury or the Civilians 
of the early sixties or seventies. As observed by 
the Hon’ble Mr. W. Edward Frere, the Bombay 
Councillor (brother of Sir Bartle Frere), in his 
Minute, dated 20th March 1860, “Civil Judges 
must be more than lawyers, must possess know- 
ledge not only of the manners and customs of 
the peoples, to whom they have to dispense 
justice as arbitrators of their lives and property, 
but they must possess adequate knowledve of the 
prejudices and trains of thought.” And all this can 
only be available to them if they possessed com- 
petent knowledge of their language. Mr. Frere 
observed :—“ A lawyer learns these from his, 
youth in England. It is a part of his every 
day life. He has superior means of information 
and learning from his practice at the Bar, or 
should the customs and habits be peculiar to any 
one part of the country, he has an attorney at 
his elbow bred and practising among the people, 
well versed in that, of which he happens to be 
ignorant, and thus he prepares himself for the 
Bench.” But proceeds Mr. Frere: “In this 
country it is not so,” and in his reasons why so, 
he winds up by noticing that, “ here he has to be 
both the Judge and the Jury.” 

(ix) Now asa rule, the Civilians by not mixing 
with the Indian people and not being of them, 
know not the language and the requisite know- 
ledge of the history, the various phases and the 
extent of either their manners or customs ; much 
less of the prejudices of the people. They are un- 
able to elicit the truth from the witnesses and to 
know they have got it. (Vtde paragraph 137 of 
the Address of the Law Commission, dated 20th 
July 1842.) They are lacking in the habit of 
attention and method, and in the art of weighing 
evidence. In the matter of construction of docu- 
ments they suffer a good deal, and it is fortunate 
in India (as elsewhere) to see that, a point of con- 

- struction of documents is a question of law and not 
of fact, so that the higher Court may be properly 
called upon to go into the matter. 


matter of the original. it is often times @ 
wonder, how Civilians pick up, so quickly, know- 
ledge of the Indian Vernaculars, but the wonder 
disappears at the first touch of any idiomatic 
phrase or a simile. With Revenue officers, wha 
are supported in their work by their experienced 
‘Chitnis’ and Indian Personal Assistants, the 
case is different, Most of the Civilian Revenue 
officers delegate numerous and important fune- 
tions to these responsible subordinate officers and 
are safe in signing away orders and references. 
(x) Such is not the case with Judges. It most 
be said to the credit of the European Civilian 
Judges, that they are not known to have been 
receiving any assistance in the disposal of Judicial 
work from their ‘ Shirasted4rs,’ as the Collectors 
and their Assistants are in their Revenue work. 
from their ‘Chitnis’ or Personal Assistants. While 
facts suffer thus at the hands of Civilian Judges, 
the law fares equally at their hands. If Revenue 
officers commit mistakes of law and refuse to look 
into High Court decisions, in matters where such 
decisions ought to guide them, and throw away 
references, the Civilian Judges too are tired of. 
looking into rulings on the complacent assump- 
tion that, they know the law sufficient for the 
case or the occasion. It is a rare sight to see a 
mufassal Judge (from the Civil Service) looking 
into and comparing the facts and points of autho- 
rities quoted with those of the case in hand. 
The High Court to which such Judges are: 
in course of time drafted, in consequence,: 
naturally loses its hold of respect and admiration 
on such Civilian Judges. Contagion spreads. 
not uncommonly to the members of the Provincial 
Service but also to pleaders. How would 
the Bar, which is every day increasing, profit, 
when such officers are in the Judicial line, espe- 
cially, during the time such a Civilian J udge. 
holds the same District. The safeguards that: 
have been so admirably thought out, both in the 
Minutes of the Bombay Council of the year 1861-. 
1862, and in subsequent orders, do not seem: 
to be followed in actuality. No Civilian J udge 
is commonly known to be possessing his Note- 
book of Authorities up to date, nor prepared 
with his law, and what governs cases in his. 
supposed mastery of facts. The rule of the Civil 
Jaw that the High Court in Civil appeals will 
only look to law, makes it easy for easy-going. 
Judges, to lay the whole brunt of the case on facts, 
which when the findings are pronounced in apt. 
language and due formalities, completely disables 
their judgments from being questioned. Assist- 
ant Judges to whom cases are given for disposal 
during their probation period, have often time to: 
return the cases at the end of that period with no 
appreciable record. Mere visits by High Court 
Judges will not bring out these defects, which 
require a commission of enquiry into the actual 
work of the Judges. The District Judges and 
Assistant Judges, except when sitting in Sessions 
Court, lose the habit of recording evidence, and 
not one-tenth of the care and pointedness that ig 
discernible in the work of the Sub-J udges is avails 
able to them. They do very small Court work 
and that too hurriedly and inefficiently, decline : 
to burden the record with notes of facts 
affecting the trial, take imperfect notes of. 
evidence of witnesses, or of the arguments, ahd not - 
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the necessity to cultivate the habit of attention 
and method and of separating law from fact, and 
this deplorable circumstance is due to the belief 
that they cannot be passed over in promotion, 
which must follow seniority. It isan accepted 
fact that, ‘in the Civil Service, selection other 
than on the principle of seniority, has been found 
to create dissatisfaction,’ unless the merit is 
generally acknowledged, and such cases are 
very rare, 


(xi) The result is that, in the present state of 
the improved Bar, it is not absolutely necessary to 
appoint to Judicial posts, members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the posts can be adequately 
filled by experienced and selected men from the 
Provincial Civil Service. At least, for filling such 
posts, Government need not look for fit persons 
to the results of the competitive examinationsin 
England, and there should be no objection to 
holding simultaneous examination, supposing 
that the passed candidates will have the Judicial 
line to look to. 


(xii) After passing the Civil Service Examivas 
tion in England, passed candidates should spend 
two yearsin India. Itis necessary that a thorough 
knowledge of the vernaculars should be acquired, 
as also of the manners and customs of the people. 
Also, familiarity of intercourse with the -rayats 
will give the officers an advantage, which will be 
of immense use in official life. Ifit is necessary 
- for Indians to spend a couple of years to undergo 
the necessary up-breeding and imbibe the spirit 
of English life, much more is it essential thata 
complete knowledge of the language and inner 
life of the people of India should be obtained by 
Englishmen. If Indians have to pass a severe 
examination in a foreign language, why should 
not Englishmen be put to the necessity of passing 
a severe test examination in the vernaculars? 

(xiii) Members of the Civil Service to be 
appointed to the Judicial department should be 
required to pass an examination in law similar to 
LL.B. Itis further necessary that they should be 
intimate with the social customs and habits and 
trains of thought of the people, to whom they are 
to administer justice in matters of civil and social 
rights. In understanding vernacular documents, 
translations are not always enough to give the 
correct idea of what is meant, and hence, 
knowledge of colloquial language is absolutely 
necessary, as also of the customary laws of the 
people. 

(xiv) Instead of a simultaneous examination, 
properly and strictly so called, there may only be 
a competitive examination in India for scholars 
who have passed with credit the University M.A. 
Examination in History and English language, 
and some administrative subjects for those who 
enter the Executive branch, the usual LL.B. 
being of course necessary for those who enter 
the Judicial branch. These men may be later 
on given furlough to enable them to proceed to 
England to acquire the necessary training and 
spirit of English life and so on, 

(1) That the Indian Civil Service Examination 
as at present held is not suited to Indian require- 
ments. 

(x) That simultaneous examination in India 
is absolutely necessary. 


(8) That alternate examination in England 
and India, viz., in alternate years, may be given 
@ trial. . ; 
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(4) That the idea and proposal to reserve some 
places for special interests or religions are both 
opposed to the principles of good government 
and the pledges on which loyalty rests. 


(5) That, therefore, the Schedule excluding or 
restricting appointments open to ‘Indians’ is 
ultra vires. 


(6) That if it is possible by law to reserve any 
posts or proportion of Service to any interests, 
not more than one-third may be reserved for the 
European element. 


(7) That at least 50 per cent. of the entire 
expenditure on the Indian Civil and Provincial 
Services should be available to Indians, 


(8) That full support should be allowed to 
Indian officials in the higher Public Service. 


(9) That members of the Judicial branch 
should obtain a Councillorship in the Executive 
Council. 


(10) That at least one-half the Assistant, 
Joint, Additional and District Judgeships should 
be filled up by selection by seniority and merit 
from members of the Provincial Civil Service. 


(1/1) That the appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service should not be by selection after 
examination, but, if necessary, by examination 
after selection from candidates who have satisfied 
higher University tests. 


(12) That Indian Civil Servants, after passing 
in the simultaneous examination, should be 
enabled to acquire the necessary acquaintance 
with Kuropean thought, discipline and education 
for two years. Likewise, European Civil Servants 
should be required to pass a high test of Lan- 
guages’ Examination. 


(13) Those wishing to enter the Judicial line 
should be required to pass the LL.B., and should 
be attached to Sub-Judges’ Courts for one year. 
Such Sub-Judges should be of a grade not less 
than Second and should possess Ist Class 
Magisterial powers. 


(14) That promotion in the Judicial line should 
depend more upon competency than seniority. 


(15) That there should be a thorough examina- 
tion of the actual work of the Judicial branch 
every year. 


28362. Suppremenrary Statement. (i) The 
idea of caste prejudices had not so much affeoted 
the Administration until the Defeuce Associa- 
tions sprang into existence in consequence 
of the Ilbert Bill, for. the tirst time, in the 
annals of the British Administration which is so 
admirably based on those true and benevolent 
principles which were publicly enunciated in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, that they almost rank 
with the noble declarations of William the Con- 
queror to the good British peoples. 


“ William King grants William Bishop and 
Jeoffry, Portreas and all the burghers within 
London, French and English friendly, and I 

ake known unto you that'I will that ye be 
worthy all those laws the which yo were in King 
Edward’s day and that I will that each child be 
his father’s heir after his father’s day and I will 
not suffer that any man do you wrong.” 
Csinal Charter. 

(ii) Until the Manifestoes issued by and the 
speeches delivered under the auspices of the 
Defence Associations, faith in the sense of 
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equality of the British Administration had not 
‘been shaken an inch. True it must be, that the 
Bréhmans saw nothing very distinguishing bet~ 
ween their own shdstric reservations in their own 
favonr and the provisions of express Legislation 
declaring the incompetency of an Indian Civilian 
Sessions Judge to exercise jurisdiction of any 
kind over a European delinquent ; while he was 
competent to send lifelong a Native to the 
Andamans, (Vide section 444, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code.) ‘the fault lies with the Bré4hmans 
that they made it clear to their fellow subjects 
_ that avery undesirable precedent that did not 
attract attention in the beginning unhappily 
was creeping with redoubled vigour into the 
Administration, and asa consequence, there is no 
wonder that the other sub-sections of the Indian 
population unable to speak out their mind are 
not hesitating in their pronounced attitude 
against the Brahmans, but it cannot be far from 
truth that what is applicable to Bréhmans to-day 
will (if not already applied) apply not only to 
Europeans but to all those that will gradually 
be enabled by the English education to perceive 
the grand truths that history teaches. In this 
connection, I take the expression ‘ Bréhmans’ as 
equivalent to the expression ‘educated’ and will 
not restrict it to castes or creeds, Even-.the 
Muhammadan population, having by degrees seen 
the advantages of the English education, are 
now able to formulate their views, and British 
Administrators, while temporarily tempted not to 
discourage the disparagement of the Brdéhman 
class, are yet farsighted enough not to fill the 
minds of the Muhammadan fellow-brothers with 
extraordinary hopes, though it is notorious that 
non-Bréhmans are now-a-days given preference 
over Bréhmans in almost every grade or sort of 
the Public Service and even in the selection of 
Section-writers, If this differentiation is ac- 
centuated, the Administration will suffer owing to 
incompetency for some time to come, but there 
will be a marked improvement later on. What 
is absolutely necessary, however, is that Brdhmans 
asaclass (caste) must be clearly told of their 
disqualifications and of the better prospect of 
directing their attention to commerce, education 
and industries. 

(ii) Among the attacks on the simultaneous 
examination stands out most prominently the fear 
that a particular section of the Indian population 
will swamp the important posts in the Civil 
Services. A word about what has occurred in 
the past need be said in this connection. The 
charge is that Brdhmans are filling all important 
posts. But to be sure they are not filling posts 
because they are Bréhmans, nor have they been 
selected for their caste, but, because by heredity 
and opportune circumstances and a ready adapt- 
ability to altered conditions, they have been 
satisfying the tests laid down by a sound State 
policy. Itisso much to the credit of Govern- 
ment that such good peorle have come forward 
and the State is a gainer in this behalf. Both 
economy and efficiency have been secured by the 
Bréhmans in carrying out the reformed Govern- 
ment ofthe Country. Ifthe smooth working and 
routine of the Administration have been completely 
secured, the Brdhmans may be declared heregfter 
to be ineligible for service, as they have w. 
told by their old Ethical Code. But, what is 
essential for the good of -the Services is, that the 
people of the land, the scene of all Government 


action, should be more freely admitted. For the 
sins of the Bréhmans the whole Indian people 
should not be damned. The Bréhmans assumed 
superiority and have suffered and it is desirable 
that the mistake should be avoided by others, 
Europeans included. Ever since the earliest 
Resolutions of the Indian National Congress on 
the point, the subject of simultaneous examin« 
ations has been receiving the attention of all 
educated Indians. It is pitiable to assert that 
the masses are not concerned with it. It is 
undignified to take advantage of the ignorance 
of the so-called masses. The whole British 
Administration looks for moral support to the 
educated section of the people and moral support 
brings necessarily physical support in its train. 
All notifications in the Government Gazette do 
not reach the masses except through the medium 
of the educated classes, as do not reach the 
addresses of the masses to their beloved rulers 
unless through the medium of educated Indians. 
The ignorant rayat knows practically next to 
nothing either of the Gazette notifications or of . 
the addresses though the desire to be loyal and 
to be grateful is always in him, as it is in the 
educated mind. The whole ofeducated India 
is agreed on the question of simultaneous 
examination, and the conclusions of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Administrations, 
focussed in the Government of India’s reply 
No. 62, dated 1st November 1898, cannot be 
justified unless on the principle of expediency 
as distinguished from justice. 
(iv) That reply noticed 6 points :— 
(1) No concessions to fulfil 
ledges. 
(2) Practical difficulties. 
(3) Conceded minimum (Europeans) in- 
dispensable. 
(4) Reduction of Europeans out of ques- 
tion. 
(5) Open competition not the best way. 
(6) Change would involve withdrawal of 
appointments in lowering efficiency 
by a sense of injustice. 


Now every one of these points noticed 20 
years ago is likely to wear away in course of 
time. No nation having the benefit of English 

education can afford to sit with folded hands © 
and let this reproach continue. Every intellectual 
and moral effort is being made to elevate the 
status of educated India. But, most of these 
points would. disappear if trial is given to the 
suggestion about holding examinations alter 
nately in England and India. 


(v) Afew more remarks about the knowledge 
of the vernaculars will not be out of place. In 
Mahérishtra, the Marathi is written either in 
Modi or the Balbodha style. This is a peculiar 
feature, not possessed by either the Guzardéthi 
or the Canarese, which are the most prevalent 
written and spoken languages of the Presidency, 
The Balbodha, it is presumed, hurriedly written, 
has assumed the Mods hand and this Modi has 
been the ‘ record’ all over the Deccan and even 
in distant States like the Gwdlior and the Indore 
until very recently. It has been the script of 
the Mardthi-speaking race in private letters, 
commercial and other sorts of correspondence. 
The European Civilians, as a rule, neglect this 
script and find the B&lbodha much more con- 
venient to decipher. Very few Civilians can 
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write Jodi. In recent years the distrust of office 
estublishment, such as belong to the educated 
classes, and inability of the Muhammadan 
-and other backward classes to write good legible 
hand, have, in a manner, enabled orders curtailing 
the Mod: use and let in the use of the Balbodha, 
How trying it is to write a deposition in Balbodha 
of a witness under examination can approxi- 
mately be judged by asking the Judges to 
substitute the Roman characters for the present 
English writing, when they take down notes of 
evidence, By eliminating the Modi from the 
Record, a continuity of a very distinctive, 
historic and speedy script is being sacrificed to 
the ignorance of the Civil Services. No 
solicitude for apparent ease should encourage 
the Civilian officers to desist from knowing the 
thought and action of the people whom they 
have to govern. There would be much in the 
Modi writing which for proper government every 
officer must know for himself, as much as possible, 
let apart the very grave questions connected 
with comparison of handwriting (which is more 
sure of identification when in Modi) which the 
Courts under section 73 of the Evidence Act are 
often called upen to look into, 

(vi) One of the great drawbacks of imported 
service is a want of the necessary knowledge of 
the people and the means of their subsistence, 
-on which depend almost all their actions. India 
subsists on agriculture and the Government must 
be agricultural in its essential objects, ways and 
means. The Indian Civilians well versed in 
history of nations are deficient in intimate 
acquaintance with Indian agriculture as it exists, 
and as it should be. The Huropean candidates 
successful in the Civil Services are now-a-days 
mostly men belonging to the commercia} and 
industrial classes. They have got no practical 
connecticn with agriculture at Home, and even, 
if they had, the circumstances there are not the 
same as in India. Practical knowledge was 
insisted upon in the Address of the Indian Law 
Commission, dated 2nd July 1842. Speaking 
about Bombay they observed: “ The annually 
recurring rayatwdre settlements require a 
constant and local intercourse between the 
Revenue officers and agricultural inhabitants 
-and secure the minute information regarding the 
different classes of the Village Communities and 
the varions rights in the land for which they 





manure their fields and their needs in the nick 
of time in the sowing season and in conservancy 
of water and the difficulty of securing help in 
the form of labour in agricultural operations, 
With a “ Land Administration Code” instead of 
a “Land Revenue Code” at least Bombay 
Civilians would be better able to realize their 
responsibility, Now-a-days, beyond directing 
the attention of the Circle Inspectors to the 
field boundaries, the Civilian and, in consequence, 
the lower-paid Indian official feels as if he has 
got not much to do, even if for want of prompt 
and small embankments, the field is washed 
away or receives less manure to recoup its lost 
properties or the holder has got no seed or 
bullocks available in time. Already Indian 
agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration. The subject of 
agriculture and allied industries, more especially, 
the formation; management and ‘functions of 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like the 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but, for 
real living co-operation between the State and 
the agricultural Indian population, must be one 
of the foremost subjects that the Indian Civilians 
should be called upon to specially study. 


(vii) The Magisterial duties should be assigned 
to the Sub-Judges, and even the clerks of 
the Sub-Courts, whosa appointments are now 
recognized as qualifying, should be clothed with at 
least 8rd Class Magisterial powers. The Sub- 
Judges should also be given power to hear appeals 
against the decisions of their own Clerks of the 
Court, The District Deputy and Assistant Col- 
lectors should be asked to look into the agricul- 
taral and industrial development of the tdluka 
in addition to the realization of revenue. Such 
of the Assistant Collectors as wish to enter into 
the Judicial line should be desired to sit in Bench 
with the Sub-Judge for disposal of cases when 
they are at head-quarters and where they will 
have civil work too. The recruitment of the 
Provincial Judicial Service is almost settled now 
in the Bombay Presidency. From the Sub- 
Judicial Service to the Indian Civil Service, 
Judicial Branch, if necessary, promotions may 
be made, but the choice should be restricted to 
men holding Honours’ Certificate or LLMs. 
Unless a Revenue officer is also an LL.B. he 
shanld nat ha eivan Maciaterial nowers of tha 
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capable officers are come across. They are 
generally more courteous and civil than the so- 
called civil officers. However, the practice of 
selecting military officers for the civil posts, which 
is a relic of the old time, need not be revived in 
this 20th century. 

_ (xi) There is no good reason to cut down the pay 
of “listed” posts held by Provincial Civil Ser- 
Vants to something like two-thirds, No difference 
in pay should be permitted. Itis not only the 
outward expense that such high Indian officers 
have to maintain. I do not agree with those 
who find fault with such high officers not living 
after the English fashion. It is proverbial that 
an Indian officer acts in his social and family 
connection as the supporter of his relatives more 
or less immediately concerned, has to maintain a 
large establishment for purposes not easily 
discernible to a superficial observer, and must 


provide for his family against adversities 
including his own death or sickness and must 
lay by enough to maintain the prestige and the 
name of the good and high position, Government 
are pleased to confer on him. Inthe case of 
Europeans, they, on retirement, care very little 
about India and Indians care little too. But the. 
children and family of a high Indian officer are 
always before the eyes of the Indian public and 
he really wants full ‘pay to provide against all 
possible contingencies. That, he is locally 
engaged, counts for nothing in view of the above: 
circumstances. The officer is expected to live a 
chaste life. “Travelling in third class does not 
affect them more than marketing for vegetables 
would, if in their pensioned condition they are 
obliged to go themselves or send their sons to 
the bazar. : 


Mr. R. P. Karanpixa, called and examined. 


28868. (Chairman.) You are an Ex-Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council ?-—~Yes. 


28264, Do you occupy any public positions 
in Bombay now?—-Not in Bombay, but in- the 
mufassal. 


28365. What positions do you occupy there ?-— 
Tam on the Municipal Board of Sdtéra. 


_ 28366. To what caste do you belong ?—lama 
Kokanast Brahman. 


28367. You have put in a Memorandum in the 
course of which you have answered certain of our 
written questions ?—Yes, I have attempted it. 


28368. Ido not propose to examine you.,on 
the Memorandum except with regard to the specific 
proposals which you have made. Were we to 
examine you with any minuteness upon the state- 
ments which you have made in your Memorandum, 
T think we should have to do so in private. You 
suggest that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should, in future, be held in England and in 
India in alternate years ?—Yes, . 

28369. What advantage is there in this ?—It 
would give equal chances to both countries to 

‘understand each other. The candidates from India 


will hava leas exnenca fa antatl divine anntain 


simultaneous examination in both countries every 
year ?—That is next best. Simultaneous exam- 
ination I place first. Next, the holding of the 
examination in India, and next to that this alter- 
native examination. 


28374. You put 
first ?-—~Yes. 

28375. And this proposal second ?—Yes, that 
is second. 


25376. You eay that in the event of a number 
of posts being reserved for Europeans not more 
than one-third should be so treated ?— Yes, 


28377. Apartfrom any legal objection woul 
you be in favour of fixing an irreducible minimun 
of Europeans ?—I am not in favour of fixing a1 
irreducible minimum ; I would leave it open t 
both countries. | 


28378. You say that from an Indian point 
of view the present Civil Service Examination 
is unsatisfactory in principle ?—Yes, I have said 
that. 

28379. And you also say that it is now time. 
that it should be based upon principle and not 
‘upon mere expediency. What do you mean by 
bo ape ame aes Ne thie, te gis a meas 
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it were held in India. It would only pave the 
way for their appearance at the examination. 

28383. Your proposal then is based on the 
assumption that for many years only a small 
pone of Indians would be successful ?—~Very 
ikely, that would be the result for some time to 
gome. 

28884, You speak at length in regard to the 
defects which you observe in the Judicial branch 
and suggest as a remedy that the Judiciary should, 
in future, be recruited from the Provineial Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I have said that. 


28385. Would that .be your sole form of 
recruitment to the Judiciary ?-—Not the sole. 


28886. What other forms would you 
suggest ?—The other oneI have suggested is to 
have some examination. “There may be only a 
competitive examination in India for scholars who 
have passed with credit the University M.A. 
examination in History and the English Language, 
and some administrative subjects, for those who 
enter the Executive branch, the usual LL.B. being, 
of course, necessary for those who enter the Judicial 
branch.” 

28387, You would also recruit officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and they would receive a legal 
training ?—Yes. 

28888. How many years would you suggest 
that officers should pass in the Executive branch 
of the Indian Civil Service before they entered 
the Judicial branch?—As it was originally 
conceived it was three years. They were to be 
attached to the Collector’s office as supernumerary 
Collectors to give them a chance of knowing the 
people, and customs, and all that. I should think 
that should be enough for the present. 


28389. Another proposal you make is: that 
a seat in the various Executive Councils should be 
reserved for members of the Judicial branch ?— 
Yes, 

28390. Has not that been the case in more 
than one instance ?—Not in practice, as far as 
I am able to say, for the last fifteen years, I 
should think. 

28891, Is it not a fact that Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar was a member of the Madras Executive 
Council ?—I do not know. 


28392. I think you will find that there are 
gentlemen who have occupied posts in the High 
Court who have become members of an Executive 
Council ?-- I am not speaking of Indians as being 
able to enter the Executive Councils, but I am 
speaking about the High Court Civilian Judges. 
They are now excluded as far as I can see. 


28893. But the gentleman, I mentioned, who 
was recently a member of the Executive Council 
of Madras, was, betore that, a Judge of the High 
Court ?—TI should be glad,if the instance is 
followed in Bombay. 


28394, Would you like to see the Provincial 
Civil Service recruited by a system of nomination 
followed by examination ?—Yes, followed by 
examination. 

28395. I do not quite understand the deduc- 


tions which you desire to draw from the Supple+ 
mentary Statement which you have put in. The. 


first one deals with the question of castes in their 
relation to the administration ?—~ Yes, 


--H 495—84 


28396, Do you suggest that Bréhmans, as a 
class, should be advised to direct their attention to 
commerce, education, and industry, as distingnished 
from Government Service?—The inference, 
I suggest, is that it would be much better for 
the Service if the Brahmans were told that 
they would be ineligible for service in a cer- 
tain contingercy. For instance, if there were 
several candidates, Muhammadan candidates and 
other candidates, and if Brdhmans were also there, 
that they should be told distinctly that they would 
be preferred last. I think it would be much better 
to have a proper understanding, They should 
understand that they should have an opportunity 
after the claims of the others had been satisfied, 
It would be much better if they knew it at first. 


28397. In another part of your statement you 
val at length with the question of agriculture ?— 

es, 

28398. Your view is that the scientific side 
of that industry is not receiving sufficient atten- 
tion ?-—Quite so, I am not satisfied, 


28899. I suppose you would admit that what- 
ever science is now being applied in India to 
that industry, is being applied through the channel 
of the Service?—Hverywhere they look to the 
Civil Servant more than to scientists, Anything 
that,comes fr.m him is respected. 


26400. The upshot then of your statement is 
that you would like to see scientific agriculture 
receiving more attention from the administration 
than it does at present ?—Decidedly, 


28401. (Sir Murray Hammick.) 
pleader ?—Yes, I am a pleader. 


28402, Are you pleading now as a busi- 
ness ?—I am. 


28403. Where do you chiefly plead ?—~I plead 
in the mufassal, in the Civil Courts, 


28404. In Sétéra?—In Sdtdra; but I also 
plead in the Courts in other districts, 


28405. I did not quite catch the relative 
importance you place upon these two methods of 
entering the Service. In your memorandum you 
propose distinctly an alternative examination, one 
in India and one in England, and I understood you 
afterwards, in reply to the Chairman, to say, you 
thought that would only be the case if you could 
not get something else, that you would prefer 
simultaneous examination in both places simul- 
taneously ?—Yes, that is what I havesaid. I have 
given preference to simultaneous examination, 
adding that it is absolutely necessary. 


28406. You prefer that ?—~Yes, 


28407, Several Indian witnesses have told us 
that if you have simultaneous examination, very 
few Indians for very many years would get in, 
and that one of the advantages attaching to that 
system would be that it would be several years 
before many Indians did get in. But under 
the system which you suggest, of alternative 
examinations in England and in India, I suppose, 
the immediate result would be that,at all events, 
half the appointments would go to Indians at 
once f—It all depends upon the standard of the. 
eXamination. 

28408. No; because if you had alternative 
examination in England, from what I know of 
Englishmen I am quite sure they would not come 
out and take part in it; and, therefore, you may 
take it as fairly certain that the whole cf the - 
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appointments of every alternate year would go to 
Indians. Do you not think that that would 
happen ?—If you fixed a certain standard of marks 
that will not happen. I do not think there is such 
a standard of marks now. 


28109. Ifyou held an exaniination out here, 
do you think that the Indians would not get the 
necessary marks to get into the Service f—That 
is so. 

28410, Then it would not be much use holding 
an examination in India if you think it is fairly 
certain that very few of the candidates who go up 
for it will not get the minimum marks required 
for entry ?—-I am having in view the fear that 
more Indians will be coming in. Ido think that 
many more will come in; but it will pave the way 
for more Indians to come in. 


2841]. Youdo not want Indians to come in 
too quickly ?—~I should be glad to see them come 
in quickly. 

28412, J thought I understood you to say 
that you would have this minimum number of 
marks in order to prevent them coming in too 
quickly ?—1] should apply it to the Civil Service 
examination in London. 

28413. But, I do not think if you applied it to 
the Civil Service examination in London it,would 
exclude many successful candidates. They would 
all get the minimum, unless you placed the 
eel at an exceptionally high figure ?—Pos- 
sibly. 

Oba, On what basis are you making your 


remarks when you say that ‘“ Revenue Officers” 


oftentimes do delight in keeping aside High Court 
judgments’? What basis have you for making 
these allegations against the Revente Officers of 
the Bombay Service ?—It is not an allegation, it is 
what really happens. 


28415. How do you know that it really 
happens? What is your authority for saying so ?— 
They do not find any relevancy in the judgments 
and authorities shewn to them in respect of the 
work in hand. 

28416. How do you know; this ?—From 
practical instances. 

28417, Has it occurred when you have your- 
self been pleading ?—I have been pleading many 
years, and I have come across instances, 


28418. You have come across instances in your 
own pleading that Revenue Officers before whom 
you pleaded took great delight ........?—Not 
“‘ great delight ”. 


28419, “Oftentimes took great delight in 
keeping aside High Court judgment”: that is 
your experience in pleading before Revenue 
Officers ?— Sometimes it has been, 


28420. And then you goon to say: “ They 
have now-a-days come to regard High Court 
Rulings as nothing better than their own.’ That 
you speak of from your own experience ?—~Yes, 


28421, Surely, the High Court is in a position 
to set those gentlemen right, is it not? If they 
regard their own judgments as far better than 
the Rulings of the High Court, the High Court 
would very soon set them right?—The High 
Caurt has no control over Revenue Officers. 

28422. ‘The High Court Rulings have nothing 
to do with Revenue Officers unless they are trying 
Civil onces.?——On points of analogy High Court 
Rulings are quoted. 


28423, It is for the Revenue Officer in deciding 
a Revenue dispute to attach any importance he 
likes to the High Court, Rulings: but the High 
Court Ruling has no consequence in an ordinary 
dispute. that I know of ?——Such points of proce- 
dure as bear an analogy to the High Court Rulings 
are quoted for the purpose of analogy. ; 


28424. It is only in Revenue matters that the 
Revenue Officers take this delight in ignoring the 
High Court ?— We need not repeat the expression 
“delight”? Allow me to discard it. 


28425. You would like to take that out?—~ 
Yes. 


28426. Itis only in these kinds of dispute 
that they now-a-days come to regard the High 
Court Ruling as nothing better than their own ? — 


Yes, 


28427, You think the High Court is unable to 
control the Revenue Officers in doing their criminal 
work, owing to the existing law. As it stands it 
does not vive the High Court power enough to 
prevent these Officers from ignoring the Rules of 
the High Court ?—-Yes, in many cases. 


28428, That you say you know from your 
experience in pleading ?——Yes. 

28429. How do you come to this conelusion: 
“Tnferior intellects, invalid constitutions, easy- 
going lives care to enter the Services in the Judicial 
line.” What experience have you for making 
that statement ?—During my experience of thirty 
years, as a pleader, I have seen Assistant J udges 
who have been in the Service in the Judicial line 
who would have preferred the other line if they 
had had better constitutions, ; 


28430. That means to say that a man who, 
by constitution, does not feel himself up to the 
touring lite of a Collector, naturally, takes the 
Judicial line. That, of course, is quite true. But 
what I ask you to say is, how do you come to 
know that inferior intellects take the Judicial line 
in Bombay ? I have been told on good authority 
that some of your Judges in Bombay are intellee- 
tually the very best men in the Service ?— 
Undoubtedly they are, I am proud of them. 


28431. Why do you say that the inferior 
intellects take the Judicial Service ?—~Such cases 
are rare. 

28432. Isit that the inferior intellect is rare, 
or is it the superior intellect which is rare ?—The 
inferior intellect is rare. 

28483. Then it is not the rule that inferior 
intellects enter the Service in the Judicial branch ?—~ 
No, it is not the rule. It is one of the facts: it ig 
not the rule. 

28434, It is not the rule that the inferior 
intellects of the Indian Civil Service have recourse 
to the Judicial line ?—No, it is not the rule. 

28435. Further on, you say: “ Civilian Judges 
are tired of looking into the Rulings on the com- 
placent assumption that they know the law suffi- 
ciently for the case, or the occasion.” I woul] ask 
you the same question there. Is not the High 
Court able to control these Judges who pay no 
regard whatever to the Rulings “on the complacent 
assumption that they know law”? These are Civil 
cases. Is not the High Court able to control 
them ?—The High Court has the power. 

£8436. Does if not control erratic Judges fave 
In the High Court, according to the law only a 
very few cases. come up. In the second appeals, 
for instance. The High Const has telook to ques- 
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tions of law only. Questions of fact have to be 
decided by the District and Assistant Judges. 

28437. I suppose the High Court very easily 
controls the Judges who pay no regard whatever 
to their rulings? Have you any evidence that 
the High Court is dissatisfied with the existing 
Civil Judiciary ?—-I have seen remarks in judg- 
ments oftentimes passed upon the District Courts 
pointing out their mistakes. 

28438. Otherwise you have no reason to 
suppose that the High Court ise dissatisfied with 
the existing Judges ?-——-I cannot say. 

28429, Your theory is that these ingenious 
Civil Judges, by managing to found their judg- 
ments upon facts instead of law, evade the 
possibility of their judgments being upset by 
the High Court?—I will not introduce any 
insinuation. 

28440. You say: “The Judges lay the whole 
brunt of the case upon facts, which, when the 
findings are pronounced in apt language and due 
formalities, completely disables their judgments 
from being questioned’ ?—I bring it out as a 
fact. 

28441. You say, that what you wish us to 
believe is that Judges in Bombay manage to rest 
all their judgments on facts instead of points of 
law, for the purpose of getting rid of any control 
which the High Court may have for the issue of 
their cases ?—Never like that. 

28442. Surely, your statement means that, 
You say: “‘the rule of the Civil Law that the 
High Court in Civil Appeals will only look to law, 
makes it easy for easy-going Judges to lay the 
whole brunt of the case on facts.” That is to 
say, they take care to lay their whole case on facts 
in order to avoid the possibility of the High Court 
upsetting them on appeal ?——It is not in order to 
avoid it. But that may be the result. 

- 28443, ‘Then, what is it for, why do they do 
it ?—Pogsibly they may have no inclination to go 
deeper into the question of law. 

28444, You say they do it to avoid going into 
questions of law.. I have been misinterpreting 
what you meant. 1 thought you meant that they 
did it in order to prevent the High Court from 
upsetting their judgments. It requires a good 
deal of ingenuity to bring about this result which 
you desire.?—No, it is a question of fact to be 
found. There is no ingenuity about if. 

28445. You are also of opinion that these same 
Judges “do very small Court work, and that too 
hurriedly and inefficiently, and decline to burden 
the Record with the notes of facts’ ?—Yes, 

28446, And all this goes on under the eyes of 
the High Court of Bombay ?—I do not think the 
High Court is supplied with the notes of Judges in 
Civil appeals. 

28447. Then we must regard the High Court 
of Bombay as very unable to supervise and keep 
in order their subordinate Judiciary ?—My point 
is that in the appeals heard Judges oftentimes do 
not preserve the notes of the arguments, and, 
therefore, it isnot quite possible or convenient to 
the higher authorities to look into it. 

28448. But surely, if the High Court discovers 
that the notes which the Judge sends up when 
appeals are heard are very inefficient, the High 
Court has the power to order the Judges to keep 
‘better notes ?—I do not think the District Judges 
ever retain such netes. 

28449. I will put itin another way. Besides 
these complaints of yours, have you seen in any of 


the legal literature (I suppose you have law papers 
in Bombay) comments upon the Judges to this 
effect? If the state of the Judiciary is as bad 
in Bombay as you have made out, surely, there 
would be articles in the Press commenting upon 
this absolute inefficiency of the Judiciary in 
Bombay, Have there been such articles in the 
English or Indian legal Press ?—-You will not find 
Indians taking notice of these things. It would 
be very difficult for them to substantiate. 

28450. And therefore they will not take notice 
of it ?—That is so. 

28451. But, as a matter of fact, they have 
not taken notice of it ?—Some of them have. 

28452. In afew cases they have, is that what 
you mean ?—Yes. 

28453. (Stir Valentine Chirol) You throw a 
good deal of the blame of these shortcomings of the 
Judiciary on the absence of the powers of the 
High Court, or on the powers being non-exercise- 
able ?—I have put iton the ground that there is 
no incentive to work. 

28454. You practise, I believe, chiefly in the 
mufassal ?—Yes, sometimes in the High Court, 
and sometimes in the mufassal. 

21455. I notice you have not any more 
regard for the High Court of the country than 
you-have for the Judiciary generaily ?—I do not 
understand your question, 

28456. Your remarks have shewn that you 
have very little regard for the Judiciary, and you 
also entertain some unfavourable opinions of the 
High Court ?—No, f hold the High Court in 
esteem. & 

28457. You say: “ ‘The High Court Judges are 
here already made to remain under the thumb 
of the Executive, and only hope to be more self- 
respecting if one of them have the privilege, one. 
day or the other, of entering into the Council” ?— 
That is one of my arguments,-—if they get into. 
the Council. 

28458. You have stated: “The High Court 
Judges are made to remain under the thumb of the. 
Executive, aud only hope to be more self-respect 
ing ” ?—I put that as a possible argument to meet 
an argument. J was under the impression that 
the High Court Judges could not be made Coun- 
cillors, because they must be made more jnde-~ 


pendent. That alone is the argument, as I under- 
stand it. IfIam wrong the other statement does 
not follow. 


28459, You are not of opinion that they ara 
wanting in self-respect now ?—No. 

28460. Nevertheless, you say that: “ The 
High Court Judges are here already made to ree 
main under the thumb of the Executive, and only 
hope to be more self-respecting if one of them 
have the privilege, one day or the other, of entering 
into the Council” ?——The position is that the High 
Court Judges are kept aside. The scheme wants. 
them to be more outside the control of the Exeous 
tive. ‘That is the-idea. 

28461. (Mr: Madge.) You advocate an alter- 
native examination in India for the Civil Service 
every other year ?—Yes. 

28462. You believe that the standard of 
education is such, in this country, that compara. 
tively few men, if any, would get in by passing 
successfully ;is that so?—Until the Colleges are 
established which I have advocated in another 
passage. 

28463, We are speaking of facts as they are, 
For many years do you think that the standard 
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may remain so low that either very few or no 
candidates will succeed in passing it?—-I say, very 
few, until the colleges are established. 

28464. We are speaking of facts as they exist. 
For the next year or two, do you think that if 
there was an alternative examination in India 
many, or any, students would pass ?—I do not take 
® pessimistic view of the matter. Some may 
pass ; but there will be very few. 

28465. Have you any idea how many will 
pass ?—I should think ten per cent., at least, will 


Be ae 
P8466. Ten per cent of those who went up ?— 
Yes ; 10 per cent. of those who went up here. 

28467. You probably know before, the exa- 
mination is held every year, that it is with the 
object of filling a certain number of vacancies, 
Supposing the vacancies existed in one year were 
twenty or thirty, and the students who succeeded 
were five or ten, how would you propose to fill up 
the other vacancies in that year ?— The contingency 
might occur in the examination held in London too. 

28468. You want them in alternate years. 
In the year in which, say, thirty vacancies were 
declared, and ten or fifteen students succeeded, how 
would you fill up the balance of vacancies for that 
year ?—I am hopeful that European candidates 
will come over here, 

28469, You hope that Europeans who would 
have the prospect of waiting one year would come 
over here ?—If they do not pass there, they would 
come out here the next year. 

28470. You would expect that ?—As much 
as we are expected to go to England. 

28471, Did I understand you to say that if 2 
Revenue officer ignored any ruling of the High 
Court Judge, the High Court had no remedy 
against that ?—In so far as I understand, none. 

28472. Not even in its revisionary jurisdic 
tion ?~No. 

28473. Do you think it necessary, or desira- 
ble, or otherwise, to maintain the British tone of 
the Government in this country ?— Decidedly. 

28474. Do you think that it can be main- 
tained without a sufficient number of British 
officers ?— Yes, 


28475. You think it can?—I say on the. 


analogy of the Moghul Rule, when there were 
Hindus who were in the higher appointments. 

28476, J do not wish to descend to frivolity 
at all, but to give an apt illustration, in the book 
called Alice in Wonderland there is the instance 
of the grin of the Cheshire cat remaining on the 
tree after the cat has disappeared. Do you think 
that after all the British Officers had disappeared 
from this country the British tone would remain? 
—I have never contemplated a contingency of that 
kind. 

28477. But if you think the tone can be 
maintained without the officer, is not my question 
reasonable ?—We are taking rather extremes. 

28478. Do you think the machinery of ad- 
ministration can be so perfected that it does not 
matter what the personality of the officer is ?—I 
should think so. 

28479. . You think it is?— Yes. 

28480. Still, if a defect turned up in the 
machinery, as sometimes turns up in the most 
perfectly manufactured clock, how can it be re- 


medied ?—That would depend upon the contingency, 


I think. ; 
_ 28481. ‘The contrast here is between the per- 


gonality of the officer and the perfection. of. the 


machinery. If a defeet were found in the machin- 
ery a strong personality would set it right; but 
supposing a defect were found in the personality 
the machinery conld not set it right ?—If the 
standard is maintained I do not think there would 
be any defect in the personality. 

28482 You say: “the schedule excluding or 
restricting appointments open to Indians is ultra 
vires.” May I understand what you mean by the 
expression “alira vires” ?—We take it that the 
Jaw of the country is laid down by the Proclamation, 

28483. Ultra vires means going beyond the 
provision of some law ?—No. 

28484, What does it mean?—The funda- 
mental principle of Government by the Queen’s 
Proclamation. 

28485. The Queen’s Proclamation says that a 
man’s race shall not preclude him from any post. It 
does not say that any man of any race, no matter 
what his qualifications, shall be entitled to any 
post ?—It is exactly coming in the way of appoint- 
ments going to Indians if you merely limit it to. 
a certain schedule. 

28486. Previous to the Proclamation and the- 
Charter, Indians were not admitted to the Service, 
The object of all Declarations was to open the 
door to the Service, not for every Indian who- 
thought himself fitted for a post, but to those who 
qualified under given standards?—I understand 
the matter in this way. The doors were all opened 
by the Proclamation and regulated by certain 


. restrictions. 


28487, The restrictions could only be imposed 
with a view to securing efficiency, surely ?—That 
may be. 

28488. Ido not wish to go particularly into: 
any questions of race or caste differences, but do 
you not think that the Englishman in this country 
in certain crises possesses a certain detachment from 
all local influence? I do not put it-at all offen- 
sively, Do you think that Englishmen possess a 
sense of detachment from local influences which is: 
of use to them and to the people themselves in great 
crises ?—That is rather a broad proposition, 

28489. It is a question for your opinion, if you 
please ?—I would not answer so general a question, 
Sometimes, they may. 

28490, And sometimes they may not. I ask 
you if it is possible ?—Yes, it is possible. 

28491, (Mr. Fisher). Am J right in suppos-. 
ing that you would like to separate the Executive 
from the Judicial ?— Yes. 

28492. And that itis your opinion that under 
the constitution of England the Judicial branch is. 
entirely different from the Executive ?—- Yes, that 
is my impression. 

28493, Are you aware that for several centuries 
of English history Executive and Judicial functions 
have been discharged by Justices of the Peace ?— 


Yer. 

28494, And that this particular union of func- 
tions has been greatly praised by many foreign 
observers ?—It all depends upon the particular- 
circumstances. 

28495. Still, in the light of those observations 
you would no longer hold that under the Constitu- 
tion of England the Executive branch is completely 
separated from the Judicial ?—That is my impres-. 
sion for the present, 

28496. And if simultaneous examinations. 
were granted you would 'still think it desirable to, 
separate the LKxecutive from the. Judicial ?—I 
have my idea about it, but this is not the occasion. 
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to put it forward. Ifyou wish to have simulta» 
neous examination restricted to the Judicial posts, 
for instance, hold the simultaneous examination 
here and give all the posts in the Judicial Depart- 
ment to those who passed the simultaneous exami- 
nation, We want it separated like that. It is 
merely a personal opinion. 

28497. You do not, therefore, think that the 
discharge of Executive functions helps a man at all 
in his work as a District Judge?—I never said 
that. I say that three years’ experience of 
Executive work is necessary to prepare him. 

28498. You do think that the Executive and 
Judicial should be united ?—Not to the extent 
which we find now. 


28499. It is a question of degree ?—No, it is 
in the beginning. It is only after that there is no 
degree. 

28500. (Mr. Chaubal.) Are the. observations 


which you make in your statement, and upon 
which you have been questioned by Mr, Fisher, 
observations which you have made from your 
experience, as a Pleader, practising in the mufassal 
Courts ?—Yes. 

28501, The age for the admission for reeruit- 
ment to the Executive branch is twenty-five, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

28502, And the age for recruitment to the 
Judicial branch is thirty, is it not P—Yes. 

28508. So that, generally, those who are 
recruited in the Executive line would not be 
expected to have the legal training which the 
study for the LL.B. examination gives and 
further practical experience of it at the Bar ?—It 
does not. 

28504. Do you think under those cireum- 
stances that the subordinate Judiciary in this 
Presidency is recruited from the proper material, 
looking to the duties they have to perform ?— 
Hence, I have recommended the LL.B., as a 
_ necessary test for those who would be clothed with 
Magisterial powers of the first class, 


28505. On account of their being recruited 
from inadequate material, as a_ practising 
lawyer, do you experience the effect in the 
dispensation of justice of this inefficient training 
in the subordinate Magistracy ?—I am not quite 
sure about that, because experience in the service 
in the exercise of Magisterial powers for a 
considerable number of years makes up for defi- 
ciency in a knowledge of the law. 

28506. You mean that after a time they get 
over the deficiency in their training ?—Yes. 

28507. Would you like to see the separation 
which you advocate, carried higher up among the 
Sub-Divisional Officers and the District Judges ?— 
Yes. I would, however, make a distinction between 
Preventive powers and Judicial powers, as such, 


28508, That is to say, if the Preventive 

powers under Chapter 8 were left to the Executive 
Officers, then you think there is no harm in a 
complete separation of the two?—No, not in the 
least. 
. 28509. I agree with you that work for three 
years in the Executive Branch at the start may be 
useful ; but I understood you to observe, in answer 
to one of the questions, that you consider it 
necessary ?—In view of the fact that they have no 
opportunity to mix with the ryats. 


28510. That is a remark, I suppose, which 
only applies to the European, and not to the 
Indian ?— Yes, 


H 495—35 


28511. But to an Indian who is wanted for 
properly discharging the duties of a District and 
Sessions Judge, do you really think that perform- 
ing the duties of a Supernumerary Collector or 
Assistant Collector for three years is absolutely . 
necessary ?—-In that case I would reduce it to one 
year. , 

28512, Asa matter of fact, you have known 
instances in this Presidency of District and 
Sessions Judges having done their work well as 
District and Sessions Judges without ever having 
served in the Revenue line of the Executive 
Department ?— Yes, I have. : 

28518. And most of them were successful and 
efficient Judges ?— Yes. 

298514. (Lord Ronaldshay). Which Schedule 
are you referring to in No. (5) in the List at the 
end of your Memorandum? You say ‘The 
Schedule excluding or restricting appointments 
open to Indians is ultra vires” ?—I am referring 
to the Schedule attached to the Act of 1861. 

28515. Can you tell me what there is in the 
Schedule of the Act of 1861 which in any way 
excludes Indians?=—I should think it restricts 
Indians to certain appointments only. 

28516. But is not the Schedule of the Act 
of 1861 merely a Schedule of places which are to 
be reserved for members of the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you know what the Schedule of the 
Act of 1861 is ?— Yes, 

28517. What does it do?—lIt reserves certain 
places as being made available under the Schedule. 

28518. It reserves certain places for whom ?— 
For Indian Civil Servants. 

28519. Are not Indians eligible for the Indian 
Civil Service ?—They are. 

28520. And if Indians are in the Indian Civil 
Service, are they prevented by the Schedule of the 
Act of 1861 from holding any of these places ?— 
Not quite so, They cannot rise higher than the 
scheduled appointments. 

28521. What prevents them from rising higher 
than the scheduled appointments ?—The scheduled 
appointments are there, and they are enumerated 
as being available to Indian Civil Servants. 

28522. Certainly, I agree that the Schedule 
says, that certain appointments are to be reserved 
for the members of the Civil Service, but it does 
not say that certain appointments are to be reserved 
only for Europeans. What do you mean when 
you say that the Schedule excluding or restricting 
appointments open to Indians is ultra vires Pm 
Technically, it comes to this: the Schedule gives 
a certain list of appointments, and those only are 
available to Indian Civil Servants, and, in respect 
of those, Indians are to be admitted; but there 
would be other appointments which are not in the 
Schedule, higher appointments than those in the 
Schedule. If you are specifying one thing you are 
excluding another. —. * 

28523, Is there any schedule which actually 
excludes Indians from any appointments ?—No, 
there is no schedule excluding them, that I know of. 

28524, Am I to understand, then, that you 
would desire to delete this paragraph 5 ?—I do not 
like to have this Scheduleat all. All appointments 
must be open to Indian Civil Servants, whoever 
they are, under the Crown. 

28525. Are Judges of the High Court in the 
Bombay Presidency prohibited by Regulation from 
occupying the positions on the Executive Council ?— 
I know of no rule or law which prevents their 
appointment, 
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28526. I do not quite understand what you 
mean. I understood you to say that they were 
debarred ?—They were debarred in practice, as they 
are now-a-days. I do not find any instances what- 
‘ever now as there used to be in former times. 

28527. You merely mean that, as a rule, the 
Judge of the High Court is not appointed to the 
Executive Council ?—The practice has grown to be 
the rule. 

28528, But there is no regulation laid down? 
—There is no regulation, but it is my fear that 
they will make one. 

28529. (Mr. Ileaton). Are you not referring 
there to some pronouncement made in Parliament 
by the Secretary of State?—I am under that 
impression. 

28580. ‘That there were not to be appointments 
of the High Court Judges to be Members of 
Council ?—Yes. - ’ 


28531. You have forgotten Sir Edmund Ful- 
ton: he was after Sir Charles Olivant ?—Yes, 
he was, 

28532. Itis as well to get the facts right. 


Do you think that there is deterioration in the 
District Judges ?—I think there is deterioration. 

28588. You think that they are not as good 
now as they were formerly ?—Until they had the 
chance of getting into the Council; that is the 
point of time. 

28534, That takes you back, after all, a very 
short way. Sir Edmund Fulton only left India 
in 1907 or 1908, Itis quite recent. Do you 
think it is possible in that very short time that 
any perceptible deterioration can have sot in ?— 
There are two reasons. One is, that there is a 
feeling that the line is blocked, that there are no 
chances of promotion; and secondly, that they 
cannot transact the business without trouble. 
After all there is no incentive. 

28535. That is your deliberate opinion ?— 
That is my opinion. 

28536. Is not the ground upon which Reve- 
nue officers in doing Revenue work do not pay 
attention to the High Court Ruling because the 
High Court Rulings are not relevant, and that 
they have no bearing on the matter with which 
they are dealing ?—I do not think so, They are 
shown because they are relevant. If opinions 
differ they are right, 

28537. I have no doubt they are shown 
because they are believed to be relevant; but is 
not the opinion of the Revenue Officer that, as a 
matter of fact, they are not relevant, and that is 
the reason why he does not apply them ?—-That is 
not always the case. I should think they deal 
more with procedure, and Revenue Officers do not 
regard ‘procedure. The Judicial line is more 
technical, 

28538. I have been in the High Court now 
for six years, but I cannot recall High Court 
Rulings dealing with the procedure of Revenue 
Officers as such ?—I have mentioned that they are 
quoted for analogy. 

28539. Then you say a good deal about facts ; 
and it is rather a complaint with you that Judges 
disp%se of cases on the facts and do not write very 
much about the law ?—Yes. 

28540. Did you ever hear of Lord Bowen’s 
dictum that if you can get the facts right, in nine 
cases out of ten the law will come of itself: did 
you ever hear of that ?—Yes, 

28541, Do you think that is true ?—Yes, that 
is true. 


28542. That means in nine out of ten cases, to. 
take that particular proportion, that if the Judge 
will only give his attention to the facts and get 
them right, he will have no difficulty, whatever, in 
dealing with the law ?—Provided that he knows it. 

28543. Provided that he knows it, quite true. 
But whether he knows it or not, surely his first 
business is to get the facts >—Yes. 

28544. It is the most important business ?—I 
should think they go together. But the facts 
cannot be separated from the law. To a certain 
extent the law must be known, and the facts must 
be ascertained according to the light which the law 
throws on the facts. 

28545. Your principal objection to Judges not 
taking down notes, I understand, is, that they do 
not take down notes of your arguments ? — Nor of 
the motions made during the case. 

28546. It does not refer to the notes of evi- 
dence ?—Sometimes it is the notes of the evidence, 
but mostly notes of objections made to certain 
points, such as must appear in the proceedings. 

28547. (Mr. Joglekar). Towards the end of 
your Supplementary Statement you say ‘“ Already 
Indian agriculture is suffering from division of land 
and property, and this lack of attention is largely 
responsible for the deterioration. The subject of 
agriculture and allied industries, more especially, 
the formation, management and functions of 
Agricultural Associations, not so much like the 
Credit Societies for borrowing money, but for real 
living co-operation between the State and the 
agricultural Indian population, must be one of the 
foremost subjec‘s that the Indian Civilians should 
be called upon to specially study.”? Do you know 
that every Indian Civilian has to go through an 
agricultural course ?—It all depends upon what 
course it is. 

28548, Every Indian Civilian as soon as he 
comes out has to pass through an agricultural 
course ?—Not the kind of thing I want, 


28549. He has to go through an Agricultural 
course at an Agricultural College ?—It is not the 
kind of thing I want. What I urge is special 
regard to the formation of Agricultural Associa- 
tions which would bring about intensified agricul- 
ture and the allied industries. Ido not find that in 
the course of agriculture and in the allied industries, 


28550. You have said, speaking about the 
knowledge of the vernaculars, “The Sdlbodha, it 
is presumed, hurriedly written has assumed the 
Modi hand.” Why do you say that? Do you 
not think that Bdlsoda is more legible than 
Modi ?—Yes, I should think it is. 


28551. In No. 11 in the list at the end of 
your Memorandum you say : “ The appointments to 
the Provincial Civil Service should not be by 
selection after examination, but, if necessary, by 
examination after selection from candidates who 
have satisfied higher university tests.” Do you 
think this would secure due representation of all 
classes ?—It ought to. 

28552. Because you think that the selection 
must be by competition ?—I put in selection first, 
and examination afterwards. 

28553. But, after examination, would you give 
separation to the different classes that pass ?—No, 
In selecting you may have regard to various 
interests. Select the candidates, and subject them 
to examination. 

28554. But suppose the candidates of one 
class come up high, would you give them appoint- 
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ments, or have separation ?—Selection should be 
made. It all depends upon how you select. 


28555. What do yoa mean by saying that 
examination is made after selection? It will not 
necessarily secure the representation of all classes ? 
—I cannot say that, if you seiect better men from 

‘all classes and grades before examination. 


28556. And after examination, if one class 
comes up?—I do not think the contingency is 
likely, because, it will refleet very largely upon the 
selection. You make the selection first, and from 
among the selected candidates you have to choose 
those that come up for the examination. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Ropert Benson EwsaNnx, Esq., .c.s., Acting Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


Written answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


28557 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—I accept the system 
as generally satisfactory in principle. No doubt, 
the old method of nomination had advantages 
which have now been foregone. Some of the 
old Anglo-Indian families built up their high 
traditions and local prestige through several 
generations, and their scions naturally ecommand- 
ed in the districts where the family was known 
far more influence than could be explained 
merely by their own attainments. Many of 
these have been excluded from the service by 
the high standard of the examination. | But, 
political and personal intluences had so much: to 
do with many nominations that the adoption of 
the open examination system was absolutely 
necessary. I can suggest no other system which 
would be equally efficacious in checking the 
intrusion of any standard except that-of intelli- 
gence. Since, however, intelligence is not the 
only element which goes to make up an efficient 
officer, I have suggested some modifications of 
the present practice in reply to question (2). 

28558 (2). In what respects, ifany, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—The qualities 
which I would desiderate in the head of a 
district are :—(a) Capacity to understand practi- 
cal questions rapidly and to form just opinions 
on them. (4) Moral courage, ¢.c., willingness to 
incur unpopularity on behalf of a measure 
which he believes to be right or necessary, and 
independence from personal influences and solici- 
tations, (c) Manliness and personal courage. 
In a riot or moment of danger the personal 
conduct of a District Magistrate is of the utmost 
importance. (@) Tact and good manners. The 
Collector has to preside at Local Board, 
Municipal, and public meetings. He can only 
perform this duty successfully if he shows 
firmness, courtesy, savoir faire. The present 
system is defective in that the candidate is tested 
in (a) only. I suggest that after the examina- 
tion a Board of Selection should interview all 
the successful candidates in order to form 4 
personal opinion of their characters and manners, 
and should require them to produce certificates 
from their headmasters and the deans of their 
colleges with regard to their conduct and past 
achievements (both physical and intellectual) at 
school and college. The Board should have 
absolute power to disqualify for stated reasons. 

28559 (5). Do you consider that the combin- 
ation of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is, or is not, to the 


advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons ?—I consider that the combination of the 
Indian and Colonial examinations is primarily to 
the advantage of the Colonial Civil Service since 
it tends to the maintenance of the high standard 
of the examination. It may also happen that able 
candidates who would on a system of separate 
examinations have tried only for the colonial 
service are secured to India by the present method 
of joint examination. About the Home Service 
Iam doubtful. It certainly happens that candi- 
dates whose only ambition is a well-paid office 
stool in a Government office in London, missing 
their object sometimes, come out to India in 
default of anything better offering itself, They 
are not the type that is required. Ifthe exam- 
inatioas were separated, I do not think that such 
men would present themselves for the Indian ex- 
amination. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the addition of a number of valuable 
posts as prizes in the examination temptable can- 
didates and help to maintain a high standard. 

28560 (7). What is your opinion regarding.a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—I think 
it absolutely necessary to continue the system of 
a single examination in London in order to ensure 
that a very large proportion of the candidates 
shall always be Englishmen, In the Civil Service 
the European element has in my opinion reached 
the minimum limit consistent with maintaining 
the predominantly western and British tone in 
the administration which is necessary while the 
relations of India to Parliament remain what 
they are. So long as the principle of the open 
competition is allowed to work’ unfettered and 
so long as the Indian Civil Service examination 
is one which can easily be crammed for, I cannot 
contemplate a simultaneous examination without 
fore-boding. 

28561 (9). What would beyour opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by “ Natives of 
India’ recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro- 
vinces in India? If so, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—I strongly advocate this proposal, 
with the rider that a fixed number of posts: 
should be reserved for Englishmen no joss than 
for Natives of India, I would confine examin- 
ation in London’ to born Englishmen and would 
exclude all colonials, so long as the immigration 
laws of their colonies were such that the India 
Office is unable to approve of them, and all 
Indians who should be required instead to present 
themselves for examination at Delhi. Indians 
educated for 4 or 5 years in England, at an im- 
pressionable age, are, [submit, in many ways, less 
useful to the service than those educated in: 
India, They are, in a sense, denationalised, since - 
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the beliefs and codes of their childhood are often 
broken up by long residence abroad. They are, 
therefore, not really representative of their class 
and race. In my converse with Civilians who are 
‘ also Indians I have frequently been struck with 
the fact that they seem quite as alien to the 
people amongst whom they are working as 
myself. It seems to me that a gocd Hindu or 
Mussalman well-versed in the knowledge of his 
race and creed, and with a further knowledge 
of general Modern History, Political Science, 
Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics, Econcmies and kind- 
red subjects, is more likely to be a good and sen- 
sible man than a perscn who has had the course 
of his education violently wrested from its normal 
lines by a complete and absolute change of 
environment, at an age, when his judgment and 
sense of the proportion of things was still undeve- 
loped. For this reason, I advocate a separate 
examination for Indian candidates in India which 
should be different to some extent to that set in 
England. A certain nutnber of posts should be 
earmarked for Indians. The proportion which I 
would suggest would be 5 per cent. of the total 
number open to the Civil Service plus all addi- 
tional appointments (Municipal Commissioner- 
ships, new Collectorships, ete.,) which will neces= 
sarily be created with the growth of thepopu- 
lation and the increasing complexity of the ad- 
ministration. My advocacy of this system is, 
however, conditional on the proviso that the pre- 
sent cadre of posts open tothe Civil Service, less 
5 per cent., should be reserved for Englishmen. 
28562 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives 
of India’ would be selected in India for admis- 
sion to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(a) nomination; (4) combined nomination and 
examination ; cr (c) any other method? If so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system, all classes 
and communities should be represented? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle P— 
The Indians selected in the manner suggested 
in my answer to question (9) ought in my opinion 
to be subject to approval by a Eoard of Selection, 
similar to that mentioned in my reply to 
question (2). Ifthe single examination in London 
is continued, implying, as it does, a complete 
English University training for Indian candi- 
dates, then I do not consider it necessary that 
all classes and communities should be represent- 
ed on the ground that Indians educated in 
England are not really representative of their 
cwn classes and communities. They are not 
even altogether representative of the English- 
educated classes of Indians, which are them- 
selves not completely representative of the 
Indian Races. If a separate examination for 
Indians were held at Delhi, I should so arrange 
he subjects that every community had an equal 
chance of success and would then allow com- 
petition to operate untrammelled. 


28563 (15). If the system cf recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age-limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 


course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education?—I recommend that the age-limits 
should be 21 to 23 on January Ist preceding the 
examination, because the average undergraduate 
takes his degree at the age of 28 and it is desir- 
able not to subject him to the necessity of 
putting in a further year ata crammer’s. Under 
the existing system men who fail at the sge of 
28 obtain high places after a course of cramming 
at the age of 24. This was particularly evident 
in 1906, when several failures of the previous 
year under the old age-limits, passed out high up 
at their second attempt. This means that the 
examination secures not the ablest men but the 
best crammed. The examination for the Indian 
Civil Service is one for which it is particularly 
easy to cram. I think that if the examiners 
were warned to ask more questions cutting 
across the ordinary course of study than they 
now do, and if no interval were left for work 
with a crammer one of the faults of the present 
system would be eliminated. 

28564 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since. 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
sucha) nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be- 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject. 
that may be useful in a subsequent Indian career, 
but the ordinary well-educated young man of the 
period ?—-I entirely accept Lord Macaulay’s 
principle. The course prescribed should not end 
in a cul-de-sas for those candidates who fail in 
the examination. Otherwise, the risk of failure 
at the advanced age at which the examination 
is now held would deter many promising men 
from competing. The work of administration 
in India is very heterogeneous. What a man — 
gains by specialised knowledge of one branch of 
his duties, might be counterbalanced by a less. 
broad out-look on other branches. 

28565 (42). Please add such remarks as you. 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service 
posts which are not covered by your answers. 
to the foregoing questions ?—I would like to 
insist particularly on the point that the ex- 
amination for the Indian Civil Service should 
be so modified as to make it less possible to gain 
success by cramming. The questions set at 
present usually follow the same lines as the text- 
books and lectures. Consequently, it is easy to 
learn stereotyped answers beforehand and to get 
nearly full marks for half assimilated knowledge 
that candidates have totally forgotten before 
their arrival in India. For example, an examiner 
should not ask “ Trace the rise of the Portuguese 
power in India” or ‘ What is implied in the idea 
of causation,” He should rather so frame the 
question as to make sure that the candidate had 
mastered his subject and could form just opinions 
of the various aspects of it and marshall his. 
points eftectively. For instance, the above 
questions might run “Contrast Portuguese and 
French methods of settlement in the East”: 
“ Are any traces of the modern theory of causation 
discernible in Plato or Descartes.” A corollary 
to this suggestion is that a candidate should 
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only be required to answer 4 questions in three 
hours. So long, as he is compelled to answer 6 
questions he has very little time for thinking 
out his answers and can scarcely do more than 
pour out the knowledge which he had crammed 
up beforehand. To secure the same object I 
would also have a vivd voce examination in all 
subjects except English Composition, Mathe- 
matics and Science. 

28566 (48), What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—I think that a year’s course of 
preparation in England is valuable to probation- 
ers, because—(i) it affords a useful period of rest 
and recuperation after the ferment of the 
University Examinations followed by the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. (ii) It enables a 
candidate to learn something of India before 
proceeding there. If the candidate spends his 
time at one of the great Universities, which have 
arranged a special course for Indian Civil Service 
men, he will have the advantage of associating 
with and being coached by men who have had 
Indian experience. The substance of the lectures 
heard will possibly be the least valuable part of 
the training he receives. I am of opinion that a 
course of one year is sufficient for the above 
purposes. The course of instruction itself is of 
little practical use. All Bombay probationers, 
for instance, are trained in Marathi, a language 
which is spoken in one division of the Presi- 
dency only. The law lectures are almost 
meaningless to men with no practical experience 
of law. The Criminal Procedure Code is learnt 
in much the same way as one would memorize 
a Bradshaw. None of the optional subjects are 
of any direct practical use in this Presidency, 
except Hindu and Mussalman law. 

28567 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (6) 
under any modification of that system recom- 
mended by you?—I recommend that the 
examination in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Evidence Act (without books) be 
dropped on the ground that in practical work 
the two Acts, in question, are always available 
for reference, and that the study of them 
divorced from practical experience is in no way 
conducive to a general understanding of Indian 
Law. In their place, J would ask candidates to 
write a judgment on acriminal case, the full 
record of which would be placed before them ; 
and I would add a paper on general jurispru- 
dence with special reference to India. I would 
also add as optional subjects “the Political 
History of India since the Mutiny” and “ Land 
Revenue Systems in India.” The subject is 
suggested because the present course of Indian 
History stops at the Mutiny and dees not, there- 
fore, prepare the probationer for the conditions 
which he will find actually existing. The second 
is proposed because the prime duty of an 
Assistant Collector, as his designation implies, 
is to collect land revenue, and he ought to be 
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familiar with the principles on which he is | 
required to act. 


28568 (72), The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that—(a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones; and (6) 
that they should, throughout the whole period 
of their service, have sufficient salaries and 
sufficiently responsible duties. To secure these 
objects the number of posts, called technically 
“superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, and it is 
endeavoured to recruit only sufficient officers to 
make it probable that each officer will find him- 
self officiating with practical permanency in, at 
least, the lowest of those appointments after the 
completion of eight years’ service. Do you 
accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change? What alteration 
(if any) would be necessary if the age of re- 
cruitment were lowered ?—I accept the system 
as admirable on paper. It happens, however, 
that at least in this Presidency officers do not, 
as arule, draw Rs, 1,000 per month after 8 years” 
service. Ifthe age of recruitment is changed 
by_one or two years only, I think no alteration 
in the system would be required. If it were 
reduced by more than two years I think a 
corresponding increase in the period during 
which inferior posts are held would be neces-: 
sary. 

28569 (80). Doesthe allowance of 39 per cent. 
on the number of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers.for the work of the 
administration of your Province? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ‘'—It appears 
from the last Civil List that there are 60 super- 
numerary Assistant Collectors waiting for 
appointments as second assistants, instead of 52 
as shown in list B. The number of first and 
second Assistant Collectors should be increased 
to provide for the excess. Two posts of first 
Assistant Collectors and one of a second Assistant 
Collector have been vacant since the beginning 
of 1910, 

28570 (92), Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend? Under the present system 
several officers of 9 or 10 years’ standing are 
drawing only Rs, 766 per month and are still 
substantively supernumerary Assistant Collec- 
tors. Even Public Works Department officers are 
drawing a higher rate of pay than this after 
10 years’ service. A Civilian starts on Rs, 400 
per month only, out of which he has to buy 
camp equipment, tents, horses, ete. It is im- 
possible for him to avoid debt unger the 
circumstances. Prices are rising rapidly in 
every part of the Presidency. In order to 
secure a proper flow of promotion and a 
reasonable increment, I recommend that a time- 
seale be adopted for Junior Civilians and that, 
starting’ from Rs. 450, annual increments of 
Rs, 75 should be allowed up to 12 years’ service 
or until the officer begins to act as Collector or 
District Judge, if that date be earlier. The 
present rate of pay for the junior ranks of the 
service is emphatically inadequate; and this 
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fact has, no doubt, much to do with the falling 
off in the number of candidates presenting them- 
selves at the examination. 

28571 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—In reply to question (92) I have advocated 
& time-scale for the first 12 years of service. 
Yam of opinion that it should be restricted to 
the lower grades of the Service. Higher posts, 
carry very varying degrees of responsibility and 
entail different scales of necessary expenditure. 
It is proper, therefore, that such posts should 
carry their own rate of pay. The time-scale 
gives no incentive to the more able and ambitious 
Civilians. 

28572 (115), Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Indian 
Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 


Mr, R. B. Ewsankx, 


28574. (Chatrman.) You are Acting Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies ?—Yes. 

' 28575. And your substantive appointment. is 
that of Fourth Grade Assistant Collector ?—Yes. 

28576. When did you join the Service ?—In 
1906. 

28577. And what previous experience have 
you had ?—I have been Assistant Collector in three 
districts. 

28578, You recommend that the competition 
‘in London should be confined to Europeans ?— Yes. 

28579. And you also recommend, in answer to 
question (9), that a separate examination should be 
held in India to recruit a fixed proportion of; the 
recruite for the Indian Civil Service ?-—Yes. 


28580. Do you also recommend that there 
should be selection subsequent to the examina- 
tion ?—Not selection, but a right of veto ina 
Committee for specified faults. 

28581. In other words, that there should be 
power to weed out what you would deem undesir- 
able candidates ?—Yes. 

28582. Would it not be simpler and fairer, on 
the whole, to the candidate if that selection were 
made prior to the examination rather than sub- 
sequent to it ?-—It seemed to me that it might not 
be always easy to get a nomination before the 
examination, but that after the examination one 
could see what candidates got in and then veto any 
who have specified faults, and the next candidate 
on the list would automatically step into the place. 

28588. Do you think that a body of gentle- 
men such as would be selected for that purpose 
could obtain any more intimate knowledge ot 
the character of the candidate by waiting until 
he had passed his examination?—-No. The body 
might say that a man was too fat and soft and 
give him six months to make himself fit and 
hard, They might say a man’s manners were 
thoroughly bad and give him notice in writing 
that in six months he must either improve to 
their satisfaction or he would be vetoed. - 

28584, All those matters might be found out, 
I should have thought, before the examination ag 
easily. as afterwards ?—I thought this might 
allow a locus penitentia. 


respects? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ?—I think the rule that junior 
officers are not allowed to take furlough for 
8 years is unduly severe. It appears from the 
Bombay Civil List of October Ist that out of 
the 147 officers who were then of more than 
4 years’ standing, no less than 32 had to go on 
leave on -medical certificate before they had 
put in 8 years’ jservice. I have been unable to 
ascertain the number that had died within a 
similar period. 

28573 (124). Do you recommend the introduc- 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be imefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistenee? If so, what 
do you suggest ?—I certainly advocate this 
reform. In addition to inefficieney, I think ill- 
health or family considerations might be admit- 
ted as grounds for early retirement on a reduced 
pension. 


called and examined. 


28585. Under your scheme would you ex- 
clude Indians from the open competition m Eng. 
land?—Yes. 

28586. Would you confine Indians to the 
examination in India ?—Yee, 

23587. Would the examination in India for 
Indians be similar in standard to that held in 
London ?—Both examinations would be competi- 
tive, and they would form their own standard. 
The best men would win, and if the men were 
good enough to make a similar high standard in 
India the standard would be equally high or even 
higher. 

/28588. That would be as regards the actual 
success of the candidates and the marks they 
secure, but what do you say with regard to the 
strictness of the examination ?—-I should make it 
as nearly similar as possible. 

"28589, Who would be qualified to enter for 
this examination in India ?— Everybody. 

28590, You would not confine it to provinces 
but have an open examination for the whole of 
India ?—Yes. 

28591. And have the weeding out process 
after the examination ?-—Yes. 

28592. You would not suggest any arrange- 
ment by which individual provinces would be 
represented ?—TI do not think it is necessary. 

28593. Then you suggest that in the first in- 
stance the number of appointments to be reeruited 
for in India should be five per cent. of the present 
cadre ?—I wrote my answer when I was in camp 
and did not know that the Government of India 
had promised up to twenty per cent. already. I 
thirk that as that promise has been already given 
we certainly ought not to go back upon it, and, 
therefore, I should say up to twenty per cent, 

28594, And you would, hereafter, increase that 
to the extent of any new posts that may be added 
to the cadre ?— Yes, 

28595. Would this be in addition to the “ listed ” 
posts ?—-The subsequent increase would be either 
in the Civil Service or the “ listed ”, and the twenty 
per cent. would be an addition to the “ listed ”, 

28596. You say in your answer to question (10), 
with regard to the Indian examination, that you 
would so arrange the subjects that every commu- 
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nity would have an equal chance of success, and 
that you would then allow competition to operate 
untrammelled. How would you effect that 
object ?--I would have an examination in Arabic, 
Persian, the Persian poets, Urdu literature and so 
forth, for Mussalmans : and for Hindus a similar 
examination in Sanskrit subjects, and for other 
races, al examination in their own particular 
subjects, in addition to the ordinary main subjects 
of a general education as we know it in England. 

28597. You would add subjects to fit 
in with the natural aptitude of each group of 
communities ?—Yes. Where we take Latin and 
Greek they would tuke special subjects. 

28598. Do you consider that the due represent- 
ation of the various communities is necessary in 
the Indian Civil Service from the point of view of 
efficient administration ?—I do not think that all 
communities need necessarily be represented. 

28599. Then with regard to the period of pro- 
bation, you say you are strongly of opinion that the 
year’s course after the open competition is useless 
from an educational point of view ?—Yes. 

28600. You regard it as useful merely 
from a recuperating point of view after the ordeals 
of the examination ?—Yes. 

28601. Was that your own experience ?—I 
think so. 

28602, Did not you find during the year that 
you were able at any rate to get a grounding in 
the grammar of the vernaculars?—I did get my 
grounding in the grammar of Marathi, but as I 
was sent to a Gujardti district I never had an 
Sr pereantey of testing what the grounding was 
ike. 


28603, Therefore, you would suggest that 
immediately after the examination all European 
candidates should come straight out to India ?— 
I think that if the year’s recuperation was abolished 
that would be the best course. 

28604. But would you suggest the abolition 
of the year’s probation ?—I really think it serves 
a useful purpose in giving one’s mind time to 
settle down aud adjust one’s ideas, and meet 
retired Ciyiliaus and hear about India, and read the 
history, and so forth, before coming out, although 
it is of no very definite use, 

28605. Do you object to that year’s probation 
because it is too short after the trials of the exam- 
ination to enable a candidate to set to work in 
real earnest or because the work is carried 
out in a more or less perfunctory manner? —- 
For the second reason, and the examina- 
tion is a qualifying examination, not competitive, 
so that one has no stimulus to work. 

28606. Your objection to one year's probation 


would apply with equal force to two years’ pro- . 


bation ?— Yes. 

28607. You would not have a probation of 
two years ?—Not in England. 

28608. Noteven if the examination at the 
end of that period were made somewhat less 
perfunctory than you say it is at present ?—It 
would bave its uses, but [ think the two years 
could be spent mere ueefully in India. 


28609, Could you tell us how you think a 
young Civilian ought to spend bis year’s pro- 
bation in India ?—I should send him to an up- 
country station and put him ina Collector's office 
to act as a sort of supernumerary assistant to the 
Collector and to see the papers that go through 
the office, and J should insist upon his taking up 


[continued. 
the vernacular at once. Also, he would go round 
on tour, as he does at present, with the Collector, 


or with one of the Assistant Collectors, and see 
something of village life and try to talk the 
vernacular with the people. That would be enough 
in the firet six months to give an idea of what is 
wanted, and then there might be some central 
college or institution which he could attend for 
another six months, 

28610. Of those different items of training 
you have mentioned are there any which are not 
being carried out now by the young Civilian on 
coming out here ?—He does not go to a central 
institution. 

28611. But does he go into the Collector’s 
office and learn the routine work there ?==No. 

28612. That would be an additioral form of 
training to what is now taking place ?—Yes, 

28513. Doeshe go on tour with the Collector 
now ?—Yes, as much as possible. 

28614. Did you find that during your year’s 
probation you were definitely and directly under 
the supervision of the Collector ?—-Yes. 

28615. With all the work he has todo was 
he able to devote sufficient attention to seeing that 
you were being properly trained in your work ?— 
Collectors, of course, vary, but I was very lucky ; 
the Collector, I was under, took enormous trouble 
in showing me all the details. 

28616. You felt at the end of your year that 
you had derived a real and substantial profit ?— 
I felt so. 

28617. Do you think you would have derived 
advantage from your year’s probation in England, 
if you had attended Law Coarts and reported 
casos, as used to be the practice b2fore 1891 ?—No, 
I do not think I should. 

28618. Do you not think that that amount of 
training in Law would have been useful to you ?-— 
Tf by reporting cases is meant preparing a sum- 
mary such as one sees in the “ Law Reporter” I 
do not think it is likely to be of much use. 

28619. In auswer to question (92), dealing 
with the subject of pay, you recommend a time- 
scale for Assistant Collectors, rising from Rs, 450 
by increases of Rs. 75 to Rs. 1,350 or until the 


’ officer begins to act as a Collector or District 


Judge. Would you still consider that this scheme 
should be put into practice if officers started work 
in India two or taree years earlier than they do 
now ?—-I think perhaps in the first four or five 
grades the increment might be spread over more 
years if such a system was adopted. 

28620. What age do you consider is the best 
for an officer to start work in this country ?— 
Twenty-three. 

28621. That would get over some of the 
difficulty in regard to subsequent promotion, 
would if not ?—Yes, there would be no difficulty 
about promotion if we had a time-scale. 

28622. I understand that the position you 
occupy is one of Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and is nominaily regarded as a suporior 
post ?— Yes. 

28623. Butitis not so in regard to pay Po 
It has not been so for six years, 

28624. And there are other posts which come 
under the same catezory as yours ? —Yes. 

28625. They are included in the cadre as 
superior posts and recruited for as such, but are in 
effect not really superior posts ?—That is go. 

28626. Do you know anything about these 
posts of Assistant Collectors, Colonisation Officer 
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and Superintendent of Land Records ?—There are 
nine such posts. 

28627. They are held by comparatively junior 
officers, are they not ?-In most of these cases the 
officers are acting, the actual substantive holder 
of the post being a senior man. 

28628. That being the cace I suppose it 
creates a considerable block among the junior 
grades ?-—Yes, a block for those who are not 
holding the posts and who are senior to those 
who are. 

28629. In answer to question (124) you say 
that ill-health or family considerations might be 
admitted as grounds for early retirement on a 
reduced pension. Are there not already pensions 
for invalid cfficers on grounds analegors to those 
you suggest ?—I think that the health certificate 
for retirement is very difficult to get, that you 
must be completely incapacitated, and this sugges- 
tion is more fora man who is simply an invalid 
with health continually bad. 

28680. And upon a certificate you would 
suggest that cfficers should be pensioned at rates 
varying from £150 to £700, according to their 
length of service ?—~ Yes, 

28631. At present you cay they can only be 
pensioned on those lines if they are totally incapa- 
citated ?—I think that is so. 

28682. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Could you exe 
plain to us in a little more detail the actual 
system of training of junior Civilians when they 
come out to this Presidency? First, does the 
Local Government lay down regulations governing 
the system of training which the young Civilian 
has to undergo ?—The Local Government has Jaid 
down some regulations. First of all you must be 
in charge of a Treasury, secondly, you must have 
paseed the departmental examinations, and thirdly, 
you must try a certain number of third class 
Magisterial cases and second class cases before you 
can rise to the higher grade. It is understood, 
but I think there is no rule about it, that you 
must tour to a certain extent with the Collector 
and get some district experience. 

28683, When you say a man must be in charge 
of a Treasury, does that mean that he has to be 
in charge of a Sub-divisional Treasury fora certain 
period of time ?—No, a Head-quarters Treasury 
for six weeks. 

28634, ‘That is a definite regulation ?—Yes. 

286385. Could you tell us what happened to 
you when you first came out? You came straight 
out to Bombay ?—Yes. 

£8686. And then you were sent to some district 
head-quarters ?-—Yes, I went to Ahmedabad. 

28637. And you were put in charge of a 
Collector there ?—Yes. 

28688. How did you spend the first few 


weeks ?-—The Assistant Collector took me out on . 


_ tour at once with him; he helped me to buy a 
horse and a tent and I visited some villages with 
him, ard I learned a little grammar in my spare 
time, and then I came back to head-quarters and 
lived with the Collector. 

28639. How long were you on tour ?—~In the 
first instance about six weeks. 

28640. Did you try any cases yourself during 
that six weeks ?—No. 

28641. You saw the Assistant Collector trying 
cases ?—As all the cases were in the vernacular 
it is hopeless to attend cases for the first three 
or fonr months, 
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28642. You really spent most of your six 
ues in acquiring the rudiments of the language ? 
—Yes. 

28643. And then you went back to head- 
quarters ?— Yes, 

28644. What did you do there ?—I lived with 
the Collector for two or three months and went 
out on tour with him once or twice. I worked 
with my Munshi two hours a day at languages. I 
do not know that I did much else. 

28645. That brought you up to about the 
end of four or five months’ service ?—Yes 73 I 
finished off the touring season, and in the hot 
weather I took the Treasury and remained in 
charge during the hot weather. Then in the rains 
I started trying third class cases, 

28646. After you had been out how long }— 
About six months. 

28647. Did you do that before you passed 
your first departmental examination ?—I believe 
I tried one or two. 

28648, Did you find any difficulty on the sccre 
of your comparative lack of knowledge of the 
language ?— Of course, it was difficult; you have 
to have everything interpreted to you. 

28649. How soon did you pass your first 
departmental examination ?—After six months. 

28650, Then what did you do?—I tried 
second class cases, and for the rest of the rains, I 
stayed in head-quarters doing nothing much else. 
As soon as the touring season began I got charge 
of a single ¢dluka for a month or two and then I 
was posted to a separate district in my own sub- 
division. 

28651. Was that before you passed your 
second departmental examination?—A month 
before. 

28652. When you passed your second depart- 
mental examination your period of training was 
considered to be over?—After that you train 
yourself with your own work, Wehave to go to 
Poona before the second departmental examination 
and pass an examination in survey and agriculture. 
There is a three weeks’ course in survey and 
settlement and three weeks in agriculture. 

28653. Did all the young Civilians under 
training go through that course together ?—Survey 
and agriculture, yes, but now the survey is sepas 
rate. Survey you do in your own divisional head- 
quarters and agriculture at Poona. You do your 
survey with the Superintendent of Land Records 
in your own divisional head-quarters. 


28654, With regard to what you have told 
us about the expenses of the young Civilian when 
he first comes out, could you tell me, roughly 
speaking, what the cost to him is of camp equip- 
ment, tents, and horses ?>— With one horse I should 
think a thousand rupees. 


28655. Would that cover the camp equipment 
the tent, and the horse ?—Yes, 

28656. Does he get an advance for that from 
the Government ?—You can get Rs. 500 for 
tentage from the Government, repayable by 
instalments, 


28657. For the first few months the young 
Civilian is out here his monthly salary is practically 
absorbed by these necessary expenses ?—Yes, 
Of course there are other expenses which are 
practically necessary in India and which one 
cannot count as official expenses, like guns, and 
so forth, so that the expense. is very considerable _ 
when you first come out, 
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28658. Do you know what period of time you 
have to repay the Government advance in?— 
No; they simply deduct your monthly tentage 
Rs, 10 per month until it is repaid. It took me 
four years I think, 

28659. With regard to your suggestions for 
the syllabus of the final examination, you think 
that the Political History of India since the Mutiny 
should be included as an optional subject? Do 
you know of any standard text-book on the Poli- 
tical History of India since the Mutiny ?—I 
certainly do not, 

28660. You do not know whether it could be 
satisfactorily taught then?—TI have no doubt a 
book would at once appear if we made it a subject. 

28661. With regard to leave, you say in 
answer to question (115) that out of 147 officers 
who were on the first of October last of more than 
four years’ standing, no less than 82 had to go on 
leave on medical certificate before they had put in 
8 years’ service. Would you be in favour of a 
proposal such as this: that when a Civilian comes 
out he should have a leave-ledger as it were and 
that he should be entitled at any time to ask for 
so much furlough as he felt he required, subject 
to the convenience of the Government, and subject 
to the deduction of the amount which he took 
being made in the total amount of furlough allow- 
able to him during his service ?—Certainly. -I 
suppose that would meet every requirement. 

- 28662. You think that would be a great 
improvement on the present system ?—Certainly. 

28668. You do not think there would be any 
danger of a short-sighted officer taking the whole 
of his furlough during the earlier period of his 
service ?—I think Government would see to that. 
It is not always easy to get furlough. 

28664. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Do you mind 
expanding a little your answer to Lord 
Ronaldshay ? What do you mean by Political 
History ?—I mean the constitution of the Councils, 
the Legislative Councils, the different Acts that 
have taken place. I understand there were certain 
important Acts and Legislative enactments in the 
last 50 years and it is of those I am rather think- 
ing of. It is constitutional history rather than 
political, : 

28665, I did not know whether you intended 
to include other social movements, the growth of 
education and things of that sort ?—I hardly think 
that could be written yet. 

28666. With regard to your answer to question 
(9), I see you contemplate the possibility of a con- 
siderable increase in the number of appointments. 
Have you any sort of figure in your mind as to 
the number that would be likely to be required in 
this Presidency in the next 15 or 20 years ?—I do 
not think I could say. 

28667. Do I understand that you think the 
Administration needs the creation of a considerable 
number of posts ?— Yes. 

28668, Is it your opinion that the Adminis- 
tration is under-staffed ?—In some points, yes. 

£8669. It is not for the sake of political con- 
cessions but, merely, as an administrative question 
that you think more posts need be created ?—I 
think I could point to some specific instances show- 
ing they are obviously desirable. 

28670. You indicate the division of certain 
districts, and you suggest a number of districts in 
this Presidency which you think might be divided 
with advantage, 
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which aretoo heavy to be adequately managed ? 
—I think some districts are too heavy to be 
adequately managed, but it would hardly amount 
to a division into two. Portions of ‘other districts 
would have to be joined together aud the whole 
divisions re-arranged. In no case, could I point to 
a district in which there is really work for two 
Collectors. 

28671, You would make three out of two or 
something of that sort ?—~Yes ; perhaps Sdtéra and 
Poona taken together would make three Collectorates, 

28672. Is itin that direction rather than in the 
multiplication of officers in existing districts that 
you think it will be most helpful to the Administra- 
tion ?—~I think probably in that direction. 

28673. In the multiplication of units ?—Yes, 
because the Collector remains the head of the 
district and is well-known to everybody, whereas 
in a very large district hejs quite unknown. 

28674. Without specifying any particular 
number you think that an increase of posts in the 
Administration is desirable ?—~Yes. 

28675. Several times in your evidence you 
have referred to the competitive examination for 
the I.C.S. asa “cram” examination. Are you 
an Oxford or Cambridge man ?—An Oxford man. 

28676. Does it contrast with the Schools in 
Oxford ?—Very much so, 

28677. Would you define it as a “cram” | 
examination in contrast with the examination in 
the Schools ?—I should say a very large number of 
questions asked inthe I.C.S, Examination are — 
questions which directly follow the lines of the 
lectures which everybody goes to and text-books 
which everybody reads; so that you simply 
reproduce chapters in books which you have 
learned up beforehand or have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing, instead of having the question 
put in such a light that you have to think it out 
yourself each time. 

28678. Does that mean that the “ crammer’” 
has been more. active with regard to this examina- 
tion than he is with regard to the Schools, or that 
the examination itself is of a different type ?—The — 
examination is rather different in type, I have the 
examination papers here and [ bave marked the — 
guestions which I consider to be “cram ’’ questions, ~ 

28679. Would it be fair to say that the © 
examination is to a greater extent a test of 
acquirements of things that could be got up than | 
a test of brains, as compared with the Oxford 
examination ?—I think that would be a perfectly 
true way of stating 16. 


28680. That it does not test brain power go 
much as acquisition ?—That is so. 


28681. In your answer to question (124) you 
mention family considerations as grounds for 
retirement on a reduced pension. Could you 
explain what you mean there?—I mean that a 
man might have an invalid wife or invalid children 
who could not live out in India, and it is hard 
luck on him to keep him out here separated from 
the rest of his family. 

28682, (Mr. Chaubal.) I have some difficulty 
in understanding the last portion of your 
answer to question (9). I want to know on what 
your conclusion is based that the Indian Civilian is 
not really a representative of his class and race ?—~ 
I mean the Civilian trained from the age of 17 
or 18 in England in purely Western ways, who has © 
given up his own caste, very often his own reli- 
gious ideas, and the customs of his people and 
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adopted purely European ways of living. There- 
fore, although to a large extent he is repres2ntative, 
he is not entirely representative. 

28683. Have you seen specific instances of 
Indian civilians returning from England who have 
lost touch with their people? Take the nine 
Indians who are in the Bombay Presideney, which 
are the only instances you can possibly have before 
. youreyes. Looking at their ways can you say 

that they have lost all sympathy and touch with 
their race and people?—I do not attempt to 
BAY 60. 

28684. So far as you see the Indian civilians 
returning from Englani after four or five years’ 
stay there, have you found any actual instances 

. of their having lost touch with their people or of 
their being out of sympathy with their people ?— 
I say their relation to their people is very much 
changed by their education fn England and they 
are no longer quite so representative as they 
otherwise would be. 

28685. Am I to understand that for a person 
to be a representative of his class and raze he 
must practise all the superstitions or other prastices 
which his race have been observing for centuries ?— 
No. I think you may bea good Hindu without 
practising superstitious practices, 


286868. Although, I might have given up the 
beliefs or practices of my own class, still Tam 
perfectly capable of understanding the feelings 
and ideas of my own people, although I may be 
living in English style ?—That is so. 

28587. I want to understand something more 
about these “cramming ”’ institutions. Can you 
say that in those who have passed the Civil Service 
examination and are holding posts out here you 
can detect the “crammer’s ” element ?-—I know for 
a fact that, in the year I went in for the Civil Service 
examination, 31 men spent more than three 
months at Wren’s and 18 men spent more than one 
year at Wren’s. 

28688, Your knowledge of the men might 
perhaps enable you to say that certain individuals 
passed by “cramming,” but supposing six Indian 
Civil Servants came out after passing the competi- 
tive examination and you had them working here 
with you, could you in your intercourse with them 
trace the fact that they had only got in by 
“cramming ” ?—-Sometimes I might suspect it, 
but certainly I could not distinguish, 

28689. What is the disadvantaze so far as the 
efficiency of the Service is concerned? Assume 
for a moment that a man is in a University in 
England for three years, and does not succeed in the 
examination the first time, and during the second 
year remains in a “cramming” institution and 
then passes, what is the disadvantage in that ?— 
I think it may be conceded that “ cramming ” is 
not education, and that a well-educated man is 
more likely to be wise and sensible than a merely 
crammed ” man. 

28690. But the man has been for three years 
at a University and has taken a degree there, and 
only stays for one year at a crammer’s institution. 
If he passes the examination where is the dis- 
advantage?—Why not have the educated man 
who can pass at the first shot ? He is probably 
a more able and better educated man than the 
educated man who fails at first and afterwards gets 
through by “cramming.” He ought to be a man 
of higher calibre at any rate. 

28691. You cannot say that in actual life you 

see the results of “cramming” from the way in 


which a man works when he gets out here, that he 
is less efficient on account of having got through 
the examination by passing one year at a “ eram~ 
met’s’? ?—=No. I should say very generally that a 
“crammed”? man was probably less efficient than. 
an educated man, : 

28692. With regard to the time-scale you 
propose, take a young man who passed in the same 
year with you and who accepted Home Service : 
what would be his initial start at home?—I do 
not know, but I believe £209. 

28693. I want some information as to how 
the initial starting pay of an Indian civilian here 
and that of the civilian at Home compares ?-—I am. 
sorry I have not got any figures. 

286)4. (Mr. Macdonald.) With reference to 
your answer to question (115), where you say that 
32 out of 147 officers have had to go on leave on . 
medical certificate, does the Civil list give us any 
information as to how many of these men have 
taken privilege leave before breaking down ?— 
The Civil list does give such information. 

28695. Did you happen to look at it >—No. 

28696. When did you have your last holiday 
yourself ?—~I had three months the year before 
last. 


28697. And you have been working very 
steadily from that time till now ?—Yes, without 
a holiday. 

28698. How long have you been working 
without a break up to now?—One and three- 

uarter years. 

28699. If you had chosen the Home Civil 
Service instead of the Indian Civil Service you 
would have had probably two months holiday in 
that time, would you not ?—Yes. 

28700. And the conditions of work at home are 
not so arduous as the conditions of work out 
here ?—That is 60. 

28701. So that really, as a matter of fast, you 
would have been far more liberally supplied with 
holidays at Home than you have been here? —Of 
course, we are accumulating furlough, 

28702. But, apart from accumulation, you 
would have had your holidays, and the justification 
for a holiday is that the strongest and most energetic — 
men wanta rest at least once a year, more parti- 
cularly when they are doing very heavy brain work — 
and undertaking heavy responsibilities such as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service is doing ?— 
That is so. 

28703. Do you not think that it would be 
far better for yourselves if you had to take your 
holidays more frequently and were not allowed. to 
accumulate them?—If one took them more 
frequently I take it one would get shorter holi- 
days, and I do not see where one would be able 
to go. 

58704, Is the difficulty simply one of getting 
a place to go to?—I do not think many people 
want to go to Simla or places like that, as there is 
nothing much to do there, 

28705. You have hill stations in Bombay ?=~ 
Not very pleasant ones, 

28706. Still, there is the physical fact that you 
go on working for years without a break. How 
can anybody expect that you are going to keep. fit 
under those circumstances ?’—As a matter of fact 
we do have a considerable break once or twice a 
year. At Christmas we get twelve days, and as 
everybody gets it at the same time the majority of 
civilians go into Camp together and spend it-in 
hard cxercise, shooting or whatever it may -be, and 
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it makes a very good and useful holiday in the 
middJe of the cold weather. 


28707. But these figures, 32 out of 147, show 
a very heavy casualty, and I put it to you: How 
ean you expect to have a light casualty sheet when 
you go on in the way you are going on, overwork- 
ing for long periods, accumulating leave, and then 
goiag in for about of holiday-making ?—Of course, 
that is true, but I think there are practical diii- 
culties. There is the difficulty of having no place 
to go to, and there is the difficulty that it is always 
inconvenient to have somebody elsa in your office 
for about a month, because, he shelves all the work 
until you come back and you have to do it then. 


28708, Thatis the debit side of the account. 
Would you put on the credit side of the account 
the broken health of the officers ?—Yes. 


28709. Itis rather a had position to be in, 
is it not ?—We do not all break down. 


28710. But ycur casualty list is very heavy, 
as you have shown ?—Yes. 


28711. (ir. Fisher.) When you were exam- 
ined for the Service was there a maximum 
number of marks ?—Yes, 6,600. 


28712. That had only been recently imposed ? 
—That was the first year. 

28713. The object of that was rather to limit 
recourse to a “ crammer ”’?—Yes, 

28714. Is it the opinion that this was done ?—~ 
I do not think it limited the “cramming” at 
all. On the contrary, as I have said, some men 
who have failed in the previous year, under the 28 
years’ course, came in under the 24 years’ course 
after one year’s “cramming”, and passed very 
high up. : 

28715. Under the system of the maximum ?— 
Yes, and with 24 years, which gave them a second 
trial. 

28716, Lam not quite certain whether if your 
recommendations in your answer to question (51) 
with regard to the probationary course were 
carried out, you would prefer to have a probationary 
course in England or send the men straight out to 
India ?—Personally, I should prefer to continue 
the one year in England, . 

28717. With a revised probationary course ? 
— Yes. 

28718. Do you think that men would really 
settle down to workin one year ?—No, I do not 
think they would work very hard. 

28719. Then, why would you interpose this 
year between the examination and the period of 
training in India f—I think there is a lot in the 
fact that one adjusts one’s point of view. A man 
- knows where he is going to, and although he does 
not work very hard ata definite subject he reads 
round the thing a great deal. Just as ; the 
Governors when they are coming out are given 
notice six months beforehand and have time to read 
about the subject, so the same opportunities should 
be given to us, ; 

28720. In other words, it enables you to get 
up steam for your future work?—Yes. ; 

28721. (Mr. Madge.) Your suggestions in 
answer to question (1) seem to me to make for some 
recognition of family claims, having regard to the 
fact that a man cuts himself adrift from all home 
ties, Do you think if the Board of Selection 
which you recommend made some allowance. for 
family claims, other things being equal, it would 
bea good thing for the Service ?—I think if a man 


had family claims they ought to be apparent in 
his bearing or manner or in some way, apart from 
the fact that heis understood to be of a good 
family. 

28722, Imean a family that has served in 
India for instance ?—I do nos think the mere 
fact would be sufficient. 


28723. Admitting that the man has a high 
intellectual and moral standard, would you allow 
the Board to mike some allowance for him if his 
father had served here for years and cat himself 
adrift from home opportunities ?—Tha Board 
suggested by meis simply a Board of Veto and I 
take it a man with a family in India would not be 
a man likely to be vetoed. Ido not think I can 
say more. 

28724, According to your answer to question 
(9) you want a fixed number of posts reserved for 
Englishmen : do you think the limit should be a 
statutory one, or changed from time to time 
according to the judgment of the Government at 
particular crises ?—I am afraid I bave no opinion 
on the point. ; 

28725. If you have a fixed statutory limit you 
cannot change it within a certain considerable 
time, whereas if you left it to the Government 
here to fix that limit from year to year, it would 
leave it, open to them to meet crises as they 
arose PI think it would be probably better to fix 
it by statute in the first instance. 


28726. With the risk of not being able to 


ehange it if it was absolutely desirable immedia- — 


tely ?-—Yes. ; 

28727. In your proposalfora separate examin- 
ation in India have you overlooked the fact that 
the present standard of education is so high as to 
secure the passing of but a small number of candi- 
dates, whereas the vacancies, declared for a parti- 
cular year, are declared with reference to actual 
needs? Supposing the successful candidates fall 
short of the vacancies, how would you fill up the 
gap ?—'The examination would be competitive, and 
if the number of vacancies were six, the successful 
candidates would be the first six on the list, what+ 
ever their qualifications. 

28728. But supposing the vacancies were a 
larger number and the standard of the examination 
was 60 high that a smaller number of candidates 
passed, and there was as a matter of fact a gap, 
how would you fill it up ?—If Indians would not 
accept the posts that were thrown open to them 
I think it would be necessary to appoint English- 
men, 

28729, How long would you wait ?—I do not 
think the contingency is at all likely to happen. 


28730. Several Indian witnesses have told us 
that if there was a simultaneous examination in 
this country the number of successful candidates 
would be very small for a considerable number of 
years. What is the average numoer of vacancies 
each year ?—In this Presidency—7:2. 


28731, And you think the chances are pretty 
equal of there being a euccessful number ?-—It 
would mean about one Indian per year and I take 
it he would be always forthcoming. 

28782. In your suggestions for repressing 
“cramming” do you think that if subjects were 
given instead of text-books the candidate would 
come off better ?—In most cases at present subjects 
are given, not text-books. — 1 OB iit 
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28733. Irrespective of text-books ?—Yes. Eng- 
lish literature is the only one I think in which 
text-books are set, 

28734, But you said the questions set at 
present usually follow the lines cf the text-books. 
Is it not desirable to dispense with text-bocks and 
just give the subjects generally ?—By text-books I 
mean any books which are the standard school 
authorities; I do not mean specially prescribed 
books for the Civil Service. 


28735. Do you think it better for a man to 
come out comparatively young or comparatively 
old with better formed character ?—-I think the 
latter. 

287386. As regards privilege leave, apart from 
considerations that have been already pressed 
upon you, itis said, that advantage is taken of 
privilege leave and the civilian today is allowed 
more furlough to go out of the country oftener 
than former generations of civilians went, that the 
older class of civilians stuck to the country and 
were Supposed to have acquired greater experience 
in that way. What is your view ?—1 think it 
probably does to a certain extent militate against 
the personal knowledge of the people which the old 
civilian used to have. 


28737. To that extent then it is not forthe 
good of the country that there should be much 
accumulation cf leave ?—That is true, 


287388, Ifit is from consideration of health 
that people want to run away, it may be, that the 
present generation are not so robust as their 
predecessors ?— It may be so. 

28739. (Sir Murray Hammich.) With regard 
to this question of furlough, I think the statistics 
you produce are hardly correct on the face of them, 
although, perhaps, they may be accounted for by 
some special pericd. A great many of the last 
eight years of Bombay have been famine years, 
have they not ?—In a portion of the Presidency, 


yes. 

_ 28740. And I suppose it was very difficult to 

get ordinary furlough during those years ?— Yes, 

28741. During the time of distress and famine 
in Madras ordinary furlough would be stopped. 
Was it stopped in Bombay ?—I think it was only 
stopped in 1900-01, As far as I know it has been 
fairly regular in all other years. 

. 28742, Very likely a number of these people 
whotcok a medical certificate found they could 
not get ordinary furlough, while it is exceedingly 
easy to get a medical certificate if you can prove 
you have been a certain number of years in the 
country and you are below par. Do not you think 
that might have happened here to account for this 
very large number of persons who took medical 

leave ?— In no case that has come under my notice 
has it been due to that. It has been due to the 
man breaking down from overwork, 


28743. You have known a good many of these 
82 cases as those of men who have actually broken 
down ?—~—I only know the recent cases. 

28744, With regard to the expense of junior 
officers, they have to buy tents, and I suppose you 
have a standard of tent you have to get?—Yes, a 
certain size of tent. 

28745. In most Presidencies where civilians 
have to buy tents the Government lays down the 
class of tent they have to get. A Collector, for 
instance, haa to have a certain number of square 


feet of tent, anda Joint Collector has to havea 
tent of a certain size, and the Assistant Collector 
a tent of a certain size. Is there not a rule of that 
kind in Bombay ?—I think that rule applies only 
to cffice tents and you can purchase your own tent 
at your own convenience, 2 

28746. An Assistant Collector then can go 
oat in Bombay in a 90 Ibs. military offieer’s tent 
if he likes ?—I think he could. 

28747. Perhaps that accounts for the large 
amount of sick-leave you get. I know that in 
Madras the Assistant Collector cannot possibly 
buy a decent set of tents under at least Rs, 700 
and that leaves a very small margin for his horse 
and camp furniture. Your Rs. 1,000, I think, is 
rather a narrow margin for an Assistant Collector 
to begin on, and I should say, it would almost 
cost him Rs, 2,000. Did you manage to start on 
Rs. 1,000 ?—I was calculating only one tent and 
one horse, but I take it most Assistant Collectors 
have two or three tents and two horses. 

28748, And he needs some furniture too ?— 
You generally hire that. 

28749, The result is that for the first three or 
four years, utless the I.C,S. man brings some 
money out with him to the country, he is probably 
under considerable reductions of pay ?—Yes. 

28750. And you think it very advisable to 
increase the pay of the I. C.S. and that the junior 
officers should receive a good deal of attention in 
that direction ?—TI think they deserve attention. 

28751. As far as recruitment at Home goes, 
do you think that the idea that an Assistant Col- 
lector when he comes out has a very bad time 
financially is likely to affect the popularity of the 
Service at Home?—Yes. I think the immediate 
prospects of a man who very likely has some debts 
make a considerable difference, 

28752. When you passed your examination 
did you take notes of cases ?—No, 

25753. Did you attend the Law Courts ?—No, 

28754, If you had a system under which 
candidates attended Law Courts and had to take 
notes of a certain number of cases, take down the 
actual depositions and all the points that were 
raised by the lawyers appearing on either side, and 
the remarks of the Judge on the various points, 
and those papers had to be submitted to the 
examiner who subsequently examined the candidate 
and produced the papers at the vied voce examina- 
tion, and cross-examined the candidate on the notes 
and proceeded to value them, you would quite 
understand that a system of that sort might be very 
profitable to a Civil Servant ?-— I agree. 

28755. (Mr. Heaton.) So far as you know, do 
Assistant Collectors goabout in 90 lbs. tents ?— 
Certainly not. 

28756. They have a much better class of tent 
than that ?— Yes. 

28757. (Lord Ronaldehay.) I just want to 
ask a further question to clear up a suggestion 
made by Sir Murray Hammick, His suggestion 
that some of this medical leave to which you have 
referred might have been medical leave in name 
but ordinary furlough in fact is surely not the case, 
because none of these men had served for eight 
years, and I understand that no officer is entitled. 
to ordinary furlough until he has served eight 
years ’—That is so. 

28758. That suggestion, therefore, must be 
irrelevant ?— Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civtl Service. 


28759 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- 
factory in principle?—'‘The working of the pre- 
sent system of recruitment seems to me generally 
satisfactory in principle. By that I mean that 
T have not heard of any rival system calculated, 
in my opinion, to yield better results. The 
broad general education now ensured seems to 
me to give excellent raw material for the 
formation of good public servants. I attach 
great importance to the avoidance of nepotism 
in Indian appointments, and I doubt whether 
any other system would be equally successful in 
securing this advantage. 

28760 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both eases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—In the present 
state of India, I think, that the introduction of 
simultaneous examinations would be premature. 
Speaking generally, Iam of opinion that the 
successful candidates in England are likely..to 
become good administrators not so much by 
reason of the qualities which the competitive 
examination discovers as by reason of certain 
qualities which, in the average, such candidates 
are assumed to possess: among such qualities I 
would reckon firmness of character, readiness to 
initiate measures and to accept responsibility, 
and a general desire for fair play between con- 
tending castes or sections of the community. 
My experience suggests that these qualities may 
be rightly assumed to exist in English candi- 
dates for office in India, but, I regret to say that, 
so far as my experience goes, it would not yet 
be safe to make any such general assumption in 
the case of Indian candidates. Comparatively, 
tew Indians extend their vision to the general 
welfare of the country ; most are concerned only 
with the interests of the caste or sub-division of 
a caste to which they happen to belong. The 
nglishman, from his necessary aloofness from 
such concerns, is in an exceptionally advan- 
tageous position for doing justice between all 
classes, whereas, even the best of Indian officers 
are, I think, not infrequently embarrassed by 
social or caste pressure. Moreover, in the present 
state of the country’s development, 1 apprehend 
that, if simultaneous examinations were intro- 
duced without restriction, there would be serious 
danger of swamping the administration with 
members of one particular caste in whose inte- 
grity and impartiality members of other creeds 
und castes do not by any means place implicit 
reliance. It is also, I think, certain that in the 
present condition of India mere intellectual 
ability is not by itself a sufficient equipment for 
a good administrator. He must, as I have sug- 
gested above, possess many other virtues which 
no intellectual examination could test. In India 
there is a tendency for the intellectual classes to 
be merely intellectual, und to show some want 
of interest in out of door work, and some want 
of capacity to handle disorder or tumult with 
firmness. It is also my belief that Indiaisa 
decidedly aristocratic country, ¢.¢., the masses of 
the people attacb more importance to genealogy 
than to brains. If an Indian officer, of whatever 
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intellectual capacity, is known to be of humble 
origin, he is apt to command less respect than he 
deserves. Hence, also the extreme importance 
of good manners among our officers. I believe 
the evil effects of bad manners shown by English- 
men to Indians are practically incalculable. 
But Ido not suggest that such cases are of 
frequent occurrence. 


28761 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
you in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India ” would be selected in India for 
admission to the Indian Civil Service by means 
of (a) nomination ; (b) combined nomination and 
examination; or (c) any other method? IE so, 
please describe fully what system you would 
recommend. In particular, do you consider it 
desirable that whatever the system all classes 
and communities should be represented? If so, 
how would you give effect to this principle ?— 
On the above and similar grounds I am not able 
to approve simultaneous or separate examin- 
ations in India as an independent means of 
recruitment. But, I see no valid objection to the 
selection of Indian candidates by a system of 
combined nomination and examination. In a 
country where every post or office tends to be- 
come hereditary, care would have to be taken to 
prevent the appointment of the indifferent sons 
of good fathers; but that need not be an ine 
superable difficulty. In the case of appointiments 
to judicial offices the power of appointing should, 
Lthink, be vested in the High Court, or, at 
least, that Court should have a concurrent voice. 
Teonsider it very desirable that, so far ag 
possible, all classes and communities should te 
represented. By “so far as possible” I mean 
to. the extent to which the principal communities 
of any Province are able to produce candidates 
fitted in all respects for State service. If, as I 
Should prefer, the examination were merely. 
qualifying, each community would have a fair 
chance of being represented. 


28762 (11), If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India’’ should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you re- 
strict that right to other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ?—Notwithstanding the part 
recruitment in India, I think, that Indians 
should still be eligible for appointment in Eng- 
land. For the most valuable part of the training 
received by an Indian in England appears to me 
to consist in his intelligent observation of the 
institutions of a country which has no caste 
and which either is governed, or strives to be 
governed, on the principles of fair play to all and 
“ the tools to the man who can use them.” 


28763 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are ‘‘ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the pre- 
sent system of promoting to “ listed ” posts officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services? It the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 


- Services?—In my opinion any such system of 


selection in India should be in the room of, and. 
not supplementary to, the present system of pro= 
motion to “listed” appointments among officers of 
the Provincial Services. But, the change would 
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be ‘subject to the just hopes and expectations of 
the gentlemen already in the Provincial Services. 
28764 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—I should much 
deprecate any separate method of recruitment 
for the Judicial branch. 
- 28765 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
followed, that “‘the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote him- 
self, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he had spent in preparing himself 
to be examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that. may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
career, but the ordinary well-educated young 
man of the period ?—The principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee seems to me un- 
questionably sound. A man’s real training as a 
servant of the State begins after he lands in 
India, and the only specialised subjects which I 
would recommend are Indian languages and law. 
28766 (24). Do you consider thata minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—Yes, if the administration is to retain 
its character as British. On several important 
points of administration the current Indian 
notions differ sharply from’ the English, and 
there is reason to think that on such points even 
advanced Indian opinion is only beginning, 
tentatively and uncertainly, to follow the Hur 
ropean lead : as an instance, I may mention the 
subject of preventive measures against epidemic 
disease. 
| 28767 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
{ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of Jurisprudence ; (iii) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
{a) Indian Geography, (4) Political Economy, 
(ce) Accounts '—I am strongly of opinion that 
all these matters should form part of the candi- 
date’s curriculum. I attach particular import- 
ance to :—(i) the compulsory attendance at the 
Law Courts and the reporting of cases; (ii) the 
teaching of Indian Law; (ili) the teaching of 
the Indian Vernaculars with special attention 
to colloquial instruction. 
_ 28768 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—In England. 


_ 28769 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisation 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909) the view 
is taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers 
¢an be given better in. England than in India, 
because of the difficulties which junior civilians 
would experience in learning these subjects in 
India, the lack of good teachers in Indian district 
head-quarters, the difficulty of even. good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s 


point of view, and the difficulty of arduous study 
in a tropical climate. Do you consider that 
these objections could be met by a suitable 
scheme of instruction in India?—I think that 
these objections are very serious and could not 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India. : 
28770 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? Ifso, what are the causes 7? 
Are you satistied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied P—The 
allegation is often made, but I have never seen 
any real evidence that such deterioration. has 
occurred. At the same time I am not satisfied 
that European officers always attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the Indian languages. I 
would make the examinations stricter, and I 
would offer rewards and grant special facilities 
for high proficiency, Much of this is done even 
now in theory, but the exigencies of the service 
prevent much practical good. There are many 
languages and senior men must at times be 
posted to districts of which they do not know 
the language; but, if the importance of the 
general principle is recognised and accepted, the 
practical difficulties may be much reduced. 


28771 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and 
to officers selected for the Judicial branch. In 
particular, do you favour a system of granting 
study leave to Europe, and if so, what course of 
stady (course for a call to the Bar, reading in 
Barristers’ Chambers or other), and what con- 
ditions do you propose ?—The following note 
was written by me on the 18th January last on 
this subject at the invitation of the Government 
of Bombay :— 


“It should be premised that this note has to 
be written at a distance from any opportunity 
of consulting either other interested officers or 
books of reference. It must, therefore, be read 
as embodying only my present impressions 
which would be liable to correction or qualifica- 
tion on further information. 


“2, In reply to question (18), I think that 
the present method of recruitment for the 
Judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service 
should be maintained. Tattach great importance 
to the general education and culture secured by 
our present methods and I am not aware of an 
system calculated to yield better results in these 
respects, It is, of course, essential that our 
Judges in India should be lawyers, and I would 
spare no pains to make them expert and 
accomplished lawyers; but it is, in my view, 
desirable that they should not be mere lawyers. 
It is important to the right discharge of their 
duties that they should be thoroughly familiar 
with the language, customs, religious and social 
observances, and modes of thought of the 
Indian peoples among whom their work lias, 
These qualifications are, I think, more likely to 
be obtained by our present system of recruit- 
ment than by any system which concentrates 
its aims too early and .toeo exclusively on the 
study of the law. . Fhe onus‘is, of .eaurse, on 
those who advocated a change, and I can only 
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say that up to now I have not heard of any 
alternative system which I should prefer to that 
which now obtains. ; 

“3. Butif,as I think, the present system 
supplies the State with excellent material out 
of which to make lawyers and Judges of more 
than ordinary competence, then it becomes of 
-eapital importance to turn that material to the 
best account. It is here, I venture to think, 
that we have hitherto failed, and _ here, 
consequently, that reform should be introduced. 
I would make uo change in the Civilian’s 
career up to the point where, having passed 
all his examinations, he has spent at least six 
years in moving about among the villages in 
his charge and so getting to know the people 
and their language with an intimacy which 
no later experience is likely to furnish. When 
these foundations have been laid, the addition 
to the technical legal training, which would 
have been begun in England, should be made. 
If possible, the young man should be given 
facilities to be called to the Bar. The exigencies 
of the service may, however, stand in the way 
of any general measure of this kind; and, in 
that case, the Civilian (say, on his first furlough) 
should read in the Chambers of a practising 
eguity Barrister in England. The Barristers 
competent to receive young Civilians in. this 
way should be carefully selected—-which might 
be done in consultation with the India Offica— 
and their certificate at the end of the period of 
study should entitle the Civilian to such emolu- 
ments as would prevent his being out of pocket 
by thus fitting himself for the service of the 
State. 

“4, I desire to add that, except as conferring 
a certain professional cachet which even hostile 
-erities would feel bound to respect, I de not 
attach any overwhelming importance to mere 
call to the Bar. After all, so far as I am aware, 
the recruitment of the Bench from the Bar is 
peculiar to England: France and Germany, I 
believe, obtain perfectly competent Judges by 
other ‘means. Moreover, the mere eall affords 
but little promise of the candidate’s future 
eminence as a lawyer; and for practical 
purposes I should doubt whether the knowledge 
thus obtained would be as useful Jas the insight 
into legal methods, legal procedure, legal habits 
of thought, which would be gained by diligent 
study under a Barrister in good practice. In 
this context if is important to notice that 
ditiicult questions of pure law are rarely 
encountered in our District Courts: more than 
three-fourths of a good Judge’s working time 
is occupied in the even more difficult task of 
finding correctly on disputed questions of fact, 
That, beyond all comparison, is his main duty; 
and to do that accurately and sagaciously 
demands many more qualities than those which 
count in an examination for the Bar, Among 
such qualities I would reckon patience, robust 
common sense, and a real living knowledge of 
the Indian people, their customs and languages: 
with these gifts, and with exhaustive codes on 
every branch of law lying ready to his hand, a 
man with no pretensions to be a learned lawyer 
would, in daily practice, be a far more efficient 
District Judge than the subtlest or profoundest 
of lawyers who lacked these gifts, In actual 
daily work and practice there is all the 
difference in the world between a law Lecture- 
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room and aJudge’s Court, whether the Court . 
is in India or England.” ae 

28772 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of stuly in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—~Yes. 

28773 (68). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ?—Yes: I think every man selected 
for judicial office should spend at least six 
months as an original Judge trying original suits, 

28774 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you recommen ?—In my opinion the rates - 
of pay and grading are insufficient. There 
should be a time-seale for junior officers: the 
seale should begin at Rs. 450 and should ran on 
to Rs. 1,330 after 12 years’ service, I think also 
that Judges and Collectors can make out a very 
strong case for increased pay. Work has 
increased very much ; and living has grown much 
more expensive both in India and in England. 
Sessions Judges in Bombay are noticeably worse - 
paid than in other Provinces: this should be 
remedied, I desire to add that in my view it’ 
should be incumbent on Government to provide 
suitable residences for the Collector an the 
Judge of each district at a fair rent. Those 
officials are permanent and should be provided 
for. Of the two, the Judge is the less favoured, 


Written answers relating to the Provincial : 
Civil Service, 


28775 (1). Please refer to Government of 


‘Inlia Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 


19ch August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration? — 
My note on this subject must be confined to the 
Subordinate Judges. I have some experience of 
these gentlemen and their work, and I regard 
them, on the whole, as a highly efficient body 
of public servants. It is my opinion that their 
claims on the State are at present under- 
estimated both as regards remuneration and in 
other ways. I find that much dissatisfaction 
at present exists with the present method of 
appointment by Government. I am bound to 
say that I share that feeling. The present 
system seems to me unsatisfactory as regards 
the candidates themselves, and not well calculat- 
ed to secure the best men for the service, That 
system, as I understand it, is briefly this: after 
passing their final examinations, those gentlemen 
who wish to enter the Subordinate Judiciary . 
submit their applications to the Private Secre- 
tary. There the applications remain for some 
years until a particular candidate is selected and 
appointed: sometimes he is the senior on the 
list; very often he isnot. But no candidate 
knows why a junior man is selected over hig 
head. Moreover, the system is complicated by 
what are called “ qualifying posts,” which are a 
device invented in order to overcome or evade 
the usual restrictions as to age on first appoint- 
ment; a candidate by obtaining ona of these 
“qualifying posts” can keep his claim alive 
indefinitely, whatever his age may be. Many 
of these qualifying posts are on such low salary — 
that the incumbent necessarily suffers in prestige 

and dignity: there are obvious disadvantages 
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in suddenly converting a poorly paid clerk into 
a Judge. Further, the absorption of these posts 
by men who have no intention of retaining them 
Hosks the proper flow of promotion among the 
clerical establishments. Also, many of the posts, 
though technically “ qualifying,” are not really 
so, because they involve duties of a merely minis- 
terial character, so that the holder of such a post 
is in a fair way to forget whatever law he once 
‘knew. Such a system seems to me bad for the 
State, for really capable men prefer to take their 
ehance at the Bar rather than submit to these 
uncertainties and disadvantages. It is also bad 
for the candidates themselves, for it prompts 
them to rely not on their merits, but on all sorts 
of chits and testimonials which they can succeed 
in extracting from highly placed officials. 
Probably, a better system would be to offer the 
‘ascertained number of vacancies in any year to 
the successful candidates of that year in the 
order of their passing and to make the appoint- 
ments, when they fall in, consistently in that 
order among those who have accepted the offer; 
this order should not be departed from, except 
for reasons stated. There is also, I gather, a 
wide-spread feeling in the Department that the 
appointments, or at least the promotions cf the 
Sub-Judges, should be made by the High Court, 
and not by Government. As at present advised 
I should favour such achange. In actual fact 
the efficient administration of justice is the 
peculiar concern of the High Court, which has 
the best opportunities of knowing, and makes it 
“its business to know, the varying capacities of 
the Subordinate Judges; so far as I am aware, 
no such advantages can be claimed, or would be 
claimed, for the executive Government, which 
is fully occupied by State business of other kinds. 
While on this subject, I think it my duty to 
refer to another point which is causing some 
discontent throughout the Judicial branch, espe- 
cially the Sub-Judges: I mean the recent rule 
laying down that no Judge of the High Court is 
in future to become a member of the Executive 
Council. I am, of course, conscious that this 
objection may seem to come with a certain want 
ofgrace from one who, if the Rule were other- 
wise, might conceivably be himself an aspirant 
to the higher-paid office. But, I must risk 
suggestions of that sort which I can do the more 
composedly as I am perfectly content with my 
own work and cherish no ambitions elsewhere. 


The point is that, with an Executive Council 
denuded of a judicially experienced officer, the 
impression prevails widely that judicial affairs 
and judicial functionaries run the risk of re- 
ceiving far less attention than they deserve, 
that the interests of the department are apt to 
be subordinated to those of other departments 
which are more closely in touch with the Ex- 
ecutive Government or of which the Executive 
Government more easily recognises the im- 
portance. With great deference and respect, 
Tam of opinion that there is good ground for 
such apprehensions—not in the least, because the 
Government is conscious of any preferences, 
but because it is so immersed in its own heavy 
cares of direct administration that it has little 
time or opportunity to study the needs of the 
Judicial branch with the same attention which 
the High Court is in a position to devote. I am 
also of opinion that the rank and precedence of 
Sub-Judges should be higher than they are. 

28776 (17), Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion 
to make regarding it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 
In regard to appointments to Assistant Judge- 
ships Iam decidedly of opinion that, if such 
appointments are not to be made entirely by the 
High Court, they ought to be strictly subject 
to the High Court’s approval and concurrence, 
Promotions to Sessions Judgeships from the 
Indian Bar, should, in my opinion, be usually 
restricted. to gentlemen who have served as 
Government Pleaders, Such service improves 
their capacity as Judges of fact in Criminal 
cases, a matter in which Indian gentlemen 
without special training, cannot be said to be 
quite satisfactory. In such cases there is fre- 
quently visible a tendency rather to reach an 
acquittal than to deal fairly with the evidence, 
and in private conversation one is often met 
with the view that it is useless to convict a 
murderer seeing that his conviction cannot 
restore the deceased to life. Such views, ex- 
pressed or implicit, and a certain timidity in 
dealing with the more serious offences against 
the person are, I think, only to be removed by 
such training as the Government Pleaders 
receive. 


Mr. 8S. L. Batcuenor, called and examined. 


_ 28777. (Chairman.) You are a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay ?—- I am. : 

28778. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examinations ?—I am. 

28779. But you see no valid objection to 
selecting Indian recruits for the Indian Civil 

Service in India by a system of combined nomination 
and examination?—Yes. Perhaps, I rather over- 
stated that ; when I said I saw no valid objection 
to it, I meant that if, all things considered, some 
such measure had to be taken, that was a better 
Measure than the open competition. 

. 28780. Do you think that the present single 
open competition gives sufficient opportunity for 
the admission of Indians into the Service 7—I am 
not prepared to say that it does give sufficient 
opportunity. 


28781. You wouldlike to cee some additional 
opportunity afforded to them ?—Yes. My own 
leaning is to afford that opportunity rather by 
promotion from the Provincial Civil Service. Of 
course, it would not give you technically I.C. 8. 
men, but it would give you men holding 
the same offices and drawing very much the 
same pay. If that was not considered suffi- 
cient to meet what the Commission held to be the 
legitimate aspirations, then rather than allow the 
pure competitive system I would fall back on this 
alternative. 


28782. Have you any idea to what’ extent you 
would admit Indians by means of an examination 
in India?—No, I am not prepared to give a 
figure. 
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28788. Have you thought out at all what 
scheme would be the most desirable for carrying 
out an examination in India? For instance, 

-would you have one which would be open to the 
whole of India or one which would be open to a 
select number of candidates from each Province in 
India ?—I should prefer that it te open to a select 
number of such candidates and that it should not 
be a merely literary examination. 

28784, Do you consider there is room for an 
increase of Indians in the Service today ?—I think 
there is room, but I am rot prepared to say for 
how many more. I think the door onght to be 
widened, but I am not prepared to say exactly 
how far it ought to be widened, 

28785, Do you think that on general political 
grounds the demand made is one which should be 
considered favourably ?—Partly that, and partly 
I think owing to the promise which Indians have 
given and are now giving of being able to hold 
superior posts. I think probably that at first 
there would have to be some little sacrifice in 
efficiency, but my own idea is that that might be 
accepted up to a certain point. 

28786. You think that that sacrifice of 
efficiency will tend to diminish as time goes on ?— 
I think it probably will tend to diminish ; that is 
my hope and my belief. 

28787. Were such a scheme of a separate 
examination as you have put forward introduced, 
you would abolish promotion from the Provincial 
Service to “ listed ” posts ?-- Iam afraid that would 
have to be done because one is really an alternative 
of the other. 

28788, But you would still retain a certain 
number of District Judgeships for the Bar ?—-Yes. 
I should be prepared to offer a few to distingnished 
Government Pleaders. 

28789. Do you think that the abolition of the 
“listed ’’ posts would have a discouraging effect 
upon officers in the Provincial Service ?— As I think 
I have said before, I would rather promote upwards 
from the Provincial Service than give appointments 
by means of this separate examination. 

28790. And you think that increased promo- 

tion from the Provincial Civil Service would meet 
the aspirations of those who desire to see an 
advance ?—I think it would meet a great; many of 
them. 
_ 28791. We have had an objection brought 
before us very often that under the present system 
those who attain to the position of the “ listed ”’ poste 
do so only late im life ?—That no doubt is so. 


28792, Can you suggest any means by 
which those posts could be occupied by younger 
men ?—I do not know at present of any reason 
why they should not now be occupied by younger 
men who give sufficient promise, after five, six, 
seven or eight years’ service. I do not see any 
necessity in the nature of things why you are 
bound to wait until they are advanced in years 
before you give them “ listed” posts. 


28798. I suppose it would be difficult to 
select men over £0 ae other peoples’ 
heads ?—That would be a difficulty, but my own 
impression is that, whatever you do, you will be 
confronted with that difficulty in India, 

28794. Whilst that would be very popular with 
the fortunate persons selected, would the system, if 
brought into general practice, tend tcwards the 

opularity of the whole Service ?—No, not une 
-lesa it, was done with a sraring hand which, I think, 
nu 495—39 —* 


—— 


is only another meaus of saying that the selection 
would have to be very careful. : 
28795. In other words you mean that th 
selection of young men would have to be somewhat 
infrequent, and that, generally speaking, if you 
increased the “ listed’ posts they would have to go 
in the ordinary course of seniority ?—I think pro- 
bably it would work out that way. 
28796, Those who got to these posts by 
seniority would only get there at a considerably 
advanced age ?—-That is true.: 
£8797. Can you tell us approximately what 
proportion of . District Judgeships you would fill 
from the Bar ?—I should not like to see any 
proportion reserved for the Bar, but 1 should like 
to see a certain proportion reserved jointly for the 
Bar and the Provincial Service, so that, the appoint- 
ing authority, on a vacaney arising, would be 
free to select the best man from either branch. 
28798, Hither from one of the inferior grades 
of the Provincial Service or from the Bar ?— 


es, 

28799. You would also appoint a proportion 
to the grade of Assistant Collectors ?’—Yes, 

28800. What proportion of these Assistant 
Collectorships would you suggest should be filled in 
England and what proportion in India ?—I am 
hot prepared to say. Itis so long since I have 
been: Out of the Executive line. 

28801, Under your scheme for an Indian - 
examination would you suggest a probationary 
course for Indians in England ?—Yes, that in 
my opinion is a very important part of it; I atiach 
importance to that. 

28802, What would be the nature of that 
eourse and how long would you suggest it should 
last ?—I should like to see at least three years 
in an approved University. 

28808. Would you like to see Indians col- 
lected as much as possible in one College ?—No, 
just the opposite. My idea is that, so far as 
possible, during those three years they should avail 
themselves of what opportunities they get of 
catching what one might call the English spirit 
T do not know any better word for it. 

28804. Therefore, you prefer to sea them 
distributed ?—Yes. I would certainly put every 
obstacle in the way of their going merely as a 
clique and settling down in one University and 
coming back to India very much the same as they 
went to England. 

28805. You do not apprehend the other 
difficulty, that if they go in small numbers they 
may find themselves somewhat isolated during 
their course ?—That no doubt would be so, but I 
understand the India Office now are making rather . 
good arrangements for their supervision. 

28806. Do you think the India Office supervi- 
sion would be such that they would be able to 
control the men in the College of a University ?-— , 
T think it is a matter of detail which may be 
arranged in consultation with the India Office 
authorities, 

28807. Anyway, you regard that as the. less 
of the two evils ?—Yes. . 

28808. You urge that probationers should 
get a good legal training ?—Yes, I would have 
that imposed upon all civilians during the period 
of probation in England. 

28809. Do you also set store by the colloquial 
instruction in England ?—~Yes. 

28810. Do you think that colloquial profi- 
ciency as distinguished from the foundations of 
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‘grammar can best be taught in England ?—It was 
taught tome. I was not at Oxford or Cambridge 
but at London, and at London both Marathi and 
Gujarati were taught to me. 

28811, Did you find you could talk with the 
people very well when you came out ?-—Yes,on my 
English instruction. 

28812. Is not that rather exceptional ?—We 
had an Indian to teach us and that may be 
exceptional, 

28818. You have found by experience 
in India that you could learn the language 
from an instructor in England as well as if 
yoa were going about amongst the people 
here ?—No, I would not goso far as that. In 
my particular case, I had learned enough to carry 
me round, The point I was making there was that 
I wished to insist on the colloquial part of it. 
All these vernacular languages, if they fall into 
‘the hands of a certain class of tutors in this 
country, become mere Sanskrit and that should be 
avoided at all costs. It is no use teaching that 
Sanskrit vernacular to 9 man, because the person 
you have to talk to is the man in the field, and it 
is his language that the young Civilian should 
know. 

28814. Jt is in the field that the young 

’ Civilian mainly learns the language, is it not ?— 
Yes, and it is to the field he ought to go first, 


28815. You set great store by the Indian 
going to England fcr a three years’ course. What 
is your view about the Europzan during his term 
of probation ?—We had two years in my day, and 
I do not see any objection to that. 

28816, Do you think it is best passed in 
England ?—1 think so. 

28817. And then the men should come. out 
for an ordinary year’s probation under a Collect- 
or ?—-Yes, 

28818. In regard to pay, would you be 
in favour of a time-scale for District Officers 
as well as for Junior Officcrs?—I cannot say, 
because that is a question I have not thought 
out ; I only suggested a time-scale to remedy the 
real disadvantages under which the junior men are 
now labouring. 

28819. Wou'd you maintain the present system 

. of recruitment for the Judicial branch ?—I would. 

28820, And select officers for the Judicial 
branch with not less than six years’ service ?—Yes, 

28821. You regard this six years’ servica on 
the Executive side asa matter of importance in 
their subsequent career ?—I regard it as absolutely 
essential. 

28822. In your scheme the officer would take 
study-leave in Hogland ?—Yes, after he had been 

_out in the country for some time and had sat as an 
original Judge for about a year. 

28323. After he had been out about six 
years ?—About six or seven years. 

28824, You think that an officer should have 
some experience of the charge of a Sub-judge’s 
Court ?—I do. : 

28825. Would you give him that experience 

before he goes to England for study-leave or on 
hia return ?—Before he goes Home. 

28826. In answer to questions with regard to 
the Provincial Service I see you explain at length 
your objectiun to the present appointment of the 
Subordinate Officers to the Judicial Provincial 
Service. You think that a better type of man 
could be appointed from that office by ‘means of 
another method of appointment ?—~I do. - 
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28827. The present method being nomination, 
I take it from what you say that you would prefer 
to accept the results of competitive examination !— 
No, it is not that. I think the post ought to be 
offered to those first on the list in any given year. 
They would not necessarily accept them, but you 
would take the first on the list who did accept and 

ut those names down for that particular year. 

28828. All the successful ones on the list would 
accept, would they not ?—I believe not, even now. 
It would quite often happen that the first man 
would not accept because he would think he had a 
better chance at the Bar. We have a great 
number of Subordinate Judges who honestly 
believe, with some reason, that they have rather 
ruined their careers by coming into the Judicial 
Service. 

28829. Then the examination, you speak of, 
would not be a specific examination for the 
Provincial Service ?—No. 

28830. It would be an examination for entry 
to tbe Bar as well as to the Service, and 
the successful candidates would choose which 
they liked?—It is an alternative method of 
recruiting to the Subordinate Judiciary. At 
present, there is no method or principle in it 
that anyone is able to detect, and that gives rise 
to.a.good deal of soreness and bad feeling. Men 
are passed over by juniors, and they wonder all 
their lives why they were co passed over. 

28831. You say that probably a better system 
would be to offer the ascertained number of vacan- 
cies in any year to the successful candidates of 
that year in the order of their passing; do you 
mean by that au examination for the Provincial 
Service and that those who came out at the top of 
the list would enter it?—I mean that on their 
passing their qualifying Law examinations the head- 
men who pass in any given year should be offered 
these appointments. 

24832, You object to these appointments being 
made by the Government, and you would prefer 
to see them made by the High Court ?—Yes. 

28833, I suppose as a matter of fact these 
appointments are made on the recommendation of 
the High Court, are they not ?—-Some, but nog all. 
After all, in the constitution, the power is with the 
Government, and the feeling of the Subordinate 
Judiciary—and I can speak for them as I have 
been spending rather a long tour amongst then— 
is that they are dissatisfied ; they say the High 
Court is unable to protect their interests and is 
overborne by the Executive Government, 

28834, (Mr. Madge.) You attach some im- 
portance to what you call the conservative 
sentiment of the country ?—I do not think I said 
I attached importance to it. I think I quoted it 
as au observed fact. 

23835. Taking it as an existing fact, have you 
thought out any plan by which people of influence, 
of the kind you have in mind, can be attracted to 
the Service of the Government otherwise than by 
competitive examination ?—No. I have thought 
of it, but I have never succeeded in thinking out 
any plan. The system seems to me to be beset 
with difficulties. You mean, to make some 
allowance not only for the candidate’s intellectual 
gifts and qualifications, but also for his genealogy 
and parentage ? 

28836. Yes?—I have not been able to think 

.of any scheme to secure that, 
28887. Having regard to the great importanse 
of enlisting that element in the Government, L 
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have asked other witnesses whether on the Civil side 
you could not have some arrangement corresponding 
with that which Lord Curzon aimed at with the 
Cadet Corps, and one witness suggested the creation 
of Rajkumar Colleges within British territory P= 
Personally, I should be very much opposed to that. 
I think it is in violent antithesis to the spirit we 
are endeavouring to implant in India. 

28838. You mean the democratic spirit ?—I do. 

28839, You have had experienceas an Execu- 
tive officer before you joined the Bench ?—Yes, 

28840. For what period?—I suppose I was 
about ten years on the Executive side. 

28841. Do you not find that the general ex- 
perience gainel by youas an Executive officer has 
proved of great value to you as a Judicial officer ? 
—~It has been invaluable. 

28842, From your experience of ten years do 
you not think it wiser to delay the period of 
bifurcation to as late a period as possible ? —As pos- 
sible, of course, but how far would it be possible? 
I say six or seven years, though Iam not wedded 
to any particular figure. If you delay it loager 
than that there is the risk that a man is set and 
his mind has taken what one may call the Execu- 
tive ply. 

28843. Do you think the Executive frame of 
mind is at all opposed to the Judicial frame of 
mind ?—-I do not suggest it is opposel; [say if 
is something different. 

28844. When you said you were willing to 
make some sacrifice in order to advance Indian 
officers, had you in mind both the Executive and 
the Judicial side >I had. 

28845, As regards the Provincial Service, do 
you think the Government manages to. get 
much the same class of men in the Provincial 
Service as those who go Home to compate for the 
Civil Service ?-—-I do not know whether the men 
we get in our Provincial Service are the same 
stamp of men as those who come Home to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. Do you mean in 
worldly position or educational qualifications ? 


28846. They may bea little poorer, as you 
can judge from their not being able to pay to go to 
England, but I mean apart from mere money, 
Some witnesses have told usthat they are pretty 
much the same class of men and I should like to 
have your opinion on the subject ?—-I am afraid 
I cannot answer that question as I am not gure 
what the question is, 

28847. My reason for asking that question 
was to put another, namely 2 What 18 your 
objection, if you have any, to limiting recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service to promotions from 
the Provincial Civil Service ?—That is the leanin 
of my own opinion. I would rather do that, 
because you are there dealing with men who have 
actually shown that they are men who have 
imbibed something of what we understand to be 
the Western spirit of administration as opposed to 
the Eastern, whereas, the other men are more or 
less unknown. 

28848, That is to say, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating ?—Quite so. The best examination 
is the work done, 

28849. Do you think that the interests of the 
great, ignorant masses generally run in the same 
direction as those of the smaller educated glass ? 
If there should be any difference, the Government 
in taking note of its responsibilities has to consider 
both these facts ?—I suppose the interests of the 
dnarticulate millions of India are to be well 


governed and ‘above all ‘to be fairly governed. 
That I regard as their great interest. I think the 
claims of the other class, which ought to be con- 
sidered very benevolently, must be considered 
subject to the claims of these millions to be well 
and fairly governed. 

28850. With regard to the time-scale, do you 
think that it would be better, especially with 
regard to the younger men, to have a pro rate 
increase all round instead of a timo-scala?—~I am. - 
afraid I cannot answer that. AsI said to the 
Chairman, I only adopted that as one sort of means 
of meeting the present mischief under which junior 
men in the Service are labouring in the matter of 
poor pay; but I have not thought out the questios 
and Iam not competent to give an Opinion as 
between alternative measures. 

28851, With reference to the general rise of 
prices, that evil would be remedied partly by an 
increase all round ?—Yes. 

28352, That has been done on the Bengal 
side of the country with reference to the lower 
posts ?—I agree that is the evil to’be remadied, 

28853. And does not that seem to be the 
simplest way ofwemadying it ?—It does. 

28354, (Mr. Fisher.) At what age does a man 
become a Government Pleader?—I should say he 
would be lucky if he got it at thirty. 

23855. Ishe appointed by the High Court ?— 
J really could not tell you. 

28358. About what age would you expect the 
Government Pleader to be promoted into the Civil 
Service ?—I think in the past they have been 
rather elderly men; but I think the present ten~ 
dency is to appoint them rather youngar, 

28357. But in any case, I do not suppose you 
would gat your Sessions Judge under 35 ?—No. 

28858. How would that compare with the 
Indian Civilian in the same post now ?—I do not 
think there would be any very great difference, 

28859, I presume that the Sessions Judge 
who had been a Government Pleader might look 
forward, if he were a very good man, ultimately, 
to a position in the High Court ?—Yes, 

28860, Is if your expsriencs that the standard 
in the Provincial Service is gradually risiag ?—~I 
am afraid from my own experieac: [ am hardly 
competent to spaak, but I am assared by men who 
ought to know, chiefly the old Subordinate Judges 
and Subordinate Judges who have retired, that it 
is not rising but rather falling, that the present 
reorait into the Provincial Service—speakiag only 
of Subordinate Judges—is probably not quite such 
a good man as was the case earlier. 

28851, (Mr. Macdonald.) You say in answar 
to question (7) that comparatively few Indians 
extend their views tothe general walfare of the 
country and most ate concerned only with the 
interest of a caste or sub-division of a caste to 
which they happen to belong. Would. you say 
that is true of the University educated Indian as 
well as other Indians ?—It is far less true of the 
English educated Indians than it is of the generality 
of Indians. 

28862. With reference to Indians educated 
in Indian Universities, what do you say ?—<[¢ ig 
Jess true of them also, 

28868, So that that statement made in 
connection with opinions regarding simultaneous 
examinations would require to be taken with « 
certain degree of qualification? —No. I think it 
requires to be read strictly as if is written : “coms 
paratively few Indians,” J Shink that is still teug 
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but it would not be true to say “comparatively 
few educated Indians.” 

., 28864, Is it not your answer with reference 
to educated Indians ?—No, it was net so in my 


28865 I only want to get it quite clear, 
‘because you see it is only educated Indians who 
goup for this examination ?-I see the equivoca- 
tion: it might be read so, 

28866. Then towards the last part of your 
answer to question (10) you make certain proposals 
yegarding what seem to meto be two sections 
of the Indian Civil Service, one being the section 
of the Indian Civil Service as we know it, but if 
‘we were to recommend your proposal would we not 
te creating another section with other qualifica- 
tions ?—Yes, I think you would. 

28867, Would you rot iun the very grave 
danger of destroying the coherent unity of the 
whole Service? You would have two grades of 
men and, therefore, would you not have two grades 
of responsibility beirg created ?—I think you 
would destroy what you may call the theoretical 
unity of the Service, but that I thought was a 
fair price to yay to avoid the dargers of the other, 


28868. It is a thing that we should not 

recommend without very grave reasons? Is it not 
very much better, if possible, to keep the unity 
within this higher grade of the Public Service 7— 
I do not know that I should agree that any great 
sacrifice ought to be made merely in the pursuit of 
theoretical unity of a Service. If real and sub- 
stantial advantages were gained to tke Indian 
aspirants, I should ke inclined to content myself 
with that, if my view is adcptcd as regards the 
inadvisability of simultaneous examinations. Jt all 
ultimately depends on that. 
- 28869, You agree that itis desirable sometimes 
and on certain occasions to racrifice a certain 
amount of efficiency in order to gain a larger 
end f—I do. 

28870. But as coon as that sacrifice.is made, 
of course, all the erergies of the Government would 
be to undo that tacrifice so as to bring the whcle 
of the cadre up to its regular efficiency ?-—~ Yes. 

28871. If you divide your cadre by the method 
of recruitment do not you make it absolutely im- 
possible to overtake the sacrifice that you have 
made as a temporary expedient I do not think 
you do. Ido not think you recessarily make it 
impossible. 

26872. Would it not be far more politic to 
eacrifice the efficiency, if you have to sacrifice it, 
by a system which with a little screwing up can 
ultimately be made to ke a uniform system of 
recruitment ?—Ceteris paribus I quite agree, but 
I do not agree that the other things are equal. 

28873. Does not the proposal for simultaneous 
examination meet my view with which, on the 
whole, you agree, rather than the particular pro- 
posal which you yourself suggest ?—Yes. My only 
objection is, as I have endeavoured to say, that 
although the theory cf simultaneous examinations 
can be put both upon the ground you state and 
upon other grounds, yet in India you would have to 
pay for it such a priceas I for my part am not 
now willing to pay. 

28874. You think the sacrifice of efficiency 
would be so great ?—-Yes, and in my opinion the 
diminution of the prestige of the Service, which 
may be another way of saying the same thing, 
would be so great that at present I am not prepared 
to advocate it. 


28875. You have said that in your recent tour 
you found there was an opinion held by the 
Subordinate Judicial Service that its interests were 
overborne by the Executive Government, and that 
the High Court could not protect it. Would you 
mind telling us a little bit more in detail what is 
exactly meant by that? Isitthat in the minds 
of these officers there is a feeling, whether rightly 
or wrongly held, that their judicial merits are not 
properly recognised by the Government ?—I think 
there is a general feeling that Government are not 
very keenly alive to Judicial merits everywhere, 
that it is not, so to speak, the particular business 
of an Executive Government to enquire into 
Judicial merits. That feeling is held largely, 
I think, 

28576. Does it take the form that the 
Subordinate Judicial officer feels that in the course 
of the exercise of his Judicial powers he must. do 
things that would be acceptable to the Executive 
officer ?— Emphatically not. 

28877. Does it take any form like that 
familiar to us by the arguments in favour of the 
separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions on the ground that the Executive, being 
superior, imposes its will upon the Judicial P—No,. 

28878, It takes no formllike that at all ?—No, 

28879. At the same time, however, you want 
all these appointments to be made by the High 
Court ?— Yes. 


22880. I suppose through the ordinary 
political method, that you make the recommenda 
tions and the Government the appointment? You 
would not make yourself the absclute appointer ?—— 
Yes, I should like the Court to be the absolute 
apyointer without any intervention of the Govern- 
ment except such intervention as the High Court 
might desire to evoke at any given time. In any 
time of doubt we should consult freely with the 
Government naturally, but I am keen on this, that 
the ostensible constitutional appointer should be 
the High Court and not the Government. 

28881. And that all apyointments on the 
Judicial side should be made by the High Court ?— 
Yes, that is my view. 

28882. Quite apart from Government inter- 
ference or Government sanction or Government 
approval ?-— Yes, 

28883. Supposing that were done, would you 
still hold the same strong view that you expressed 
here regarding Judges being made members of the 
Executive Council?—I have never yet contem- 
plated the possibility of getting this particular 
reform that I ask, so that I am rather “ gravelled ”? 
for an answer. If we got this, that the High 
Court made all the Judicial appointwents, I would 
still press that one member of the Council should 
bea Judge. I still think that would be necessary.. 


28884. So far as you have expressed yourself 
in writing, I notice the reason why you press for 
this, that the Executive Government has a habit of 
overlooking the interests of the Judiciary ? -- Yes. 


25885. But if those interests were adequately 
looked after by the High Court that argument, to 
put it mildly, would not be so strong ?—It would 
lose a good deal of its weight. 

28886, In your view do or do not these various 
judgments that you have passed upon Judicial 
requirements amount to an argument in favour. of 
the separation of the Judicial from the Executive 
functions of the administration?—In my view, 
no, On the contrary, I am opgosed to that, 
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28887. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to your 
proposal that the appointment of Sub-Judges 
should be left entirely in the hands of the Court, 
is the High Court necessarily in possession of all 
the information which it is necessary to have 
before appointing Sub-Judges?—At the present 
time, no; we have not the duty to perform and 
therefore have no information in our hands. If 
we had the duty we shonld collect the information. 

28888. Supposing the duty were transferred 
to the High Court, would the High Court have 
the same means of ascertaining the antecedents 
of a candidate which the Government at present 
Lave?—I should cay we should never be 
embarrassed by anything of that kind. We 
could easily find out. It would be the simplest 
thing in the world, for instance, to ask the 
Government, 


28889, Then you would practically introduce 
the same elements which strike you as elements 
of irregularity mnow?—No. The element of 
irregularity which strikes me is, that the ostensible 
appointer is the Executive Government and ulti- 
. mately the power of appointing rests with the 
Government. I say it ought to rest with the 
High Court whose particular concern and business 
and function it is to know what men are fit to be 

appointed Sub-Judges and what men amongst 
the Sub-Judges are fit to be promoted. 

28890, So far as the latter portion of your 
remark goes, the promotions are entirely governed 
by the High Court ?—-They are not ostensibly. 

28891. But practically they are?—That may 
be so, but in my opinion it is very important to 
have it also ostensibly. The Subordinate Judges 
do not realise that at present. 

28892. Why should the first appointments be 
necessarily with the High Court ?—Because I 
think the High Court is in the best position to 
know the kind of man likely to discharge Judicial 
functions adequately. I should say knowledge of 
that kind is more familiar to the High Court than 
to the Executive Government. If that is wrong 
then I am wrong. 

28893. How would the High Court know 
anything more about first appointments? You 
prescribe a certain test of legal knowledge and a 
certain nomber of candidates pass that test, and 
out of that number some persons have to be 
appointed as Subordinate Judges. The question 
is whether Government should appoint them or 
the High Court should appoint them. How would 
the High Court have any better knowledge about 
them than the Government ?—Possibly they might 
not in the case of the first appointments, 

28894, So that your objections are not quite 
as strong in the case of first appointments as they 
are at any subsequent stage ?—That is so. 

28895, ‘You said that a portion of the Judicial 
Service might be usefully recruited from Govern- 
ment Pleaders and the Provincial Service. Would 
you confine it strictly to Government Pleaders or 
would you take any Pleaders of almost the same 
standing who have quite as much work and 
practice as the Government Pleader?—I see the 
difficulty, and my opinion is not very decided, but 
at present I would confine it to the Government 
Pleaders owing to their exceptional opportunities 
of dealing with Criminal work. 

28896. It is just with respect to that point 
that I wish to have your opinion on something 
which is passing in my mind. The private practi- 
tioner no doubt is more often employed in defending 
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acase than in prosecuting ?—Almost always one 
might say. 

28897. It is often necessary to send out 
private practitioners from the High Court into the 
mufassal to conduet Government prosecutions, but 
that does not necessarily mean that if a private 
practitioner were asked to prosecute he would not 
be able to prosecute well ?—My experience is that 
they do not proseente well. 

28898. You have known of eases in which 
Pleaders practising in the High Court have been 
ea out to conduct Government prosecution j— 

es, 

28899, Is it from the experience of their 
work that you have ventured this opinion? —No, it 
is from my experience generally of private Pleaders 
engaged in conducting a Criminal proseeution, 

28900. What would your opinion be from 
your experience of those cases which are conducted 
by private practitioners appointed by Government 
to conduct prosecutions? Would not you include 
them in the same category as the Government 
Pleaders ?—No, I would not. 

28901. I think you said in answer to a 
question that experience as an Executive officer 
for a certain number of years was indispensable to 
a Judicial officer ?-— Yes. 

28902. Are there not in this Presidency 
instances of District and Sessions Judges who are 
doing their work without having served for any 
time in the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment in their early stages ?—There are. 

28903. Do you find in the case of any 
gentlemen now in the Service that they are in 
any way appreciably handicapped on account of 
their ignorance of Executive work? ~I am afraid 
I -would rather not answer a question which is 
very embarrassing to me; it would be a High 
Court Judge pronouncing sentence on a Subordinate 
Judge; bat I adhere to the opinion I have 
expressed. 

28904, You were asked by Mr. Macdonald as 
to whether the Executive officer imposed his 
Executive will on a Subordinate Magistrate, and 
you said no, and [ quite agree with you there; 
but looking at the question from the other end, 
can you be quite sure that a Subordinate 
Magistrate in disposing of casea is not consciously 
or unconsciously swayed by his belief of what the 
Executive officer’s opinion is ?——I should be sorry 
to make that imputation against an Indian 
Magistrate. If you care to make it I would not 
make it. 

28905. Would you have opportunities of 
knowing whether that is really so ?—Assuredly. 
I should receive complaints I think. 

28906. Complaints from whom ?—From the 
Magistrate who felt himself intimidated. 

- 98907, Iam afraid I have not made myself 
understood. Take a forest offence or an A’bkéri 
offence, the trial goes on before a First Class or 
Second Class Magistrate, an Indian, and he decides 
in a particular way and probably convicts the. 
accused. Can you asa superior Executive officer 
be sure that the Magistrate in so deciding has not 
been unconsciously swayed by his opinion of what 
the opinion of his superior officer is ?—If he has 
been unconsciously swayed by something it is quite 
clear I should never have any knowledge of it. 

28908. But, if he has convicted how would 
it come to your knowledge that he has convicted 
because of a certain reason?—If the thing were 
at all general, if the Indian Magistrates felt that - 
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they were under any disadvantage owing to the 
position occupied by the District Magistrate, I do 
not think I should have spent all these years in 
this country in intercourse with Indian Magistrates 
without, having ascertained that fact. 

28909. Unfortunately, your Magistrates have 
not the same legal training and the same general 
culture as your Subordinate Judges have ?—That 
' is quite true. 

: 28910, But unless direct complaints came to 
you, you would not be in a position to know the 
matter in the way that practitioners are likely to 
know about it?—I do not know. Practitioners 
I understand generally act upon instructions, 
which instructions we often find to be very 
inaccurate. 

28911. This is not a question of acting on 
instructions in the conduct of a case; this is 
information which a practitioner might subse- 
quently obtain after the case is disposed of ?—From 
an interested party. 

28912. Not necessarily from an interested 
party. It may be even from the Magistrate him- 
self. Would you call him interested? Supposing 
in my experience a Magistrate, years after the dis- 
poral of a case, confessed to me that he was swayed 

in a particular way in deciding a particular 
case which I argued before him, that would “be 
knowledge which is not likely to come to the ears 
of the superior officer and might come to the 
knowledge of the practitioner ?—Yes, 

28913, (Sir Theodore Morison.) You said you 
would like to see Judicial appointments ostensibly 
made by the High Court ? -- Yes, 

- 98914, Is that strictly constitutional ?—I 
really do not know, but I understand that it is. [ 
have never had time or opportunity of verifying 
that and I do not know whether it is constitutional 
or not. 

' 28915. Jam only asking you from the general 
knowledge one has that the representative of the 
Crown is the Government and the appointment is 
made by the Crown ?—There might be difficulty 
in the first appointments but I do not think there 
would be any constitutional difficulty with regard 
to promotions, and that is the point which I press 
most keenly. 


_ 28916, J understand that it would not satisfy 
you if it were the’ same practice as in other 
Provinces, that the recommendations should be 
made by the High Court and carried out with the 
Executive ?—That would not satisfy me. 

- 28917. In your answer to question (13) you 
say: “I should much deprecate any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch,” 
‘but I understood you to say you were not opposed 
to the direct appointment of Government Pleaderg 
or a certain proportion of the Bar to the Judicial 
Branch ?—That is so. ; 

28918, May I read that in the sense that you 
mean the Civilian Members who are to remain in 
the Judicial Branch are not to be separately 
recruited ?-—Yes, that is all. 

28919. You said there is an opinion abroad 
that the recruits to Government Service are not of 
a higher standard than they were. Do you think 
that the educated classes are showing greater 
aversion to Government Service, particularly, in the 
Judicial line, than they used to show ?—No, I 
¢bink in this respect there is some manifestation of 
aversion, that the Subordinate Judiciary now offers 
a, less financially promising career to a good Indian 
lawyer than it used to offer, = 
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28920. You said it is quite conceivable that 
the man who passed at the top might prefer to 
take his chance at the Bar. Do you think that 
would have been so 15 or 20 years ago ?—No, I 
do not. , 

28921. To that extent it is true there are 
other careers which are becoming more attractive 
and for that reason we are not getting quite as 
good a class in Government. Service as before ?— 
That is so. 

28922, (Lord Ronaldshay.) When you express« 
ed your preference for recruiting Indians to the 
higher posts by means of promotion from the 
Provincial Service you had something more in 
your mind, had you not, than a mere extension of 
the listed post system ?—I do not know that I 
can answer that. 

28923. When you said promotion from the 
Provincial Service did you merely mean promotion 
to a particular listed post or promotion to the 
Commission of the Presidency ?—I think I meant 
primarily promotion to the Commission. 


28924. You think there would be no insuper- 
able difficulty in selecting men ata sufficiently 
young age to put them on a par, when they were 
promoted, with their colleagues ®ho had been 
recruited for the Commission in other ways ? —I 
do not think it would be insuperable, 


28925. (Mr. Heaton.) In answer to 
Mr. Macdonald you said that certain matters in 
your opinion did not form any basis in support of 
the separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions, but you were dealing there with officers 
who exclusively perform Judicial functions, so that, 
of course, the question of Executive functions did 
not really come in ?—'That is so. 


28926. With reference to the discontent of 
Subordinate Judges, is there a feeling amongst 
them that the present method of making appoint- 
ments is unsatisfactory ?—I should say a universal 
feeling, and I say that after making a two months’ 
tour throughout the districts where I met very 
nearly all the Sub-Judges of the Presideney. 


28927, And you have in your evidence sug- 
gested a modification of the method which now 
exists ?—Yes. 

28928, 1 believe you have very definite 
opuons about these qualifying appointments ?— 

have, 


28929. Briefly, what would you say about 
them ?—I condemn them utterly. I say they have 
failed in practice, and I say they were such posts 
as never could have been expected to succeed, and 
in practice did not succeed. , 

28930, As to appointments to “ listed ” posts in 
the Judicial Branch, which are made by Govern- 
ment also, is there any feeling about them ?— 
Recent appointments have excited a great deal of 
feeling and much dissatisfaction. 


28931, Have recent appointments been made 
after consulting the High Court ?—My impression 
is that they were made without consulting the 
High Court. 


28932. Supposing that there were separate 
recruitment of the Judicial branch of the Service 
what effect do you suppose that would have on the 
relations of the Collector and the District 
Judge fA most unhappy effect I think. There 
would be soon developed an antagonism which I 
think would be disastrous tothe administration of 
the country, “e es 
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u228983. Have you looked into the figures 
relating to salaries? First of all, with regard to 
District Judges, it is stated that the average pay 
is less than the average pay of the District Judges 
in any Province in India? —That is what I myself 
have collected from the figures collected by the 
Registrar of the High Court. 

28934. Do you know what pay Assistant 
Judges are receiving ?—Rs, 776. 

28935. It may, I believe, reach as much as 
Rs, 900 a month ?—Yes. 

. 28986. And some of the Assistant Judges are 
ae Sessions Judges and may try murder cases ?— 
es. 

28937, How does that condition of things 
strike you?—The condition strikes me as 
eminently undesirable. There are men holding 
clearly superior appointments who on the theory 
ought to be paid at not less than Rs. 1,000, and 
they are drawing less pay. 

28988, Do you think that even Rs. 1,000 a 
month would be a suitable pay for a Judge who 
was empowered to try murder cases ?—No, I 
do not. 

28939. It should be something higher than 
that ?—~I¢ is difficult to hit on a figure, but I think 
that Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 should be the minimum 
pay of a judge invested with those powers. 

28940. There are one or two questions I should 
like to pat to you about the legal training of 
officers who are to become District Judges? 
Formerly, the training they got at home consisted 
very largely of practically learning by heart Codes 
aud the Hvidence Act. Do you attach any 
importance to that kind of training ? -None 
whatever. 1 think it a most lamentable waste of 
time considering that no Judge would pass any 
order under a statute without having the statute 
under his eyes, Clearly, therefore, it is no business 
of the candidate to learn a Code off by heart. 

28941, Can you suggest any method by 
which what one may call Anglo-Indian Law 
could be taught during a period of probation? 
Supposing, instruction were given in the broad 
general principles of Law and it were indicated 
where exactly those genera! principles found a 
place in our Auglo-Indian Acts, do you think that 
would be a useful training?—I should say it 
would be an admirable system. 

28942. As to the work in the Judicial 
Department, do you agree that, in the case of 
Assistant Judges and District Judges at any rate, 
by far the most important part of their work is 
ascertaining the facts of the case?—I do indeed 
and I have said so in my written answers, It 
is not only the most important part of the work 
but it is that part of the work over which a good 
District Judge spends I should say seven-tenths 
of his time at least. 

28943, And a trained lawyer's legal equip- 
ment is not a very important matter for that pur- 
pose ?—No, not nearly so important as common 
sense and a knowledge of the language and 
customs and habits of thought of the people. 

28944, What do you think about the trained 
lawyer’s knowledge as an equipment for dealing 
with the kind of documents you have to deal with 
in the mufassal ?—In some cases it would mislead 

him because the mufassal document is drawn by a 


perfeotly inexpert man and, therefore, needs for its 
consideration nothing but th: ordinary principles 
of common sense. If he applied to it the artificial 
rules of construction of English Law he woald be 
bound to go wrong. 

23945, So that you think there are other 
matters that are quite as important as legal 
attainments if you wish to have a useful, sound 
District Judge ?—That is my opinion, 

23946. And some of these qualities are likely 
to be developed by Executive experience ?—=Yes. 

28947, And general experience in any work 
almost in this country ?—Yes, 

28948. Turning to the case of Subordinate 
Judges, have you also verified there the statement. 
that they are worse paid now than they werea - 
good many years ago?—I think I can give you | 
the figures. The average pay according to the 
figures submitted to me officially of the Sub- 
ordinate Judges now is Rs. 314. In 1869, when 
work was immeasurably less in volume and very 
much less complicated in quality, the average pay 
was Rs, 837. Since then, the Subordinate Judges 
have lost at least one Small Causes Court Judge- 
ship, namely, that here in Bombay, and I believe 
they themselves think they have lost also two other 
Small Causes Court Judgeships, but I have not 
been-able to verify that. 

23949. That can be hardly regarded as a 
satisfactory result of something like forty years of. 
our present Judicial Department ?--No, parti- 
cularly when all this time they have been respond-. — 
ing so well to the education and treatment which 
they have received. 

28950. Would you approve of a suggestion 
that every Subordinate Judge who is invested with 
power to hear appeals should receive a considerable 
apa allowance in addition to his salary ?—Yes, 

0. 
28951, (Sir Murray Hammick.) How much 
Exeeutive work does the District Judge do—how 
many Subordinate Courts would he have under 
his supervision in a District ?—I should think ~ 
about 8 to 12 would be a fair number. 

28952. Sub-Judges’ Courts ?—Yes. 


28953. Have all thase Suab-Judges’ Courts 
unlimited jarisdiction or only a jurisdiction up to a 
certain amount? Do all your Judges have unli- 
mited jurisdiction ?—~Yes, subject to this, that 
they have Small Causes Court jurisdiction which 
is limited by the sam. Otherwise, you may say 
they have uniimited jurisdiction. 

28954. The District Judge has the power, I 
suppose, of appointing clerks, and transfers, and 
s0 on, in all these Courts, and algo looks after the 
Nazir establishment ?—Yes. 

28955. And that gives you a considerable 
amount of Executive and administrative work ?— 
Undoubtedly. I think it isa very important part 
of a good Judge’s duty and a part which takes up 
a good deal of his time. 

28956. (Mr. Chaubal.) Comparing the salaries 
of Subordinate Judges in the Bombay Presidancy 
with the salaries in other Provinces, are you aware 
that in other Provinces the Munsifs, who are’ our 
Subordinate Judges of the secon class, have less 
jurisdiction aztually thaa in-Bom'ysy ? ~—I was nod 
aware of it. 
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28957. Our second class Subord‘nate Judges 
have jurisdiction up to Rs. 5,000. In other 
Provinces, Munsifs have jurisdiction in some places 
only up to Rs. 2,000 and in others up to 
Rs. 2,500 ?—I did not know that. 


28958. That ought to be an argument for the 
higher salary in this Presidency ?-- Undoubtedly, 

28959. With regard to the questions about 
legal training that were put to you by Mr. Justice 


Heaton, I suppose, you will admit that so far as 
the High Court Bench is to be reeruited from 
District Judges more legal training is necessary 
than is needed to find correctly on facts ?~-IEF you 
mean that there are more questions of Law decided 
in the High Court than in the District Court, yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


(Adjourned to Thursday at 10-80 a.m.) 
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JoszpH Jonn Heaton, Esq,, 1.0.8., Judge 
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Waurer Cutter Maper, Esq., 0.1.3, 
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M. 8. D, Burrzr, Esq., 0.V.0., o.1E. (Joint Secretary), 


Gzorcs Suymour Ours, Esq., 0.8.14, 1.0.8.; Commissioner, Central Division, Poona. 


Written answers relating to the Indiun Civil 
Service. 


28960 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- 
factory in principle?—I consider the present 
system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination as satisfactory as anything that can 
be devised for Huropean officers. I am aware 
that a system of nomination is at present in force 
for recruitment for the Navy, the Egyptian and 
Soudan Civil Service, the Board of Edacation and, 
I believe, other offices, but I do not recommend 
that that system should be extended to the Indian 
Civil Service. There would be a danger lest in 
course of time -political influences should be 
brought into play: and posts given as a reward 
for political service. Nothing should be done 
which would in any way introduce the American 
“Spoils System” into the recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

28961 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?——I do not 
like the present system. JI consider that the 
men arrive here too old, and that, though they 
are probably intellectually superior to the candi- 
dates recruited under the oid arrangement, they 
are not sufficiently adaptable or receptive of new 
ideas. The first few years of a Civilian’s life 
in the country involve attention to and study of 
what seems dry detail and trivial routine and it 
seems to me sometimes that young men, who 
have been 5 or 6 years ata University, are rather 
above such things. An officer of 26 is probably 
not as kindly disposed towards the grind of 
 vecruit drill” as one of 21 or 22, 

28962 (8). Is the system equally suitable fo 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?—TI do 
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not think that the system of open examination 
is equally suited to “Natives of India.’ Tf 
the principle is pursued to its logical conclusion 
it means that no regard is to be paid to con-. 
siderations of caste, family history, and above: 
all, loyalty. If regard is had to mere ability to 
pass examinations the youth who comes of a 
high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
life in an atmosphere of sedition stand on the 
same level, Political conditions being what they 
are, some form of nomination which will prevent 
candidates of one caste or one section of caste. 
securing an undue proportion of the appointments 
and will ensure as far as possible that they come: 
of good and loyal stock is absolutely necessary. 

28963 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose ?——Not that [ am aware. 

28964 (5), Do you consider that the combina- . 
tion of the open competitive examination for 
the Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests ? Please give your 
reasons PI do not‘like it. If a candidate could 
pass the combined examination mainly on the 
subjects which he has already offered for his 
degree there would be less objection to the present 
double examination, But, as I understand, the 
position, he cannot: the high Wrangler or the 
Oxford Honours man has, after his terribly stiff 
final school, to sit down and cram up the subjects, 
which he last studied from an examination point 
of view as a schoolboy. The number of first. 
class men, who will go through this laboar, is 
limited : and those who do get through prefer 
the Home Civil Service, where, if the initial pay 
is poor, there is no expatriation, a man can stay on 
in office up to 60 or even 65, and there are oppor- 
tunities in the way of journalism, literary work 
or teaching for supplementing the official income, 

28965 (6). Ifyou do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
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examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do 
you recommend a system based on any of the 
following principles :——(@) Selection by head- 
masters of schools approved or otherwise; (2) 
Selection by authorities in Universities approved 
or otherwise ; (¢) Nomination by head-masters or 
University authorities and selection under the 
orders of the Secretary of State; (d) Combined 
nomination and examination; (e) Any other 
method?—-I do not think that any system’ of 
nomination is desirable as regards European officers, 
For “ Natives of India”, I would advocate a 
system of combined nomination and examination: 
the nomination to be conducted by a Board in 
each Presidency. The Board would be instructed 
to see that the candidate’s antecedents are satis- 
factory ; that his family is respectable and loyal 
and that he himself, if he passes, will do credit to 
his service. I would not lay down any definite 
proportion between Europeans and Indians. But 
I should be inclined to favour a certain measure of 
State help in the form of scholarships to be given 
to promising boys, who would be willing to go 
through a training at one of the English public 
schools. Should these boys fail to secure a place 
in the Indian Civil Service, I would give them 
posts in the Provincial Service. 

28966 (7). What is your opinion regarding 
a system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—There is 
one preliminary objection to the simultaneous 
examination that it would be very difficult to 
. afrange having regard to the difference of time, 
London time is behind Indian time as follows :-— 


H. M. 

Karachi (lat. 67 E.) by 4 26 
Bombay 78 ‘ 4 50 
Delhi 774 5 10 
Madras 80 . 5 20 
Caleutta 87 ‘ 5 48 

* Rangoon 96 ‘ 6 24 


Hours of Indian Civil Service Examination— 
10 a.m.—1 P.M. 
: 2P.M.—5 P.M. 

Thus, when the examination begins in Madras 
it is 4-40 a.m. in London. If the Madras 
candidate sits out the whole paper and then wires 
the questions to a London candidate, the latter 
has a good two hours to prepare—say from 8 a.m, 
to 10 a.m. But, as candidates can enter or leaye 
at 10-30, the maximum period available is the 
full 5 hours 20 minutes. Madras has been 
taken as a convenient centre for India. But 
if examination is held, as now in August, one 
place for it will not be enough, Owing 
to storms in that month railways are frequently 
blocked and sea traffic is stopped. The examina- 
tion must then be held at various centres 
and one centre must certainly be Rangoon, All 
must be held at the same real time so as to prevent 
telegraphing. ‘Therefore, the London examination 
must be from 3-86—10-86 a.m, or the Rangoon 
examination must be from 4-26—11-24 px, 
To prevent the contents of the papers being 
cabled to England it would be necessary to look 
up the candidates here on Chinese principle: or 
else, have only one paper a day beginning at 2 P.M, 
in India and 10 aM. in London, This would 
spin the examination out to nearly a month and 
impose a strain on the candidates which would be 
almost intolerable, However, putting that on one 
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side, the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
would mean a rush of Indian candidates the 
vast majority of whom would belong to one class— 
the Bréhmanical one—which already in my part 
of the country practically monopolizes all the posts 
open to “ Natives of India.” This change would 
entirely alter the British character of the Adminis« 
tration and have disastrous effects on the loyalty 
of most of the population and their belief in the 
beneficence of the British R4j. 

28967 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—TIt 
does not seem to be necessary. 

28968 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “Natives 
of India” recruited by means of a separate 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or ‘group of 
provinces in India? Ifso, what proportion do you 
recommend ?—I do not approve of the idea. T do 
not think that it would be popular among 
Indians themselves. There should, I think every 
one agrees, be only one corps d’élite and only one 
way of getting into it. The Indian, who entered 


ip virtue of one separate examination held in India, 


would never enjoy the same prestige as one who 
entered by the test to which candidates examined 
in England had been subjected, — 

28969 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “ Natives’ of 
India’ would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (2) nomina- 
tion; (4) combined nomination and examination ; 
or (c) any other method? 80, please 
deseribe fully what system you would recommend, 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should berepresented ? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?—I consider that admission 
to the Civil Service of India should be only open 
to candidates selected by nomination in that 
country. In no other way will all classes and 
communities be represented. 

28970 (12). Would you regard any syst 
of selection in India which yon ast resuneHd 
for young men who are “Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to 
the present system of promoting to “ listed ” posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services ? If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the Pro- 
vineia] Civil Services ?—I do not recommend any 
system of selection in India for the Indian Civil 
Service, except the preliminary nomination of 
candidates who are to proceed to England to 
appear at the open examination, 

28971 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service ?—No. I have seen no 
evidence which convinces me that the existing 
method of recruitment is in any way unsatisfactory 
or could be improved, 

28972 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(83 Vict. ¢. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of Hig 
Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India and not estahlished there for temporary 
purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
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persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 


mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent ?—I am. 
28973 (15). If the system of recruitment 


by open competitive examination in England 
‘is retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a university 
Course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?—I prefer to fix the age limit so as to 
attract candidates of a normal school-leaving age, 
viz., 17—19. I believe that if this age were 
adopted now, a very good class of competitors 
would be attracted. Previous to 1891 the Indian 
Civil Service was very little known except among 
boys with Indian connections: in fact India asa 
career was unknown to the bulk of the professional 
classes in England until its discovery by Rudyard 
Kipling. Consequently, boys’ thoughts did not 
turn that way. Moreover, candidates from 
English public schools were often directly dis- 
couraged from appearing for the Indian Civil 
Service; the ordinary public school of that 
period resented having to prepare for anything 
but a scholarship examination, and boys who 
wanted to go into the Army or Civil Soarvice, 
were generally regarded as a nuisance and 
driven off to expensive crammers. Now that is 
all changed. Public schools now realize that 
they must specialize. If the age were reduced 
the public schools would at once modify their 
arrangements so as to prepare for it: and there 
would be far less of the cramming, which was_80 
Noticeable before 1891, and which discouraged so 
many boys from attempting to pass the examination. 
It may be taken as fairly certain that if the age 
were reduced once more, the examination would 
attract the very best of the public schools: in my 
time it certainly did not. 

28974 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age limits, particularly under the 
systems in force from 1878 to 18391 (age limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or threa years’ 


probation at an approved university) and 
since 1831 (age limits 21~—23 or 22—24 


years, followel by sne year’s probation) ?—It¢ 
seems to me impossible to compare the relative 
merits of candidates recraited at the various 
ages specified. What the older men gain by a 
more matured intellect, perhaps the younger 
men make up by a greater command of detail and 
knowledge of this country, ‘he best age for 
junior Civilians to arrive in India is, I believe, 21 
or 22. At that age he is physically old enough to 
stand a tropical climate, and mentally quite 
sufficiently developad to start on his life’s work 
as an administrator. If he comes out ata later 
age there is a danger that he will never really 
take to the country: added to this there is the 
risk that the necessity of passing through three 
severe examinations in three, or sometimes even 
two successive years, that is to say the Final 
Honour School at Oxford or Cambridge and the 
Entrance ani Final Examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, may impose a strain on his physical 
and mental powers from which he may never 
recover. I have noticed several cases of late 
years in which newly arrived Civilians seemed 
thoroughly jaded and fagged. Whatever tha defects 


of the Civilians appointed under the old rules ~and 
there were doubtless many—this was not one, 

28975 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the 
Indian Civil Service? —I think that they are 
generally very well fitted for the duties which 
they have to perform: and I do not think that 
they have in any way deteriorated. But, I think 
that they would have been better still, if they had 
been brought out at younger age. 

28976 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “Natives of India, ” 
and for what reasons? (ii) Do you recommend ~ 
any differentiation between the age limits for 
“Natives of India,” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty?—The Public Service 
Commission of 1887 recommended that the age: 
should be raised because they thought that an 
Indian boy was handicapped by having to acquise 
English so early in lita, I doubt whether an 
Indian boy is any less handicapped by the fact of 
English being a foreign tongue at the age of 
22 than he is at the age of 17: itis believed that 
in the knowledge of subjects such as mathematios, 
natural science, etc., he matures more quickly than 
the English boy: and that to that extent the 
earlier age favoured him. In any case English is 
now so widely spoken and read in all big cities in 
India that it is difficult to believe that a boy, 
coming from the classes which contribute onde 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, is more handi- 
capped by ignorance of English than the inhabit. 
ant of Guernsey or Northern Scotland was thirty 
years ago, I think that it would be of the great . 
est possible advantage to catch the Indian candi- 
date young, and give him his university training 
while he is young and impressionable, For the 
Indian therefore even more than the European 
17~—-19 is the most suitable age. If the selection 
of the age leads to Indian boys going to English 
public schools, it would be a move in the right 
direction, 

28977 (20). On what 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down 
by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and siaca 
followed, that “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the tima and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to secure, 
not specialists in any particular subject that may 
be useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the 
ordinary well-educated young man of the period ? 
—I feel that 24 years in India disqualifies me 
from enlarging on these points, I would 
only suggest as regards the curriculum of 
1878 —1891 that it would be advisable to exclude 
Italian : and that the marks for the three English 
subjects and Logic and Political Economy should 
be raisad to 40) each. An indifferent classical 
scholar was able in my time to score more 
marks than a really first class man in Koglish 
subjects. 

28978 (22). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the examination desirable between cafididates 
who are “Natives of India” and other candi. 
dates ?-~No differentiation is desirable, 

28979 (28). Do you consider it necessary 
that certain posts should be reserved by 
statute for officers recruited to the Indian Civil 


principle should the 
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Service and, if so, what posts and for what 
reasons? Please state in detail what alterations 
(if any) you recommend in the Schedule of the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vict, 
ec. 54). [Attention is invited to the provisions of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Vict. c. 54), and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (83 Vict. c. 3), reproduced as Appendices II 
and IIT to these questions.]?—Reservation by 
statute appears to be necessary. 1 do not propose 
any alteration in the Schedule attached to the 
Indian Civil Service Act. 

28980 (2/4). Lo you consider thas a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that ‘ Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—I understand that at present Indians 
are held to be entitled to one-sixth of the higher 
posts. I do not think that that proportion should 
be raised. 

28981 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 

factory in principle the present system under 
which “Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Viet. 
t, 3), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 54)? Do 
you recommend any alterations in this system 
and, if so, what ?—'‘lhe present system of reeruit- 
‘Ment appears satisfactory. 

28982 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—-I am opposed to the revival 
of the old system of appointment of Statutory 
Civilians. Their whole ;osition was anomalous 
and satisfied none. Our present system of 
nomination to the Provincial Civil Service is far 
more satisfactory. 

28983 (48). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 

_ tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or aboliticn of 
this system?- Ae already indicated, I am of 
opinion, that the age should be 17 to 19. If this 
be assumed, I would recommend that all the 
candidates should be collected at one university, 
Oxford for choice, and remain in residence for 
three years. Their course of studies should be 
modelled or the course approved by the university 
for the Hunour degree in Law sapplementea by 

‘ special papers in the main 
See da ante Indian Codes* and Hindu 
are better learnt out and Muhammadan Law. In 
here. fact, I would recommend 
that they should graduate in Law. some 
such course has been laid duwn by the university 
for students from the Cape. To this should he 
added the reporting of an adequate number of 
‘eases in the law courts. It should be recog- 
nized that the principal object of study should be 
Law. Only one Janguage should be learnt, which 
for all candidates except those from Madras 
should be Hindustani: other languages can be 
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better acquired out here. The university 
authorities would doubtless he willing to excuse 
candidates from passing moderations: in lieu of 
this, candidates might be put through a course of 
Indian History, Economics and Book-keeping. 
But, I would not regard this as essential, and I 
would not encourage candidates to spend their time 
on Agriculture, Chemistry, Botany and similar 
subjects, The main thing as far as study is con- 
cerned is that candidates should have a grounding in 
Law. I would recommend that candidates should 
rezeive £150 a year while at college and a passage 
allowance of £50. I would recommend the massing 
of all students at one university in order that 
they may get to know one another and cultivate 
esprit de corps: and also in order that it may be. 
possible to provide a proper bedy of instructors. 
Money is obviously wasted when candidates are 
distributed over four or five universities, 

28984 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—An allowance: 
of £150 per year should be paid: also passage- 
money up to £50. 

28985 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose and, if so, under what 
conditions ?~I would not provide a separate 
institution, as to do so would deprive the candidate: 
of the great advantages of University life, 

28486 (50). If a probationer’s course is con« 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in, 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as havirg finished 
their general education and that their future 
studies should be such as have a special tendency 
to fit them for their calling ? Does “your answer 
apply equally to candidates who pass the open 
competitive examination after leaving school and 
to those who do so after completing a University 
course ?—Agsuming, however, that the present. 
age is maintained, I would prefer to bring the 
candidates out to India directly after the exami- 
nation. Most of them, who have graduated at the 
University, have already been there four or even 
five years: and have had enough of it. For those 
who have not, one year’s residence is too little to. 
do any good. 

28987 (51), Please examine the statement 
printed as A;pendix VI to these questions, show- 
ing the courscs of studies prescribed for probation- 
ers in 1891 and 1912, and state what alterations 
(it any) you desire to recommend in the present 
course (a) under the existing system of the open 
competitive examination and (6) under any modi- 
fication of that system recommended by you ?— 
See above. Iam in favour of attendance at the 
Law Courts and of teaching Indian Law. To a 
student who is following the ordinary Honourg 
course in Law the study of the Indian Codes in 
addition to the ordinary curriculum should present 
no difficulties : in fact 16 would be a help. I would 
restrict the teaching of languages to Hindustani: 
possibly an attempt might be made to provide 
colloquial instructions. There must be a large 
number of Indians speaking this language in 
England whose service would be available for 
giving candidates practice. Indian Geography is. 
unnecessary: Poutical Economy and Accounts. 
may be added if this can be done without detri- 
ment to the candidate’s legal studies. 
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28988 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent in 
England or in India ?—The period of probation is 
best spent in England if the age is reduced : other- 
wise in India, : 

28989 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college for 
the training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service and possibly of other Indian services 
recruited in England ?—I do not approve of the 
proposal. It would be difficult to obtain a satis- 
, factory Principal. I consider that a young Civilian 
can learn more by watching actual work, attending 
Courts, ete, 

28990 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
for the training of probationers by suitable courses 


of instruction for the whole or portions of the first - 


two years of service at some suitable centre ?— 
I consider it unnecessary. They learn very well 
as it is. 

28991 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that tbe preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
of the difficulties which junior Civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India; the 
lack of good teachers in Indian district / liead- 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian teachers 
appreciating the European student’s point of view, 
and the ditficulty of arduous study in a tropical 
climate. Do you consider that these objections 
could be met by a suitable scheme of instruction 
in India ?— As far as administration is concerned, 
the principal requisite is a mastery of the ordinary 
language as spoken and written by the people. 
This will best be acquired in India itself. A 
scholarly knowledge of the language is, no doubt, a 
useful accomplishment : but very few officers have 
any bent in that direction: and in any case it is 
not desirable to modify arrangements which will 
suit the majority for their exclusive benefit. 

28992 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?-—~ 
The question of Departmental Examinations and 
training of junior Civilians is at present under 
discussion by the Commissioners: changes’ will 
probably be made, but I cannot say yet what 
those changes will be, 

28998 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been avy deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages and, if 
not, how could this best be remedied ?—~The mem- 
bers of the Civil Service in this Presidency, are all, 
as faras I have seen, proficient in at least one 
vernacular: most of them in two, some in three 
and more: the Bombay system of spending seven 
months a year in camp makes them so. I do not 
think that any changes in the rules for the 
encouragement of study of Oriental languages are 
nevessary. 

28994 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
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Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch. In parti-: 
cular, do you favour a system of granting study 
leave to Europe and, if so, what course of study 
(course for a call to the Bar, reading in Barristers’ 
Chamber or other), and what conditions do you 
propose ?—I have no knowledge of the Judicial 
Department and but little value can attach to my 
answers, As already stated, I would urge thaé all 
candidates should have a thorough legal training 
at the University. More than this would probably 
not be wanted for officers employed in executive 
posts. For Judicial officers I would recommend 
the grant of study leave. As to how this should 
be spent I am not qualified to advise. 

28995 (68). Is any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Serviee who. 
are “ Natives of India” and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state your 
proposals ?—I do not think so. 

28996 (72). The present theory underlying the: 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is: 
(a) that the members of the service should have- 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to. 
discharge the duties of higher ones and (4) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their: 
service, .have sufficient salaries and sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the. 
number of posts, called technically “superior ” posts... 
carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is 
ascertained, and it is endeavoured to recruit only - 
sufficient officers to make it probable that each 
officer will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those appoint. 
ments after the completion of eight years’ service, 
Do you accept this system? If so, do you consider 
that; the period of eight years is suitable, or do 
you recommend any change? What alteration (if. 
any) would be necessary if the age of recruitment. 
were lowered ?—I think that the principle laid down 
in the above question is thoroughly fair. I do not. 
think that any alteration should be made if, as I 
recommend, the age is lowered. 


28997 (37). Are you satisfied that, under 
the existing system of promotion, the interests 
of individual officers and of the administration 
are duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—=[ consider that the compulsory retire- 
ment: of inefficient officers should be resorted 
to far more extensively than has hitherto been 
the case. 

28998 (88). To what extent are the 
functions of the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Indian Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if go, 
in what directions?——There is practically no 
interchange in the Bombay Presidency between 
the personnel of the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. Practically, when an officer joins 
the Judicial Department he remains in it for the 
rest of his service. Revenue officers, ¢.¢., Collec. 
tors and Assistant and Deputy Collectors, exercise 
magisterial functions: but have no civil jurisdic- 
tion, Subordinate Revenue officers also have 
limited magisterial powers. I see no reason for . 
any change in the existing arrangements. 
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28999 (92), Are the present rates of pay 
and grading suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you recommend ?—There is a great deal of 
dissatiefaction felt at present. Promotion in the 
lower grades has, for some reason or other, been 
very slow and the result is that officers of twelve 
years’ service are only drawing Rs. 766 a month. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that a man of 
88 with a wife and family and probably a child 
ai school in England cannot be expected to be 
contented with an income of £6124 year, from 
which Government deduct about £25 for his 
pension. This instance is only mentioned as one in 
which relief ought to be given atonce: it is hoped. 
that the extra grade of Assistant Collector and 
Assistant Judge on Res. 1,200 will be sanctioned 
without delay. But it is important to bear in 
mind that the general rise of prices which is 
specially marked in this Presidency, has fallen 
very heavily indeed on the holders of fixed salaries : 
and that all grades of the service are to some 
extent discontented with the pay that they are 
receiving. It must be remembered that prices, 
particularly, wages in Bombay, are higher than in 
any other province: indeed it is not too much to 
say that the ordinary cost of living in this 
province has doubled im the last 15 years. For 
this reason, it is urged that in addition to the extra 
grade of Assistants on Rs. 1,200, Government 
would do well to create a third grade of Collectors 
on Rs. 2,500 to correspond to the grade of District 
Judges on that salary. It will be noted that the 
grade exists in Madras, which is a much less 
expensive Presidency. ‘There are a number of 
other points on which there is a certain amount of 
discontent: such as the high rents often charged 
for official bungalows, the inadequate allowances 
on transfer, the Jack of sumptuary allowances 
in posts where a great deal of entertaining has to 
be done, and so forth. A little liberality in these 
directions would not cost much and would remove 
a gocd deal of justifiable irritation, ; 

29000 (94). Do you consider it desirable 
that there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
does any dissatisfaction on this score exist in your 
yrovinee, and, if so, what ?—As already stated, pay 
should be adjusted to prices: and as prices in 
Bombay are high, the pay should be increased 

rdingly. 
“9001 (95). Do you eonsider that the 
exchange compensation allowance introduced dn 

1893, eligibility for which depends on nationality 
or domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions ? Should such abolition apply to 


_ officers already employed or be restricted to future 


entrants ?—Exchange compensation allowance 
may be abolished for future interests: its abolition 
for those already m service would involve eompli- 
cations in the form of increased salaries to persons 
hitherto in receipt of it. 3 

29002 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not?—TI have 
no experience of time-scales and am opposed to 
them on principle, as they must have a deadening 
effect on a man’s energy. But in practice they 
seem 10 be necessary, especially at the present 


tame, 
29003 (104), Turning now to the case of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro- 


vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rate do 
you suggest: for the various grades of the service ? 
~—I think that the arrangement is a reasonable 
one. 

29004 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 yearsago? If so, to what is 
this due ?—T think that, generally speaking, officers 
take less leave than they did ten years ago. ‘They 
generally take their leave on fall pay but not their 
furlough. The reason is generally the increase in 
the cost of living both in England and here: the 
cost is more and they can save less to meet it. 
The furlough allowances are fair: but I consider 
that the 4 per cent. deduction for pension ought 
to be stopped altogether. No other service has 
to pay for its pension. 


29005 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1893, under 
which leave allowances, expressed in rupees, other 
than privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard 
of currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of Is, 6d. the rupee? If g0, 
what change?—[ have no remarks to make, 
The concession seems a reasonable one, 


29006 (113). Generally speaking, do any of 
the present leave rules applicable to the Indian 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the adminis- 
tration, aud, if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ? ~Proposals have recently been received 
from the Government of India making extensive 
changes in the leave rules. ‘I'hese changes have, 
it is believed, received the approval of nearly every 
one in this Presidency and seem to remove all 
possible grievances. As regards transfers, I do 
not think that they are unduly frequent at 
present. 

29007 (116). Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers 
of the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to the administra-. 
tion, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable ?--I see no reason why the 
Provincial Civil Service should not have separate 
leave rules. They are working in their own 
country. 


29008 (118). Is the present system of 
equal annuities to all members of the Indian 
Civil Service generally accepted as satisfactory 
by the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I submit that the 4 per 
cent. deduction for the pension presses hardly on 
the service: no other branch of the gervice, 
military or civil, has to contribute for its pension. 
I would suggest that the pension be retained at 
the present figure of £1,0G0 and the 4 per cent. 
deduction turned into a Provident Fund, from 
which each member of the service could withdraw 
his share when he retires. ‘I'bis would give 
officers who rise to high posts some advantage 
when retiring over those who have uot. Failing 
this I would recommend enhanced pension, similar 
to those drawn by Judges of the High Court, 
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for holders of certain selected appointments. 
Members of Council, for instance, might draw 
£1,200, and Commissioners (Revenue and Judi- 
cial), and Secretaries £1,100. Beyond this I do 
nof recommend a system of pensions varying with 
the amount of salary drawn at the time of retire- 
ment. The pension of £1,000 at the end of 25 
years is one of the great attractions of the service 
and it should not be touched. 

29009 (124), Do you recommend the intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for 
such officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without some 
provision for their subsistence? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—I would strongly recommend that 
there should be some provisions for compelling 
inefficient members of the service to retire and 
for granting to them subsistence pensions. I 
would suggest that these should be the same as 
those granted on medical certificate. In the case 
of officers retiring voluntarily (who would be very 
few in number) a pension should be available 
after 15 years’ service at two-thirds of the above 
rate. 

29010 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi- 
hans? If not, what do you suggest ?—The 
present system seems satisfactory. I have no 
suggestions to make. 

29011 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, or 
have you any suggestions to make either for their 
abolition or for their alteration? Have you any 
proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations?—I am 
inclined to recommend such an increase in 
the existing rate of contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances being given, particularly to 
sons, In the latter case the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of fifteen onwards. 


29012 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India’? who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based?—I would recommend 
the formation of a separate Indian Family 
Pension Fand for Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service. I do not think that they should be 
allowed to join the ordinary Indian Civil Service 
Pension Fund. 

29013 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
I think that it should be compulsory. 

29014 (182). If you do not approve their 
admission to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, do you recommend the formation 
of a separate Family Pension Fund ?—/ide reply 
to question (130). 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


29015 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
reeruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recommend ? 
For direct, recruitment do you recominend (a) open 
competition, (2) nomination, (¢) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (¢d) some other method? 


Please describe fully the system that you recom- 
mend ?—I much prefer recruitment by nomination 
as it is the only method by which an admixture of 
castes can be secured. Speaking generally, I 
believe, that officers recruited in this way have 
given satisfaction. 

29016 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of 
the province should ordinarily be recruited ?—Only 
residents in the province are nominated for the 
Provincial Civil Service. Residents in other pro- 
vinees should not be selected. 

29017 (8). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—Under the present system of selection 
by nomination it has been found increasingly . 
possiole to secure the representation of all classes 
in the Provincial Civil Serviee. But there is still 
an unduly large number of Bréhmans; while the 
Marathas are scarcely represented at all. 

29018 (9). What is the system of trainmg and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, wnat alterations do you recommend ?— 
As regards probationers selected for direct. 
appointment to the grade of Deputy Collector, 
the system of training adopted is exactly similar 
to that adopted for Indian Civil Service proba- 
tioners: a short course of training in Treasur 
work, Survey and Agriculture, combined wit 
work in camp under guidance of a senior officer. 


29019 (10). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—The whole question 
is under consideration, It is recognized that 


‘changes are necessary, but opinions differ as to 


what those changes should be. 


29020 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the elasses of offices and appoint- 
ments af present included in your - Provincial 
Civil Service ?—No. 


29021 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required in 
this respect ?—Promotion to the first four grades 
of Deputy Collector and Ist and 2nd grades of 
Mamlatdér is by selection. I do not think that 
any change in practice is necessary. 

29022 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestion to 
make regarding it, particularly on the sub jects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com- 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—I should 
be glad to see some arrangement by which in- 
efficient officers could be retired compulsorily on 
subsistence pensions. Cases occasionally occur in 
which an officer develops eccentricities or weak« 
nesses of character which make him really unfit 
for his post; or indeed any post of approximately 
equal responsibility. It should be possible to dise 
pense with his services without reducing him to 
starvation, 

29028 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Sarvicg 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable and, if 
so, in what direction ?—There is no interchange of 
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personnel between the Revenue and Judicial 
branches of the service in the Bombay Presideney. 
The recruitment is entirely separate for each. 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors exerciee magis- 
terial powers but have no civil jurisdiction. I do 
not think that any change is desirable. 


29024 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “The Provincial Civil Service’? If 
not, what would you suggest ?—I consider the 
title satisfactory. 

29025 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider- 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—~I 
consider that the principle is sound. 


29026 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—I consider these 
inadequate. There are only 12 posts out of 82 
posts of Meputy Collectors in the first three grades : 
the remainder are distributed between the last 
three. Promotion is extremely slow, and there is 
not sufficient inducement to a man at the bottom 
of the list to do his best. I propose the following 
re-grading :-— 


Present, Proposed. 
€00x 2x12= 19,200 800 x 4x12— 38,400 
700 x 3x12= 25,200 700x 6x12= 60,200 
600 x 8x12= 57,600 


600 x 23 x 12 =138,000 , 500 x 20x 12=120,000 








\ 
| 
| 
600x 7x i2= §0,400 | 
| 
I 
| 


400 x 23 x 12=110,400 | 400x 21 x 12=100,600 
300 x24x12= 86,400 300 x 28x 12= 82,800 
429,600 449,800 


Increase 20,200. 


29027 (25). Are you zatisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—I do not 
see why grede promotions should not be given in 
leave vacancies. They are in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

29028 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, should it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service, or not ?—I do nat 
like time-scales and would only resort to them if 
it was absolutely necessary. I believe that if the 
grades were re-adjusted, as I propose, no time-scale 
would be necessary. 

29029 (80). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding “‘ listed ” posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments P—I do, 


29080 (31). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Provincial Civil Service take 
. more or less leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 years ago? If s0, to what is 
this due ?—I do not believe that there has been 
much change. 

29031 (82). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 





Civil Service and, if not, what are the reasons? 
Is the amount which can be earned in your 
opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrrangement do you suggest ?—I believe that 
Provincial Civil Service Officers, as a rale, take 
such leave on full pay as may be due to them. 
When they do not, it is generally due to their 
devotion to duty. 


29032 (38). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service? Is it necessary to allow for as much 
furlough as is permissible by the present rules? 
If not, what change do you suggest -——A. 
Provincial Civil Service Officer very rarely takes 
furlough: he naturally dislikes going on half-pay. 
I believe the present rules allow quite as much 
furlough as is necessary. 

29033 (36). Have you any recommendations to 
make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present con- 
ditions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—No. 


29034 (37). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the admini- 
stration, and if so, what; and what remedy do 
you suggest ’—I think not. 

29035 (88) In particular, are they a contri- 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—I think 
not, 


29036 (39). Do any cf the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if sv, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the Muropean and Indian Services as suitable ?—_ 
Ido not think that the present rules cause any 
material hardship. But, the Government of India 
have cireulated for opinion a new set of draft 
rules which seems to me to remove any possibility 
of grievance. 


29037 (40). Is the present system of supers 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests, 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—-The pension rules are 
fairly suitable: but I would urge that it should be 
possible to retire inefficient officers on eubsistence 
pensions. A scale of pensions equal to two-thirds 
of the pensions admissible on medical certi- 
ficates would seem to be suitable. 


23088 (45). To what extent do members of the 
Provincial Civil Service subscribe for the benefit 
of their families to the Government General 
Provident Fund, or to other official or officially 
recognised funds? Are any further facilities 
required, and what arrangements of this kind do 
you consider to be necessary ?—I have no exact 
information. I believe that only a few subscribe 
to the General Provident Fund. I would strongly 
urge, I may say I have urged for some time past, 
that they should be forced to subscribe to the 
Provident Fund, or insure their lives under the 
regulations in force for the European officers 
of the Police and other Departments. 


£9039 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—No, - 
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Mr. G. 8. Curtis, called and examined. 


29040. (Chairman.) You are Commissioner 
for the Central Division of Poona ?—Yes. 

29041. Do you consider that there should be 
as at present only one method of recruitment to 
the I.C.S., namely, by open competition in 
England ?—Yes, that is my principal idea. 

29042, You would have absolutely open com- 
petition for European candidates, but would allow 
only such Indians to appear as had been nominated 
by Provincial Boards of Selection in India. 
Would not that be regarded as a serious limitation 
by Indians ?—I do not think that the selection 
by Provincial Boards need necessarily be very 
exclusive: my point is that at present candidates 
for the I.C.S. who proceed to England from India 
go with no certificate beyond one of birth which 
they take from me. A candidate for entrance to 
the Inns of Courts bas to produce a certificate from 
the Collector, who must have known him for a 
year to certify that he comes from a respectable 
stock, For the Indian Civil Service there is no 
test. whatever. 

29043, And it is to that extent that you 
would prescribe selection ?—Yes. 

29044. You would not prescribe any definite 
proportions of Europeans and Indians ?— Not in 
that connection, at present at any rate. 

29045. You would be inclined to grant 
scholarships to selected Indians to enable them to 
go through a training at an English public 
school ?—If possible, especially with regard to 
backward communities. 

29046, How many such scholarships would 
you suggest ?—I should suggest about 15 a year, 
roughly. 

29047. Do you think that Indian parents 
would be found in any number who would be willing 
to part with their children at that age ?-—TI have no 
doubt about it: when I came out to India twenty- 
five years ago the number of Indians in England 
was 164; at the present time it exceeds 1,800 
besides a large number on the Continent. 

29048. I suppose you are including the stu- 
dents who left India at a later age than 14 ?—I do 
not think the matter of age makes very much 
difference now-a-day. Iam quite prepared to let 
the boy go at 15, if necessary. : 

29049. In order to enter a public school he 
would have toleave at about 14 ?—144, but, of 
course, the number who would enter a public school 
would be extremely small in those cases. I do not 
think there would be any trouble at all. There are 
only 15 scholarships a hes 

29050. The method of selection would be by a 
Provincial Board ?—Yes; you would have to have 
a qualifying examination to restrict them. 

29051. Then, if these selected Indians failed 
for the I.C.S. you would make posts available for 
them in the Provincial Civil Service ?—~Yes. 

29052. You are opposed to anything in the 
nature of an examination in India?—At present, 


eB. 

- 29058. Hither simultaneous or separate ?— 
At present. 

99054. You do not think the time has 
arrived for it ?—-At present, I am only prepared to 
discuss it as an alternative. Seven Indians have 
passed for the I.C,8. this year, and at 
present the Indians have every opportunity of 
entering the Service in the Royal way, and, no 
doubt, in another year we shall see nine or ten get 


nH 495—48 


in the direct way, which, of course, is very much 
better. This being so I do not think we need con- 
sider simultaneous examinations any further. 

29055. In connection with your proposal to 
fix the age limits at from 17 to 19, you say, that if 
the age were reduced the public schools would at 
once modify their arrangements so as to enable boys 
to prepare for the examination ?—They would. 

29056. Do you mean that they would arrange 
special classes ?—Yes. My complaint against the 
old arrangements was that it was impossible for 
a public school boy to pass direct from the public 
school without going through a ‘crammer.” 
Broadly speaking, a few did: but as a rule they 
did not. Now-a-days that is all altered and you 
see in practically every public school you go to’ 
a special class for a special subject which the boy 
is to take ; whether Commerce or Engineering or 
the Army or anything of that sort. 

29057. Certain public schools you say ?—I am 
not sure about it. I only know the modern public 
school; I am not sure of Winchester or ton, 
but I think the same applies to them. They have 
an Army Class at Eton. 

29058, Such a class would have to be carefully 
arranged to avoid the dangers of ‘cramming’ ?—No, 
Idonot think it isso. It is impossible in public 
school-life to have ‘ cramming’ ; the distractions are 
so numerous that you have no time; it only means 
that the boy would be properly brought up to 
apply his time in the way that pays best. 

29059, You think that the schools would com- 
bine a general scheme of education with the 
specialist scheme which would enable him to get 
into the I.C.8.?—One or two schools did in 
my time, but the general schools did not. 

29060. Speaking generally, would you say a 
larger number of Indians might with advantage be 
admitted to the Service?—To the Civil Service 
generally, yes. I think I should be prepared to 
see more than at present. I think there should be 
a maximum with due regard to efficiency. We - 
have created a very big machine and we muet have 
a certain amount of European ideas behind to 
drive that machine: to keep up the ordinary ideas 
of efficiency we must have a very large percentage 
of English labour. 

29061. Do you consider that your proposal 
allows for a reasonable increase ?—I do not look at 
it from that point of view: I say the first thing to 
do is to get efficiency in your European staff, and the 
proper way of doing that is to recruit at 17 to 19, 
If you find that you do not get what you consider 
a sufficient number of Indians this way, the only 
alternative is to change your age limit and have a 
separate examination. 

29062. In India, if necessary ?—Eventually, 
as an alternative, I should be prepared to consider 
that. ‘Then, we should need to consider the ques- 
tion of a maximum and minimum. 

29068. I take it then that in order to ensure an 
efficient European service here you think it 
essey/zal that the age for entry should be reduced ?— 
I do, I think it is desirable; at the same time, I 
do not say that the present service is inefficient. 

29064. You think it isdesirable that the age for 
entry should be reduced down to the school-leaving 
age, and I suppose, you would admit that by the 
reduction to that age you would be putting addi- 
tional obstacles in the way of Indians entering the 

service through the English door ?—I should hope 
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not: I might be. That is an argument that might 
be used against me. There were a certain number 
who passed in my time twenty-five years ago, 
when the age limit was 17 to 19. Since then, the 
study of English, generally, has made enormous 
strides through this country, and the Indian boy 
who goes home at 15, is practically bi-lingual if 
he comes out of a big city like Bombay or Poona, 
The difficulties of a foreign language do not arise 
as they did a quarter of a century or thirty years 
ago. 

29065, If it were shown that the reduction 
of age to from 17 to 19 did create these obstacles, 
would you consider the reduced age of such 
importance that you would adhere to it and be 
prepared to consider an alternative method of 
entry by, Indians in India ?— Certainly, I would. 
First, I say, you get the efficiency for the English 
Service, and if thereby . the reduction of age is an 
impediment to the Indian let us have a separate 
examination with an altered age for Indians. 

29066, Startine with the cardinal principle 
of a due proportion of Europeans ?—Yes. 

29067. Then you say that successful candi- 
dates should be sent to one University, preferably 
Oxford, for a three years’ course, mainly in Law 
subjects, and should takea Law degree. Do. you 
think it would be desirable to concentrate as far ag 
possible the probationers in one College or would 
you prefer to see them distributed ?—Distributed 
as far as possible. 

29058. You do not believe in the method of 
concentration ?—Certainly, not in a University. 

29069. Why do you say that so emphati- 
cally ?—Because I think even in my time. there 

- was a tendency for concentration in one college, 
and J do not think the effects were good, and I 
think the general broadening of a man’s mind by 
intercourse with the people outside his own 
immediate life is a very good thing indeed—is an 
all important thing. 

29070, You do not think that Indians, 
distributed in twos and threes, would find them- 
selves somewhat isolated. in their life at the 
University ?—I do not think there was any 
ostracism of that sort in my time. 


29071. Therefore, you do not hold with those 
witnesses who come before us and _ strongly 
advocate a central institution ?—=No, I do not. It 
would be very expensive and very narrowing 
indeed. 

23072. Do you regard as important a definite 
pee of training for the Civiliau in India before 

e commences his work in the Service ?—I think a 
year is quite sufficient. In Bombay, it is practi- 
cally eighteen months before he is fully trained. 


- 29073, You do not suggest any improvement 
in the present course of training ?—No, I think 
as long as the Collector is carefully chosen for 
instructing the officer it is a reasonable course and 
I think this quite satisfactory. 

29074, Are you satistied that the young 
civilian, when he enters the Service, and during 
his first few years, assimilates himself sufficiently to 
his new conditions ?—That is my complaint about 
the present arrangements. I think that there are 
young officers who are most conscientious, and who 
have a sort of feeling that they are a little above 
what I may call the equalid detail of ordinary 
administration, which are very irritating sometimes, 
with their high intellectual attainments which the 
present system gives us, } 





29075. You consider that if the civilian com- 
menced his work earlier, he would assimilate new 
ideas better ?—Exactly. 

29076. Ee would get into his -work, under 
your scheme, at twenty-two?—He passes his 
examination at 19, he would do his three yearg at 
Oxford, then takes his prqbation, and would come 
out at 224, and be in harness at 23 doing trivial 
work, Now he is apt to be. 364, and this seem 
to me to be too old. . 


29077. You think that 28 is about the ideal 
age ?— Yes, 

29078. Iwill now ask you one or two questions 
about the Service conditions. You recommend the 
creation of a third grade of Collector at Rs. 2,500 
a month, as you say has heen approved of in 
Madras. Is it. not a fact that in Madras the 
districts are very much larger than any you have 
in Bombay ?—Yes; on the other hand, living is a 
good deal cheaper. : 

29079. - And would not the fact that there are 
no Commissioners in Madras have a bearing.on the 
question of the grading of Collectorships ?—They 
have a Board of Revenue which is practically the 
same thing. They have four members of the Board 
of Revenue and we have four Commissioners here, 
which is practically the same thing. . 


29080. Do you consider there is ground for 
reasonable complaint in both branches of the 
Service as regards pay and, promotion ?—I would 
rather not speak about the: Judicial as I have no 
particular experience of that, but as regards the 
lower ranks of the Revenue Service I would very 
strongly urge that conditions are not such as to 
lead to contentment or the recruitment of good 
material at the present time. 


29081. Yousay, in your answer to question (99), 
that you object to the principle of a time-scale 
as a remedy for these evils?—I would rather 
not bave it if it can possibly be helped. I 
would rather have a personal allowance. At 
present, it should be a temporary expedient merely. 
Perhaps, I may explain whatI mean. All these 
things arise out of errors in recruitment, which are 
largely a matter of mathematical calculation. An 
error in decimals will make a verv considerable 
difference in the flow of promotion five or ten 
years afterwards, and blocks will frequently occur, 
There was a block about 1891, Sp -cial expedients 
such as :his are merely temporary tnings necessary 
to meet those conditions, For that reason I would 
not stereotype the service into a time-scale if it 
could be avoided. All that i- necessury, it svems to 
me, is first of all !o recognise that the veneral pay 
of the lower appointinents is too Juw, ine euse, the 
cadre, make up the scale which you think the man 
shuld get a a given servie:, and grant personal 
allowances acrordingly, That was done im 1888, 
If that, however, is considered clumsy, then gy in 
for a time-scale, ‘lhere is not very much ditference 
between the two except that the on is more @ 
temporarys expedient than the other. 'n 1887, 
1885, and 185Y, personal a:sowan:-s were given 
largely in this Presidency, but the nec ssity for 
them passed away and we went back ro the old 
cadre. At pr-sent, we want arevisiono the cadre, 
and the Secretary of State has been asked tor five 
new posts for thy First Assistants, and we also 
want personal allowances to ensure that o:..cers shall 
be reasonably paid. We hope that possibly in three 
or four years the necessity for these special 
personal allowances may. have passed away. 
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_ 29082. You say that a time-scale has a deaden- 
‘ing effect on aman. Is it not just .as discouraging 
for him to feel, as he must now, that, however 
hard he works, he may find himself drawing the 
same salary ?—Certainly it does, and that is why 
I urge the grant of personal allowances, in order 
to make things easier for him. ae 


29083, I should have thought that the time- 
scale would have been the less deadening in its 
-effect on a man, because, he would feel that if he did 
his work properly he would be sure to get a reason- 
able incyease of salary, whereas, otherwise it might 
be years before he got any increase at all?—I do 
not think there is very much difference between 
my. personal allowances and the time-scale. ‘I'he 
time-seale always seems to me rather an unnecessary 
elaboration, and I would rather get back to the old 
-cadre of grades as soon as possible, adopting the 
temporary expedient of personal allowances only 
when it is necessary. 


29084. I notice that in the proposals which 
have been put forward by Mr. Mead, a time-scale 
for junior officer is suggested. This is a time- 
‘scale running rihgt away from Rs. 450 to 
Rs, 1,350 ?——Yes, I know of that. © 

29085. What would you say to a time-scale 
divided into compartments, by which you would 
begin at Rs. 450 and go automatically up to 
‘say, Rs. 600 or Rs, 700, and then when the 
officer had reached the Rs. 700 limit he would 
only pass into the next compartment by selec- 
tion ?—~TI do not think we want selection quite as 
low as that. I would not begin the selection before 
the grade of Collector. I think there ought to he 
au understanding that an officer would not draw 
any higher pay unless his work had been satisfac- 
tory right throughout, but Ido not think I would 
have any form of selection, as it makes it unneces- 
-sarily elaborate. 


29086. Would it not do away with any 
deadening effect if you divided your scale into 
two halves, and said that when men had reached 
‘the top of one they should only go into the other 
-by selection ?—I think it would have a less deaden- 
ing effect unquestionably. There is really not very 
much difference between the time-scale and my 
suggestion of personal allowances except that it 
avoids the elaboration when things get back to the 
normal again. 

29087. You have said it is generally agreed that 
the grant of double first-class fares is an entirely 
inadequate compensation in the case of transfers. 
‘That is rather a vague piece of information and 
Ishould like to know what you would regard 
as adequate. Could you give us any definite 
figures ?—-If a man is moved, say from Ahmed- 
-abad to Poona, I would allow him an ordinary 
goods wagon for his kit, which would represent 
a charge of three or four annas a mile, and a 
first-class fare for himself, and another first- 
class fare to cover the cost of his establishment, 
The complaint is that it is limited merely to the 
passenger’s fares, and does not cover the cost of 
moving kit. 

29088. Do you suggest that a salary of a 
definitely superior character should be attached to 
the five Assistant Qollectorahips which are now 
superior only in name?—I understand that 
proposals have been placed before the Secretary of 
State that they should carry a salary of Rs, 1,250, 
so that, that particular difficulty about five posts 
of Ks, 900 being ‘listed ’ as superior, will disappear. 


29089. And would it be the same with regard 
to the posts of Superintendent of Land Records, 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, etc, ?— 


0. ; 
29090. Would you like to see those definitely 
provided for ?— Yes. ee Pak 
29091, The present arrangement for their 
remuneration puts the cadre wrong, does it 
not ?—It does. oan oS 
29092. Do you think there is room for an 
increase of the cadre on the Executive side?—I 
think at present out of my seven districts four. 
have only one ‘Assistant Collector which thirty 
years ago always had two, and it would be a very 
nice thing to have more European Assistant — 
Collectors. At the same time, they are expensive 
articles, and I am not sure whether we really 
ought to afford them. meee 
23093. Do you consider that the officers who 
are now performing the duties are overburdened 
with work ?—No. oe ree ies 
29094. (Sir Murray. Hammick.) . With refer- 
ence to your answer to the Chairman as regards 
the superior and inferior posts, has not the 
position in Bombay been somewhat aggravated, by 
the appointment of the man who oaght to ‘be 
holding a junior post to the post of Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Managers?—He is a Junior 
Assistant Collector. mie 
29095. That is an appointment which is in- 
eluded in the Junior Collectors among the superior 
posts ?—Yes. . ree 
93096. And therefore the position as regards 
the promotion of the juniors is aggravated by 
taking a man from the ranks of the juniors and 
putting him into a superior post which carries: no 
pay in his case except the small allowance he 
is given ?—-I am rather afraid to answer these 
questions, because I have not these things at my 
fingers’ ends. ; ‘ - 
29097.. Who is Director of Agriculture in 
Bombay ?—He is a Junior Collector, Mr. Keatinge. 
29098. With reference to the Provincial 
Service, in your last answer you say, you have no 
further proposals to make. ‘There are two sugges- 
tions which have been made to us as regards the 
Provincial Service. Une is the question of the 
expense of transfers, which applies to them exactly 
as it applies to the Civil Service. You woyld 
advocate having the expense of transfers of Deputy 
Collectors and Subordinate Judges placed in the 
same scale as that which you would apply to 
civilians ?—Yes, so many maunds of kit 


99099. Then there is a yrievanee in other 
Presidencies which, I suppose, applies to this 
Presidency als», that Deputy Collectors d+ not 
count as first class officers for travelling ?- That 
is so, but some of them do. ‘Those ap, ointed 
direct under the Provincial Service Rules count as 
first-class officers. It is rather a serious injustice 
really that officers who have come from the bottom 
only count as second-class officers. 

29100, “You would like to see that altered ?—~ 
Yes, I would. ‘ 

29101 You would like to see all Deputy 
Collectors treated as first-class officers under the 
Civil Service iegulations ?—I would. 

29102. In your answer to question (25) you 
say, that you do not see why grade promotions. 
should not be given in these vacancies, as they are 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service. I suppose 
from your answer, however, you probably do not 
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know why it was that grade promotions were 
given specially in the Civil Service ?—TI have seen 
it since. 

29108. ‘The objection to this course as regards 
Deputy Collectors would be that the grant of 
officiating promotion in this way involves a great 
deal of trouble to the Account Department ?—A 
tremendous lot. 


29104. Would you still be prepared to say 
that a Deputy Collector for every promotion for a 
short time should get officiating allowance ?—I 
wouid not if Government accepted my scheme for 
improving pay and prospects generally in the 
Provincial Service, which I consider at present are 
inadequate. 


29105. In reply to question (16) you say: 


© Promotion to the first four grades of Deputy 


Collector and first and second grades of Mémlatdér 
is by selection.” Is promotion from the grade of 
Mamlatdér to Deputy Collector made by selection ? 
—Yes, except as regards the people appointed 
direct under the new Provincial Service rule. 

29106. Are you in favour of the system you 
have in Bombgy by which the Mémlatdér is a 
member of the Provincial Service ?—-Yes. 


29107. Do you think it is better than. the 
stem in Madras where the Tahsilddr is one: of the 
ubordinate Service ?—I prefer having him in the 
Provincial Service. He is very often a first-class 
Magistrate in Bombay. 


29108. You say in answer to question (130) 
dealing with the Indian Civil Service, that you 
would recommend the formation of a separate 
Indian Family Fund for Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service, and you do not think that 
they should be allowed to join the ordinary Indian 
Civil Service Pension Fund. Why do you make 
that distinction? Why do not you wish Indians 
to join the ordinary Indian Civil Service Pension 


- Fund?—For one thing, we have no mortality 


tables. Then there is the question of succession 
and polygamy, and there are various other 
difficulties. 

‘29109. Supposing, you made it a condition 
that an Indian might join the Indian Family 


’ Pension Fund provided he did not marry more 


than one wife, would that get rid of one objec. 
tion ?—It might be done after the passing of the 
Succession Act. 

29110, But at present you would not recom- 
mend it ?—No. 

29111, In your answer to question (129) you 
say, you are inclined to recommend such an increase 
in the existing rate of contribution as will allow 
higher allowances being given, particularly to sons, 
and that in the latter case, the allowance should be 
£150 a year from the age of 15 onwards. It has 
been suggested to us that the benefits of the son 
should be given until he reaches the age of 24, 
at least, and that this should be made up by an 
additional contribution to the Fund calculated on 
an actuarial basis. Would you prefer that ?— 
I would. 


29112. You would like to see the sons arranged 
for by benefits from the Fund up to twenty-four 


’ and the money being paid for by an additional 


contribution ?—Yes. 


29113. In your answer to question (124) you 
suggest that meflficient members of the Service 
should be compelled to retire. Would you be 
prepared to leave that entirely to the action of 


the Local Government or would you like to see it 
restricted in some way by making it an order of 
the Secretary of State?—I think the Local 
Government might be trusted to deal with it. 


29114, It has been suggested to us in one or 
two places that the reputation of a man at the 
Secretariat is very often not a very accurate one, 
and to safeguard his interests it would be quite 
feasible that action should be taken against an 
inefficient officer by a Committee, who should first 
of all report upon him, and then the Local Govern- 
ment reporting the matter to the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State issuing the 
order. That is put forward on the ground that 
it is a very serious matter to insies on a man 
retiring from the Service, and that the Local 
Government if it passes its order in the first place 
is more or less liable to prejudice, and that the 
Secretary of State would be very disinclined to 
interfere on appeal, whereas, if he had the initial 
order to make he would probably refer it to a 
perfectly independent body, and the men would 
be more likely to get justice ?—I do not think 
there is any reason to fear that Government would 
be unduly harsh, 


29115. Youdo not think there is any necessity 
to-take those further precautions?—I do not 
think so, 


29116. In your answer to question (117): 
you suggest, that the contributions made now 
towards pension should be separated off and 
converted into a Provident Fund contribution. But, 
would you be willing to see a proportionate reduc- 
tion of the pension in that case ?—No. 


29117. I understand you emphasise the neces- 
sity for retaining the £1,000 a year pension at. 
any-cost ?—Yes, 

29115, And that sooner than see any reduc- 
tion of the pension you would continue the contri- 
bution 7 Certainly. 

29119, Thon you say that the Government of 
India is making propositions as regards furlough. 
Those proposals, I understand, are merely with 
regard to the quantity of furlough that can be 
taken and how it should be taken ; they do not deal 
with the pay the officer can draw while on. 
furlough ?——No. 

29120. Have you any suggestions to make 
with regard to the pay whieh an officer should draw 
when on furlough? It has been suggested to us. 
that an officer might be allowed, if he had two 
years’ furlough due to him, to take a half or 
quarter of that furlough on a higher rate of pay, 
and sacrifice the rest of the furlough, instead of 
taking the whole furlough on the usual 
rates ’—It would be very pleasant, but I do not- 
see how it would work. It would be very diffi- 
cult to work. The Government of India sent that 
suggestion round in connection with their pro-- 
posals. 


29121. You do not think it could possibly 
work ?—J do not think it would. 

29122. Would you be inclined to allow officers 
to accumulate privilege leave for more than three - 
months ?——No. 


29123. You think that three months is the 
proper amount of leave that should be accumu- - 
lated ?—Yes. A man ought to be made to go on 
leave every three years, 

29124, You would not make him go on leave- 
every year ?-No ; he has nowhere to go to. 
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29125. What are the difficulties as regards 
this question of allowing a man to take a propor- 
tionate amount of furlough at a higher rate ?— 
For one thing men would not take a long enough 
furloogh. Probably a man might go for six 
months, I will not say extravagantly, but spending 
his money for the first six months, and instead of 
staying his year would come back again, and there 
would be a great block in promotion, because the 
acting vacancies would be cut down by a half. 

29126. Would you not do anything to 
decrease the amount of furlough a man ordinarily 
takes now ?—~No. 

29127, You do not think it is at all excess- 

29128, As regards the pay of “ listed ”’ posts, 
you adhere to the present system under which the 
officer holding the listed post draws less pay than the 
Civilian, Do not you think that the way in 
which the officer is regarded by the outside public 
depends very much upon the pay he draws ?—It 
may to some extent, 


29129. Do not you think that if you intro- 
duced listed men into the Service and abolished the 
system of “listed” posts, giving themen a right to 
rise from the grade they are put into, and giving 
them the same pay as the Civilian, it would 
very much tend to place them in a higher position 
than now and that they would eventually be 
counted ag one of the Civil Service ?—You mean 
the Deputy Collectors appointed by direct 
nomination under the new rules ? ; 

29180. I mean the Deputy Collectors who 
come inand hold the “ listed” posts eventually ?— 
It would be impossible in our system. ‘The 
“listed ” posts are merely added to the Provincial 
Service cadre, and you would have to split up the 


re. 

29131. You would have to re-arrange your 
cadre ?— Then I have no objection. 

29132, Ifyou are going to admit Indians to 
further appointments, one way suggested to us is 
by taking men who have gained experience 
in the Provincial Service and placing them 
in the Civil Service, not into the listed posts, but 
actually into the Service, so that they should have 
the right to rise to the higher appointments in the 
Service. That would necessitate complete re- 
organisation of the present cadre, but, if that 
were done, and these men were given the full pay 
of the appointments, do not you think that after 
they had been in the Service for a few years they 
would attain exactly the same position as regards 
the outside public as if they had entered through 
the competition in England?—No, I do not 
think so. 

29133. Do not you think it would be forgotten 
that they entered the Service in a way different 
from an Indian who had passed through the open 
competition at Home?--I do not think so. It 
would never be forgotten that they gained entrance 
by a back door. 

29134, In Burma, for instance, there is a 
Commission into which men come from all 
classes ?—I think there would be very consider. 
able esprit de corps and the Service would be 
harmoniously run, but, at the same time, the man 
who had been through the open door in England 
would have the Imperial feeling behind him; he 
would be, soto say, the “‘ heaven-born,” as Kipling 
says, and that would stick to him. At the same 
time, I think the Service would work perfectly 
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harmoniously and that the relations might be 
friendly in that way. 

29185. The existing stagnation of promotion 
in your Service, I understand, arises simply and 
solely from the bad arrangement of your superior 
posts. That is to say, that your superior posts 
are not sufficient to give promotion to those officers 
who are holding junior posts?—We want some- 
thing corresponding to the Sub-Collector of 
Madras. 


29136. That has arisen a great deal from the 


fact that your Judicial officers take over Addi- 
tional Assistant Judgeships, which has interfered 
very much with your cadre in a way that the 
cadre is not interfered with in other Presidencies; 
but that surely can be arranged by the Secretary 
of State now ?—I venture to think that my pro- 
posals would make very considerable improvement. 


29137. There is no reason to suppose that 
this stagnation cannot be set right by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State ia the 
ordinary way ?—That is my point. 

29138 Without a time-seale, if necessary ?— 
I would rather not have a time-scale for that 
reason. 

29139. You say in answer to question (87), that 
you consider the compulsory retirement of ineffi- 
cient. officers should be resorted to far more 
extensively than has hitherto been the case. But 
surely, you are contemplating very few cases in 
which officers have been compulsorily retired ?— 
That is so, 

29140. Your answer rather implies that in 
this Presidency a great many officers would have 
to be retired because you speak of it being far - 
more extensively used ?—I am thinking more of 
the past, when certain officers stayed on when 
they were not wanted. 

29141. The number of those cases is surely very 
few ?—Ten or twelve years ago they would be 
somewhat numerous, 

29142. You say in answer to question (62), that 
the officers of the Civil Service in Bombay are pro- 
ficient at least in one vernacular, most of them in 
two, and some in three or more, and you say, that 
the Bombay system of spending seven months a . 
year in camp makes them so. With regard to that 


‘seven months in camp, what month does the 


officer generally go into camp ?—In October, and 
sometimes at the end of September. 

29143. And he is supposed not to come back ° 
to head-quarters, except for Christmas, until 
when ?—Until May. 

29144. In Bombay, have you an officer at the 
head of each sub-division of a district 7—Yesg, 

29145. Are all those officers in camp for 
seven months ?-—Yes. 

29146. Does that result in the head-quarters 
of the districts and the head-quarters of each sub- 
division being without a First-Class Magistrate for 
seven months ?— We have no head-quarters of the 
sub-division. If you take the average sub-divi- 
sion of the télukas, there would be one Mémlate 
dar with first-class powers and often nowadays 
two, and the Assistant Collector would only have 
magisterial charge of one taluka, 

99147. Does the Huzér Deputy Collector go 
into camp?—-No, he remains as a Magistrate in 
head quarters. In most of the large places you 
get Government officers also doing honorary first~ 
class magisterial work. ron 

29148, In the outside sub-division the Mémlat- 
dér stays at head-quarters and does first-class 
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magisterial work? —Yes, He is 
travel ten days a month. 

29149. Is that in order to get rid of the 
inconvenience of clients and others not finding a 
magistrate at head-quarters when the officers are 
touring 7—Yes. In one or two cases where the 
télukas are heavy there are resident magistrates, 
but I have not got any in my division. They do 
nothing but magisterial work. 


supposed to 


29150. Itis the same system that we have in 
Madras?—Yes, 

29151. Are they First Class Magistrates ?—I 
think not. 

29152. They have powers of committal, and 


that sufficiently gets rid of the difficulty of not 
having Magistrates at head-quarters ?-—Yes. 

29153. Do the Collectors who travel about for 
seven months do any magisterial 
travelling ?—Yes. 

29154. They deal with cases that come up to 
them ?—Yes. 

29155. But, if it is a case, that should be tried 
at head-quarters they would hand it over to the 
MA4mlatdér or the Huzir Deputy Collector ?— 
Yes. 

29156. With regard to your reduction of the 
age, do you think it would be possible to work 
a system under which Indians would be allowed 
to go up for the same examination as Enropeans-at 
Home but at a year of higher age, in order to get 
over the difficulty, real or not, that an Indian 
would have a much less chance of passing the 
examination at 17 to 19 than a European? Would 
it be possible to allow “ Natives from India”’ to go 
up at 20 to an examination at which Europeans 
were only allowed to go up at 19, all to sit atthe 
same examination, “ad all bracketed in the ssame 
list ? -- I think it wi!l be undesiratle. If we are 
going in for that it will be better to split up the 
eadre and have separate examinations. 

29157. Your idea of reducing the age will be 
met with tremendous opposition in this country, 
because it will be said to be done simply to keep 
the Indians from getting in. Youdo not think 
it would operate now as it did twenty-five years 
- ago ?—No. 

29158, We have had plenty of evidence to 
show that it would be an extraordinarily unpopular 
measure out here. One idea suggested is that we 
. should allow Natives to go up one year older than 
the English boy, on the ground that he has to 
study his work in a foreign language from the 
very first ?——I think it would be preferable to have 
separate examinations straight away in that case. 

29159, (Sir Valentine Chirol.) You said just 
now in answer to Sir Murray Hammick that you 
thought that in no case, even if the pay and 
prospects were assimilated, would the members of 
the Provincial Service appointed to “listed ” posts, 
even if, they became actually members of the Civil 
Service, have the same position as those who 
entered through the London door ?—They would 
hot. 

_ 29160. Do you think that could be met by 
sending officers from the Provincial Service, before 
they passed into the Civil Service, throngh the 
listed posts, to England for a year’s study ?—It is 
so hard to guarantee that they would be fit to 
pass when they had done their. probation in 
England. A man might waste his whole time 
there. 
— 29161. I am talking about thé official who 
has been selected from the Provincial Service after 


work when. 


acertain number of years for promotion into a 
listed post, that listed post being absolutely a post 
in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. If he were 
then sent for a year to England to get closer to 
English methods and English habits of thought, do 
not you think that stay of a year in England would 
help him to acquire, with his own people out here, 
the prestige which you say can only be acquired 
by going originally to England and passing the 
competitive examination ?—I think it would be an 
enormous help to him, but I do not see how it is 
to give him the prestige of having passed the 
examination in England. 

29162. On the other hand, do not you think 
that a man who has done a certain number of 
years’ actual work in the Provincial Service, and 
discharged his duties in such a creditable way as 
to justify his promotion, offers better guarantees of 
turning out an efficient member of the Civil 
Service than any youngster merely passing a 
competitive examination either in London or 
any where else ?—Very frequently he may. I am 
merely dealing with popular estimation. In this 
country, where success in examinationsis a fetish, 
I do not see how you are going to get over the 
fact that one man has passed and one man has not. 
I do not say the Provincial Civil Service man will 
not be as good an officer, 

29168. The mere fact of his having passed 
an examination gives him the prestige which 
you speak of ?—Exactly, 

29164. With regard to your proposal that the 
pension of £1,000 should be retained and the four 
per cent. reduction turned into a Provident Fund, 
I understand that you wish the pension of £1,000 
@ year to be a real pension ?—Exactly. 


29165. Do you think that many candidates 
going up for the Indian Civil Service realise that 
the pension of £1,000 a year which is held out 
tothem is a pension to which they would have 
contributed from 30 to 60 per cent.?—No, I do 
not think they do, 

29166. Therefore, when you say that the 
pension of £1,000 at the end of twenty-five years 
is one of the great attractions of the Service, it is 
to that extent rather a fictitious attraction ?—Yes, 
that is rather our complaint. 

29167. We have heard a great many state 
ments to the effect that within the last twenty-five 
years the office work, of District Officers especially, 
has increased so largely as to make it much more 
difficult for them to devote as much time as they 
formerly did to getting into contact with the people 
of the district they administer. Is that your 
experience ?—The Collector’s work has increased, 
but I do not think the ordinary Assistant or 
Deputy Collector’s work has increased very 
largely. There has been substantial relief in 
various directions. ; 

29168. It is chiefly the Collector’s work? 
—Yes ; that has increased very largely. 

29169. Can you tell us to what the increase is 
due ?—To these things like town-planning, plague 
regulations, improvements in sanitation, water- 
supply, ete. There is much more money to spend 
with all the Imperial grants-in-aid of local bodies. 
Then, there is the suggestion of the objects for 
which the money should be spent and the control 
of these things, which all means work for the 
Collector. It means very marked progress, but it 
also *neans work, 

170, We have also heard that within the 
same period of twenty-five years the Collectér has 
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been deprived of a good deal of the initiative and 
his sense of responsibility has been diminished by 
the growing influence of the Secretariat ?-—I see 
no sign of that here. 

29171. You do not think there is any serious 
divergence between the officer who spends most of 
his time in the mufassal and the Civilian who spends 
a good many of his years in the Secretariat ?— 
Not in this Presidency. 

29172. You lay great stress upon the difficul- 
ties presented in the matter of simultaneous 
examinations by the difference of time between 
London and India. Is that your chief objection 
to simultaneous examination ?—No, it is one that 
has been suggested to me, 

29178, It is one upon which no stress has yet 
been Isid by witnesses?—I think a “ crammer ”’ 
in Londoh would naturally take advantage of it. 

29174. In what way ?—He would get the 
papers wired to him. 

29175. Do you think that would be possible ?— 
Certainly. 

29176 (Myr. Madge.) In answer to question (2) 
you say, you consider that the men arrive here too old 
and that, although probably intellectually superior 
to the candidates recruited under the old arrange- 
ment, they are not sufficiently adaptable or 
receptive of new ideas; and you practically give 
the same answer to question (16) when you say: 
“What the older men gain by a more mature 
intellect perhaps the younger men make up by a 
greater command of detail and knowledge of this 
country.” Do not you think that the formation 
of character is an essential element of success in 
any career of life, especially that of an Indian 
Civilian ?—Certainly. It is a question of the 
balance of advantages on one side and the other. 

29177, Do not you think that character is 
better formed under conditions prevailing at Home 
than those prevailing in this country ?—Cortainly, 
but the Civilian who does not get to work until 
twenty-seven has to retire, by the order of nature, 
at 58, and he tends to be a very expensive article. 

29178, You are balancing the expense against 
the other risk ?—And other advantages. I am 
taking the balance of advantages. 


29179. Did I understand you to say in answer 
to the Chairman that Indian boys of fifteen could 
bé readily got to go Home?—Yes, I think so 
nowadays in Bombay. 

29180. You are not aware of an opinion that 
seems to prevail elsewhere, that there is a ‘strong 
feeling that by sending Indians away early they 
get alienated in a very important sense from their 
own people, and that they come back very much 
less sympathetic with their own class than before 
they went away ?—I have seen it stated several 
times, but I do not believe it. The danger seems 
to be much the same either way. 


29181. Supposing, a system of simultaneous 
examinations were adopted in this country, do you 
think, considering the way in which education has 
been shaped rather towards passing examinations 
than to giving a liberal education, simultaneous 
examinations would re-act unfavourably on educa- 
tion generally in this country ?—I do. 

29182. Yousayin answer to quesion (9) that 
everyone agrees there should be only one corps 
delite and only one way of getting into it. That 
is one competitive examination ?—Yes. 

. 29183. But has it not been reasonably thought 
that the competitive examination gives a very 


imperfect test of character ?—It is imperfect, but 
it is the best we have. 

29184. Even as regards the Englishmen, for 
instance, if may be assumed that the average 
Englishman possesses certain qualities that fit 
him for the Service, whereas other candidates may 
not be assumed to possess those qualities ?—I have 
urged nomination in the case of Indian candidates. 

29185. As regards nomination, you want to 
give them scholarships at the expense of the 
public treasury ?—Only a certain number for the 
people of the backward classes, who should be 
encouraged. 

29186. Buta certain number of them would 
be failures ?—They might be. I should put them 
in the Provincial Service I think, 

29187. Do you think that would be a fair 
loss to incur ?—I think so. 

29188. On the chance of getting good men ?— 
Yes; it is a very small amount. 

29189. With regard to privilege leave, it is 
believed that nowadays Civilians go away from 
the country more frequently than they did before, 
especially when privilege leave is tacked on to 
furlough. Do you think that people do get away 
from the country more frequently than their 
predecessors ?—-I do not think they do. Twenty 
years.ago, a man would have three months and 
take his furlough in the following year, but now 
he combines the two and there is only one period 
of absence. 

29190, You think that advantage is not taken 
of the privilege leave on full pay ?—-Officers only 
take one period of absence instead of two. 

29191. As regards inefficient officers, do you 
think the proportion of them is worth considers 
ing ?—I think the proportion is extremely small, 
but there were cases in which it would have been 
desirable to have had the power of removing 
inefficient officers from the Service. 

29192, Considering, that the proportion is 
extremely small, do you not think it wiser to 
ignore it than to create an impression that a man’s 
tenure of office is not secure?—I think in prac- 
tically every Service in the world there is the power 
of removing an inefficient officer, and I think 
we ought to have the power. We have the power 
now to remove him, but we could only do it by 
inflicting ruin upon him. There may be many 
cases in which it is not desirable to take that 
extreme step. 

29198. Is there any type of inefficiency that 
arises rather from the character of the heavy work 
of the district and which might ba remedied by 
transferring a man from the heavier toaless heavy 
charge ?—I think there are cases which would not 
be covered by that measure. 

29194. With reference to the general rise in 
prices all over the country, do you not think the 
time has come for a proportionate increase in the 
pay of all classes of Civilians ?—-No, I should prefer 
to give concessions in other ways. I do not think 
we could legitimately ask for a rise of pay all round, 
although it would be very pleasant. I think 
various concessions might be given which would 
make the subsistence of officers generally much 
more comfortable, but, beyond what I have recom. 
mended, I do not think a general rise of pay could 
be held to be justified, 

29195. We have been told that, whatever the 
case may be as regards districts, in large towns thé 
cost of living is so much greater that some measure 
should be resorted to at once; will a personal 
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allowance or house allowance do that ?—I think I 
have urged house allowances, sumptuary allow- 
ances, reduction of expense of transfer, and things 
of that sort. There are various concessions which 
could he given. 

29196. Have you many or any members of the 
domiciled Anglo-Indians in the Indian Service ?— 
I think there are two in this Presidency and four 
in Sind, six altogether. 

29197. Is their work of the came standard of 
efficiency as that of the other members of the 
Service ?—I have only personal experience of two 
or three, and I can say ‘ yes’ to that. 

29198, (Mr. Fisher.) I notice you say, that 
the young Civilian who comes out now is perhaps 
a little apt to Le inattentive to the detailed routine. 
Is there a lack of thoroughness in the essentials of 
his work?—No. I do not think he learns the 
detail of the routine in the way that younger men 
did, but that may be prejudice. We. were recruit- 
ed at the younger age and we naturally look at 
things from our own point of view. That isa 
thing that has to be made clear right away 
through. 

29199. Ihave not heard of that complaint with 
regard to University candidates who are recruited 
for the Home Civil Service, and I was wondering 
whether perhaps there was more detail thrown 
upon the young Indian Civilian than there is upon 
the Home Civilian ?—I expect there is. There ig 
much more outdoor work. I think my complaint 
has been repeated by the Government of India in a 
despatch of 1907. 

29200. You say that in your time the best 
men were not attracted from the public schools 
to the I.C.S. Examination at the age of 19; 

you say, it may be taken as fairly certain 
that if the age were reduced once more the exam- 
ination would attract the very best of the public 
schools. I am not quite certain on what grounds 
you say that ?—I do not think the Service was 
known twenty-five years ago, generally speaking. 

29201. But, is it not also true that the Home 
Civil Service has become very much more 
attractive ?—There are many more appointments 
and it is more attractive. 


29202. Do not you think there isa certain 
danger that if the examination were put back to 19 
school-masters would put pressure on the ablest 
boys to reserve themselves for the Home Civil 
Service ?—I do not think 60, especially, if you 
give a gcod scholarship at Oxford at £200 a 
year. J think then the parents’ pressure would be 
the other way. 

29208. You think that your scheme would be 
assisted by the specialisation that is going on 
"in the public echools ?—Y es, 

29204. That specialisation, I suppose, is con- 
fined only to the very big schools which have a 
very large staff ?— I venture to say it is common 
in most public schools, from enquiries I have 
made. 

29205. I think you will find that the smaller 
schools will have a good deal of difficulty in 
providing the special course that would be required 
for the Civil Service Examination ?—I want to 
draw from the large public schools; they are the 
men I want to get. 

29206. You do not think there is a risk that if 
men came out at the earlier age they would make 
mistakes in judgment which would be somewhat 
serious ?-—That is a personal question which I ought 
not to answer, I think we all make mistakes, 





but Ihope they were not unduly serious or very 
much worse than those made now. Rarcteho hg 

29207. That, of course, is one of the reasons for 
making achange. It was felt that people coming 
outat a maturer age would be more immune 
from mistakes ?—I am putting them a year later 
than we were. 

29208, Turning to your answers on the 
Provincial Service, I notice that you prefer 
recruitment by nomination as the only method b 
which an admixture of caste can be secured. 
Would you have any insuperable objection to 
recruiting for the upper division of the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Service by competitive 
examination ?—We tried it in two Presidencies 
and it did not answer, and it was given up. 

29209, What was the reason of the failure ?— 
There were a majority of Bréhmans, but I do not 
know whether that was the reason. 

29210. It was more difficult to secure the 
balance of the classes ?—-Yes, Certain classes like 
the Mussalmans were ruled out altogether. I am 
speaking of Bombay, and I think they were 
mainly Brahmans in Madras, 

29211. But supposing, there was selection 
before examination ?—The objections are just the 
same and would be equally strong if there were 
selection. 

29212, (Mr. Macdonald.) In reply to 
question (82) of the Provincial Service section you 
say, that officers of the Provincial Service take 
such leave of full pay as may be due to them, and 
that when they do not it is generally due to their 
devotion to duty ?—I think I put it on the ground 
of the devotion to duty, but of course, there are. 
various causes. 

29213. They do not refrain from taking leave 
because they are afraid of having their districts 
changed ?—I do not think so. 

29214. In answer to another question you 
say, that the leave does not lead to numerous 
changes of districts?—Not in the Provincial 
Service. 

29215. We have had some evidence on that 
point from other Provinces, but you would say 
after due coneideration that: that is not the case in 
Bombay ?-~It is not. 

29216. You have no men refusing to take 
leave because they are afraid they may be moved 
from the district where they are?—There may be 
isolated cases, but itis not the rule. Ifa man 


- took leave from Poona he would probably come 


back to Poona, 

29217. In answer to question (29) of the 
Indian Civil Service section you say: “I am 
inclined to recommend such an increase of the 
existing representative contribution as will allow of 
higher allowances being given particularly to 
sors.” Have you in your mind a compulsory 
contribution ?— Yes, ours is all compulsory. 

29218. Would you make this special proposal 
compulsory ?—Right through, 


29219, You would not be content with giving 
an officer an option to make the increased contribus 
tions?—No; if you give options you have 
actuarial trouble at once. These are all worked 
out by an actuary every year. Sees oe 

29220. You just want to lump the whole 
thing ?—Yes. It would not be a large increase, 
and it is worth doing. 

29221. In reply to question (124) you favour: 
the view that after 15 years’ service a man may 
be allowed to retire with a pension ?a=Yes, 
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29222, Is it not a very reasonable view that 
when a man comes into the Indian Civil Service 
he bas to remain in until a proper period elapses 
when you may say he has given the full service to 
the State in return for the various probation fees 
he has had and the varions privileges that have 
gone to train him? Do you think that in 15 
years he has given that adequate return ?—I 
think he has. I held the view you have been 
urging myself for a considerable time, but I have 
come to the conclusion now that there is really 
nothing to be gained by keeping a man on after 
15 years if he wants to go. I make the pension 
only a subsistence one, practically, only a pittance, 
An Indian very often has a call to religion at 40; 
an Englishman might have the same, a call to 
mission work or anything, and I would let him go. 

29223. I am very doubtful in my own mind 
as to whether at the end of 15 years he has given 
that return ?—I think he has, 

29224, In bringing him in the State has had 
to spend money on his training ?—In the present 
state of the Bombay promotion the State hae spent 
very little on him, Men of my year were receiv- 
ing Rs. 900 a month, or £650 a year, at fourteen 
years’ service. Men of that standing are receiving 
less now. ‘ 

29225. There is a matter which seems.to 
require a little explanation owing to some apparent 
discrepancy. In answer to question (10) you say : 
“T consider that admission to the Civil Service of 
India should be only open to candidates selected 
by nomination in that country.” That of course 
is with reference to Indian candidates ?—Yes. 

29226. Inanswer to question (88) you say ; “I 
see no reason for any change in the existing 
arrangements.” Do you mean to apply that to 
the Judiciary only ?—Yes. I was thinking 
particularly of the difference between Bombay and 
Madras, In Bombay, once a Judge always a 
Judge; he has been through his Judicial training 
and stays. 

29227. With reference to selecting by nomi- 
nation, your proposal I take, it is to select by 
nomination at the age of 18 or 14 ?—14, 

29228. Is not 14 a little late for public 
schools ?—No, 14 is about right I think. 

29229. Have you ever tried to get a boy in at 
14 ?--I have a boy’s name down for 14 now. 

29230. Do you think you are going to get 
him in ?—Yes. 

29281. In sitting down to think it out ag 
though you were a member of this selecting board, 
what would you select on from a body of 
intelligent youths at the age of 14?—I should 
select them on their knowledge of English, their 
ancestry, their manners, their antecedents and 
up-bringing, and eugenics, generally. It is very 
like the Naval Examination. 

29232. Not their educational qualifications ?—~ 
Yes, I should bring them in, 

29233, What sort of educational qualification 
could a boy of 14 present to you to justify you in 
ear-marking him for an important post like this ?— 
He could write a very good English essay and 
English letter, and would know a good deal of 
English Grammar, and possibly do a sum in 
quadratics and Algebra. 

29234, There is not very much indication in 
that of the boy’s future is there ?—I think it is as 
good as anything else you are likely to get. 

29235. At 14 an examination like that is very 
much less definite as an indication of what a boy is 
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going to develop into?—You must not mis» 
understand me. I do not limit it to boys who are 
selected at} 14. They are only those who are 
selected by nomination. There is also another 
system of nomination, merely, as regards loyalty 
and antecedents and things of that sort for the 
general candidate who goes home at the age of 17 
or 18, There are two sorts, one for the 14 years 
old boy for the scholarship, and the other for the 
man who goes direct. 

29236. You would not nominate him too?— 
There is no test of his loyalty or antecedents at 
present except the certificate of birth that I give 
every day. 

29237. You refer to him in your answer to 
question (3)?—Yes. There ought to be some sort 
of test such as the Inns of Courts imposes ona 
candidate for admission to the Bar, that he is 
known and that he comes from respectable stock 
generally, 

29238. Are you aware of the test at the 
Inns of Court ?—No, 

29239. It is purely a paper test ?—I should 
make it a severe one, . 

29240. You refer to “loyalty ” and “ sedition” 
in your answer to question (8). They are exceed- 
ingly difficult things to define, are they not ?~Yes, 

29241. Ifone allows them to sink into one’s. 
mind, are they not very apt to mislead one ?—I 
hope not. 

29242. Supposing, you and I had been on the 
Selection Board three years ago, would we not have 
been so much tempted to regard every member of. 
the Arya Samaj as “seditious” ?—No, I have no 
feeling as regards the Arya Samaj at all. 

29248. I only take that as an illustration of 
the current controversies, at the time, and I refer 
to it for the purpose of indicating to you that when 
you begin to take these questions of “loyalty ” 
and “ sedition ” into your mind you get a flux and 
flow of waves which are exceedingly misleading, 
aud which if they were allowed to sway the mind 
of judges would do certain lads very grave 
injustice ?—~I do not think there would be any 
reasonable risk of injustice. There might be some, 
but I do not think so. 

29244, It is avery difficult thing to define 
what “loyalty ” or what “sedition ” is ?—It is. 

29245, You also agree that many lads coming 
from the most loyal households have shown them- 
selves to be most disloyal and most seditious ?— 
Yes. 

29246. You would aiso agree that many lads 

coming out of an apparently seditious atmosphere 
make very good citizens?—I have not seen 
them. 
29247, With regard to the question of pay, 
you said in reply to Mr. Madge, that you are not 
in favour of a kind of rule of thumb addition ?—I 
do not consider it is within the pale of practical 
politics. No doubt we should all like it. 

29248. Would you take the view that it would 
not be a fair way of dealing with the question that 
the inconveniences and the injustice press with 
varying degrees along the grade, one degree being 
heavier than another ?—Certainly. 


29249. And that we must attend to the degrees 
where the pressure is great ?-—Yes. 

29250. Could you help us by indicating where 
you think the pressure is greatest ?—With men of 
12 years’ service here, 

29251. 
you agree that the pressure is greater at somiv 
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parts than at others? or instance, you get your 
man just rewly out at Rs. 400 a month and he has 
got to spend a good deal of capital on equipment. 
Would one of your suggestions be that instead of 
that man having to spend capital on his equipment 
the Government ought to give him a grant ? --I 
think he might have an outfit allowance as the 


High Court Judge does, but I should raise his pay. 


to start with. 

29252, You are in favour of an outfit allow- 
ance ?—Y es. 

29253. Now he gets what may be called an 
outfit loan which he has to repay, and you think 
part of that loan should be an allowance ?— Certainly, 


29254, Then the next stage is his pay: you 
associate yourself with this Memorandum that has 
been put. in so far as the fact that the pay should 
be increased ?—Yes, 


29255. May I ask whether you agree that 
the initial pay should be Rs. 450?—I want it 
Rs. 500 if the present age is retained, 

29256. 
you think Rs. 450 would be enough ?— Yes. 


29257, Do you think Rs. 400 would be 
enough ? --Yes, with the earlier age. I think there 
is a fair case for Rs. 450. I do not think the case 
is anything like so strong as the case for Rs..500 
is now. 

29258. Now, coming to the upper section, up 
to 12 years’ service, you think that we should 
give.an increased pay there ?—Yes. 

29259. You are disinclined to agree to a 
time-scale ?—I am. 

29260. You think that if these little dectmal 
points were properly attended to we could vet a 
much better system of grading ?—I simply want 
to get a change made in the cadre. We have got 
on without a time-scale so far somehow, and I 
think we could, in future, if the cadre is only 
changed on the lines I indicate. 

29261. Has it not been the experience of every 
Province that, with the greatest care possible, 

_ blocks take place ?—-Yes, but then I would give a 
temporary personal allowance such as was given 
here in 1888 when I came out. 

29262. If you go upon the line of giving a 
temporary personal allowance, that means that you 
have to raise the question every time that some- 
body alleges there is a block ?—Yes. 


29263, Do you agree that you cannot suceess- 
fully raise that question unless the block is fairly 
severe ?—Yes, 

29264, You could not raise it successfully if 
the injustice was done to one man only ?—~No. 

29265. Is that quite fair? If we are going 
to do justice to the Service should not we do justice 
to everybody in it?—There isa very strong case 
for a time-scale, but I do not like it. 


29268. But, if the time-scale was confined to 
the lower Service, where a man’s mind was fresh 
‘and the prospects of a big open field were in front 
of him, do you think it would take so much away 
from his initiative and energy ?—I think the harm 
would be much less. 


29267. After 12 years would you suggest 
_ very much change in pay ?—I want another grade 
of Collectors. 
29268, <A higher grade ? — Yes. 
29269, Would you put it on the scale given in 
ie Memorandum ? —I think so, as far as I remem- 
r it. . 


But if a reduction in age takes place. 





29270. Do they propose here an extra grade of 
Collectors or do they only propose an increased 
scale of pay ’—When I last saw the thing it was 
an extra grade. 

29271. Generally, you associate yourself with 
the Memorandum, do you not ?—Yes. 

29272.. With regard to pensions, I take it that 
on no account do you want to reduce the pension 
below £1,000 for a man who has served his full 
time ?—That is so. 

29273. In reply to Sir Valentine Chirol you 
said, that men coming out did not seem to be aware 
that they had to pay four per cent. of their salaries. 
Is not that their own fault ?—No, 

29274, Is it not properly advertised ?—I do 
not think we received any notice of it at all. I 
had no idea of it. 

29275. It was not due to your own careless- 
ness ?—~No. I thought it was £1,000 a year 
clear from the State. 

29276. So far as you can remember, it was 
owing to the carelessness of the Government ? 
~-I do not blame the Government very much. 
My position rather is that it is admitted that 
expenses have risen and this might be a convenient 
way of giving us something. 

29277, You want your £1,000 given to you 
as a non-contributory pension by the Govern- 
ment ?-—Yes, ; 

29278. You would not object to being com- 
pelled to pay your four per cent. so far as to 
ereate a bonus accumulation which you would 
receive on retiring ?—No, I should like it. 

29279. And which would be regarded as your 
personal property so that if you died it would be 
handed over to your widow or to your heirs ?— 
Yes, it would bea very good thing. 

29280. If the alterations were made which 
we have generally sketched out do you think the 
reputation of the Service would be substantially 
enhanced ?—I think it would. 

29281. Do you think it would lead to a 
better type of men sitting for the examination ?.—- 
I think it would keep up the attractions of the 
Service which at present are inelined to diminish, 

29232. With respect to the question Mr. 
Fisher put to you about headmasters encouraging 
their better boys to go in for the Home Service, 
you would give the reply you gave to him with 
far more confidence if these alterations were 
made ?-—Certainly. 

29283, (Mr. Sly.) I should like you to explain 
more clearly your proposals for the further 


‘employment of Indians. I understand you are 


prepared to recommend, or at least to accept, that 
Indians should be employed in the Civil Service 
up to a maximum of one-sixth ?—Yes, I am pre- 
pared to consider that as an alternative proposal. 
My main position is that we might certainly wait 
and see whether this seven a year is likely to 
continue. 

29284, Does that one-sixth refer only to 
Indian members in the Indian Civil Service, or do 
you also include it in the present listed posts ?-—I 
would pool the listed posts again, 

29285. I understand that you want this ones 
sixth so far as possible to be recruited by open 
competition in England ?—Yes, 

29286, And that you are prepared to encourage 
this system of recruitment by the grant of certain 
scholarships ?—Yes, to backward classes. 

29287. Failing the one-sixth succeeding in 
England under that scheme, what is your 
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alternative method of recruitment in India ?—You 
must have another examination here. 

29288, A separate examination in India ?—Yes, 
with the older age. 

29289. Do you recommend one examination 
for the whole of India, or do you propose separate 
examinations for each Province or main group of 
Provinces ?—It would be preferable to have them 
for each Province, but it would depend on the 
number of vacancies, and probably it would be 
worth while having one for every separate Province. 
It would be better however to have one for the 
whole of India, 

29290. If there was a separate examination 
in India what is your reply to the argument that 
you yourself have partly used, that admission by 
a separate door will not carry with it the same 
prestige and the same position as admission by the 
open door in England ?—We cannot help it. It 
is the same in the political department: men who 
come in from the Army have the prestize. 

29291. Do you lay stress upon the argument 
that admission by a separate examination in India 
would as a matter of fact brand such members 
with « badge of inferiority ?-I do not think the 
brand is really very serious. For instance, the 
statutory civilians were generally received on 
fairly equal terms with the Indian Civil Service, 
and were always treated with the same honour, 
but they had not the prestige; they were not men 
of the Indian Civil Service but they were received 
on more or less the same footing as the men ‘who 
had been through the proper examination in Hag- 
land. 

29292. Was any loss of prestige that the 
statutory civilian suffered due to the method. of 
reernitment, or was it due to the estimate of their 
work, that they ‘were in some cases perhaps 
not so efficient as members recruited by open 
competition? -I always found the statutory 
civilian, when he was good, made himself as 
respected as anyone else, 

29293, And was received on absolutely equal 
terms ?—Not absolutely. There was always the 
feeling which you eannot get over; you cannot 
give him the same prestige he would have from 
the examination. 

29294, Take your own Province, you had a 
separate Sind Commission ?-— Yes. 

29295. Was there any feeling of inferiority in 
regard to members of the Sind Commission who 
were recruited by a different method from that of 
the Indian Civil Service?—I have never served 
in Sind. 

29296. I believe you have had experience of 
the Bombay Political Service in which there are 
two methods of recruitment ?—Yes. 

29297. Was there any difference of treatment 
in the officers recruited by these two different 
methods in the Political Service ? No, there was 
no difference, 

29298. In that Service I believe all the 
members are European, are they not ?—All. 

29299, Do you think that if some of them 
had been Indians the difference of race would have 
accentuated any feeling on that point?—I do not 
think se. 

29300, With regard to your proposed period 
of three years’ probation, coupled with the lowering 

of the age for the examination, I understand that 
you wish the probationers to go through a full 
gourse for an Honours Degree in Law at the 
University ?—I do. 


———= 


29301. And, in addition, to have a very small 
amount of specialised Indian training ?-—Yes, 

29302. It has been suggested to us that the 
main object of the probation should not be to 
induce the probationer to go through a course 
of Law for an Honours Degree or become a 
Barrister, but, that he should have a full course in 
Indian subjects with the object of turning him out 
an Indian expert, for instance, a knowledge of © 
Indian Law, of Indian languages, of Indian 
Sociology, of Indian Ethnology, and particularly, a 
knowledge ofan Indian classical languages so that, 
he might fully appreciate the classical culture of 
India; that the probationer’s course should be 
framed on those lines and not simply for the pur- 
pose of giving him an Honours Course in Law or a 
Barrister’s Degrea. What would be your opinion 
on that alternative proposal for the three years’ 
probation?-—-I wasted an immense amount of 
time at Oxford on the Indian vernaculars, which 
I could have done in three months out here. 
I believe the old course made a man a smatterer. 
Thave felt all through my service a want of know- 
ledge of Law, although, [ am an Executive officer 
pure and simple. 

29303. You spent a two years’ course of 
probation ?—Yes. I think it is better to givea 
man a thorough grounding in Law generally. 
You-can give him special papers in the Indian 
Codes, in the same way as the University 
authorities give special papers to students from 
the Cape in Roman-Dutel¥ Law. 

293014, You still think Law of more import- 
ance than any other specialised Indian subjects ? — 
Yes, Ido not think the other subjects are worth 
very much. I would simply tack on Hindustani 
as the one vernacular. 

293805. Now let us take the probation on the 
assumption that the present age limits are to be 
retained. In that case would you recommend the 
abolitiun of the year’s probation in England 
altogether in order to bring out the candidates 
a year younger ? —I would. 

29306, In that case it would be necessary to 
combine in India the one year’s period of probation 
with the practical training ?—My proposal then 
would be to prolong the practical training. We 
have sketched out a course of reading in the Courts 
in the Presidency town, and so forth, 

29307. Do you think it would be possible 
under those conditions to arrange a combined 
course of probation and training in India, under 
which, for a certain period, the officers should have 
the ordinary training in the district, and for 
another part of the year, or for a separate year, 
should have special instruction in Law and lan- 
guages at some suitable centre ?—There would be 
no difficulty: it is done now in Bombay, at the 
present moment, where the young civilian has 
special instruction in Agriculture, Survey, and 
so forth. 

29308. Would there beany difficulty in giving 
him special instruction in Law and languages ?-— 
Not at all. 

29309. There is one point in regard to your 
proposal for a system of personal allowances on 
which I should like your opinion. It appears to 
me that, under your scheme of personal allowances, 
Government, as the employer, would suffer by 
having to grant personal allowances in cases of 
blocks, whereas, it would have no opportunity of 
making any re‘ention in cases of extremely rapid 
promotion ?—True. 
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29810. But so far as the Government is con- 
cerned your plan would be “ Heads I win, tails 
you lore” ?-—That is true, but the amount is really 
very small and not worth thinking of. 

29811, I think you have already said that 
your objection to a time-scale for Assistants is not 
very strong ’—No, I do not like time-scales gene- 
rally ; I have always had a prejudice against them ; 
but I may say there isa stronger case for them 
now than before, and a stronger case than there 
is ever likely to be. 

29312. Would not some of your objections 
also be met if proper conditions were imposed under 
a time-scale to secure that officers should not 
receive promotion under that time-scale unless 
there were certain guarantees of efficiency in their 
Service ?—I think that could be laid down. 

29313. If you admit a time-scale for Assistant 
Collectors, what is the strong objection to the 
abolition of the grades of Collectors in favour 
of a time-scale for Collectors alone, that instead 
of having Collectors graded as you have at 
present by three grades, Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500, 
Collectors are puton a separate time-scale on 
a salary of Rs. 1,800 rising to Rs. 2,500 ?— 
I cannot see any objection if you can 
get over the initial dislike to the original idea. I 
have a prejudice against all time-scales, but-I..do 
not know why. Logically if we start, I think we 
_ ought to go right through. 

29314. You have not suggested any addition 
to the cadre of the Indian Civil Service in this 
province ?—No. 

29315. Is it not a fact that Bombay already is 
the most highly-staffed Province in India ?-—I# is. 

29316. Do you consider there should be any 
reduction in the Bombay cadre?--No, not at 
present. We are short of Assistants as it is owing 
to special appointments of various sorts. There 
are a large number of special appointments round 
Bombay City and there are peculiar conditions in 
Bombay altogether. 

29317. You have deprecated the proposal that 
Indians should be allowed to join the Indian Family 
Pension Fund and you have based that objection on 
differences in social conditions. If these differ- 
ences can be actuarially estimated and the contri- 
bution of the Indian regulated in order to provide 
the, benefits necessary for him under hig social con- 
ditions, would there be any objection to allowing 
them to join the Fund ?—I think it would be 
almost impossible to calculate it actuarially, from 
enquiries I have made. I understand that if the 
Marriage Act and the Succession Act get thrcugh 
the thing could be worked. 

29318. But if it could be actuarially calculated, 
is there any objection to Indians being allowed 
to join ?—-No, provided these social difficulties can 
be got over ; but I understand they are very serious. 

29319. In regard to the Provincial Service 
J should like you to explain to us why Mamlatdérs 

* were included in the Provincial Service, a position 
that does not exist in any other Provinee of 
India ?—I think the idea at the bottom was to 
place them on the same footing as Subordinate 
Judges and out of deference to their Magisterial 
position, and also to assimilate them as far as 
possible. There has always been a good deal of 
friction between the Subordinate Judges and the 
MA4mlatdérs with regard to their position. 

29320. Your Lower Grade Subordinate Judge 
corresponds to the Munsif in the other Provinces 
of India ?-—Yea. 


29321. If there had been an alteration of the 
title of certain of the lower grades of Subordinate 
Judges to Munsifs, would there have been any 
strong reason for including M&mlatdaérs in the 
Executive Service ?—No. J think perhaps it was 
a tribute to increased efficiency and the increased 
difficulties of the position. 

29322. How has that combination worked ?—~ 
I think it has worked very well. 

29322. Have certain practical difficulties 
occurred in consequence of the combination of 
Mémlatdérs and the Provincial Service ?—No. 
There have been one or two small troubles, but they 
will be removed. It makes some difference from 
the decentralising point of view, but not very 
serious, 

29324, Has it affected prejudicially the re- 
cruitment of the upper division of the Provincial 
Service ?-No, we have very few posts there and 
we have hundreds of applicants. One is being 
advertised now. 

29825. For your upper Provincial Service at 
the present time you recruit, on the average, direct- 
ly only about one candidate a year? On the other 
hand, you recruit from your Mamlatdér Service an 
average of perhaps 8 or 10 a year ?—It may be; 
I do not know the figures exactly; I thought it 
was-four. 

29326. So that, any man who wishes to enter 
the Upper Division of your Provincial Service has 
to start practically on an initial salary of about 
Rs. 50 a month?—Yes, he is put in as a proba- 
tioner and it is merely a subsistence allowance 
whilst learning his work. 

29327. What does he become next?—An 
Aval Karkun on a salary of Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, 

29328. Do you consider that a method of re« 
cruitment so low down in the scale secures ag 
efficient and as good Deputy Collectors as would 
be secured if you had a larger direct recruitment 
to the Upper Division ?—We have only had these 
new Rules in force for two years so that we cannot 
tell, So far the material is good. In my own 
division, it was necessary really to get a mixture 
of castes, otherwise the Brahmanical caste in my 
division would have swamped the whole thing. 

29829. With regard to your proposals for the 
retiiement of inefficient officers, if, as you suggest, 
the power was given to Local Government to 
retire them, do not you think there is a substantial 
danger that this would cause a sense of insecurity 
in tke Service which would react to some extent 
upon recruitment ?—I do not think so. At any 
rate the man does not go away empty-handed ; 
he goes away with a living wage—bread and 
butter anyhow, 

29330. Is there any strong objection to the 
proposal that an officer who is declared by a Local 
Government to be inefficient or is charged with 
being inefficient should have that charge investi- 
gated by a Jury of three senior officers of his own 
Service ?—I think it is prejudicial to discipline, 
Government should be the deciding authority in 
all these matters, 

29331, In regard to the Indian Civil Service, 
you have suggested that for inefficient officers the 
retiring pension should be the same as that given 
for retirement on Medical grounds?—I think I 
said two-thirds. . 

29882. Not in your answer to question (124) ? 
—— You are quite right. 

29338, When you deal with the Provincial 
Service you suggest that they should have only 
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two-thirds ?—I meant it should be only two-thirds 
for both. 

29334, You have also given an opinion oppos- 
ing any reduction in the amount of furlough due 
to officers. If the statistics prove, which the 
statistics given us in Bombay do, that officers only 
take 66 per cent. of the furlough at present admis- 
sible under the Rules, what strong objection is 
there to reducing the amount of furlough, especial- 
ly if by that meaus you can secure better allow- 
ances during furlough ?—I think it is a wrong way 
of doing it. It would be much better to raise 
furlough allowances all round. It is going to 
impose a heavy charge on the State. Supposing a 
man is out here for twenty-five years, he is drawing 
high pay practically for the whole of that time, 
and he will be on furlough for two years instead 
of five, and there must be a considerable increase 
in the total cost to the State. 

29335. If we find that the amount of furlough 
taken at present is only about two-thirds of that 
admissible under the rules, and that a substantial 
portion of it is taken by a man at the end of his 
Service when he has really made up his mind to 
retire, what objection can there be to striking 
off a certain amount of that furlough ?—I 
think it might run the risk of causing a block 
in promotion. I thought the matter out the other 
day but I have forgotten what conclusion L-came 
to. 

29336, There is one minor point on which T 
think there has been a certain amount of misappre- 
hension with regard to the practice in Bombay. 
You have referred to a period of seven months’ 
camping. Does that refer only to Assistant 
Collectors ?—Yes. 

29337. The Collector as a matter of fact does 
not do seven months’ camping ?— The Collector is 
bound to do four, but he does about five months, 
as a matter of fact. ; 

29338. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to your 
answer to question (88), what is your main objec- 
tion to the differentiation of the duties of the 
Executive and Judicial functions ?—There are a 
great many. Expense is one. 

29339. Do you mean that there will be a 
larger Judicial body required ?—Yes. 

29340. Do not you think that any possible 
expense on that account can be defrayed from the 
profit that the State makes from Court-fees ?— 
No, unless you mean that. these resident magis- 
trates are to encourage litigation in order to pay 
for themselves. 

29341. I am not considering the resident 
Magistrates; I am considering the proposal that 
has been made tous by some witnesses that the 
magisterial powers of Executive officers, excepting 
the preventive powers under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, should be transferred to Judges, and 
that Civil and Criminal Justice should be adminis- 
tered by the present body of Subordinate Judges, 
and that they should be put, as they are so far as 
Civil justice goes, under the District and Sessions 
Judges. If that scheme is accepted it will cost 
more in the way of strengthening the present 
Subordinate Judicial Service ?—Yes. 

29342. That expense cancertainly be defrayed 
from the profit the State at present makes from 
Court fees 21 imagine thatthe profit from Court 
fees goes into the Provincial Exchequer. 

29348, Wherever it goes that isa matter for 
arrangement, but if this profit is made from the 
Department for the administration of justice, and 
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if the interests of the administration of justice 
require it, I suppose that Fund is capable of being 
utilised for that purpose ?—I do not admit that 
the interest of the administration requires it. ‘ 

29344, I gathered that from your answer, but 
supposing it is in the interest of justice, then the 
objection to expense would disappear if there is 
this fund, which ean be so utilised ?—-But there is 
not this fund. 

29845, You mean there is no profit from the 
administration ?—There is the ordinary Revenue, 
but it is not a fund ear-marked for justice as far ag 
I understand. 

29846. The source of it is the administration ' 
of justice, is it not ?—Yes. 

29347. The amount which is put down as 
profit from that department proceeds from the 
administration of justice. Court fees are paid by 
litigants in order that they may get justice. But 
at any rate one of your items is expense ?— Yes, 

29348, What other objection? —They are not 
wanted ; you do not want more officials, as the 
present men do the work very well. It is no use 
putting up a second man to do work that one man 
already does well. There is no complaint against 
the Mamlatdér Magistrate. 

29349. In every Province every unofficial 
witness who has been questioned on the point, 
advocates and recommends the separation ?—It has 
been advocated for twenty-five years. 

29350. If the public feel that the combination 
does not answer well, is not that entitled to some 
weight against the official opinion that the present. 
Magistracy does well? You cannot say there is 
no complaint, because we cannot ignore the large 
body of unofficial evidence which does desire this 
change, and if there is anything at the bottom of 
that desire, it cannot be said, there is no complaint 
put forward ?—~It is a matter of policy. 

29351, What training do your magisterial 
officers have in Criminal Law ?—They pass through 
their departmental examination. 

29852. Beyond the Law that they get for their 
departmental examination, have they ever studied 
any Criminal jurisprudence or any Criminal Law 
as such ?—No, 

29353. The body of Subordinate Judges I am 
speaking of are a body of persons who have 
received regular training in Law, Criminal as 
well as Civil ?—Certainly. 

29354. The Collector of Bombay has no cri+ 
minal powers, has he ?—No. 

29355. In the Presidency the Magisterial and 
Executive functions have always been separated, 
have they not ?—I do not think so, not in the 
early years of the century. 

29856. But, for a very large number of years 
now ?—Yes. 

29357. Have there been any complaints on 
account of the Collector of Bombay not having any 
Criminal powers ?—I know nothing about Bombay 
City, but, so far as I know, there have not. 

29358, There, at any rate, you have an instance 
where the separation has been effected without 
causing any serious dislocation of the administra- 
tion ?—I cannot argue about Bombay. I under- 
stand the Commissioner of Police has peculiar 
powers, powers which belong fo the District 
Magistrate up-country. 

29359. I should like to have your candid 
opinion about a feeling which the publie have. 
Take these special offences under the Abkéri and 
Forest Aéts. The Bar and the public feel that the 
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Subordinate Magistracy do not act quite inde- 
pendently in cases coming under those special 
Acts ?—I have seen it stated. 

29360. Would you attach any importance to 
that complaint coming from the public ?—No. 

29861. Therefore in your opinion a feeling on 
the part of the public that they are not getting 
justice is not to be noticed ?—I should ask you to 
define “ public’’ first of all. 

29362. I define the public as those persons to 
whom you have to administer justice and who are 
not Executive officers themselves ?—I imagine that 
persons aggrieved by the action of magistrates 
have a right to appeal, and there is an elaborate 
chain of appeals that exist in no other country in 
the world, and they can bring any injustice 
forward. 

29863. But if the public feel that, is it not an 
item to be taken into consideration ?—I should 
have to ask, first of all, whether there are any 
facts to justify the public feeling it. I have 
not heard of any appeals in the High Court on any 
matters connected with the Forest Acts, 

29364. Assuming, that the public feel that 
they are not getting proper justice in these cases, 
is not that an element to be taken into considera- 
tion ?— Certainly not. If the feeling is unjustified 
by facts I should not take.it into consideration: 

29365. Therefore, the belief of the public that 
justice is not properly administered, although 
perfect justice may in fact be administered, is of 
no importance ?—I am not prepared to answer that. 
If. the public feeling is there it must rest on 
_ something. 

29366, I am asking you to assume that if 
is the public feeling. If it is, would you disregard 
it ?—1 do not admit, in the first place, that there 
is such a thing as public feeling. 

29367. I quite admit that you are of opinion 
that the public are perfectly satisfied with the sort 
of justice they are getting, but I am now asking 
you to assume for a moment that there does exist 
on the part of the public a feeling that they do 
not get proper justice in the class of cases I have 
described. If there is that feeling then my 
question is only whether you would regard it or 
disregard it?—I should endeavour to ascertain 
whether it was justified by facts, and if it were 
not justified by facts 1 should certainly disregard 
it. There are very few cases under the Abkdari 
Act and Forest Act and they can be all examined in 
detail. 

29368. May I know whether your ground for 
definitely stating that the Magistracy is absolutely 
accurate in those cases is simply because there are 
no appeals ?—I have not committed myself to any 
statement that they are absolutely accurate, [ 
suppose they are as fallible as other mortals, but 
T have had no cases brought to my notice in which 


there has been any serious failure of justice in the 


last three years, 

29369. I thought xgyou said a few minutes 
back that you have not heard of any serious 
appeals ?-—I have not. 

29370, Is it because there are no appeals that 
you think that the evil does not exist ?—Yes. 

29871. But, appeals are not possible in all 
cases, are they ?—Practically, they are always 
possible. No District Magistrate will throw out 
an appeal. An officer goes through all the papers 
and sees if there is a failure of justice. 

29372, The High Court would, perhaps, see a 
hundred more reversals if you gave the High 
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Court the power to go into the facts ?—There has 
been always one appeal before it gets to the High 
Court, even on revision. 

29373. In those cases in which the High 
Court has only got revisional powers you cannot say 
that the High Court can go into facts ?—I cannot 
generalise what the High Court does. I can only 
take the facts that have come to my notice, and I 
have not seen a single case of misuse of powers in 
Abkéri or Forest cases in the three years that I 
have been in charge of my division. 

29874, If the members of the Bar have 
occasionally instances of this kind to which they 
can speak from their own experience, would you 
admit that there was some basis for it ?—If they 
have cases it is their duty to bring them up to the 
Appellate Court. If they have not done so they 
have not done their duty to the profession. 

29375. If they say there is that complaint, 
would you say it was untrue?—These are all 
assumptions and I am not prepared to answer. 

29376. I want to ask you now a few questions 
about your answer to question (3) and your answers 
to cognate questions (6), (10) and (12). I gather 
that you do not advocate a change unless itis neces- 
sary ?—No. 

29377, It seems from those answers that you 
do-advocate a change so far as the open competi- 
tive examination in England is concerned for the 
Indians ?—-You mean the certificate of loyal stock 
and that sort of thing ? 

29378. J mean what you say in your answers 
to questions (3), (6), (10), and (12) ?—To that 
extent I do. 

23379, You think that it is not suited to the 
Indians although it is suited to the Europeans ?— 
Ido not think I say that anywhere. I say an 
Indian should not be allowed to appear at the open 
examination before reasonable care has been taken. 

29350. The present system of open competi- 
tion is suited to the Europeans and is not suited to 
the Indians ; is not that so ?—Yes, broadly. 

29381. That is your position ?—Examination 
tempered by nomination, or nomination tempered 
by examination. 

29382. So far as the Indians go, the present 
system of open competition in England you believe 
is not suited for the admission of Indians into the 
Civil Service ?—TI think my original main position 
was that I wanted to leave the examination as it 
was, subject to this, that I allowed no Indian to 
go up until his loyalty had been vouched for by 
certificates obtained in this country. 

29383. Am I reading your answers (8), (6), (10) 
and (12) correctly when I say they mean that the 
door of the open competition is suited to Europeans 
but it is not suited for admission of Indians into 
the Civil Serviee ?—No, I do not think go. 

29384. (Chairman.) The point Mr. Chaubal 
wishes to get from you is that in the case of 
Indians in India you would require nomination 
in addition to examimation, whereas for English- 
men you advocate open eXamination ?—That is 
80. 
29385. (Mr, Chaubal.) My question is that the 
answers, so far as I can make them out mean, that 
the present open door, whilst suited for Europeans, is 
not suited for Indians. Is that in effect what 
you mean ?—I will go as far as this, if you like, 
{say I do not advocate absolutely unrestricted 
admission to the open examination in England of 
Indians without definite guarantees from India as 
to their respectability, ete. 
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29386. That is the drift of your answer to 
question (3) ?—Yes. 

29387. Do you suggest that on account of 
any mischief or evil that you find at present in the 
cadre ?—That is a personal question, I think, I had 
better not answer. 

29388. Itis not a persoual question but one 
arising directly out of your answer ?—I do not 
desire to answer that. 

29389. Yousay: “If regard is had to mere 
ability to pass examinations the youth who comes of 
a high and loyal family and one who has passed his 
life in an atmosphere of sedition stand on the same 
level,” and also: “ Political conditions being what 
they are, some form of nomination which will 
prevent candidates of one caste or one section of 
caste securing an undue proportion of the appoint- 
ments and will ensure as far as possible that they 
come of good and lawful stock is absolutely 
necessary.” Am J tc take it that those remarks 
do not apply to the present Indian material that 
we have got through the English door ?—-I decline 
to answer. 

99390. Ttake it from your answers to those 
questions and similar questions in the Provincial 
Service that you do not like a majority from any 
one class, although it be more largely an intellectual 
class, to go into the Service P——No. : 

99391. On what does your objection rest ?— 
The desirability of the general admixture of castes. 
Every class in the community should have its share 
in the Government. 

29392. Supposing, you had a Service manned 
entirely by Brahmans, if they worked efficiently, 
what would be the objection to that ?—I think it 
is undesirable that one class should monopolise 
that position and power. It is not a very good 
thing for the class for one thing. 

99393. Is not this at the bottom of it, that, we 
find class bias and sectional favouritism an evil 
which we try to remedy by the employment of 
different members of different communities Pewee 

inly. 
eon. Tt is in respect of that that my question 
arises. Can you divide or do away with this class 
bias or sectional favouritism by taking men from 
different sections and communities ?—We hope to 
do away with it in that way and by the effect of 
education generally. We hope that with educa- 
ion it will disappear. ; 

+10 9395. Sapposing: you had at present in the 
office a majority of Bréhmans and you introduced 
¢wo other communities, Parsees or Muhammadans, 
the natural result would be that class bias would 
divide itself into three different directions ?— Yes, 

99396, It is not that you find the other com- 
munities immune from class bias ?——No. 

99397. With regard to your system of nomina- 
tion and selection, was not the old statutory 
Service worked by a system of nomination ?— 


Yes4308. Am I yight in supposing that the 
object of the last Public Service Commission in 
having these inferior posts listed, the nine Assist- 
ant Collectors, was in order that it should form 
a recruiting ground ee a a headsbips of the 
‘strict 2—- You are not right. 
7890. What was the object ?——There was no 
object, that I know of, if you read the report. 
29400. But when the nme posts of Assistant 
Collectors were recommended to be transferred to 
the Provincial Service, was the object simply to 
gwell out the Provincial Service ?—There was no 





object as regards their forming the training ground 
for Collector. 

29401. Were not they intended as posts to 
which the Members of the Provincial Service could 
aspire as something higher if they showed them- 
selves fit ?~Not necessarily. 

29402. Do you think it was only a curtail- 
ment of the Civil Service cadre ?—Yes. 

29403. That there were nine unnecessary 
Assistant Collectors and three unnecessary Assist- 
ant Judgeships ? —No, I do not think you could 
put it that way. I think it was a concession to 
the aspirations of Indians that these additional posts 
were placed at their disposal. 

29404. I am not speaking of the two Judge- 
ships and the two Collectorships?—They are all 
on the stme footing ; I ean give you the reference 
in the report. 

29405. The Assistant Judgeships have re- 
mained as Assistant Judgeships, have they not ?— 
There are three District Judgeships and three 
Assistant Judgeships. 


29406. Iam now referring only to the lower 
posts : the three Assistant Judgeships which were 
left open to the Provincial Service are still Assist- 
ant Judgeships, are they not ?—There are three 
District Judgeships and three Assistant Judge- 
ships, just as there are two Collectorships and nine 
Assistant Collectorships. 


29407. I am speaking of the three Assistant 
Judgeships which were Assistant Judgeships in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre and are Assistant 
Judgeships now ?—I do not know much about 
Judicial work. 


9348, They are called Assistant Judges at 
present ?—I do not know anything about them. 


29409, In your Executive branch they are 
not dalled Assistant Collectors ?—That is true, 


29410, When a man is recruited direct to the 
Provincial Service he first gets into a grade of 
Rs. 300 ?— Yes. 

29411, And when he onee has got there, there 
is no distinction observed as regards those persons 
recruited in any other way and these direct recruit- 
ments ; they all rise according to the exigencies of 
the service ?-—Yes. 

29412. The old Executive Prowincial Service 
consisted entirely of Deputy Collectors ?—TYes. 


29413. When the serviee was constituted the 
Judicial Department began with Rs, 150 while 
the Executive Provincial Service began with 
Rs, 300 ?—Y¥ es, 


29414. And it is only because you have now 
put your Mémlatdérs into the Provincial Service 
that the lower grade of the Subordinate Judgeship 
corresponds with Mémlatdér ?—It happens to be 
so, but whether it is cause and effect is another 
question. 

29415. The coincidence destroys the constant 
demand made for raising the status of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service as it was before the 
amalgamation ?—I do not know much about 
judicial matters really. 


29416. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to pay, in your auswer to question (94) there are two 
things that in Bombay are put before us. First 
of all there is the desirability of a general rise 
in the pay of the Civil Service, which has been 
represented to us in all the different Provinces, 
and then special considerations in the case of 
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Bombay owing to the rise of prices >—I am simply 
trying to make out our case as strongly as I can. 

28417. Do you think that with a rise in pay 
such as is advocated in almost every Province you 
would fairly meet the claims of the Bombay 
Civilians, or do you think in addition to the rise 
there should be some special compensation for the 
dearness of living in Bombay ? The case was 
brought before us very strcngly in Burma where 
they proposed a definite Burma allowance ?—We 
' have a Sind allowance. What I have urged with 
regard to Bombay is liberality, and for special 
localities there might be allowances, a sumptuary 
allowance, for instance, in places such as Ahmedabad 
where there is much entertaining to be done. 

29418, This is not based upon the dearness of 
living generally throughout Bombay ?—It is 
always rather hard’ to differentiate one Province 
from another as regards the whole scale of salary, 
and to get over that particular difficulty I have 
urged that Bombay should participate in any 
general rise that might be going and that the 
proposals I put forward should be sanctioned and 
House Rent allowances and other allowances 
given to meet special circumstances, 

29419. But you do not think it is important 
that the Presidency should have what Burma 
claims, a specific Bombay Presidency allowance ?—— 
No, I would not say that. 

29420. With regard to this special sumptuary 
allowance, has the cost of entertaining in these 
places gone up very much?—I think it has gone 
up @ good deal. The general prices of provisions 
have gone up enormously. 

29421, Have you any objection to specifying 
the places ?—No; I refer to Bombay in particular 
but it is right throughout the Presidency. Prices 
are enormous everywhere. 

29422. Would you say where you would ask 
for sumptuary allowances ?—Rdjkote, Karachi, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and _ possibly 
Belgaum. 

29423. Who are the class of people who have 
to be entertained in those places?—‘The class now 
is much Jarger than it used to be. 

29424, In Bombay and Karé&chi I suppose 
there is a very large unofficial European popu- 
lation {—Yes. 


29425. And they are a great tax ?—I cannot 
speak of Bombay and Kardéchi as I have not been 
in Bombay since 1897, and I have no experience 
of Karachi at all. 


29426. Have you been to places where there 
is a large unofficial European population ?—No. 
I served four or five years in Madras, and I was 
three years in Bombay between 1894—7, but of 
late years I have’not been. 


29427. Has the cost of entertaining risen in 
other places of which you have had personal 
experience owing to the change in the social habits 
of the Indians?—Not only that, but general 
rise of prices, the dearness of living generally. 

29428, How does that affect the cost of 
entertaining in an up-country staticn, where it is 
not very heavy ?—In Poona it is very heavy, but 
Poona is not an ordinary mufassal station. I am 
only speaking of the special places. 

29429, To what class of persons would you 
attach the sumptuary allowance? Generally the 
Commissioner, the Political Agent at Rajkote, 
and the Collectors in some places. I would not 
give it to the Collector of Poona at present. 


29430. On what class of officer do you think 
the obligation of entertainingefalls most heavily ?— 
The Commissioner. : 

29481, Would you recognise anything below 
that ?—Possibly people who have political duties, 
for instance, the Agent for the Sardars might be 
considered. 

29432. Has he political duties ?—Yes, 

29433. Has he to entertain ?—Yes, quite sub- 
stantially. 

29434, Do you think there has been an in- 
crease in what we may call the unreasonable de- 
mands of hospitality upon public officers 9—No. 

29435. We hear that the unofficial class have 
become somewhat exacting in certain places ?—We 
have had no experience of that in Poona. 

29436. You think that such claims as are 
made it is wise politically to satisfy ?— Certainly. 

29437. (Lord Ronaldshay.) How many dis- 
tricts are there in your Division ?— Seven. 

29438. Do you think that any of those dis- 
tricts are too large for effective supervision by 
one man ?—No; there was one, but it was split. 

29439. Do you think that in Bombay Presi- 
dency there is no necessity to carry that policy 
further aod sub-divide any of the districts ?—J 
do nct think so. With the recent re-distribution 
in Sind I think they are all down to reasonable 
sizes, 

29440, Have you any Additional Magistrates 
in any of your Bombay Districts, a man appointed 
to take all the magisterial work off the shoulders of 
the Collector ?— No. In Poona the Collector has a 
Personal Assistant, who does a good deal of odd 
magisterial work in the way of special enquiries. 
That is all, 

29441. That is not the same thing as they 
have in Madras and Bengal ?—No. 

29442, You have honorary Magistrates in 
Bombay ?—~Yes, a good many. In Poona there are 
four Benches and three first class honorary Magis- 
trates sitting. 

29443. Do they do a considerable amount of 
work ?——In Poona they doa good deal. There you 
can get a retired official who is willing to work, 
but in some places you cannot get this material. 

29444, From whom are the honorary Magis- 
trates usually recruited ?—When they sit in- 
dividually they are generally retired Government 
officers, but the Benches are generally big land- 
owners, the same class as the J. P. in England. 


29445, With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians to the higher service, you think that any 
Indian so recruited except through the competitive 
examination in England would be regarded as in 
rather an inferior class?——-He cannot have the 
cachet. 


29446. ‘There are different ways in which you 
might recruit Indians to the higher services; you 
might recruit them by means of a separate exami- 
nation in this country, or by promotion from the 
ranks of the Provincial Service. Would a man 
who entered the superior service by means of a 
separate examination in this country have any 
advantage in the matter of prestige over the man 
who was promoted from the ranks of the Provincial 
Service ?——-I think he would. Examination in 
this country is a tremendous cachet. There is an 
elaborate graduation of examinations in the 
public mind. 


29447. In your opinion, is a scholastic exami- 
nation the best test of the capacity of an Indian 
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for admiristrative work ?— No, I do not think it 
is a good test of anybody, but it is the only one 
which we have, unless you go right back to 
nomination. 

29448. Youdo not think it would be such a 
good test as a certain number of years’ service in 
the Provincial Service ?— No. 

29449. So that the probability is that if it 
were decided to have a separate system of recruit- 
ment to the higher service in thia country you 
would get a more efficient and satisfactory reeruit 
if you promoted a picked man from the Provincial 
Service than if you merely had a separate examin- 
ation out here?—I think if you go in for a 
competitive examination pure and simple, you will 
get a better man in the main promoted from the 
ranks. We look at university degrees and college 
professor's reports and so forth as regards intel- 
lectual attainments. 


29450. I am referring to recruitment from 
the Provincial Service to the higher service. You 


of course in your official capacity have had large. 


opportunities of seeing the work of the Provincial 
Service ?—- Yes. 


29451. Do you think it would be possible to 
pick a Provincial Service man at a fairly young age 
with a view to promoting him to the Commission 
of the Province ?—Yes. 


. 29452, There would be no great difficulty in 
doing that ?—~No. 

29458, You do not think to do that would 
create discontent in the ranks of the Provineial 
Service gencrally?—I do not think so; it is 
practically being done now. 


29464. You told Mr. Chaubal that appeals in 
Forest and Abkari cases were very rare. ‘l'o whom 
does an appeal lie?—To the Collector sitting as 
District Magistrate, or to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, provided he has appellate powers. 


29455. Would an appeal of that kind involve 
the defendant in any expenditure ?-—No, 


29456. Is there an appeal beyond the Col- 
lector ?—- No, only a revision after that. 


29457. You say the Government of India 
have recently circulated proposals for altering the 
leave system and you eay that those proposals 
have received the approval of nearly everyone in 
this Presidency. Could you tell me briefly what 
are the main changes which the Government of 
India propose in the present leave rules ?—That 
leave may be taken whenever the oflicer can be 
spared on the regimental system. 


29458 Does that mean that an officer is to 
have a leave ledger and is to be able to take his 
leave whenever he wants it, however short his 
service, provided that it is convenient to the Local 
Government ?—Yes, and the fixed limit of 
eighteen months between periods of leave is to 
disappear and the convenience of the administration 
is to be the consideration. 


29459. That proposal has the approval of the 
service ?— Very strongly. 

99460. (Mr. Heaton.) What is your opinion 
of a suggestion that has been made, that 
an Assistant Collcetcr should undergo a part of his 
training by being placed in sole charge of some 
outlying Taluka, away from the headquarters, as 
Méamlatdér for a period of say one year ?— I think 
a year is rather long but for o short pericd it 
would be a very goodidea, _ 
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29461, After what period of service is an . 
Assistant Collector usually placed in charge of a - 
sub-division ?— About one year. 

20462, And a Magisterial Officer ?—He gets. 
first class powers in about two years and probably 
Appellate powers between three and four years, 

29468, If you turn to the paper that represents 
the suggestions of the service, the last item. 
speaks of the possible reduction of passage 
money on the P. & O.; that need not be limited 
to the P. & O., as there are many other com- 
panies ?—~Yes, there is the Austrian-Lloyd, the 
Messagerie, Ellermans, the Anchor Line, and so 
on, and it might be pussible to enter into arrange- 
ments with them. 

29464, And you think that would be a fair 
thing for the Government to do? —I think it might 
possibly, but I do not urge it very much; I am 
not particularly keen on it. , . 

29465. With regard to Court-fees, I under- 
stand, that what was passing in your mind was. 
this, that to increase the number of Subordinate 
Judges sufficiently to enable them to do the 
magisterial work would mean a very considerable 
increase in expenditure ?—Yes. 

29466, But, it would not mean any increase in 
Court fees receipts?—None. Unless the Court 
fostered litigation, , 

29467. Magisterial work does not bring in 
much in the way of Court fees ?— No. 

29468. So that you would have increased cost 
while the revenue remained the same ?-— Exactly, 

29469. So that there would be actually an 
increase in cost?—Very large. All the Sub- 
ordinate Judges, in my opinion, are very much - 
over-worked and you will have to have additional: 
men, 

29470, Is it not a fact that personal allowances 
never come into operation until the block is fully 
declared ?—That is true. 


29471. That is to say, until the evil is 
there ?—Yes, 


29472, But, a time-seale would act as a pre- 
ventive ?—That is perfectly true. 

' 29473, Have you looked into question (72) 
which describes the principle on which the service 
is recruited and the division into superior and 
inferior posts ?——Yes, I have been into all those 
figures. 


29474 Do you think that the condition of 
affairs in Bombay is very largely due to the fact 
that they have not recruited really on the basis of 
superior posts but have recruited on the basis of 
the total number of posts ?—That is co. 


29475. That has produced a much larger 
number of men who can at one time only hold 
inferior posts, and that delays promotion very 
seriously ?— Yes. 


29476. It has been suggested that certain 
appointments really ought to be superior which are 
now claesed as inferior ; so that you might possibly 
set matters right by having a proper allocation 
of superior posts?—That is what I have been 
contending for as against the time-scale. 

29477. The Judicial Department claim that 
men who are hearing Civil appeals and who are 
trying important Sessions cases are holders of 
suyerior posts in reality whatever they might be 
called in fact ?—I have heard that argued. 

29478, With reference to examinations, under 
the present system of combining the Indian Civil 
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Service with the Home Civil Service and the 
Colomal, I snppose many men pass in who cannot 
be said to regard India as a chosen career ?— 
Exactly. 

29479. They take the examination because it 
offers itself ?~-Yes. 

29480. Do you think there would be any 
advantage in separating the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service, so that only those would 
compete who had really faced the idea of an Indian 
career and chosen it ?—If you are to keep the 
present age I think the examinations must 
remain joint. I think, perhaps, we gain more 
than we lose. 

29481, With reference to the distribution of 
Indians in separate colleges, do you think that an 
Indian who was by himself or one of two ata 
college, would have a better or a worse chance of 
entering into intimate association with his fellows 
at the college ?—-I should say he would have a 
much better chance from what I have seen, 


29422, You said that throughout your service 
you felt the disadvantage of not having had a 
training in Law. Could you tell us very briefly 
why that is a disadvantage ?—I have often found 
a difficulty in following arguments and judgments 
and that sort of thing, and it would have been 
extremely useful. Of late years, I have been.a 
considerable time on Land Record work in which 
a knowledge of Law would have been most useful, 
I think if I had been thoroughly grounded 
in Law, I would have grasped various positions 
very much more easily. 

20483, It has been said that every Indian 
Civisian has to be a lawyer whether he wishes to 


be or not. Do you think there is any truth in 
that ?— He certainly ought to be a lawyer. 

29484. With reference to Hazoor Deputy 
Collectors who are resident Magistrates, do not you 
think there is some ditadvantage in combining the 
duties of a Treasury Officer with the duties of a 
Magistrate ?-—Yes, tvere is occasionally in the case 
of officers who have been pure accountants, 
throughout their service. When the Hazoor 
Deputy Collector isan old Districts Deputy Col- 
lector, I do not think it matters very much, 

29485, I was thinking of a more everyday 
difliculty., Do not the interruptions to the magis- 
terial work amount to something very consis 
derable ?—~I do not think they need if the arrange- 
ment is properly made. His account work ought 
to be over by 3 or 2-30 o’clock. 


29486. You would have him do his account 
work at certain stated times and not mix up the 
two kinds of work ?—That is so, 


29487. In reply to question (24) of the Provin- 
cial Civil Service questions you give a proposed 
scale for Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, it is not a very 
good one. ven now, I could not do it any better. 
The number of posts m the first three grades are 
very small. 

29488, That means, inevitably, slowness of 
promotion and hope deferred ?— Yes. 

29489, (Mr. Joglekar.) Why have you rege 
tricted the increase of expenditure to Rs, 20,000 P— 
You can work out as much more, as you like, 
provided the money is forthcoming, 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Buickasl RacuunatH MgHENDALE, Esq., Subordinate Judge, 


Written answers relating to the Indtan 
Civil Service. 


- 29490 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty t~The 
following answer is made only with a desire to 
express a particular view. My opinion is in 
favour of a system of a simultaneous examination 
in India and England open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty subject to 
the following restrictions :—(i) Those who have 
' successfully come out of the test should pass a 
period of probation from one to two years in 
England where they may have the benefit of a 
first-hand English education by remaining in 
the midst of the English society. (ii) A maxi- 
mum proportion should be fixed, for the time 
being, of the number of recruitments which 
could be made out of those who have appeared 
for the competitive test in India. This will, it 
is hoped, lead to the following results: (i) The 
Indian official, it will be difficult to deny, will, 
by reason of having long ceased to belong to 
the governing race and of a decidedly inferior 
general culture, often show a certain lack of 
. personal courage, general breadth of view, sense 
of responsibility, decision, method, and a willing- 
-ness to take the initiative. There is nothing to 
show, however, that given the opportunities and 
a superior education which is congenial to the 
development of these qualities, the Indian officer 
will not gradually unfold these qualities. Inall 


probability, the Indian official will after some 
experience prove no unequal of his European 
brother, although he may have passed the com- 
petitive test in India only. (ii) The preponder. 
ance of the English element in the Administration 
is now and for all the time to which we can 
foresee indispensable. And the fixing of a 
maximum of the Indian element will not only 
check unusual preponderance of any particular 
class of the Indian community in the Indian 
Civil Service, but will ensure English methods 
of administration, as both safe-guarding that 
character of the Administration and as an 
educative influence upon the other officers in 
the art of government. 


Written anawers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 


29491 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 
19th August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you an 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?7— 
The conditions are generally suitable. Condition 
No. vii in paragraph 3 of the Government rego- 
lution referred to in the question lays down 
that seniority alone should not give a claim to 
appointments to the grade of Rs. 500 a month 
and higher grades. It would be desirable to 
mention, affirmatively, though not in a hard 
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and fast way, what would give claim to such 
appointment. 

29492 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your province. Are these rules suit- 
able,or have you any recommendation to make 
for their alteration ?—(The reply refers to the 
Judicial branch only so far as the appointment 
of Sub-Judges is concerned) The rules should 
be altered so as to have the following effects :— 
G@) The recruitment should be directly from 
among the practising pleaders, except as men- 
tioned below (v). (ii) To ensure securing good 
candidates, the certificate about full and conti- 
nuous practice should be more specific, (iii) To 
prevent disappointment, after long waiting, 
it should be notified at the beginning of each 
year that such and such men—the number 
being determined according to the probable 
number of vacancies—-from among those who 
have qualified by the necessary examination 
just three years ago have been selected for 
appointments as Sub-Judges. After such selec- 
tion the list of those who have passed the 
qualified test during such year should be treated 
as closed. (iv) A candidate once selected should 
not have occasion to revert. A certain number 
of posts should be added to the cadre, with a 
view to providing for men in the stage of 
probation. (v) Except in so far as it would. be 
indispensable to have men with a high legal 
training, whom it would not be possible to 
attract to service otherwise than by a prospect 
of being ultimately appointed as Sub-Juages for 
posts which now go by the name of qualifying 
posts and which remove the bar of age restriction, 
such posts should not be treated as qualifying 
posts and should not be allowed to have the 
effect of removing the bar of age restriction. 

29493 (3). Please see the statement showing 
the constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, 
reproduced as Appendix B to these questions, 
and state whether the information is correct for 
your province. If not, what alterations are 
required?—(The reply refers to the Judicial 
branch only.) The intormation in the statement 
referred to is not correct in the following 
particulars :—(i) It does not include the posts 
of District and Sessions Judges and Assistant 
Judges, which are. described as listed posts. 
(ii) It does not include the posts of the Pro- 
vincial Small Causes Court Judges. (iii) The 
number of posts on Rs. 500 is not 8 as shown 
therein but 10. (iv) The number of posts on 
Rs. 300 is not 22 as shown therein but 23. 
(v) The number of posts on Rs. 200 is not 86 
as shown therein but 35. 

23494 (4). Please state the different systems 
of recruitment that have been adopted for the 
Provincial Civil Service, the periods for which 
they were in force, and the number of officers 
recruited year by year in your province under 
each system since its formation ?—(The reply 
has reference only tothe Judicial branch.) It 
appears that till some time after the passing of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act XIV of 1869, the 
High Court had a hand in the nomination 
of the Sub-Judges. In 1873 or thereabouts an 
arrangement was arrived at between the High 
Court and the Government, under which fresh 
appointments as Sub-Judges were made by 
Government, as also appointments to the grade 
of Rs. 500 and upwards. The recruitments have 


been made, in accordance with section 22 of the 
said Act, from among Bachelors of Law and 
persons who had passed a test introduced by the 
High Court in 1868 or so. Practically, the 
same system of recruitment has been in vogue 
even after the introduction of the ™ Provincial 
Service ”’ so called in 1899-98, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mision in 1886-87, 


29495 (6). What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of re- 
cruitment, which method has proved themost satise 
factory, and what changes, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (4) nomination, (c) combined nominas 
tion and examination, or (7) some other method ?_ 
Please describe fully the system that you recom- - 
mend ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) What the method of reeruitment 
was before 1869 does not appear clearly. But 
the result of such recruitment was not found 
to be satisfactory. This led to the method of 
recruitment referred to in answer to question (4). 
Such method has on the whole been found to 
be satisfactory. I would recommend for direct 
recruitment the system of combined nomination 
and examination (required as a qualification 
under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts. 
Act) as now prevailing with the alterations 
suggested above in answer to question (2). 


29496 (5). Please state the number of natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty other than “ Natives 
of India” recruited in your province in each 
year ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) | 
There are none. 


29497 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents 
of the province should ordinarily be recruited P— 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch.) 
There are only two men in a cadre of over 100, 
They are both from South Kénara District . 
which at one time, with Northern Kanara 
District, formed part of the Madras Presidency, 
The recruitment should, of course, ordinarily 
come from only the residents of the province, 
But this need not come in the way of an 
occasional recruitment, from the sister provinees, 
especially from bordering districts, the residents 
of which have more than fleeting interests in the 
province to which the appointment is to be 
made, 


29498 (8). Are allclasses and communities duly 
represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure thig 
object ?—(The reply refers only to the Judicial 
branch of the Service.) Judging merely numeris 
cally, without reference to education or qualifi- 
cation, it cannot be said that all classes and 
communities are duly represented in the Pro- 
vincial Service. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that the number of appointments, which 
any particular class or community holds, does not 
bear a fair proportion to the educated in that 
class or community. It is certainly desirable 
that the representation should be fair even 
numerically. The only arrangement that can 
be suggested is by way of encouragement of 
learning among the backward classes and come 
munities, Any other arrangement, ¢.9.,:-by 
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setting apart a certain number of places for 
certain classes or communities, would be far 
from desirable, as it is likely to lead to the 
sacrifice of intrinsic merit, in favour of mere 
sectional] interests, in a branch of Service, the 
essential condition of which should be a highly 
trained intelligence, coupled with great industry 
in working out a vast and technical system of 
Law. It would, moreover, have the undesirable 
effect of accentuating and crystallising those 
differences which we are, none tuo soon, learning 
to bridge over. 


29499 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ?—-(The answer refers only to the Judicial 
branch.) There is a period of probation, extend- 
ing.in all over 2 years, after which period, the 
officer, if his service is approved, is confirmed 
in the lowest grade of the Subordinate Judges. 
There is no system of training. Sometimes it 
is some years, after entering into service, that a 
Subordinate Judge comes into touch with the 
administrative routine of a Court, e. 7., when he 
is, as he often is, appointed Joint Sub-Judge. 
The result is that he comes in charge of a 
Gourt when he has no knowledge whatever 
about the administrative machinery, This ig 
certainly unsatisfactory. I would suggest that 
after a man is once selected in the manner 
mentioned in answer to question (ii) he should 
be attached for the period of about one year 
to a District Court under the direction of a 
District Judge for learning from cases coming 
up in appeal and otherwise, judicial and admi- 
nistrative work, such as would fit him up. to 
take charge of a Court. That done, he should 
have probation for one year by appointment to 
acting vacancies and otherwise. After complet- 
ing a period of two years, as now, he should be 
confirmed. 


29500 (10). Is the existing system of depart- 
mental examination suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—~(The reply reters 
énly to the Judicial branch.) There is no 
departmental examination which the Subor- 
dinate Judiciary have to undergo, 


29501 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of oftices and 
appointments at present included in your Pro- 
vincial Civil Service ?—(Ihe reply refers only 
to the Judicial branch.) Ido not consider that 
any change should be made in the classes of 

offices and appointments at present included in 
the Provincial Service, provided such inclusion 
is not made the basis of treating the Sub- 
Judges as on a level with members in the lower 
division of the Executive branch. 

29552 (12). What is the system on which the 


Executi 


strength of the “jadiemr «branch of your Pro- 
vincial Civil Service is fixed? Do you consider 
it satisfactory, and, if not, what alterations do 

ou recommend ?-—-The strength of the Judicial 
Franck Bombay, bas been fixed generally on 
the basis of there being one Sub-Judge for one 
Court. But where the work is light the same 
officer holds his Court at more than one place. 
In « particular area where the work is rather 
too heavy for one incumbent, there is a per- 
manent Joint. Sub-Judge attached to such Court 
or to such district. Thus the number of Sub- 
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Judges singly holding their Courts in one place’ 
is 78. The number of Sub-Judges holding their 
Courts at more than one place is 12. The 
number of Sub-Judges who are assisting Sub- 
Judges holding charge of permanent Courts 
is 9. I would recommend an addition of about 
10 to the cadre for providing for officers who 
are to receive training as mentioned in answer 
to question (9). 

29503 (18). In particular, is the leave reserve. 
adequate, and the system on which it is graded 
suitable ?--There is no Jeave reserve in the 
Judicial branch of this Service. 


29504 (14). Is there any reserve for officers 
under training and is it adequate ?—There is no 
reserve for officers under training in the Judicial. 
branch of Service. 


29505 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit- 
ment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well 
in practice and does it secure an even flow of 
promotion ?—No rate of annual recruitment has 
been fixed in this branch of the Judicial Service. 
It is regulated by the number of vacancies. 
occurring during the particular year. 


29506 (16). To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades. 
enforced? Is any change of practice required 
inthis respect?—(The reply to this question 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) 
The selection to the appointment of First Class 
Sub-Judges is made by the High Court. And 
such selection is invariably acted on by the Gov- 
ernment. There has been no example of selection 
to the higher grade, by the Government, outside 
the Subordinate Judiciary. Such selection by 
Government would generally be not desirable as. 
resulting in prejudice to the Second Class Sub- 
ordinate Judges, whose work may not come 
under the direct notice of the Executive Govern- 
ment. It may also possibly lead to the selection 
of men, of whose work the High Court may have 
no idea, Such selection would, moreover, appear 
to be an unnecessary concession, especially 
when, as suggested in answer to question (2), 
the door to Service will in most cases be open to: 
the pleaders only. It does not, therefore. seem 
necessary to depart from the existing practice. 


29507 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have ycu any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the sub- 
jects of selection for higher appointments and of 
the compulsory retirement of inefficient officers? 
— (The reply refers to the Judicial branch of 
Service only.) It is true that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of the 
individual officers and of the Administration 
are not quite duly reconciled. A particularly 
capable officer may still have to wait long for 
his ordinary turn of promotion, while the Ad-« 
ministration may suffer in having to pay highly 
for the services of a by no means particularly 
capable officer. And yet it seems go difficult, if 
not impossible, to arrive at anything like aie 
formity in appraising the judicial and adminis. 
trative work of different officers working in 
different districts, under different environment, 
Under the circumstances, it seems almost horeless 
to suggest a change which may not under a 
given set of circumstances work hard. While 
there can be no question as to the desirability of 
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excluding from higher appointments those whose 
record is uniformly bad, or of preferring those 
whose record is uniformly good, the case of 
those whose record is not so pronounced or is 
mixed would require special handling. Pro- 
vision should be tnade for the compulsory retire- 
ment of inefficient officers. But it is of course 
to be understood that they have had every 
chance of mending their ways. 


29508 (18). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated? Is any change desirable, and, if 
so, in what direction?—The Sub-Judges and 
Small Cause Court Judges do the civil work 
only. The Assistant Judges and District and 
Sessions and Assistant Sessions Judges do Loth 
civil and criminal work. The Mavistrates do 
only criminal work. 


29509 (19), Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements by which certain posts, ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability, and is 
the system followed in making appointments to 
these posts suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest?—(The reply refers to .the 
Judicial branch only.) The arrangement is not 
satisfactory. It is not sufficient that the places 
should be listed as open. They should be dis« 
tinctly severed from the Indian Civil Service 
list, if the pay and privileges of those holding 
them are to be different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch. The number of 
such appointments shouid be increased to one- 
third. The system followed in making these 
appointments cannot be regarded as suitable. 
It may no doubt be desirable to offer such 
places as an inducement to those whom the 
ordinary appointment of Sub-Judge as such 
may not, from their social position, prove suffi- 
ciently attractive. But it is quite necessary 
to disabuse the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary of the impression that considera- 
tions of real merit may be sacrificed to consi- 
derations of birth and social position. And 
the best way to avoid this would seem to be to 
have a selection made conjointly by the High 
Court and the Local Government. Either the 
High Court may name a certain number of 
men, of a particular standing and age, as in 
their opinion best qualified for the post, and the 
Local Government may make their selection 
from the lot. Or the Local Government may 
select a certain number of men and ask the 
High Court to find out the best of the lot. In 
either case, the ability of the candidates may 
among other things be tested by getting them 
to decide a few cases actually argued before 
Their Lordships of the High Court. But the 
selection for these posts,so far as the Judicial 
branch is concerned, should be from the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service only, 


29510 (20). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If not, 
what change would you suggest ?—(The reply 
refers to the Judicial branch of the Service.) So 
long as the pay for the so-called “listed posts” 
is not made equal to that of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service it is better that the inferior 
“listed ” posts be merged in the Provincial Service, 
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It would, however, give greater satisfaction if 
these inferior listed posts are treated as forming 
the same class of appointment as the First Class 
Sub-Judges’ appointments, to which also ap- 
pointment is made by selection. In fact the 
appointment of First Class Sub-Judges and of 
Assistant Judge should be treated as amal- 
gamated and interchangeable. A man who has 
acted as Assistant Judge once need not neces- 
sarily continue to act as Assistant Judge at 
every place where he is appointed. Only some 
fixed allowance may be given to him when and 
where he is working as Assistant Judge. This 
would give satisfaction to the First Class Sub- 
Judges whose position and rank cannot be 
regarded as far different from that of Assistant 
Judges. It would also, in all probability, result 
in a wider field from which appointments may 
be made to the vacancies of a District Judge’s 
ost. 

29511 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service”? 
If not, what would you suggest ?—There is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the present desig- 
nation “ Provincial Service.” 

29512 (22). Do you accept as suitable the prin- 
ciple recommended by the Public Service Com- 
mission-of 1886-87, and since followed, that the 
conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a consider- 
ation of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
Tf not, what principle do you recommend ?-— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch on'y.) 
The principle referred to in the question would 
be quite acceptable if the terms offered are such 
as to secure the desired qualifications to the best 
degree. 

29513 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provineial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—(Tha 
answer refers to that portion of the Judicial 
branch only which concerns the Sub-Judges.) 
The rates of pay and the manner of grading in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Service of 
this Presidency are quite inadequate to secure 
the desired qualifications in the officers appointed, 
The rates of pay and the tardiness of the pro-~ 
motion, compare very unfavourably with those 
of the officers of the Judicial branch in the 
sister provinces. They compare unfavourably 
with the prospects of other branches of Service 
in this very Presidency, the work in 
which does not require the special prelimi- 
nary—costly and lengthy—training in a tech- 
nical subject like law and the use of a skilled 
intelligence, conpled with industry to keep in 
touch with the development of legal learning 
with a view to apply it to the cases in hand, 
What is worse, they compare unfavourably with. 
those of officers who were appointed when the 
system was first inaugurated in the later sixties,. 
and who presumably did not stand in need of 
that alertness in coping with the pleaders as is 


-now necessary. And this, notwithstanding that 


the cost of living and standard of comfort has 
considerably risen, and the purchasing price of 
silver considerably gone down. The present 
rates of pay are accordingly causing great dis- 
appointment to the officers concerned when they 
find that the prospects of other departments are 
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‘improving. And this fact, if left unremedied 
telors jong, is sure to react on their work. It, 
therefore, calls for an urgent remedy. The 
following recommendations may receive con- 
sideration :—(i) The pay of the Provincial 
Small Causes Courts may be raised as follows :— 

Rs. 

One on ss eee oes eh wae 1,200 


Two on eee sos oe _ 
3 F.C. Sub-dudges on 
” ” 6 ” oF ” 


There should be 
8 » » 
198. C. ’ » 


FY) » 20 ,, ” ” 
” n 25 ” 
” ») ” ” 


(ii) The appointments of Rs, 150 should be 
abolished, except a small number, about ten for 
men on probation and training. 

29514 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
now made in the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
(The answer refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) The system is not satisfactory. It is 


desirable to make an alteration in the rules sO, 


as to allow officiating promotions. 

29515 (26). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution of a time-scale of salary for the 
existing graded system of promotion? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it be 
restricted to the lower grades of the Service or 
not ?—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) It would not be desirable to 
substitute a time-scale of salary alone for the 
existing graded system of promotions ag it 
would obliterate the broad distinction between 
the stages of seniority marked by the present 
system of gradation. It would either work 
mechanically without reference to vacancies 
among the senior men and without reference to 
the efficiency of the officers, or on the other 
band necessitate too frequent inquiries as to the 
officer’s efficiency in the matter of small promo- 
tions. But, if a time-scale has to be introduced, 
there does not appear to be any reason to 
restrict it to the lower grades only. 

29516 (27). As an alternative, do you recom- 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 
(The reply refers to that branch of the Judicial 
service which concerns the Sub-Judges.) I 
would recommend a system by which each main 
class of appointment would have a separate 
time-scale. 

29517 (29). If you recommend any kind of 
time-scale of pay, please describe the scheme that 
you propose and state what conditions should be 
laid down in regard to the grant of increments, 
promotion to superior grades, charge allowances 
and other matters of importance? How do you 
propose to apply such time-scales in provinces 
where the seale of pay of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Service is different ?— 
{The answer refers ouly to the Judicial branch 
of the Service.) I would recommend that there 
should be annual increments of Rs. 20 from the 
time the officer is confirmed on the lowest pay 
up tothe time that he begins to draw Rs. 400, 
The increment should be given annually until 
the officer reaches the pay which with another 
increment would come to the amount of the pay 
of the next higher grade. And then the incre- 
ment will stop, until he steps into the next 
higher grade by reason of a vacancy in such 


next higher grade. The annual increment may 
be granted on pure consideration of seniority, 
until the time comes for reaching the next 
higher grade. The promotion to the next 
higher grade may up to Rs. 400 come in ordi- 
nary course, unless there are any particular 
reasons for stopping such promotion. The 
appointment to places carrying Rs, 500 salary 
or more may, as now, be made by gelection. 
Thereafter the increment should be Rs. 50 a 
year (being one-tenth of the salary of the lowest 
appointment of that class). And the increment, 
being not tantamount to a promotion to the 
higher grade, should be governed by the same 
conditions as the increment of Rs. 20 above 
mentioned. The appointment to places of over 
Rs. 800 may be by selection from among those 
holding appointments with pay ranging between 
Rs, 500 and Rs, 800. This so far as the Sub- 
Judges are concerned, The application of a 
time-scale, unless a different time-scale is used 
for them, would not prove suitable tu the officers 
holding the “listed posts ”, as the age at which 
they would begin to hold such “listed ” posts 
would be generally very different from that of 
the members of the Civil Service. 


29518 (30). Doyou approve of thearrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—(The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch.) The arrangements 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding “listed posts” draw salary, approximate- 
ly at the rate of grds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, cannot be approved of. The pay for 
the inferior appointments is too low to enable 
the officers concerned to maintain their dignity 
as officers of the same rank with members of 
the Indian Civil Service. The work that these 
officers have to do is not in any sense different 
from the work which members of the Indian 
Civil Service have todo, Being men specially 
selected for ability and merit it could not be 
fairly said that they were inferior to men in the 
Indian Civil Service line. The only consider. 
ation which is in favour of a higher pay to 
European members of the Indian Civil Service 
consists in the fact of their having to undergo 
costly voyages to England for the benefit of 
their health and for maintaining some necessary 
arrangement for the expenses of their children 
in England, But this consideration will not for 
a moment be allowed for differentiating between 
the pay of the Huropeans and the Indian, Indian 
Civil Service. Besides, the broader notion 
about “family ’ which Indian life in this 
country necessarily implies, in a manner counter- 
balances the considerations in favour of a higher 
pay to the Indian Civil Service men. And it 
appears equitable that the pay and other condi- 
tions of service for men holding “listed posts” 
should be on a par with men who are members 
of the Covenanted service, 

29519 (31). Is there any reason to suppose that- 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service take more 
or less ‘leave of any particular kind than they 
did 5, 10, 15, or 20 yearsago? If so, to what 
is this due?—(The reply refers to that portion 
of the Judicial branch which refers to the Sub- 
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Judges.) Leave on medical certificate is as it 
should be as rare now as it was before. Fur- 
lough, leave on private affairs, leave without 
-allowance, is also rarely enjoyed by members of 
the branch of the Services, The latest History 
of Civil Service, which is brought down to 1st 
July 1912, however, shows that there is a 
greater tendency during the last ten years than 
there was before of taking privilege leave for 
short periods. Even now, the amount of leave 
thus enjoyed is on the whole very short. But 
the circumstance that some leave is taken shows 
that the pressure of work is felt in a greater 
degree than it was before. It may be noted 
in this connection that generally the only privi- 
lege leave that is allowable in this branch of 
the Service is on half pay only. 

29520 (32). Is all the leave on full pay due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and, if not, what are the 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned 
in your opinion suitable? If not, what alterna- 
tive arrangement do you suggest ?—~(The reply 
refers only to the Judicial branch.) Sub- 
Judges are not allowed privilege leave on full 
pay, except under certain contingencies, which 
are very rare. 

29521 (33). Is all the furlough due to them 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest ? — 
(The reply refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) Under the present rules, the only 
furlough that is allowable is one year after ten 
years’ service and one more after another 8 
years. There are, moreover, restrictions, on the 
grant of furlough, with reference to the privilege 
and other leave last granted. And there is a 
general tendency to look on the furlough, as a 
provision for the winter of life, as it cannot be 
had otherwise, just when it was wanted. If the 
restrictions on the grant of furlough were to 
some extent relaxed, and the rules as to the 
“earning ” of furlough made more similar to 
those of the European service, asis in some mea- 
sure now proposed to be done, itis more than 
probable that officers would begin to avail them- 
selves of it. It is, therefore, necessary to allow 
for not only as much furlough as is allowed by 
the present rules, but for more, as is proposed 
to be done. This would in the long run be 
far from prejudicial to the administration, as 
officers, after a fairly long period of rest, would 
actually feel better equipped for a vigorous 
discharge of their duties than is now the case. 
‘The change as now suggested in the Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, No. 3752 of 
19th November 1912 is salutary. 


29522 (34). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes: do you recommend ?—The furlough 
allowance should be raised from 4 to % and from 
3 to 4. At present they are not sufficient. 


29528 (36). Have you any recommendations 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinary 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave ? Do you consider that the present condi- 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the 
leave allowances admissible, are suitable ?—(The 
answer refers to the Judicial branch of the 
Service.) (i) In the case of Subordinate J udges 
privilege leave is only on half-pay, as they enjoy 





— 


a summer vacation for 6 weeks. Now the vagas 


‘tion does not necessarily come to the officer 


when he wants it, but he has to take it whey, 
under the particular condition of the District in 
which he is, the District Judge allows it. Under 


. these circumstances, there seems to be no reason 


why the privilege leave—of course on halt-pay—- 
should not be allowed, in continuation of the 
vacation, by joining it either way with the 
vacation. At the most, it might be insisted 
on that the application for such leave should 
be made, fairly early before the commencement 
of the vacation, so as not to hamper the work 
of the Court, on the re-opening after the vacae 
tion, when it is proposed to have such leave 
immediately commencing with the end of the 
vacation. (ii) Privilege leave now does nof 
accumulate to more than 3 months. It may 
be allowed to accumulate subject to the condis 
tion that not more than 3 months may he 
allowed at a time. 

29524 (87). Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Provincial 
Civil Service cause inconvenience to the Admins 
istration, and, if so, what; and what remedy 
do you suggest ? —(The answer refers only to the 
Judicial Branch.) When short privilege leave’ 
is taken, it may result in having to appoint a 
junior» and inexperienced officer to a heayy 
charge in place of the absentee. But this is . 
only occasional. And it is inevitable, : 
29525 (38). In particular, are they a contribur 
tory cause of excessive transfers of officers, and, 
if so, how can this difficulty be met ?—(The 
answer refers to the Judicial Branch only.) As 
no transfers are generally made, during shart . 
periods of privilege leave, unless the officer js 
ripe for transfer, the leave rules are not @ 
contributory cause of excessive transfers of | 
officers. 


29526 (89). Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the Pros 
vincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what respects ? 
What is, in your opinion, the appropriate | 
remedy? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian Services as suitable? . 
—(The answer refers to the Judicial branch.) 
The present leave rules do not press hard, 
except as mentioned in replies to questions (33), 
(34), (86). 

29527 (40). Is the present system of super- 
annuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the ~ 
Provincial Civil Service?—(The reply refers 
only to the Judicial branch.) Notwithstanding, 
there is an increasing tendency of refusing 
extensions to officers over 55 years of age, the 
system is not still quite satisfactory in the 
interests of both the Government and the. 
members of the Provincial Service. It may look 
like a temporary gain to the individual officer 


who gets an extension and to Government in not 


increasing non-effective charges. But, in the 
long run, it precipitates the decay in health of 
the officer concerned by too heavy a strain at a 
time of life at which he could bearit ill. It 
also is likely to render the administration less 
efficient, besides leaving the junior men discon- | 
tented at their slow promotion, which is made 
slower by the extensions. 
29528 (41), Have you any suggestions to make 
in favour of any modifications in its detailed: 
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“working, and if so, what, and for what reasons ? 
‘—(The reply refers to the Judicial branch of the 
service.) Looking to the climatic conditions of 
this country and the average physique, it will 
‘not be too much to say that in the generality of 
cases high physical and mental efficiency would 
not be possible after the age of 55. Question of 
extension generally arises, either because Gov- 
ernment in particular wants the services of that 
officer, or because the officer for particular 
reasons, ¢.g., break and interruptions in service, 
wishes to continue, to prevent a hard case. In 

‘the latter class of cases, it is perhaps more 
desirable that the Government in their generosity 
should make some concession to the officer, in the 
matter of his service, than allow him to fill up a 
gap by continuing in service which they must 
well know he is ill-fitted to discharge. Such 
‘generous concession, in really hard cases, would 
cut out half the questions about extensions. In 
the other class of cases I would suggest that the 
recommendation for extension should come, suo 
motu, from the higher authorities, eg., the High 
Court or Government, from their persona] know- 
ledge of the officer’s worth and the necessity of 
retaining him in service. In no case should the 
person concerned be allowed to have an initiation 
in the matter. He should have no hand inthe 
matter, in fact, except by way of accepting the 
extension or declining to have it. But generally, 
the extension after 55 should be the exception, 
retirement at 55 the rule, 

29529 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be 
found to be inefficient but whom it may. be 
difficult to retire without some provision for their 
subsistence ? If so, what do you suggest ?— Yes. 
In such cases such pension as the length of his 
service would entitle him should be allowed... 

29530 (48). Do you approve of the present sys- 
tem regulating the pensions of officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service holding “listed posts”? If 
not, what do you suggest ?—(The answer refers 
to the Judicial branch.) No. The present 
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rates of pensicn are much toolow. They should 
be made to vary between Rs. 7,500 a year as. 
minimum and Rs, 9,000 a year as maximum if 
they are not brought to a par with those of the 
Indian Civil Service, as mentioned in answer 
to question (30). 

29531 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes. 
do you recommend ?—(The answer refers to the 
Judicial branch.) No. Some provision for both. 
the compulsory and the voluntary retirement7of 
officers is necessary. The former should be 
restricted to inefficient officers who may be given a. 
pension, as mentioned in answer to question (42). 
The latter may be allowed in case of officers who 
wish to retire, though without a medical 
certificate, after a service of 20 years, such 
pension as the length of their service would 
otherwise entitle them to under the present rules. 
being given to them. 


29532 (47), Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not. 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them —(The answer refers 
to the Judicial branch.) (i) The posts—one or 
two—of Presidency Small Causes Court Judges. 
shculd be thrown open to Sub-Judges, (ii) The 
posts— one or two—of City Magistrates and other: 
Magistrates which do not imply the exercise of 
executive functions may be thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for post of 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can be: 
appointed. (iii) The first-class Sub-Judges. 
should be treated as first class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, (iv): 
The rules of travelling allowance including 
mileage, etc., should be so altered as to re« 
imburse all actual expenses to the officer travel- 
ling on duty by way of transfer or otherwise so- 
as not to burden the officer with any expenses 
incurred for himself or his family. 


My. Buicxast Racuunata Menenvpatz, called and examined, 


29533, (Chatrman.) What is your caste ?— 
I am a Brdhman, 
, 29684. You are a Second-grade Subordinate 
Judge ?-- Yes. 
- 29536. You are in favour of simultaneous 
examinations ?-—-I am. 

29536. And of fixing a maximum proportion 
of Indians for admission by examination in India? 
—Yes. 


29537. How would you secure this end ?— 
I would have two lists of candidates, one for those 
who have. passed in England, and one for those 
who have passed in India; and of the total num- 
ber of men required for-each year I would not have 
on the Indian list more than one-third of the total 
number. Any man on the Indian list who did not 
secure marks totalling more than the last man on 
the English list should be rejected. 


29538.. Would you have any form of nomina- 
tion or would it be open to any man who liked to 
appear at the examination ?—I think it should be 
open to any one. 

“29539. Your answers are devoted chiefly to the 
Judicial branch of the Provincial Service, to which 
you ‘belong... You think that the rules for this 


branch should be amended so as to ensure that 
candidates, once selected, should not have to revert. 
Are there many cases where candidates have been. 
appointed as probationers and have had to be 
reverted owing to there being no vacarcy ?—— 
Latterly not many, 


29540, What changes would you suggest 
in the rules?—TI would have the number necessary 
each year fixed, and take up so many: men at 
the beginning of each year, and allow them. 
to stay on acting as Sub-Judges or attached to the 
District Courts learning administrative duties. 

29541, So that all that you took up would be 
assured admission to the Service?—Yes, They 
would be still on probation for two years, 

29542, But you would assure them that at the 
end of two years they would not be rejected ?— 
Yes, on their work bemg approved as now. 


29043, You say that direct recruits to the- 
Judicial branch should be admitted by combined. 
nomination and examination?—The examination 
referred to is only that required by section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act. 

29544. You would nominate: from: those- 
examinations ?-—Yes, in fact as now. ese 
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29545. I notice from your answer to question (9) 
that you do not seem satisfied with the present 
system of probation and you suggest an improved 
system for those entering the judicial branch ? 
— Yes, leaving them to learn more of administra- 
tion work than they are often able to learn. 

29546, You do not think they learn much under 
the present system ?—They Jearn Judicial work, 
but have often no opportunity for learning adminis- 
tration work. 

29547. Therefore, you would put them into 
subordinate positions, under a superior officer, and 
give them administrative experience ’—Yea. 

29548. In reply to question (12) you recommend 
an addition of about ten officers to the cadre asa 
training reserve ?/—Yes, 

29549, Are the probationers at present 
included in the authorised cadre ?—No, they are 
treated as acting officers only. 

29550. You are in favour of those officers who 
are appointed to “listed posts” being included, in 
future, in the Indian Civil Service ?-~ Yes, if they 
get full pay and not 3rds as now. 

29551. Do you mean that they should be 
placed definitely in the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Yes. 


29552. 
ence at all. 

29558. In reply to question (12) you make 
certain proposals for advanced pay. You do not 
consider that at present the various grades are 
receiving sufficient pay ?—Certainly, they are not. 

29554, Upon what basis have you made these 
proposals with regard to pay?—I would have a 
man reach the First-class mm a period of about 
fifteen years at the most. He should get Rs. 300 
not later than seven or eight years of starting in 
the Service. 

29555. You suggest Rs, 200 as the lowest 
grade ?—Yes. 

29556. That means the extinction of the 
Rs. 150 grade altogether ?— Yes. 

29557, Have you considered what the cost 
of these proposals would be ?——Yes ; the cost would 
be Rs. 5,11,200, not taking up the time-scale 
which I have proposed in answer to question (29). 

29558, There would bea considerable expense 
to the State ?—Yes. 


29559, Your time-scale would be based on 
these revised salaries ?—Yes, but I think the time- 
scale may be omitted if we start on Rs, 200, The 
general sense of the Service is that even proba- 
tioners should commence at Rs, 200, and if that 
is done, I think the time-scale may be neglected 
and these places may be included in the Rs. 200 
grade. ; 

29560, Would you do away with the time- 
scale altogether if you began at Rs. 200 ?— Yes, 
J would do away with the time-scale if the number 
of posts in the Rs. 200 grade is reduced. If the 
twenty-five posts mentioned here are made to 
include the posts which I have suggested for the 
probationers I would not go in for the time-scale. 

29561. Do you think your proposals would 
avoid blocks in promotion better than a time- 
scale ?— Yes. 

29552. But would not a time-scale rising by 
annual increments of Rs. 2U up to Rs. 500, 
with selection, at that point, for another time-scale 
to rise up to Rs. 800, give a more even flow 
of promotion than your proposal ?——It. would, no 
doubt. 


Hn 495—49 


With no difference at all? —No differ. 


29563, Would not you prefer that to the 
proposal which you have made here?—I would 
certainly prefer that, but if one thing has to be 
given up on the question of expense I would 
rather give up the time-seale than give up this. 

29564, But the time-scale need not, necessarily, 
cost as much as this, need it ?—It would be a 
little less expensive if the number of posts in each 
grade is changed or, in fact, if the number of 
posts is abolished practically. 

29565. You desire to see some improvements 
in the conditions of leave. You say in reply to 
question (81) that owing to pressure of work leave 
is taken to a greater degree than it was some years 
back: why should you attribute that to pressure 
of work instead of to greater opportunities for 
officers to take leave?—We do not get leave on 
full pay and we should not be willing to take leave 
on half pay unless we really needed it, 

29566, You mean that the increased number 
of persons who are taking leave is due to the fact 
that they feel they must take a rest even though 
they have to sacrifice half their pay ?—Yes, 


29567. What is your proposal to meet the 
difficulty ?—I have learnt from my brother officers 
that privilege leave on full pay should be asked for, 
as in the other departments. ‘Ihere is another 
proposal asking to tack on leave to the summer 
vacation, which is not now allowed under the 
Regulations. 


29568. How long is the summer vacation ?>— 
Six weeks, 

29569, You want privilege leave on full pay 
and permission to tack the leave on to the summer 
vacation ?—Yes. 

29570. You suggest also an increase in the 
rates of furlough allowance ?—Yes. 

29571. Would you be prepared, if this con- 
céssion were granted, to see the authorized period 
of furlough reduced ?—It is only two years in the 
case o£ Indian officers, and I would not go in for 
a reduction of that, even with the increased allow- 
ance I have proposed. 

29572, Therefore you would like to see the 
increase of furlough pay on the existing period ? 
~~ Yes. 

29573, In reply to question (43) you propose 
an increase of pension: what is the present pension ? 
—In the case of persons holding the “listed posts ” 
it is Rs. 5,00C, and Rs, 6,000 in any special cases 
made by Government. 

29574. And you would like to see it vary 
from Rs. 7,500 a year to Rs. 9,000 a year ?— 


es. 

29575, You say, that the travelling allowances. 
given, are insufficient for officers on transfer. Can 
you give us any suggestions with regard to that ?— 
At present, only double second-class fare is allowed 
and the least) necessary is double that amouat, 
with something like twenty maunds of free lug- 
gage. Otherwise, the man has to spend on travele 
ling double the amount he actually gets from the 
Government. 

29576. Out of his own private purse ?—Yes, 
I would ask for four second-class fares with 
twenty maunds of luggage free. 

29577, Why do youask for four second-class 
fares ?—That will be very nearly sufficient to meet. 
the ordinary expense, although not entirely. J 
think about three or five years ago proposalson this. 
very line were made to the Government. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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29578. (Lord Ronaldshay.) I want to see 
_ whether I understand your scheme for the 
. examination, and, in order to do so, let me test it 
by a concrete instance. Supposing there are sixty 
vacancies to be filled in any one year in the Indian 
_ Civil Service, I understand that your suggestion 
is that forty of those vacancies should be filled by 
Europeans, or, at any rate, by candidates passing 
‘ the examination in England, and that twenty 
should be filled by candidates passing in India, 
subject to this qualification, that every candidate 
who passed the examination in India would have 
to have obtained as many marks as the fortieth 
candidate in the English examination. Is that 
80 P— Yes; it is exactly so. 
29579. That being so, the question I put to 
you is this. Supposing, that out of the twenty 
candidates whom you wish to recruit by the 
Indian examination only ten secured as many 
‘marks as the fortieth man in the English examin- 
ation, what would you do then?—TI would reject 
the ten. 

29680. Then you would have ten vacancies in 
India. How would yon fill them ?-- They may be 

filled by candidates lower down in the list below 
‘forty. I have not, however, given my consider- 
“ation to that point. 

29581. That would really be a difficult ques- 
_tion to answer, would it not ?—Yes, it would, 

29582. Ido not see how you would get over 

that difficulty, because, if you put the next menin 
‘the English examination into those places you would 
find that the Indians whom you had rejected had 
“got more marks than those on the.English list ?— 
es. It might be done by keeping two lists, and 
taking three Englishmen on the first list and then 
putting an Indian next, and then taking another 
three men in the English list, and one Indian on 
the next list, and so on. 

29588. You had not really considered that 
point when you made the suggestion to us, had 
you ?—I had that in mind before, but not at the 
time I made the answer, 

29584. Of course, I am assuming that the 
examination papers in England and in India would 
be marked by the same person ?—Certainly. 

29585. With regard to your answer to 

uestion (19), what do you exactly mean by the 

ollowing words when you say: “It is not 
sufficient that the places should be ‘listed’ as open. 
They should be distinctly severed from the Indian 
Civil Service list, if the pay and privilezes of those 
holding them are to be different from those of the 
Indian Civil Service branch” ? Do you mean by 
that, that if it is decided to retain what is known 
as the two-thirds pay Rule, then what are now 
known as “‘ listed-posts ” should be n. erged into the 
Provincial Service in the came way as the inferior 
“ listed-posts ’’ are merged ?—Yes, that is what I 
mean. 

~ 29586. I suppose you would prefer that these 
posts which are now described as “ listed-posts ” 
should be paid the same as the Indian Civil Service 

ts ?—Yes. 

- 29587. If that were so, you would prefer that 
they should not be described as “ listed-posts,” but 
that they should remain as ordinary Indian Civil 
Service posts ?— Yes. 

29588. In other words, that the men who were 
promoted to them from the Provincial Civil Service 
should be promoted, not to a particular post, but 
should be promoted to the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service. That is what you would prefer ?—Yesg, 


29589. May I assume from that that you 
voice the aspirations of the majority of the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service ?—On 
this particular point, I am not prepared to say that 
I have had the opinion of many of my brethren. 

29590. From your knowledge of your collea- 
gues in the Provincial Civil Service you would be 
prepared to say that that is a proposal which 
would meet with their hearty support ?—Yes, that 
is what I think. 

29591. With regard to the Provincial Service 
as a whole, is there much competition to get into 
it? Is it regarded as a Service to which men of 
good social position in this country may be proud 
to belong ?—-In the absence of any other Public 
Service of a higher kind they have to take it up 
as the best. 

29592, They take it asa sort of second best? 
— Yes. 

29598. I want to try and find out how it is 
regarded by men of good social position in India. 
Is it regarded as a Service which they are proud 
to get into, as compared, for instance, with the 
legal profession, or any other profession in this 
country ?—I think they would prefer to get into 
the Provincial Civil Service than be only legal 


“practitioners in district towns. 


29594. Do you think there would be any 
objection raised within the ranks of the Provincial 
Civil Service itself if it was to be suggested that 
men should be picked from the Service at a com- 
paratively young age tobe promoted into the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes; I think at present there is 
such an objection and some discontent on this 
account. But if selection is made on some settled 
lines with proper competency by imposing certain 
tests, then, I think, there would be no room left 
for discontent; and it would be better in the 
interest of individuals, and of the Service also. 

29595. You would get over the discontent by 
asking these men whom it was proposed to promote 
to the higher Service to pass certain tests ?—Yes. 

29596. What sort of tests would you sug- 
gest ?—In the first place, among other things, 
selection should be made from the record of a 
man’s past service, and then test bis actual know- 
ledge of the law, and judicial appreciation of 
evidence. They should also amongst other things 
be asked to decide certain cases which are pending 
before the higher tribunal. 

29597. Are you thinking of the Judicial side 
of the Service only ?-I have practically confined 
myself to. that branch only. 

29598. You would not be prepared to say 
what test should be imposed in the case of men 
serving on the Executive side?—Iam afraid not, 
ae I have not studied that side of the question 
at all. 

29599, You would agree generally with me, 
I suppese, thet under the present system the men 
who are appointed to “listed-posts’’ are appointed at 
so late an age that it is really hardly worth while 
making them members of the superior Service ?— 
So far as the Judicial line is concerned I think the 
age is not so old, but one would wish that it coul 
be a little earlier. : 

29600. Do you not think it would be most 
essential, if we were to suggest promoting men 
from the Provincial Civil Service to the cadre of 
the Indian Civil Service, that these men should 
be promoted at a comparatively young age, that is 
to say, after eight or ten years’ service in the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes, certainly. 
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29601. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In your 
answer to question (16) you say: “The selection to 
the appointment of First-class Sub-Judges is made 
by the High Court. And such selection is invari- 
ably acted upon by the Government.” Is that the 
general opinion in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
think it is, 

29602. That is known ?—Yes. 

29603. We have had a recommendation made 
to us that the appointments should be made 
ostensibly by the High Court, and that the High 
Court should be known to be making the appoint- 
ments, to which, I understand, there is some con- 
stitutional objection. The witness we had before 
us, as I understood him, said that nothing less 
than appointments made directly by the High 
Court would give satisfaction?—I have not 
hitherto been under the impression that the ap- 
pointment was made ostensibly by the High Court. 


29604. That was the recommendation, because 
I understood from this witness that in the Subordi- 
nate Service they were under the impression that 
the Local Government made appointments without 
necessarily accepting the suggestions of the High 
Court ?—I cannot call to mind a case except one 
that was for an acting appointment in which such 
suggestion was not acted on. 

29605. The general feeling in your Service is 
that the appointments are made by the High 
Court practically ?—I believe so. 

29606, And arethey satisfied with that method 
of making appointments ?—I think they are. 

29607. They trust the High Court ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

29608. And therefore, in your opinion, no 
change in the method of appointment is neces- 
sary ?——No. 

29609. In answer to question (19), beyond the 
point Lord Ronaldshay called your attention to, 
you say: “It is quite necessary to disabuse the 
members of the Subordinate Judiciary of the 
impression that considerations of real merit may 
be sacrificed to conditions of birth and social posi- 
tion’, You refer to some impression which, 
I presume, does exist ?—TI think there exists such 
an impression as I have referred to. 


29610. Who makes the recommendation for 
the promotion to listed posts ?—I do not think the 
recommendation is sent from the High Court, at 
least not in many eases. The selection is made by 
the Government, if I understand rightly. 


29611. You think that it is made by the 
Government, and that it does not necassarily accept 
the recommendation of the High Court ?—I am 
afraid not. 

29612. You think that this suspicion is widely 
entertained in the Service ? —Yes, I believe it is. 

29613. (Mr. Chaubal.) In the answer which 
you gave to Lord Ronaldshay about the popularity 
of the Provincial Civil Service you only referred to 
the Judicial Service ?—Yes. 


29614. In the Executive Service there is a 
large amount of recruitment from the Subordinate 
Magisterial Service ?—Yes. 

29015. And the Magisterial Service often 
begins, even in the case of graduates on Rs. 20 
and Rs. 25 a month?—I made reference only to 
the Judicial Service. 


29616. You cannot say that that recruitment of 
graduates in Mémlatdars’ offices at Rs. 20+and 
Rs. 25 is any attraction to the Provincial Civil 
Service at all ?——No, not a bit. 
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29617. With reference to your answer to 
question (7), can you tell ma on what you would 
base the statements of the first result you mention ? 
You recommend certain results, Ido not under- 
stand what you mean. In the first place, who do you 
mean by “the Indian official” ?—The language 
I have used is liable to misconstruction, I find, 
on reading it now myself. Iam not prepared to 
say that the Indian official, taken as a whole, has 
lost the qualities which I have referred to, but it is 
only persons who hive not had the benefit of a 
general lrigher culture and higher opportunities 
for doing things on their own responsibility that 
T have referred to in my answer to the question. 

29618, In answer to question (18), you give an 
answer to the first portion of the question, but you 
do not give any answer to the second part of it, 
I want to koow, from your experience, whether 
you have any statement to make upon that point ?— 
No. I have not answered the latter part, not 
because I have not an opinion upon the point, but 
because I had no scheme ready made, 

29619. I do not want a scheme. I want to 
know what the feeling of men like you are. I am 
referring now tothe latter part of the question 
which says: “Is any change desirable and, if so,’ 
in what direction” ?—Certainly, a chang» is desir- 
able-in the form of a separation of the Executive 
and Judicial. 

29620. The combination of Magisterial and 
Exeentive functions begins from the Magistrate of 
the third-class, who is the Mdmlatdér, getting 
Rs, 150, and proceeds right up to the Collector. Do 
you wish this separation about which you say there 
is a. feeling throughout the Service, or do you 
confine it to any particular officers ?—I would 
rather confine it to the lower grades of the Magis- 
terial Service. 

22621. As regards the higher grades, suppose 
ing the Preventive Powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code were left untouched, would there 
be any objection to the transfer of other Magis- 
terial functions? No, I suppose not. But @ 
question is likely to follow as to the effect of the 
control about the keeping of order. I have not 
studied that. 

29622, I leave these powers untouched ?)— 
Then I do not see why it should not be carried on 
in that line of the branch also. 


29623. With regard to the dissatisfaction which 
you refer to in the sentence which was pointed out 
to you in answer to question (19) about the“ listed ” 
posts, on what facts do you state that these 
appointments were on considerations of social 
position ?—I mean to say that there is a general 
impression, I am not prepared to say that the 
selection is bad; but I think there should be no 
room left for an impression like that. 

29624. But wherever any appointments have 
to be made by selection, some people are likely to 
be passed over, and dissatisfaction is quite natural ? 
—Yes, but it may be minimised by putting some 
tests. 

29525, (Mr. Sly.) You have said that certain 
dissatisfaction has been expressed in regard to the 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions ? | 


— Yes. - 


29626. By what classes have you heard that 
dissatisfaction expressed ?—-By the class whicy 
can understand things for themselves ; the educated 
classes, not the country people who do not’ under- 
stand things. ae a © 

29627. By the educated classes P—Yes, 
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29628. By the Bar ?—The Bar, of course, are 
educated ; they are an educated class. 

29629. Particularly by the Bar?—I cannot 
say particularly by the Bar. 

' 29630. By other educated classes as well as 
by the Bar ?— Yes. 

- 29631. Is there any feeling on the subject by 
the masses of the people at all, so far as you have 
heard ?-—-Not by the mere masses of the people. 
Unless, they have some education I do not think 
‘they have any expression of opinion upon this 
matter any more than they have upon other 
subjects. 

29632. Have they ever represented that the 
combination works some injustice, that there is a 
feeling that they do not have fair treatment ?~ I 
suppose the innumerable millions are too densely 
ignorant to understand anything about the 
matter. 

29633. Then the masses are not affected ?—It 
cannot be said that they are not affected. 
Probably they do not understand that they are 
affected, 

29634. I should like to have a somewhat 
‘clearer expression of opinion than you have given 
with regard to this subject of the representation 
of classes and communities in the Provincial 
Service, in your reply to question (7). You say 
that certainly it is desirable that there should be 
representation ?~Yes, without sacrificing  effi- 
ciency. 

29635. If there is a strict educational 
qualification for admission into the Service, which, 
presumably, precludes any sacrifice of efficiency, do 
you not think it a good thing to have this 
representation of all classes and communities. in 
the Service ?—I think the representation of classes 
would be desirable provided that efficiency isnot 
sacrificed, 

29636. How can you secure efficiency ? —By 
a spread of education. That would be the mediate, 
though not the immediate way. 

29637. But if thereis a strict educational quali- 
fication for admission into the Service, does not 
that secure efficiency, so far as it ean be secured by 
education ?—It does, and I think in such cases 
the class is higher. In fact, taking the last 
Census Report, I find that higher appointments 
are running on almost parallel lines with the 
advance of education in the several communities. 

29688. But that is due to the fact that 
Government has enforced the representation of 
classes and communities ?--I am not qualified to 
express an opinion. I have not looked at it from 
that particular point of view. 

. 29689, For the improvement of the Provincial 
Civil Service, I gather that, you recommend the 
“listing ’’ of one-third of the Judicial posts ?—Yes, 

29640. Thatis one-third of the District Judge- 
ships ?—Yes, one-third of each, District Judge- 
ships and Assistant Judgeships. 


29641. Does that include one-third cf the 
High Court ?—I think there is provision in the 
High Court’s statute for Sub-Judges being appoint- 
ed to the High Court. 

29642. You do not want one-third of the High 
Court Judgeships ‘listed’?—I cannot say that 
I do not want that, but I do not suppose that 
many would. expect it until they are fairly prepared 
for it, 

29648. What would be your opinion of a 
proposal, which has been made to the Com- 

_$aission by. several witnesses, that promotion to 


District Judgeships should be made, not only 
from the Provincial Civil Service, but that a 
certain proportion of them should be recruited 
direct from the Bar?—I think unless the fixed 
proportion were very small it would result in 
prejudice to the interests of the Provincial Civil. 
Service, and furthermore, it might not be possible: 
to find even the number of men who were fully 
qualified. 

22644. Not in the Bar ?—I mean to say that 
in the district towns the men in the highest 
positions, men in the High Court, will not regard 
it asa sufficiently attractive post. They will be 
looking for higher rises if they are successful. And 
it is no good taking on men who are not successful. 


29645. You have recommended that the 
present Small Cause Court Judges should be made 
over to the Provincial Civil Service, have you 
not ?—Yes. 

29646. Those appointments at present, I 
believe, are recruited direct from the Bar, are they 
not ?—Yes. 

29647. What is your reagon for taking these 
posts away from the Bar and putting them into the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—There is no particular 
reason which I can give, except for the improve- 
ment.of the prospects of the Subordinate J udiciary. 

£9648. It isa simple desire for more appoint- 
ments /—For better prospects, not for more 
appointments, 

29649. You are aware, I suppose, that that 
subject was considered by the last Public Services 
Commission, and there was a strong representation 
against that proposal ?—I think from what I 
remember it transpired that there were no rules 
whatever governing selection to those places. 


29650. You also desire that the posts of Cit 
Magistrates should be recruited from the J adiaial 
Service ?— Only in the case of men who have had 
experience of Magisterial work, not otherwise. 


‘s 29651. The Subordinate Judicial Service ?-— 
es. 

29652. And as the trainin Y 
District and Sessions Judge a Pd ieee 

29653. What men in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service have experience in Magisterial work ?.— 
They are appointed in famine times. 

29654. If a member of the Provincial J udicial 
Service is found to have done work as a Magistrate 
in time of famine his claim should then be consider- 
ed for a City Magistrate ?—~Yes, 

29655. Itis not your desire that the City 
Magistrate’s position should be amalgamated with 
the Provincial Judicial Service?—No, I cannot 
say that. 

29656. You have also recommended that the 
Provincial Judicial Service should be given one 
month’s privilege leave a year ?—We are entitied 
to that even now. 

29657. On half pay ?—Yes, 


29658. You wish it to be given on full tay? 
— Yes, that is the opinion of my service. ere 

29659. You already have a vacati f si 
weeks on full pay ?—-We have. nana 

29660. Therefore, for each year’s servie 
want two and-a-half months’ leave on full ay os 
Ihave not proposed it myself but thatis the 
opinion of the service, 
_ 29661. With regard to the -pensions of the 
listed posts, you have suggested that the pensions 
should be raised toa minimum of Rs, 7,500, and 
a maximum of Rs, 9,000 a year ?—Yes, 
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29662. The present pension is a maximum 


of Rs. 5,000 a year ?— Yes. 

29663. Is there any service which gets a 
pension as large as you recommend there at the 
present time ?—-Rs. 5,000 is the maximum, except 
probably the pension of High Court IJndges. I 
do not think there is any higher pension than 
Rg, 5,000, 

29664, All the Services in India, such as the 
Public Works, Education, Sanitation, Forests and 
so on, have a maximum pension of Rs. 5,000, 
have they not ?—Yes, plus an additional pension of 


Rs, 1,000 for certain heads of departments; that. 


is the maximum. 

29665. How can the Provincial Civil Service 
men claim a pension so much higher than any of 
_ the other Services in India? Are there any 
special reasons why this larger pension should 
be given to the Judicial Provincial Service ?— 
They are acting in the higher parts of the 
Service, and they should be given a higher pension 
than the sub-Judiciary. Higher pensions should 
he recognised. 

29566. If they were given the same pension 
as other Services, and a special pension of 
Rs, 1,000 extra for serving in the “ listed-posts ”, 
would not that be a full and fair remuneration, 
and fairly meet the demand ?—If it is given, asa 
matter of course, in all cases. I think it would 
give satisfaction. 

29667. (Mr. Fisher.) You were asked by Lord 
Ronaldshay whether the Provincial Service 
attracted men of good social station. I want to 
ask you whether, in your opinion, the Provincial 
Civil Service attracts the best type of University 
student ?— Yes, it does. 

29668, Is the Service maintaining its 
attractiveness, in your opinion ’Ag I said, in the 
absence of any other better opening it is keeping 
up ites attraction in the Judicial line, 

29669. Do you think that the attractiveness 
of the Service is greatly increased by the existence 
of the “ listed-posts ””?—-I cannot say, because the 
listed-posts are so very few. 

29670. You do not think that the “listed-posts” 
have any effect in increasing the attractiveness of 
the Service ?—~ No. 

29671. The Service would not feel greatly 
injured if the “listed-posts ” were withdrawn, and 
compensation given to the Service in the form of 
higher pay and better grades ?—It will 
depend upon the amount of the higher pay which 
will be likely to be proposed. Besides, it is not 
only the pay. They would look for places in a 
higher position in the official circle. 

29672. With the chance of cbtaining higher 
appointments ?—Yes, It would not be the salary 
only which would be the attraction. 

29673. Am I right in thinking from your 
answer to question (40) that you are against exten- 
sions being given to officers over 55 years of 

e?—Yes, unless the higher authorities, or the 

vernment itself, think the services of such an 
officer are quite necessary in the interests of the 
Public Service after superannuation. 
' 29674, (Mr, Madge’)—You have told us that, 
jm the absence of any better opening, respectable 
classes are attracted to the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—-Yes, fairly respectable classes. 

29675. Apart from the private means that 
enable a certain class of student to go to England 
for the competitive examination, do you think 
that men of the Provincial Civil Service are of 
‘much the same class as those who go to 
England ?—~The instances of persons going in for 


the Indian Civil Service are very few, and it would 
be very difficult to generalise on the proposition, 
Some men who go in for the Indian Civil Service 
from this Presidency are men who are not going 
by their own private means, but with the aid of 
scholarships or some such things, so that it would 
be very difficult to distinguish between classes who 
go in for the Indian Civil Service, and those who 
going for the Provincial Service. 

29676. With yonr knowledge of your own 
countrymen, do you think they belong to much 
the same class ?—I do not think they belong to 
any different class. 

29677. In answer to question (7) of the Indian 
Civil Service questions under sub-clause (1), you 
say you think one or two years in England necese - 
sary ?-—-Yes. 

29678. Necessary ?—Yes. 

29679. Indispensable ?—Yes. 

29680. Wehave had proposals before us, on - 
the one hand, of giving Indians who go up for 
the Civil Service, a probationary period in England; - 
on the other hand, we have had proposals for 
allowing men from the Provincial Civil Service» 
to go to England for much the same purpose, to 
get familiarised with English social conditions, | 
Do you think that there would be any loss to the 
administration generally if selection for the higher - 
Service were confined to the most successful mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service?—It will 
depend upon the age at which they may be select- : 
ed for the purpose. The age may be too high at 
the time of selection. 

29681, But supposing a plan could be adoptea 
of selecting them at what vou consider the nght 
age, would that be as good a plan of recruitment’ 
to the higher Service ?—-It would be the second 
best. } 

29682. Whena young man goesto England 
he'is exposed to a number of risks of one sort and 
another. You cannot depend upon his proving to. 
be the tried and successful man, which a member: 
of the Provincial Civil Service is; and, from that: 
point of view, you do not think one plan would 
be better than another?—No, I would rather 
say that the man who had withstood such tempta-, 
tions would prove the stronger. 

29688. Do you think that the majority of 
Indian students who go to England turn out 
successful ?—The majority are not successes, ef 

29684, So there you see you have a large 
element of failure on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, you have as near an approach to 
perfection as you can have it, and you still prefer 

he one tothe other ?— Yes, because it gives better 
material, 

29685. You think that the young man who 
goes to England and comes ont successful is much 
better material ?—Yes, I think so, as « rule. 

29686. Do you, or do you not, think that a 
man going very young from this country to Eng, 
land, and exposed to a number of temptations, 
runs any risk of being alienated from his own 
people, and perhaps becomes less able to sympathise 
with them than a man who has lived his life in the 
courtry [—If he goes too young there is no doubt 
that there is that danger, but if he goes after 
completing his course, after passing the examination 
here, as I propose, there should not be much danger, 

He will be fully equipped, I suppose, intellectually 
to cope with those things. vy 

29687. In answer to clause (ii) you think; 
“The preponderance of the English element in the 
Administration is now, and for all the time to 
which we can foresee, indispensable”. Have yon 
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in your mind any idea of the proportion ?—-I have 
stated the proportion of two-thirds. 
20688, In answer to question;(4) of the Provin- 


cial Service questions you refer to two different: 


practices, one which prevailed up to 1869, and one 
which caine in later. Which do you think the 
better ?—The present one is satisfactory. As J 
have said, there is not sufficient material to know 
what the practice was before 1869, With regard 
to the selection of Subordinate Judges there is not 
sufficient material to find out. 

29689. Inanswer to question (18) you say : “ It 
may also possibly lead to the selection of men, of 
whose work the High Court may have no idea,’ 
Do you think that if a system of High Court 
circuit, Judges was adopted here, as has been 
proposed in Bengal, it would enable the High 
Court to do these things? In the first place, 
would it give them a better knowledge of Sessions 
Judges and Subordinate Judges than they can 
have now from merely reading paper books ?—I 
have no knowledge of the Bengal system. 

29690. I refer to Bengal simply because a 
certain proposal has been made there. If a 
similar proposal were made here, and the High 
Court Judges went on circuit, would it enable 
them, in the first place, to form a better idea of 
the qualifications of the Sessions and Subordinate 
Judges than they do now merely from paper 
books ?—That would certainly be so. For. the 
last four or five years there has been inspection 
from the High Court, and I think that enables 
the High Court to see the merits of the Sub- 
Judges, probably. 

29691. Do you think that it would improve 
the administration of justice generally ?—Yes, 

29692, (Mr. Heaton.) With reference to your 
anewer to question (2), candidates now apply to-be 
put on the list of appointments for Judges 
immediately after they have passed their 
examination, or immediately after they have taken 
their LL.B. ?—No, I would have selection made 
after three years. : 

29695, What do they do at present? When 
do they apply ?—They apply indifferently. They 
do not always apply immediately after they have 
passed. 

29694, When would you have your selection 
made ?—At the beginning of each year, from the 
candidates who have passed three years 
previously. 

29695. You would have the selection made as 
soon as the candidate qualifies ?—Yes. 

29696. You would have him appointed 
immediately to a probationary post ?— Yes. 

29697. And you would guard against his 
reverting ’— Yes. 

29698. You would get rid of these qualifying 

osts altogether?—I am against them all, but it 
has been sometimes represented that the District 
Judges’ Courts could not be worked unless there 
was @ higher qualified man with a legal training, 
and that such men could not be attracted to the 
Service, without the prospect of a Sub-Judge’s post. 
Except in that respect I would make no reservation. 

29699. In answer to question (30) you speak of 
the “broader notion about family which Indian 
life in- this country necessarily implies,’ Are 
Subordinate Judges, in your opinion, placed at any 
disadvantage in the matter of educating their 
children, for instance ?—Yes, very much. 

29700. In what way, particularly ?—In most 
of these places, except district towns, where Sub- 
Judges are possed for the greater portion of their 
service, there are no schools for their children. 
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We are transferred to places where our native 
language is not spoken, and there is no certainty 
how long we shall remain in that particular Pro- 
vince, so that we find it difficult to put our 
children to school, and to continue their education 
in any particular language. 

29701. That, you consider, is an element to 
consider in a question as to whether your salaries 
ate proportionate to the duties you have to perform, 
and to the disadvantages of the life imposed upon 
you ?—-That is one of the very strong elements 
which make our salaries quite insufficient. 

29702. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to question’ 
(11) of the Provincial Civil Service series you say : 
“T do not consider that any change should be made 
in the classes of offices and appointments at present 
included in the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 

297038. Do you mean the Subordinate 
Judges ? — Yes, 

29704. “ Provided such inclusion is not made 
the basis of treating the Sub-Judges as ona level 
with members in the lower division of the Execu- 
tive branch ” ?—Yes, 

29705. Perhaps, you know that Mdmlatdérs 
are included in the lower division of the Exeoutive 
branch ?—Yes. 

29706, Are you against this inclusion ?—No, 
I am not against this inclusion. What I want to 
point out is that even the last Public Service 
Commission, I think on pages 80 and 81 of the 
report, said, that it was very difficult to draw the 
ling as to lower and higher branches of the 
Service in the Judicial line, and on that account 
they refrained from drawing that line. That ig 
the reason why Sub-Judges should hot be compared 
with Mémlatddrs. If our prospects are not com- 
pared with those of Mdmlatdars I would not object. 

29707. Mémlatdars get Rs. 250 ?—Yes, 

29708. Do you think that a Mémlatdér at 
Ris, 250, having first-class powers, is ona lower 
level than the Sub-Judge at Rs. 150 ?—I am not 
talking of any level. Iam talking of the pros- 
pects. I think a M4mlatddr would be on a higher 
level if he is a first-class Magistrate. 

29709. Do you want every Sub-Judge to get 
more pay than a Médmlatdér?—TI said there is 
no comparison. 

29710. Why do you compare a Mémlatdér 
with a Sub-Judge ?—For this very reason, that 
the comparison is often made for the purpose of 
shewing that the lowest grade of Mamlatdar’s pay 
should be the lowest grade of pay fur the Sub-J udge. 
That I say in view of the fact that the Commis- 
sioners refrained in their report from marking a line 
of lower and upper division in the Judical Service, as 
they have done in the Executive branch. 

2971]. In answer to question (47) you SAY : 
“The posts—one or two-—-of City Magistrates and 
other Magistrates which do not imply the exercise 
of executive functions may be thrown open to the 
Sub-Judges as training ground for posts of 
Assistant Sessions Judges to which they can be 
appointed.” Perhaps you know that a City 
Magistrate has a long magisterial experience ?— 


es. 

29712. And that in a city like Poona very 
important cases come before him ?—Yes, 

29718. And it would be advisable to make 
that post simply as a training ground for a new 
Sub-Judge without any magisterial experience ?— 
I would make it in the case of those who have 
already exercised magisterial powers. 

29714. (Mr. Bhadthade.) As regards ‘the 


.rales for the admission into the Provincial Civil 


Service in the Judicial Branch, will you please 
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refer to clause C of Rule 12 “ Served with approval 
for three years in any of the Courts marginally 
noted as Clerk of the Court, Head Clerk, Shiraste- 
ddr, Deputy Shirastedér, and Nazir,” Will you 
say how many of these posts afford a train- 
ing for a Sub-Judge?~I say that the Clerk 
of District Courts is the only post to which that 
could apply to my knowledge. Of course, I cannot 
speak about the higher posts. 

29715, You are aware that the Clerk of the 
Court exercises no Judicial functions ?—He has to 
do a great deal of ministerial work, and he isa 
responsible officer, 

29716. And as to sub-clause A under the 
same Rule: ‘ Who has been in full and continuous 
practice for three years as an Advocate, Vakil or 
Pleader in a Civil Court,’ do you think that it 
is possible for such a candidate to acquire full and 
continuous practice within the short time ?—I 
think such practice could not be acquired in three 
‘years. It is true that under present conditions 
the practice could not be full and continuous. 


29717. Do you think a man who has been in 
full and continuous practice for three years would 
accept Rs. 150 to start with ?—No. 

29718. You think these Rules require modi- 
fication in many particulars ?—Yee. 

29719. Would you prefer in their stead Rules 
for the selection of law graduates in the order of 
their merit after their having qualified by attend- 
ance in some Courts six months in a Civil 
Court and six months in a Court exercising 
criminal powers?—I think selection of such 
men would be desirable, but I am not very 
sanguine about the result of six months’ training, 

29720. You suggest the selection of Subordi- 
nate Judges primarily from practising Pleaders ? — 
Yes, 

29721. How is such a selection tobe made 
and who is to be the Judge of the qualifications ? 
Do not you think there would be a great 
‘scramble ?—I suppose the University test would 
be taken. 

29722. In the case of practise Pleaders how 
is the selection to be made ?—Ont of the best men. 

29723. It would be very difficult to find out 
which man was in practice, and which man was 
not ?—I think there should be a larger field out 
of which a smaller number should be selected. 


29724, You are aware that first class Sub- 
ordinate Judges in this Presidency very often 
exercise appellate powers ? -- Yes. 

29725, Do you think they deserve an inere- 
ment on their pay ? — Yes. 

23726. Some of them are at times invested 
with the powers of District and Sessions 
Judges ?—They are. 

29727, Do they get any extra pay for 
that ?—No. 

29728, You think it is necessary that thoy 
should draw some special allowance for it ?—Yes. 


29729, Has there been a reduction in the pay 
of Small Cause Courts Judges ?—Yes. The pay 
of a Small Cause Courts Judge was Rs. 1,200 
within my memory, and now it is Rs. 800. 

29730. You are of opinion that the pay of 
those posts should be increased ?—Yes, I think it 
should be at least restored. 

29731. You know that the vacation in the 
Smal! Causes Courts in the mafassal is split up into 
two ?—It is so also in the Presideney towns. 


29732, Should not these Judges be allowed 
privilege leave on full pay; the same reason 
does not apply to Sub-Judges who get six weeks? 
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vacation ata stretch ?—-It would be difficult to 
distinguish. After all, they do get six weeks, 

29733, But not when they want it ?—Neither 
do the others. 

29784. You suggest a probation for Subordi- 
nate Judges for learning their administrative 
work ? —Yes. , 

29735, May Task whether it is such a difficult 
work as to want a probation of such a length ?—I 
can only say that they s‘iould learn their work, 

29786. Is it so difficult as not to be learnt in 
a couple of months ? —It may not be, if taken, by 
itself only, 

29737. You seem to advise that the appoint- 
ment to listed-posts should be modified in some 
particulars ?—Yes. 

23738. Would you favour the recommendation 
for Assistant Judges’ posts being made by the 
High Court ? Would that give greater satisfaction 
to the Subordinate Judges ? — Yes. 

29789, They have greater confidence in the 
selection by the High Court? —I cannot say any- 
thing as to greater confidence, The High Court 
would be ina better position to judge of their 
merits. We have cartainly faith in the High Court. 

29740. As regards appointments to the 
Subordinate Judges’ posts, you know they are 
made by Government ?—Yes. 

29741, And the High Court has no voice at 
all ?—No. 

29742. What you refer to in that answer is 
as regards the promotion and transfer of Subordi- 
nate Judges, and the power of recommenda- 
tion ? ~ Yes. ; 

29743. Do you favour a system of founding 
scholarships for sending boys of fourteen years 
of age to England to compete for the Civil | 
Service ?—~No, not under the system which I have 
sugested. 

29744, Do you think that clever Indian boys 
of that age would have any advantage in going to 
a public school ?—That would be no good. 

29745. Would their English be quite equal to 
that of the boys in the public schools? Would 
they be able to make themselves easily understood 
in the public schools ?—I do not think so. 

29746. As regards the comparison of the 
Subordinate Judges’ grades with that of the 
Mamlatdar, is it not the fact that the Subordinate 
Judges are double graduates,—graduates in law 
and arte ?—As a rule they are. 

29747. And their duties are of a more ree 
sponsible nature than those of Mdmlatddrs?—. 
Yes. 

29748. Thatis why you think a comparison 
with Mémlatdars is not correct in determining the 
pay and remuneration of the Subordinate 
Judges ?—No. 

29749. On what ground are you opposed. te 





‘the extension being granted to public servants in 


the other Departments ? ~Looking at the general 
state of physique amongst us. 
29750, Or the block in promotion ?—That is 


not the only thing. 


29751. As regards the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions, do you think 
that the Subordinate Judges would be capable of 
administering criminal justice satisfactorily ? —I 
have no reason to suppose that they would not be. 

29752. They have sufficient training for 
that ?—Yes, 

29758. Would they make better crimingl 
Judges than the Mémlatdérs as a class ?-—I cannot 
express any opinion upon that point. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


29754 (1). What is your experience of 
the working of the present system of recruit- 
ment by open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I can- 
not suggest any other system of recruitment 
which would be equally successful. 

29755 (Y). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province 
or group of provinces in India? If so, what 
proportion do you recommend?—I do not 
think that the proposals set forth in this 
question or the next provide so good a solution 
as the present system of listing appointments 
for the Provincial Civil Service. With 
reference to existing appointments the principle 
that: the transfer of an appointment from 
Imperial to Provincial shall not take effect to 
the prejudice of the members of the Imperial 
Service already in service must be rigorously 
observed, This restriction does not apply to 
new appointments. 

.29756 (18). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?-— 
I consider that the present system of recruit- 
ment for the service ensures the highest possible 
degree of general capacity among the successful 
candidates, and that a period of not less than 
four years, and preferably one of six years, 
spent in the performance of the duties of 
Magistrate and Assistant Collector is the best 
possible practical training for the development 
of Judicial capacity. This training should be 
supplemented on the theoretical side by study 
leave. 


' 99957 (15). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
. the age limits should be fixed to attract candi- 
dates of the normal schcol-leaving age in Eng- 
land, or candidates who have completed a 
University course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of education ?—The age limit 
should be fixed so as to enable candidates to 
. complete an Honours Course at any University. 
In this way the field of recruitment is widened, 
and the candidates are brought into competi- 
tion at an age when it is more easy to distin- 
guish between them. Also the State obtains 
their services at an age when they have com- 
‘pleted their education at their own expense. 
* 29758 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
ndian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 
Vict. c 54), and of the Government of India 


Act, 1870 (33 Vict. c. 8), reproduced as Appen- 
dices II and III to these questions.] ?—As the 
law stands thereservation 1s incomplete because 
it is subject to the provisions of section 3 of 
the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, and of 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870. 
Unless there is reservation no method can be 
devised for recruiting the proper numbers and 
there can be no definite prospects of promotion. 
The principle of reservation being of vital 
importance it is essential that it should be 
expressed in a statute. In view of the provi~ 
sions of section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870, I see no reason for altering the 
Schedule. 


29759 (48). What is. your experience of 
the results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probation- 
er’s course of instruction in England? Doyou 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this. 
system ?—I am of opinion that the one year’s 
course of probation spent at an approved Uni- 
versity in England is useful for bringing the 
tien together and developing esprit de corzs. 
Secondly, I consider that after the strain of the 
open competitive examination, which has in 
many cases been preceded at an interval of 
something less than two months by the strain 
of a final examination for an Honours Degree, 
the men are not fit to go straight out to India,. 
and they can very profitably spend a year at 
home with just enough work to keep them 
pleasantly occupied. In this time they can be 
grounded in one language, and receive just 
enough instruction in law to enable them to. 
handle Third Class Magisterial cases on arrival 
in India. The second éxamination, which con- 
cludes the period of probation, should be a 
qualifying examination only, and seniority 
should not be affected by it. 


29760 (44). What should be the duration 
of the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (8) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?—Under the 
present system the period of probation should 
be for one year for reasons stated in my answer 
to question (48). 


’ 29761 (45). Do you consider it desirable that. 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, for reasons given in my 
answer to question (48). 


29762 (46). Ifso, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons ?—I consider that only a few 
Universities, and preferably only the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, should be- 
approved for the period of probation. This wilh 
ensure the bringing together at each approved 
University of a fair number of men, and the 
development of a common feeling among them, 
I would exclude London University on the 
ground that the men would never meet except 
in the lecture-room. Ifthe number of approved 
Universities is small enough they will give all 
the advantages of a separate institution in 


_ addition to their own, and the cost of a separate: 
‘institution will be avoided, = ssC— 
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29763 (47). Do you consider that proba- 
tioners should receive allowances during their 
period of probation? If so, please give the scale 
and conditions that you recommend ?—It must 
be remembered that practically all the men have 
during their University career been holding 
scholarships which cease on their entering the 
service of the Crown. Itis, therefore, essential 
that probationers should receive such allowance 
during probation as will enable them to live 
not only decently but comfortably. Their 
expenses on riding alone should be considerable, 
and it is most desirable that they should be able 
to make some sort of a show. The spectacle 
of aman with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a 
servant of the King is not edifying and is not 
calculated to.improve.the class.of recruits. Nor 
is it desirable that men should be in debt on 
arrival in India. ‘he allowance should be not 
less than £250, or £200 with free riding. In 
the event of failure to pass the qualifying 
examination provision might be made for the 
recovery of the allowance by instalments, but 
failure is so rare that Government should be 
willing to stand the loss. After passing the 
qualifying examination, the men should receive 
a first-class passage. 

29764 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix YI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
jn the present course (a) under the existing 
system of the open competitive examination, 
and ()) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—So far as Bombay 
probationers are concerned, I would allow only 
one language, and that Hindustani, with some 
attempt at the colloquial use of the language, 
to be studied during the year of probation. I 
would have no optional subjects, and I would 
add Hindu and Muhammadan Law to the com- 
pulsory subjects. The examination should be 
a qualifying test only. 

29765 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (1) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (i111) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—As regards languages and law 
please see my answer to question (51). I am 
not in favour of No. (i), because I think the 
probationer has quite enough to do in his last 
year, and he can attend the Courts of Magis- 
trates and Judges after his arrival in India, as 
part of his training. As to (iv), men of the age 
of our probationers will not learn Geography 
or Accounts during their year of probation. 
A period of training at the Local Treasury on 
arrival will teach them all they require to know 
about accounts, and once in the country they 
will soon learn all they require to know of the 
Geography of their particular province. Prac- 
tically, all the candidates take Political Economy 
in the open competitive examination. 
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29766 (61). Is the existing system of depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—There are too 
many of them and owing to the system of 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half of 
& man’s service on his performance in them, 
men come up for them too soon and pass with 
crammed knowledge. Their last opportunity 
for “ cramming ’”’ should have been for the open 
competitive examination, but they are encour- 
aged by the granting of seniority to ‘cram’ for 
their final in England, and their departmentals 
in India, There should be only one depart- 
mental, and that should be up to the standard 
of the present Higher Standard, and the use of 
books should be permitted in all the papers. 
Men should be required to pass this examina- 
tion not earlier than eighteen months and not 
later than three years after their arrival in the 
country, Anyone not passing within the pres- 
cribed period should have his increments (if 
the time-scale is introduced) stopped, or @ 
percentage cut from his pay. 

29767 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
Officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch, In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course fora call to the Bar, read- 
ing in barristers’ chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose ?—For Magisterial 
work the Civilian gets all the training he 
requires. The amount of law which he handles 
presents no difficulty to him, and he is a good 
or bad Magistrate according to his capacity for 
appreciating evidence. Those Civilians who 
after not less than four years and not more 
than six or seven years’ service as Magistrates 
are appointed to the Judicial Department 
should be required to complete their training 
by one or more periods of study leave, which 
should, in the first instance, be devoted to the 
passing of Bar Examinations, and secondly, to 
reading in Chambers. A detailed scheme has 
been submitted to the Government of India 
by the Government of Bombay and I have no 
further suggestions. 

29768 (72). The present theory underlying 
the conditions of service in the Indian Civil 
Service is that—(a) the members of the service 
should have sufficient training in subordinate 
or inferior appointments before they are called 
upon to discharge the duties of higher ones ; 
and (b) that they should, throughout the whole 
period of their service, have sufficient salaries 
and sufficiently responsible duties. To secure 
those objects the number of posts, called 
technically “ superior” posts, carrying a salary 
of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer 
will find himself officiating with practical 
permanency in at least the lowest of those 
appointments after the completion of eight 

ears’ service. Do you accept this system ? 
lf so, do you consider that the period of eight 
years is suitable, or do you recommend an 
change? What alteration (if any) would be 
necessary if the age of recruitment were . 
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lowered ?—I accept the theory but I wish to 
point out that in Bombay the soundness of 
the theory has been vitiated by the unsound 
manner in which it has been applied. In the 
first place, the following appointments have 
been wrongly treated as superior :—5 Assistant 
’ Collectors on Rs. 900; 1 Colonisation Officer, 
Jamrao Canal; 1 Manager of Hncumbered 
Estates, Sind; 1 Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies; 2 Superintendents of Land 
Records. In practice none of the holders of 
these appointments draw as much as Rs. 1,000 
per mensem, Again the total cadre was fixed 
-in the year 1900 at 163 while in 1907 it was 
raised to 180 with no addition to the net num- 
ber of substantive posts. Lastly, the cadre is 
framed on an assumed casualty rate of 4°17 
per cent. of total strength, but during the last 
ten years the casualty rate has been only 2'5 
per cent. on the average total strength. These 
errors have produced excessive recruitment, as 
can be seen from the Bombay Quarterly Civil 
List of 1st October 1912, which shows 65 
Civilians out of 175 as Supernumerary Assist- 
ant Collectors. Of these Supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors the senior is of ten years’ 
service, and it has been calculated that in the 
last twenty years the average period required 
for attaining the rank of 2nd Assistant Collec- 
tor has increased from 6% to 94 years. 
. 29769 (94). Do you consider it desirable that 
there should be uniformity of payment for 
similar kinds of work in all the provinces, and 
dozs any dissatisfaction on this score exist in 
your Province, and if so, what ?—Uniformity 
should be aimed at but it need not be absolute. 
There is acute dissatisfaction in the Bombay 
Presidency on account of the comparatively 
inferior position of the Judicial Department in 
spite of the fact that in the Bombay Presidency 
the Judicial Department is more highly 
organized than in any other part of India. I 
subjoin a table illustrative of the grievance. 
The table shows the average pay of the Sessions 
Judges in all the Provinces. 


Rs. 
Bengal (including Assam and Bihar and 

Orissa) wee bas 2,283 

Madras wee 2,330 

United Provinces 2,155 

Punjab AS 2,191 

Burma a's 2,267 

. Bombay see . eee oe 2,092 
In view of the pay in other provinces and of 


- the rise in prices the Judgeships in the Bombay 
Presidency should be regraded as follows :— 
; Rs. 


2 appointments on 3,000 
5 ditto 2,500 
5 ditto 2,250 
5 ditto 2,000 


This number includes the new Judgeship at 
Larkana, but excludes the appointment of 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Legal Department. This appoint- 
ment should be treated in the same way as the 
ather appointments of Secretary to Govern- 
ment, being graded with them on minimum 
pay of Rs. 3,000. But on the ground of dis- 
parity of pay a still more serious grievance ig 
felt by the Assistant Judges. In the Bombay 
Presidency Assistant Judges with Appellate 
Powers, exercising also the powers of Addi- 
tional Sessions Judge, and thus, except for 
comparatively unimportant administrative work 
doing exactly the same work as Judges, 


may be found receiving Rs. 500 pay and 
acting allowance of Rs. 200 or Rs. 266 
according as their gradation lists show 
them as Acting First or Second Assistant 
Collector. With these may be contrasted the 
Punjab District Judges vested with lower 
judicial powers and drawing Rs, 1,500 per men- 
sem, and the new appointments of Sessions 
and Subordinate Judges in the United Pro- 
vinces on Rs. 1,200 per mensem. These United 
Provinces appointments from their denomina- 
tion also appear to be vested with inferior 
judicial powers. The following table shows the 
lowest pay received in the different provinces 
by officers doing judicial work, according to the 
Combined Civil List of the 1st April 1912— 


Rs. 
Madras 1,733 
Assam ay 1,633 
Bihar and Orissa 1,566 
Burma wie 1,200 
Central Provinoes 1,166 
Punjab ae 1,500 
United Prov nes wie mes 1,344 
Bombay vhs, ove 700 


To ensure more adequate pay for the work 
done by Assistant Judges I propose the 
following :—~4 Joint Judges on time-scale pay 
of Junior Officers + Rs. 300 special allowance, 
to be treated as pay for all purposes; 10 Assist- 
ant Judges (with appellate powers) on time- 
scale pay of Junior Officers + Rs. 200 special 
allowance ; to be treated as pay for all purposes. 
The Joint and Assistant Judges will also be 
Additional Sessions Judges ; 4 Assistant Judges 
(under training) on time-scale pay of Junior 
Officers + Rs. 100 special allowance. 

29770 (99). What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system 
of promotion of a time-scale of salary? If you 
are in favour of a time-scale, should it bé 
restricted to the lower grades of the service or 
not ?—I am in favour of a time-scale for junior, 
officers only, the increments extending to the 
completion of eleven years’ service. By that 
time, or within a year or two of that time, 
men may expect with reasonable certainty to 
act regularly as Collector or Judge. ‘The 
appointments of Collector and Judge should 
remain as graded appointments. 


29771 (102). If you recommend any system 
of time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to 
superior grades, charge allowances, and other 
matters of importance? How do you propose 
to apply such time-scale in Provinces where 
the scale of pay of judicial and executive 
branches of the service is different ?—I recom- 
mend the following time-scale :— 


Rs, 
First two years, being years of training ... 500 
But, if independent charge is received 
during that time, then from receiving 
such charge re : 550 
After 2 years 600 
ae oe vs ee ~ 650 
a tag wee oe 700 
oye Deby is oe fiat 800 
» 8 oy - ia 900 
ne ae dit .. 1,000 
BL a es 1,100 
ie cos ie e 1,200 
» 10 ,, wa ne + 1,800 


vc ee ” - w+ — 1,400 
The justification for these rates is to be found 
in the rates provided for the first and ninth 
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year of service. These show arise of Rs. 100 
only on the present initial pay and on the pay 
which an officer is supposed to be getting in 
his ninth year. This rise is fully justified by 
the rise in prices, and the rates for the 
remaining years are worked out from these 
rates. The scheme involves the abolition of 
the grade system for Assistant Collectors 
(including Assistant Judges). The time-scale 
pay denotes minimum substantive pay. Acting 
allowances would be payable in addition. The 
rise to Rs. 650 should not be given unless the 
Departmental Examination has been passed. 
The other increments should be liable to be 
withheld by order of the Governor in Council, 
but there should be an appeal from such order 
to the Governor General in Council. All junior 
officers should be placed on time-scale and 
special appointments held by such junior 
officers, é.g., those of Joint Judge or Assistant 
Judge with full powers in the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and those of Settlement Officers, Superin- 
tendent of Land Records or Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the Revenue 
Department, should carry special allowances. 
I would also treat the appointments of Under 
Secretary and Assistant Legal Remembrancer 
inthesame way. Promotion to the substantive 
posts of Collector and District Judge will be 
made as at present. 


29772 (103). If you are in favour of a time- 
scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable 
time to posts of independent responsibility, 
and do you or do you not consider it desirable 
that all members of the Indian Civil Service 
should have the prospect of rising to such 
posts within a fixed time?—The recruit- 
ment should be on the present principle, the 
basis of calculation basing the number of 
superior appointments. But the definition of 
superior appointments should be changed so as 
to include no appointmants lower than those 
of Collectors and District Judges of the lowest 
grade. oe 

29773 (105). Have you any other proposals 
to make in regard to the conditions of salary 
not covered by your answers to the above 

uestions ?—If Civilian High Court Judges are 
to be held to ba debarred from avpointment as 
ordinary members of Council, their pay and 
status should be raised to the level of that of 
ordinary members of Council. 


29774 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not, 
what changes do you recommend ?—~For the 
credit of the service it is desirable that Civil- 
jans on furlough should not b3 condemned to 
residence in country cottages or dingy lodgings 
in London. Nor does it appear equitable that 
a Civilian on medical leave should not have hig 
doctor's bills paid. He loses his haalth on 
active service, and until, he actually leaves 
India he gets medical attendance fres. It is 
only logical to ask that he should continue to 
receive medical attendance free on his arrival 
in England. I suggest that the rates of fur- 
lough pay be raised to two-thirds of the average 
salary of the last thres years, and that when a 
‘man goss on sick leave he should rezeive 
moadical attendance free on arrival in England. 


- 29775 (111). Do you consider that the maxi- 
mum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable? Do you recom: 
mend any change in the alternative rates fixed 
in sterling and in rupees, and if so, what 
change ?—I consider the minimum rate of 
£500 a necessary concession, but I can see no 
justification for the maximum limit of £1,000.. 

29776 (112). Have you any recommendation 
to make in regard to special leave, extraordinaty 
leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present 
conditions governing these kinds of leave, and 
the leave allowances admissible, are suitable ? 
—The present leave rules are quite unsuitable 
fo sudden emergencies. A suitably elastic 
scheme has recently been drafted by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the only additional 
suggestion I have to offer is that furlough for 
six months should be available after the con-. 
clusion of the first four years of service. 

29777 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil 
Service generally accepted as satisfactory by 
the Government and by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—~The only exceptions 
which I ‘would admit to the rule of equal 
pensions would be the increase to £1,200 of the 
pensions of an ordinary member of Council and 
of a Civilian High Court Judge on the comple- 
tion in each case of five years’ service in the 
appointment. If judicial officers are in practice 
to be debarred from the appointment of ordinary 
member of Council, they should, as compensa- 
tion, be enabled to qualify for the full judicial 
pension after a shorter period than that which 
is now prescribed by statute. 

29778 (120). Assuming the maintenance of 
the. annuity system, do you suggest any 
modifications in its detailed working, and, if'so, 
what and for what reasons ?—Daductions on 
the present scale should continue, but these 
should be held to be not contributions to the 
annuity but payments into a provident fund, 
which should be conducted on the same lines as 
the Railway Provident Funds. The loss to the 
State would be trifling, and the abolition of the 
inequable system by which the contributions of 
a man who dies before he resigns the service 
go not to his widow but to Government would 
remove a genuine grievance. 

29779 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Servic2, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions 
of £1,200 a year after 11} years actual service as 
Judges ? Do.you recommend any change in the 
present conditions ?—I am told that an actuarial 
investigation would prove that the extra pen- 
sion of £290 is more than paid for by the reci- 
pient. It is certainly more than earned. I have 
already recommended that the special pension 
should be payable after five years of service 
in the appointment, provided that the holder 
has completed twenty-five years’ total service.. 

29730 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable inthe interest both of 
the Government and of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service? In particular, what is 
your opinion of the present rules regulating 
voluntary and compulsory retirement ?—~It ig 
desirable that further provision should be made 
both for voluntary and for compulsory retire- 
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ment. I advocate a system of voluntary retire- 
went on completion of fifteen or twenty years’ 
service, as making for efficiency by removing 
men who, for whatever reasons, are not going to 
give the best of themselves to their work. In 
order to prevent an accumulation of senior 
yoen tired of their present work and hanging 
on desperately in the hope of promotion I 
would rule that any one who on completing 
twenty-five years’ service has not reached the 
rank of Commissioner or First Grade Judge 
should retire automatically. 


Mr. L. Granan. 
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29781 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory 
the regulations of the Indian Family Pension 
Fund, or have you any suggestions to make 
either for their abolition or for their alteration ? 
Have you any proposals to make in regard to 
the present methods of working such regula- 
tions ?—The age up to which the orphan son’s 
pension should be continued should be 24, in 
order to make it possible for him to have the 
opportunities of education and choice of career, 
which would have been open to him if his 
father had survived. 


Mr. L. GrauaM, called and examined. 


29782. (Chatrman.) You are Assistant Re- 
membrancr of Legal Affairs and Secretary to the 
Legislative Council ?-—Yes. 

297838, You are opposed to any system of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in India ? 
~Ido not think it could be better than what we 
now have. 

‘29784. What are your objections to filling a 
portion cf the posts in the Indian Civil Service by 
means of an examination in India ?—-If you mean 
that they would be considered members of the 
Indian Civil Service, I think there would always 
be a distinetion between them. They never would 
be 60 considered except upon paper. I far prefer to 
promote men through these “ listed ” appointments, 
of whom J know something. 

29°85. Can you tell us what proportion of pests 
you would be prepared to allow in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre to Indians?—I have not 
worked out the exact proportion, and I should not 
like one fixed for any definite number of years. 
I think it should gradually be increased. 
 297€6, Do you think that the time has now 
arrived when there should be an increase ?—=[ 
should be prepared to see rather more appointments 
“§ listed. ”” 

29787. You would give the increase by 
romotion from the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
think that it is the best way. 

29788, What are your reasons for preferring 
that method to others ?—Plainly, I should know 
the men whom I am promoting. I should be 
certain that I was going toget good officers. 

29789, Would you hold the same opinion if 
the examination were of the same character and were 
on similar lines to the London Examination, and 
if the successful candidates were to spend a year or 
two in England subsequent to the examination ?— 
I do not think that a year would be of any paiti- 
éular good to them. They would have every 
reason for keeping to themselves, 

29780. Do you agree with those witnesses 
who have suggested that listed posts should be 
abolished, and that promotion should be direct into 
the Indian Civil Service ?— That isa view with 
which I entirely disagree. 

29791. Would yon retain the listed posts as 
at present 7—Yes. 
> 9792, You would not have any alteration in the 
pay or the status ?—-IF there was a fair case made 
dnt for increasing the pay, I would do so. Iam 
not aware of the exact financial resources of the 
men, or whether they feel they are getting enough 
or not.” Toa certain extent they must have been 
affected by the general rise in prices, though I do 
not suppose to the same extent as the members 
who are recruited from England. 


29793. As regards the Judicial branch, what 
proportion of pcsts of District and Session Judges 
would you be in fayour of listing ?—~I should 
prefer not to give you any exact ficures; in fact, 
I have not worked it out. Some new Judgeships 
must be created and I think we should give those 
appointments away. 


29794. Would you keep those appointments for 
men promoted from the Provincial Civil Service, 
or would you also appoint to them from 
the Bar?—As long as IJ have a man in the 
Provincial Civil Service fit to promote, I should 
promote him. IfI could not get one from there 
I should have no objection to taking one from 
the Bar. 


29795. You consider that it is important for 
a Judicial officer to have a certain number of years 
of Executive training ?—I consider that it is more 
than important ; I should say that it was essential. 

29795. You propose that when an officer decides 
for the Judicial branch he should goto England on 
study-leave ?—Not at once. I should like him to 
do the ordinary work of a Subordinate Judge, from 


‘the point of view of civil work ; and I would give 


him the criminal powers of an Assistant Judge. 

29797. You would give him experience in 
India first ?— Yes, 

29798. Before he went to England on study-. 
Jeave?—-Yes. The points of law one has to deal 
with in the original Subordinate Judges’ Courts 
are very few indeed, 

29799. Youdo not suggest that men should 
come out younger than they do now ?— No. 

29800. You do not think that the present age 
of twenty-five is too old ?—I came out at twenty- 
four, and I did not feel too old. 

29801. Do you ‘think the present age of 
twenty-five is too old ?—I should prefer to go back 
to the age of twenty-four. I want my man to do 
a full Honour’s course at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or at any other University : and I want them to. 
have a year’s probation. That works out at never 
less than twenty-four. 


29802. How would yon regard a system under: 
which candidates would be reeruited at the school- 
leaving age ?—I think you would very much reduce 
your field of selection. The ordinary boy leaving 


. school has not the least idea as to whether he would 


like to go to India or not, A great many men 
who come out here, aud do well, only decide to come: 
out here when the list of successful candidates is 
published, I think that you wonld be restricting 
your field unnecessarily. 
29803, You have probably heard the suggestio 

that scholarships <Pould be established a te 
purpose of sending young boys home for a publice 
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school education?—I think it would put them: 


in a very pampered position. Are you going 
to guarantee them employment? I think to take a 
boy aud tell him “ Your future is assured,” would 
demoralise him. 

29804, You do not favour the proposal ?—No, 
not at all. I think that is just about the age 
when a boy ought to understand that he has got 
to earn his own living. If he is told that’ his 
future is assured it must be bad for him. 

29805. In your answer to question (61) you 
object to the present system of Departmental 
Examinations that ‘‘Owing to the system of 
allowing seniority to depend in the first half 
of a man’s ecervice on his performance in them, 
men come up for them too soon and pass with 
crammed knowledge.” What woyld you suggest 
to remedy this?—TI have made a suggestion that 
‘Men should be required to pass this examination 
not earlier than eighteen months, and not later 
than three years after their arrival in the country.” 
I have also suggested that all papers should be set 
with books to test whether a man can use his 
Codes, I do not want him to know his Codes by 
heart. I think he should know what sections of 
the Land Revenue Code he may have to turn up. 
It is essential that he should have his book before 
him. I would set imaginary cases and say, “ Now, 
apply the proper section ; find it, and apply it.” 

29806. You think that the proportion of the 
superior posts should be increased in the Pre- 
sidency ?-What I have said exactly is that we 
have made mistakes in recruiting. I do not say 
that the proportion of superior posts should be 
increased. 

29807. It amounts to that, does it not >—Not 
quite, I think. Actually, I think, I am going 
to reduce the number of superior appointments, 

29808. The appointments which you suggest 
should be created in answer to question (94) are not 
regarded by you as superior posts ?—No; I regard 
those as inferior appointments, and I have made 
that clear in my answer to question (103). I have 
said that “ The definition of superior appointments 
should be changed so as to include any appoint- 
ments lower than those of Collector and District 
Judge of the lowest grade.” 

29809. Will not the creation cf the appoint- 
ments, which you have mentioned at the end 
of your answer to question (102), and which you 
say are not superior appointments, rather 
increase the difficulties now experienced in 
calculating the cadre?—I must confess that 
I am not an expert on cadre, but I thought 
that I had made it quite plain that those 
appointments would not be superior appointments, 
The difficulty, therefore, would not arise. I can- 
not give an answer straight away, but that is my 
impression. .. 

29810. The first-grade Assistant Collectorships 
should be made thé supericr appointments, should 
they not, and should carry really superior pay ?— 
I do not think they should be superior appoint- 
ments, certainly not. 

29811. But does not their present anomalous 
position lead to a difficulty with regard to the 
cadre?—I am not an expert of cadre, but if 
you made these inferior appointments I suppose 
you would have to revise your proportion between 
superior and inferior appointments. Will not that 
get you out of the difficulty ? 

29812. You would enlarge the number of 
inferior appointments ?—-Yes, it would be that, 
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29813. Will notthat lead to still further stagna- 
tion in promotion ?—TI should not like to say. 

29814, You would like to see the 4 per cent. 
deduction towards pension given up and put ina 
Benevolent Fund ?—Yes. 

29815, Would you retain the £1,000 pension 
just the same ?—=Yes. I think a four-figure pension 
is essential for the prestige of the service. 

29816. Isthe Benevolent Fund, which you 
suggest, to bea common fund, or will it be an 
accuraulated fund for each officer, to come into his 
possession at the end of his service?—I have 
recommended the same provision as the Railway 
Provident Fund. I know that officers are satisfied 
with that. My impression is that each man takes 
out what he puts in, p/ws accumulated interest. It 
is all worked out, cut and dried. 

29817. When anofficer retires, whatever sum is 
to his credit becomes his own property or the pro- 
perty of his family ?—Yes ; or if he dies before he 
retires his widow gets it. 

29818. You say that officers who on com- 
pleting twenty-five years’ service have not reached 
the rank of Commissioner or First-Grade Judge 
should retire automatically ?—~Yes. 

29819. Might not that work rather hardly in: 
some cases on officers who are not selected for- 
these high and responsible posts ?—-I suppose they- 
have earned their full pension, and it is no use 
keeping them on. 

29820. You do not think that they could be 
doing useful service in subordinate positions —My 
impression is that it is done regularly in the Indian 
Army. A man whodoes not become a Colonel 
ata certain time retires. I think the same applies. 
toa Major, but I am not sure. It does away 
with all the unpopularity of supersession and com- 
pulsory retirements. 

29821. But such higher posts would be in a 
somewhat different category from those in the- 
lower branches in which the question of efficiency 
is concerned ?—Not quite, A certain number 
of men who are Collectors are passed over for 
Commissioners, and they are told they never will 
be Commissioners, and they hang on. 

29822. You mean that they would not be 
useful Commissioners ?—It is rather difficult to 
say. I have certain cases in mind. A man is not 
disposed to work so hard when he knows that there 
is no promotion in front of him, 

29823. (Sir Murray Hammick.) The ap- 
pointment of Assistant Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs is one of the superior appointments, is it 
not ?——-Yes, it must be. 

29824. Who is the Remembrancer; he is an 
Indian Civil Service man, is he not ?—Yes. 

29825. What pay does he get ?—~—He gets the 
pay of a First Grade Judge. 

29826. I suppose he is included in the list 
among the Judges ?—Yes. He may be a Third 
Grade Judge. If you appoint him a Remem- 
brancer he goes up into the first grade. 

29827. As regards the suggestion that you - 
should increase the number of inferior appoint- 
ments in the cadre of the service, I suppose you 
have not studied the question of the way in which 
this cadre was drawn up?—Not at first hand; 
but I think this difficulty will be saved very 
largely by the time-scale. 

29828. In the junior ranks of the service ?—~ 
My time-scale goes up to 11 years, practically up: 
to the time when a man may expect to act as 
Collector or District Judge. . 
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29829. No doubt things would be changed, 
and I daresay very much improved, by a time- 
scale; but, of course, you would have to work out 
the expense of your time-scale, which, I imagine, 
would be very considerably above the cost of the 
existing scale of the service. I donot understand 
what you mean when you say that “All junior 
officers should be placed on time-scale and special 
appointments held by such junior officers, ¢g., 
those of Joint Judge or Assistant Judge with full 
powers in the Judicial Department, and those of 
Settlement Officers, Superintendent of Land 
Records or Registrar of Co-operative Credit: Socie- 
ties in the Revenue Department, should carry 
special allowances, I would also treat the appoint- 
ments of Under Secretary and Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer in the same way.” I suppose what 
you mean is that all officers coming into the Civil 
Service should draw the time-scale pay from the 
time of their entry into service, and that these 
few special appointments should, in addition to 
their time-scale, carry extra remuneration in the 
shape of a special allowance ?—Yes, 

29830. Of course that system amounts to 
altering the system of recruitment entirely, and 
would be quite opposed to the cadre of the service, 
which may be right or may be wrong ; but it would 
take a very long time to go into that question: I 
suppose you recognize that your difficulties in 
Bombay have arisen, so far as I can understand, 
simply because your number of superior posts were 
originally not fixed sufficiently large to give suffi- 
cient promotion to men holding inferior posts; is 
not that the case?—The cadre is a complicated 
question, and I am not in a position to be examined 
upon it. 

29831. Coming back to your answer to ques- 
tion (9), you are not prepared to go beyond listing 
more posts as a means of the entry of Indians 
into the higher appointments: you would not do 
anything more than that ?—No. 

29882, Do you think that taking such a course 
as that, would, In any sense, satisfy the desire which 
has been generally expressed by the higher classes 
in this country for a better proportion of the posts 
in the higher posts of the country: do you think 
that would satisfy that demand?—You say “a 
better proportion.’’ I can extend my system of 
listed appointments. 

29833. But even with extending your system 
of listed appointments up to any number,do you 
think it would meet this feeling which exists for 
higher appointments in the Civil Service ?—I 
think if would meet it sufficiently. 

29884. Of course you do not suggest that the 
character of your listed appointments should be 
altered in any way. But you would be prepared to 
alter the character of these appointments by plac- 
ing them in grades so that a man who holds a 
listed appointment could rise higher than the mere 
appointment which he has been given ?—You mean 
that if I list three appointments of Judges I 
should grade them 7 

29835. That would be one instance, io give a 
man the lowest grade of the appointment and to 
let him rise to the highest grade of the Judges ?— 
As far as I know that is what we do in Bombay. 

29836. He does not get any right to get any- 
thing higher than that?—A man on a listed 
appointment ean goup to the First Grade Judge- 


ship. 
29837. He could not, for instance, be a Legal 
Remembrancer?—That is rather a complicated 


question, because the Lezal Remembraneer is also 
Secretary to Government. 

29888. He could not be Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind ?—Those appointments are not listed. The 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind is ander the Sind 
Courts Act, and listed appointments can only be 
taken from the schedule of the Service Act of 
1861, 

29839. Would you be prepared to consider an 
arrangement by which the entrance of Provincial 
Civil Service men into the Indian Civil Service 
would be real and not merely to special appoint- 
ments ?—If you mean whether an Assistant Judge 
could rise to the High Court, he could not do that 
under the Act. You would have to amend 
the High Courts’ Act. If, however, the men 
were good enough, I would not mind it at all. 

29840. In any case, you would be against a 
system by which you took men altogether by 
examination, or nomination and selection, into the 
Indian Civil Service itself from the bottom and 
allowed them to rise to the top ?—I think it is not 
nearly as good a way as promoting from the Pro- 
vincial Service. 

29841. You think that far the best way of 
meeting this demand is to use the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes, 

29842. Youare against lowering the age to 
eighteen or nineteen f—Yes. 

29848. But you would lower the age slightly 
in order to bring out men at aslightly younger 
age than they come out at now?—Yes. I cannot 
see any need for that extra year which was put on 
two or three years ago. 

29844. Would you make it a condition that a 
man who went up for the open competition should 
have taken his degree at any University ?—~No. 
T-think it is desirable ; but I would not make it a 
condition, 

29845, You would fix the age sothat he should 
have an opportunity of passing through the ordi- 
nary course there ?— Yes. 

29846. You would stick to one year’s training 
in England? —Yes. 

29847. Would you make him spend that one 
year ati a University, or in London ?—I have given 
reasons for their not spending itin London. I said 
that they would never meet except in the class- 
room if they were in London, They would be 
swallowed up in London, and that would be most 
undesirable. 

29848, Would you insist upon their spending 
this time at the University ?— Yes, I have said so. 

29849. Surely, if a man has taken his degree 
at the University, there is not much object in 
keeping him there for another year, is there ?—I 
cannot see why not. 

29850, I have heard it said by a good many 
men who come out now that they have had enough 
of the University when they have gone in for the 
examination, that the last year at®the University is 
not a profitable one, and that the fourth or fifth 
year is wasted ?—TI entirely disagree with them. 

29851, You do not agree with that view ?-—~ 
Certainly not. 

29852. As regards the benefits to the service, 
you have seen the list of proposals which has been 
sent in to us ?—Yes. 

29858. Do you adhere to them?—I think I 
have made certain modifications ; but, on principle, 
I would adhere to them. 

29854. What modifications have you made ?— 
I think I have altered the time-scale 
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29855. Anything else ?——-Head 2 deals with 
this cadre question: that is all right, Head 8: 
That is right. Head 4: I do not think that is 
quite the same, but in principle it is the same. A 
matter of Rs. 100 or so does not matter. 
Head 5: I think I have actually included that. 
Head 6: I think that is a very sound idea, but I 
have not actually included in it in these proposals 
of mine. Head 7: I agree with that. Head 8: 
I agree with that most emphatically. Head 9: 
Is sound. Head 10: Yes, Head 11: I attach 
special importance to having medical attendance 
on wives and families. The Army has it, and I 
think we should have it. Head 12: On the 
whole, I think, is impractical. 

29856, Are you familiar with the rules of the 
Railway Provident Fund ?—-Not indetail, I once 
lived with a man who was on the Railway, and I 
had an idea of what his prospects were. 

29857, If you retain your full pension of 
four figures, which you rely upon as of such great 
importance, in addition to having a fund such as 
the Railway Fund, it would be a very costly thing 
for the Government of India, because in the Rails 
way Fund, which I know of, the Government 
contributes equally with the Railway servant ?—I 
think if that would be too costly it should be 
reduced: but I do not see that that is any reason 
why I should not ask for it. 

29858. It would bea reason for not recom 
mending it. It would be a considerable increase 
on the £1,000 ?—The request might be modified 
ifit were considered extravagant. We do feel 
that aman who pays his 4 per cent. and dies, 
leaves his widow in a very unfortunate position, 

29859. That is true, but if the Government of 
India put an end to the contribution of the 4 per 
cent. but allowed civilians to fund that at 
compound interest and at the same time continued 
the pension of £1,000 a year, do you not think 
that would be the biggest concession you could 
ask for ?—I should say “ Thank you,” certainly. 

29860. (Mr. Madge.) In answer to question 
(18), you think that a period of not less than four 
years, and a preferable one of six years, should be 
spent in the performance of the general duties of 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector when a young 
civilian first comes out ?—Yes. 

29861. Do you say that because you think he 
acquires a very valuable experience which would 
be of use to him in the matter of the branch of the 
service he goes into ?—Yes. 

29862. Would you object to its being extended 
to a longer period than six years ?—My reason for 
putting it, more or less, at six years is that if a 
man goes into the Judicial service at six years, and 
then another man comes in at eight years and is 
going to be considered superior to him because he 
was superior to him before, you engender discontent 
jn the service. Therefore I would have some 
limit. . ; ‘ 

29863, Supposing the period of bifurcation 
were fixed above three years, it would remov: 
that difficulty ?—Yes, but let us fix a period. 
That is all. sk 

29864. Have you had any mearis of judging 
whether in the Provincial Judicial Service the 
absence of this general experience has any effect 
upon the work of officars?——They are men of the 
gountry to begin with, of course, 

29865, Of course they may need local know- 
ledge less than Englishmen coming out, but in 
other respects ?-—I do not quite follow your point. 
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29866. You say that you find in the case of 
a civilian coming out that his first six years’ 
experience is very valuable ?—Yes, 

29867. ‘To put the question in another Way, 
do you think there is something in the experience 
of the Provincial officer which makes up for this 
general experience in the Executive line ?—~Unless 
he is living in large towns he starts with a pretty 
good knowledge of the country. If he lives in 
Bombay he would be very nearly as ignorant as 
if he came from London. 

29868. So that there may be defects even in 
the Provincial Judicial officer, although he belongs 
to the country, from his want of that general 
knowledge which the civilian picks up by exercis- 
ing both Executive and Judicial functions in the 
first six months of his career?—I think, on the 
whole, it would be rather an exceptional case. 

29869, In your answer to question (47) you 
make some statements the meaning of which I 
should like to understand. Yousay “ The spectacle 
of a man with a first class degree living in mean 
lodgings and taking pupils in order to support 
himself during his term of probation as a servant of 
the King is not edifying.’ But you have heard 
of Scotch tutors and others who eke out their 
income by teaching Greek and Latin and Mathe- 
matics and all that, and who may come out finally 
anything but men who have degraded them- 
selves by that kind of thing ?—I do not say that 
it is degrading to the men themselves; I do not 
think it is edifying. Ido not think it gives the 
idea that the service is well paid, or that you are 
well treated when you get into the service, 

29870. But if you mean to pay a man instead 
of allowing him, when he can do s0, to increase his 
income by self-help, do you not think you conspire 
rather against his character, which is essential for 
success ?’—The fact of his getting into the service 
is a proof of his capacity for self-help. He should 
not be called upon to exercise that after he has got 
into the service. 

29871, You say, “ Noris it desirable that men 
should be in debt on arrival in India”, The 
impression which I have athered from other 
witnesses is that debt increases because the young 
Civilian is not sufficiently paid, and not that he 
usually arrives here in large debt. Is that your 
experience ?—Yes. The commonest way for a 
young Civilian to raise money when he gets into 
the service and finds that he is not adequately 
provided for for his probation, is to insure his life, 
and borrow upon the policy. Thatis very common. 

29872. In answer to question (64) you attach 
some importance to Bar examinations. You do 
not agree with the opinion which has been given 
here by influential witnesses that the Bar examina- 
tion is of nominal advantage ?—The passing of 
the Bar examination does not give a definite idea 
of a man’s capacity for work in a Court of Law. 
In the course of reading for the Bar examination a 
man, who is at all a man, will attend good lectures, 
and actually educate himself above the standard 
necessary to pass in the examination, though I 
think he would require to do his best to geta 
First-Class, 

29878. (Mr. Fisher.) Will you tell me what 
your University was ?—Oxford. 

29874, What did you read at Oxford ?—I 
read what is called “ Honour Mods and Greats.?? 
29875, You took the classical course ?—-Yes, 

29876. Looking bask at your course at Oxford, 
and your year of probation, do you think, deliber- 
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ately, that it was the best possible preparation for 
your career out in India ?—Yes, 

29877. There isa great deal in your classical 
course. It is very general in character, and it has 
been of use to you?—Certainly.. It has taught 

" me to think. 

29878. Of course it is not the only University 
course >No, 

29879, Would you consider that a candidate 
who got into the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion through courses of chemistry and mathematics 
had undergone an equally satisfactory prepara- 
tion ?—J think that is rather a difficult question 
for. me to answer. One naturally has prejudices 
in favour of one’s own studies. I was gomg to 
say that he is almost certain to have a difficulty 
in Jearning languages, 

29880. I gather ycu to support the one year’s 
probation ?—Yes. 

£9881. What positive good do you think you 
derived from your one year’s probation ?—I was 
introduced to my Codes, and I was introduced to 
Marathi. 

29882. Did you makeary satisfactory progress 
in that one year ?—I found when I got out here 
that I could make myself understood in Marathi. 
The fact that I was grounded in one language 
did help me in the learning of the second Janguage 
most distinctly. 

29888. It has been represented to us that the 
legal training given in one year must necessarily 
be very insufficient ?—I think it is enough, when 
you come to consider the comparatively unimport- 
ant nature of the legal work which is first 
entrusted to the newly arrived Civilian. I must 
say that I heard no cases until I had been in. the 
country for four or five months, and then they 
were merely third-class cases. 

29884. It has also been submitted to us there 
is very little in the University curriculum, or in the 
circumstances of University life, which impresses 
the undergraduate with the importance of his 
future calling in India: would you agree with 
that ?—If you mean the whole time of his Oxford 
or Cambridge career, in many cases he is not thinking 
about his calling in India because he has not yet 
decided upon it. I do not think India is very 
forcibly impressed upon him when he is at Oxford. 

29885, Did many of your contemporaries who 
rat for the examination have a real desire to go to 
India, or were they simply taking the examination 
faute de mieuz?—-I-should not call it faute de 
mieux, It is an excellent thing, about the best 
young men could do. They do not actually 
determine until they get to that stage. 

29886. It is your impression that the service 
was distinctly attractive to your contemporaries ?— 
Yes, to certain types uf my contemporaries. Certain 
types of men will never want to go to India. 

29887. You do not think that the variety and 
diversions of University life are too distract- 
ing ?— For what? 

29888. For the future Indian Civilian ?—I 
do not know. The more variety, the better for 
him : the less narrow he is likely to become. 

29889. We have heard a good deal of the 
University candidate coming out with pre- 
conceived ideas ?—I do not know what that means, 

29890. Is it your view that the University 
life makes toys more prejudiced, or makes them 
more critical ?---I consider that I came to India 
with an absolutely open mind, with no prejudices. 

29891, You have grown. your prejudices 
here ?—I imagine s0, if they are prejudices, 


29892. You did not come out with the pre- 
judices of the University of Oxford ?—I thought 
you said in relation to. India, 

29893. Not even in relation to India? —No. 

29894, But do you really think that it would 
be impossible for us to recommend any scheme of 
training and probation which would more directly 
increase the efficiency of the Indian Service ?~—I 
think it would be quite impossible. 

29895. (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to ask 
you one question so that I may he able to value 
the opinion which you have expressed otherwise 
Do you still say that “ the spectacle of a man with 
a firet class degree living in mean lodgings and 
taking pupils in order to support himself during 
his term of probation as a servant of the King is 
not edifying ”?—I do so from the point of view 
of the service. It is not a disgrace to the man ; 
it is greatly to his credit. 

29896. It is not edifying ?—No. 

29897, (Sr Theodore Morison.) With regard 
to the period of probation, do you think that it is 
advantageous to spend it at the University ?—Yes, 

29898, Even if a man has already been three 
years or four years as the case may be ?—Yes, 

29899. In what respect does he gain? We 
have heard a good deal against it, We have never 
heard that an additional fourth or fifth year at the 
University is of much advantage to a man. who is 
already saturated with Oxford or Cambridge ?— 
I think it isa good centre in which to get them 
and bring them together. They do live a sort of 
common life, 


“£9900. Do probationers live a common life ?—- 
Yes. My only experience is that to a large extent 
they do. Certain men do not get assimilated, but 
you certainly make new friends in that year. . To 
a large extent you drop out of your college: friends - 
and you make new friends. 

29901. Those who are going to be associated 
with you in India ?—Yes. 

29902, They are distributed over the Colleges, 
are they not ?—Yes, they are: but at that time of 
your University life you are not living in the col- 
lege. Most of the men of your own year have gone 
down, and you do associate with these new men, 
and you come to meet with men in other Colleges 
whose existence you have never known of before. 


29903. To what extent do you find, now you 
have passed the examination, and come into 
contact’ with new people, India looms large, and 
Indian studies? Do you not still very much go 
on with your previous way of life, and you 
previous interests ?—I found my last year very 
different from my other years, partly because my 
friends had gone down, and I made new friends 
who were going out to India. I went to lectures 
with them in the morning, and I rode with them 
in the afternoon. 

29904, It has been recommended to us that 
Indian subjects must always be “side shows” at 
Oxford or Cambridge?—At what stage, do you 
mean in your preparation ? 

29905, Even in your preparation. It is said 
that Classics and Mathematics are so important 
that you cannot give very serious consideration to 
the study of Marathi ?-—I do not know what out- | 
side people who are not going to India think about 
our studies. We take them seriously enough. 

29906. We have had a great deal of evidence 
to the effect that it was year of recuperation ?— 
Yes within limits, but you must not take too many. 
subjects. : 
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29907. (Mr. Heaton.) I see in the printed 
proposals for the service that a certain allowance 
is suggested in addition to the grade pay for Joint 
and Assistant Judges. I suppose the idea is that 
those-allowances should be made even though that 
grade pay were replaced by a time-seale?—I have 
actually made that proposal in my printed answers. 

29908. In your answer to question (9) you say, 
“With reference to existing appointments the 
principle that the transfer of an appointment from 
Imperial to Provincial shall not take effect to 





the prejudice of members of the Imperial Service 
must be rigorously observed.’ Have instances’ 
occurred in which appointments have been made to 
their prejudice ?—A case arose last year in which 
we considered that the appointment was made to 
our prejudice ; but it was not exactly on all fours: 
with this, 

29908. You think that the welfare of the 
service ought to be borne in mind ?—Yes ; it must 
always be borne in mind. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Khan Bahadur Saiyed Suamsupptw Kapri, 1.s.0., BA. J.P, Oriental Translator to Government. 


Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


29910 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?—The present system 
of recruitment by open competitive examination 
for the Indian Civil. Service is generally 
satisfactory in principle, but it requires a slight 
modification. 

29911 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—Better 
results might be achieved if it were possible to 
qualify the present unrestricted competition by 
previous selection. 

29912 (5). Do you consider that the com- 
bination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
that for the Indian Civil Service is or is not to 
the advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?—The combination of the open 
competitive examination for the Home and 


Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 


Civil Service is to the advantage of India 
because it affords a wider field for the selection 
of more capable men for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

29913 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 
please state what alternative you would propose, 
Do you recommend a system based on any of 
the following  principles:—(a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise: 
(2) Selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise: (c) Nomination by head- 
masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State: 
(d). Combined nomination and examination: 
(e) Any other method?—-Nomination of 
candidates for the competitive examination 
after a careful inquiry into their family history 
and social status by a special Board constituted 
every year would lead to the selection of men 
who would combine intellectual efficiency with 
respectability of character and position. 

29914 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—The Indian 
Civil Service would lose much of its importance 
and attraction if it were to be recruited by a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England. The system is also unworkable 


because at present there do not exist such facili-. 


18 495—58.. 


‘ideals and Western culture, 


ties in India for superior education and prelimi- 
nary training as are available in the British 
Universities ; and even if, in course of time, some 
of the facilities do come into existence, it would 


‘not be possible for Indians to receive in this 


country that general training in accordance with | 
European standards and ideals which they now 
getin England. It is essential that the Indian 
Civil Service should be imbued with Western 
This disparity in 
training would necessarily produce two different 
grades of officials, and it would prove detri- 
mental to that feeling of fraternity which exists 
at present amongst all Civilians irrespective 
of caste and creed. 

29915 (8). Are you in favour of holding 
this examination simultaneously at any other 
centre or centres: within His Majesty’s Domi- 
nions ?—I am not in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre — 
or centres, except London, within His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

29916 (9). What would be your opinion with | 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the | 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—Recruitment by means of 
a separate examination in India is no less 
objectionable than the one by means of simul- 
taneous examination. The Civilians who pass 
in England, whether English or Indian, would 
not look upon these who pass in India as their 
equals, and the system of separate examination 
even fcr a fixed proportion of the vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service would unnecessarily 
accentuate invidious distinctions between 
English and Indian Civilians, which would be 
highly undesirable. The proper course would 
be to make the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive by improving its status and by filling 
a certain number of vacancies in it by competi- 
tive examinations. 

29917 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 


. © Natives of India”’ would be selected in India 


for admission to the Indian Civil Service by. 
means of (4) nomination ; (6) combined nomina- 
tion and examination ; or (¢) any other method ? 
If so, please describe fully what system you 
would recommend. In particular, do you con- 
sider it desirable that whatever the system, all 
classes and communities should be represented ? 
If so, how would you give effect to this: . 
_principle ?—In case, it is decided to admit to the 
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Indian Civil Service a certain number of Natives 
of India otherwise than through a competitive 
examination in England, the system of com- 
bined nomination and examination would be 
more suitable than the others proposed. It is 
essential that all classes and communities should 
be adequately represented. This can be effected 
by offering half the number decided upon for 
an open competition and by authorising Local 
Governments to fill the other half by the nomi- 
nation of carefully selected candidates from 
various communities. 

29918 (12). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to “listed’’ posts, 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you recom- 
mend in the conditions governing the Provincial 
Civil Services?—lInstead of adopting any of 
the alternatives proposed in this question, it 
would be preferable to promote experienced 
officers of proved merit and ability of the 
Provincial Civil Service to “listed ”’ posts. 

29919 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candi- 
dates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed a 
university course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of education ?—The age limit 
may be 21—23, with a two years’ probation, of 
which one year should be spent in India by Eng 
lish Civilians to study the customs, habits ‘and 
manners of the Natives of India and to acquire a 
sound practical knowledge of one of the verna- 
culars of the Presidency to which they may be 
posted. This preliminary training would prove 
useful to them on their joining the service. In 
the case of Indian Civilians, the whole of the 
probationary period should be spent in England. 

29920 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior Civilians should arrive in India ?— 
Twenty-five is the most suitable age at which 
junior Civilians might arrive in India. 


29921 (19). What age limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit: candidates who are “ Natives of India,” and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for 
‘Natives of India” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—-The age limits for the 
open competitive examination in England should 
be the same for “ Natives of India” as for other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty. There is 
no reason for any differentiation. 


29922 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
‘ Cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—There should be no hard and fast 
rule fixing a minimum proportion of European 
subjects of His Majesty in the higher posts of 
the Indian Civil Service. It is desirable that 
the European element should preponderate. 
Under present conditions, “Natives of India?” 





might properly be admitted to about 20 or 28 
per cent. of the posts included in the Indian 
Civil Service Cadre. 

29923 (28), Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The old system of appointment 
of “ Statutory Civilians” does not deserve to be 
revived. 

29924 (34). Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India’? If not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure 
to work up to the authorized list, and explain 
the reasons ?—The post of Télukdéri Settlement 
Officer listed for members of the Provincial Civil 
Service has of late been held by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

29925 (36), Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised? If not, can yqu give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the 
power should be utilised and in what direc- 
tions ?—The number of “listed’? posts is too 
small even for the Provincial Service. 

29926 (38). Is the class of posts listed suit- 
ablet If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—The class of 
posts listed is suitable but the number is rather 
small and there is room for a further increase. 

29927 (44), What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under 
the present system of the open competitive 
examination, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you ?—The duration of 
the probationer’s course should be two years, of 
which one year should be spent by European 
Civilians in India. The Indian Civilians should 
spend both the years in England, 

29928 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reportirg of cases ; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law. in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the» 
teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction ; (iv) the teaching of (a) 
Indian Geography, (4) Political Economy, (e) 
Accounts ?—(iii) A good colloquial knowledge 
should form the most important part of the 
study of an Indian language. Fluency in con- 
versation is of greater practical utility than a 
technical knowledge of grammar and text-books. 

29929 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—A portion of the pro- 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be 
spent in India by Englishmen and the whole of 
it should be spent in England by Indians. 

29930 (54). What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at some suitable place in India 
a college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in Hngland?—Instead of 
starting a College in India for the training of 
probationers of the Indian Civil Service it would 
be better to allow Local Governments to make 
arrangements for the proper training of junior 
Civilians according to the requirements of each 
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Province. Such a practical trainiag would ba a 
great help to them in their administrative work . 


29931 (55), What is your opinion of a 
proposal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suit- 
able courses of instruction for the whole or 
portions of the first two years of service at some 
suitable centre?—Hven now, probationers do 
receive some training but more systematic 
arrangements might with advantage be mado 
for their practical training. A thorough insight 
into the details of their work would lead to 
greater efficiency and better administration. 


29982 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
‘Committee appointed to consider the organisa- 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that the preliminary training in 
Oriental langnages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experience in learning 
‘these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty of 
even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student’s point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate, 
Do you consider that these objections could be 
met by a suitable scheme of instruction. in 
India ?—Junior Civilians can acquire a better 
and more practical knowledge of Indian yerna- 
-culars in India than in England because here 
they can come into personal contact with people 
who speak the language and can pick it up 
more easily in all its purity and elegance. 
Practice will facilitate the study. 


29938 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
-change should, in your opinion, be introduced — 
There should be more systematic arrangements 
for the training of junior Civilians after they 
have taken up their appointments in India, 

Before appearing for the Departmental exami- 
nations, they should regularly attend a Mamlat- 
-dér’s office at least for 8 months to study 
thoroughly the system of village and Téluka 
accounts and to learn the details of a Mémlatdar’s 
duties. Then they should attend a Senior 
Assistant Collector’s office to pick up magisterial 
work and go on tour with him to get an insight 
into the out-door and Jamabandi work, 

29934 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental examinations suitable, and if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Under the existing 
system of Departmental examinations junior 
Civilians have to pass two examinations, viz., the 
Lower Standard aud the Higher Standard, The 
subjects prescribed for both these tests are mostly 
identical and the Lower Standard can be abolish- 
ed without any inconvenience or disadvantage. 
The Higher Standard may with advantage be 
divided into two parts, wz., Judicial and 
Revenue. 

The junior Civilians would then find sufficient 
time to study carefully both these important 
branches of the administration. They should 
first go up for the Judicial group and six months 
‘after passing the Judicial, they should appear for 
the Revenue group. A junior Civilian should be 
declared to have passed the Higher Standard 
examination when he passes in both the groups, 


Before appearing for the first part of the 
examination, they must pass a compulsory test in 
the vernacular of the District. A good knowledge 
of the, vernacular would be of great use to the 
janior officer in hearing magisterial cases and in 
disposing of Revenue work. It would also faci- 
litate village inspection. The village people are 
highly pleased with an officer who can talk to 
them freely in their own language and properly 
understand what they say. ‘I'hus the knowledge 
of the District language and the manners of 
the people would be of immense advantage to 
the junior officer and help to make his adminis- 
tration more popular. 

29935 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this best 
be:remedied ?—The knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages possessed by a majority of the European ‘ 
members of the Indian Civil Service is not quite 
satisfactory. 

After joining the service, they are so busy 
with Departmental Examinations and afterwards 
with their arduous duties that they cannot find 
sufficient time for a careful study of the Indian 
languages. After passing the compulsory test 
in an Indian language, very few keep up their 
studies and therefore they cannot attain to an 
adequate proficiency. 

29936 (68). Do you recommend any changes 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what 
changes ?—The rules for the encouragement of 
the study of Oriental languages have been 
recently revised by Government and now there 
are better rewards and greater facilities to make 
the study of Oriental languages more attractive, 
but it may be noticed that the examinations are 
optional. 

29937 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial bran- 
ches of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?—Officers of the Judicial branch 
perform the functions of Civil and Sessions 
Judges. Officers of the Executive branch are 
in charge of the revenue and magisterial work. 
The combination of these two functions is 
convenient to the people and economical to 
Government, The dual function has hitherto 
been satisfactorily performed and their separa- 
tion would not only entail an unnecessary waste 
of public money but would materially weaken 
the administrative control of revenue officers, 

29938 (104). Turning now to the case of the’ 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding “ listed ’’ posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts 
by mombers of the Indian Civil Service? If 
not, what rate do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service ?—On account of a marked 
increase in the cost of living and the European 
style of living adopted by most of the Indian - 
officers in the superior grades of service, the : 
salary of listed posts held by members of the. . 
Provincial Civil Service should be raised from 
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two-thirds to three-fourths of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

29989 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services holding listed. posts ? 
Tf not, what do you suggest?—-Under the 
present system, the maxinium pension that can 
be drawn by officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts is Rs. 6,000 per 
annum. The limit should be half the average 
pay during the last three years of the officer’s 
service, subject to the further condition that 
such pension shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
pension drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service holding similar posts. 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


Note—All these replies refer to the Executive branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 


29940 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—10858, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix A, 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
The general conditions which govern recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service are, on the whole, 
suitable. 


29941 (2). Please supply a copy of the rules 
for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service in force in your Province. Are these 
rules suitable, or have you any recommendations 
to make for their alteration ?—No. III ofthe 
rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in force in the Bombay Presidency 
might be altered as under :-— 

Vacancies will ordinarily be filled up by— 


_ (a) an open competitive examination, 

(2) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are not already in Govern- 
meut service with, due regard to the represen« 
tation in the public service of different classes 
of the community, 

(e) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the lower division in the Presi- 
dency proper and in the subordinate service 
in Sind. 

29942 (6), What is your experience of the offi- 
cers selected by the different methods of recruit- 
ment, which method has proved the most satis- 
factory, and what changes, if any, in the present 
system of recruitment do you recommend? For 
direct recruitment do you recommend (a) open 
competition, (6) nomination, (c) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (d) some other 
method ? 


either by open competition or nomination have 
turned out successful and both the methods have 
proved equally satisfactory. In this Presidency 
the present system of direct recruitment is by 
nomination. [Vede reply to question (47) for the 
system suggested by me.] 
29943 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the Province employed in your Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider that only resi- 
dents of the Province should ordinarily be 


Please describe fully the system that ~ 
you recommend ?— Most of the officers selected - 


recruited ?—As residents of the Province have 
the distinct advantage of possessing local know- 
ledge, the recruitment should ordinarily be con- 
fined to them. 

29944 (8). Are all classes and communities. 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice? Do you consider that this is desirable, 
and what arrangements do you recommend to 
secure this object ?—It .is essential that all 
classes and communities should be duly repre- 
sented in the Provincial Civil Service. This: 
object is secured by the power of nomination 
vested in the Local Government. 


29245 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfactory,. 
and, if uot, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ?—The system of training adopted for 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service is practi- 
cally the same as that for members of the Indian 
Civil Service and I would suggest the adoption, 
jn the case of Provincial Service men, of the: 
modifications recommended by me in the system 
of training junior civilians, [Véde my replies 
(54), (55) and (60), Indian Civil Service. ] 

29946 (19), Are you satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi- 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are. listed as open to officers of the Pro- 
yvineial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint- 
ments to these posts suitable? If not, what 
alterations do you suggest ?—Out of 86 superior 
posts only three are hsted as open to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of proved merit and 
ability, véz. two Collectorships and one post of 
Télukdari Settlement Officer. Of these three, 
the Télukdari Settlement Officer’s post is at 
present held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Consequently, only two posts of 
Collectors are left open for the Provincial Civil 
Service. Atleast 10 per cent. of the superior 
posts might be thrown open to the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service, including — 
four Collectorships. 


29947 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “The Provincial Civil Service ?” 
If not, what would you suggest?—The word 
“ Provincial”? might be omitted and it might be 
called “ The Civil Service” as distinguished from 
“The Indian Civil Service.” 


29948 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and. 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—A reorganisa- . 
tion of the first three grades in which the 
number of appointments is very small would tend 
to render the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive. 

29949 (80). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various appointments ?—As the 
salary of a few first Assistant Collectors has. 
been raised to Rs. 1,200, members of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service holding the posts of Collec- 
tors should get something more than Rs. 1,200. 
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They might be allowed to draw three-fourths of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service. 


29950 (48). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating tke pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts ? 
If not, what do you suggest ?—Circumstances 
have materially changed since the pension rules 
were framed. Formerly £1 was equivalent to 
Rs. 10. Now it means Rs. 15. The maximum 
pension that officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding a listed post can draw is Rs, 6,000 
(£400). Members of the Indian Civil Service 
get £1,000. In the case of the Provincial 
Service the limit may be raised to £600, so that, 
it may be roughly abont two-thirds of that drawn 
by the Indian Civil Service. 


29951 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—To avoid a block in the 
promotion of the junior members of the service, 
the rule about compulsory retirement at the 
age of 55 should be made absolute. In the 
case of voluntary retirement, an officer should 
have the option of retiring on full pension after 
25 years’ active service, whatever his age 
may be, 





29952 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above 
questions? If so, please explain them?—LInstead 
of holding simultaneous or separate examinations 
in India for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Provincial Civil Service should be 
made more popular and attractive by improving 
its prospects. The number of superior posts 
listed for the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be increased. The Provincial 
Civil Service men practically do the same work 
as junior civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. 600 and upwards should be placed 
on the cadre of Assistant Collectors and graded 
together with them in the official precedence list 
aus recommended by the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886. The recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service should be one-third by an open 
competitive examination; one-third by the nomina- 
tion of qualified men by the Local Government 
with due regard to the representation of all classes 
and communities ; and one-third by selection from 
the best men of the subordinate service. This 
system is likely to satisfy the aspirations of the 
intellectually superior class of Indians without 
giving any undue preponderance to any particular 
community, and it would, at the same time, be an 
incentive to greater efficiency on the part of the 
subordinate service. 


Khan Bahadur Saiyed SHamsuppin Kapnz, called and examined. 


29953. (Chairman.) You are Oriental Trans- 
lator to the Government ?— Yes. 

29954. You would like to see coupled with the 
present open competitive examination a system of 
selection ?—Yes. In my answer I refer, of course, 
to open competition in England. 

29955. You are opposed to simultaneous 
examination ?—I am strongly opposed to it. 

29956, One of the grounds for your objection 
being that you consider a training in England 
essential ?—Yes. And besides that, I am afraid 
that open competition in India would work with 
great inequality. It would exclude some important 
classes of the community, and would give undue 
advantage to others. 

29957. Do you think that many Indians 
would be successful in such an examination in 
years to come ?—I believe so. 

29958, You also oppose the suggestion for 
a separate examination in India?—-Yes, I do, 
because that would produce two different grades of 
officers, some passing in England and some passing 
in India. I do not think that that would keep up 
the prestige of the Civil Service as it is at present, 


29959. Do you think that the present system 
of one examination in England is offering adequate 
opportunity to Indians to enter the Civil Service ? 
—Uf course, it does afford adequate opportunity to 
those Indians who can afford to go to England. 
I do not think that those who cannot afford it 
should aspire to it. 

29960. What view would you hold about the 
establishment of scholarships to enable Indians to 
goto Englard to get their education ?—It depends 
upon whether it was only a question of poverty. 
Tf a man has ability, but is too poor, I do not 
think he should be encouraged to go. What we 
really want in India is men of social position and 
status, those who are fairly well-off and can well 


w 495-64 


afford to go to England. 
come out to India to rule. 
29961. Do you think that if scholarships were 
offered to boys of fourteen, there would be many 
Indian parents who would desire to take alvantage 
of them ?—TI believe so. If there are scholarships, 
Indian parents will take advantage of them. 
29962. If more Indians are to be employed in 
the public service you would prefer to get them 
by promotion from the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
I should prefer that very much, because by doing 
that Government would get men of proved merit 
and ability, men who have experience and who 
have gone through details of the office, and know 
the routine very well. They would prove more 
capable and more efficient officers. As regards 
their character and respectability, there would be 
no doubt, because, during the course of their 
service, they would have been suificiently tested. 


29963, What would be your view of the pro- 
posal which has been made tc as by some witnesses 
that there should be substituted for the present. 
“listed ’ posts system a system of direct promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service into the Indian 
Civil Service? —I think it practically amounts to 
the same thing, because Indian Civil servants 
ultimately go to Collectorships, and if they are 
amalgamated I do not think there would be any 
harm. Men of proved ability in the Provincial 
Civil Service may be placed upon the same list 
and ultimately rise to the post of Collector. 

29964, So that you would favour the proposal 
of raising the pay of the officer in the “ listed ” posts 
to the level of that of. the officer in the Civil 
Service ?—I have suggested that, if possible, the 
pay should be at least three-fourths of the civilian’t 
pay. The present pay is quite inadequate, and is 
is not very attractive to the best men of the 
Provincial Service. 


Such people should 
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29965. You would like “listed ” post officers 
to be able to move by promotion and selection into 
higher posts in the Indian Civil Service beyond 
those which are now listed ?—I do not think that 
that would be possible. If you reserve listed posts, 
and again give them that chance, if would be a 
double advantage. I would rather have listed 
posts; or, after abolishing listed posts or amal- 
gamating listed posts with the ordinary list, raise 
them from the ordinary posts in the Provincial Civil 
Service to the Indian Civil Service, and let them 
have their chance in the ordinary course according 
to seniority and merit. 

29966. I suppose the class of officer now in 
the Provincial Civil Service would hardly, in all 
cases, be the class of officer whom you would like 
to see in the Indian Civil Service ?—It would be 
rather difficult no doubt, but there may be some 
cases, It would not be applicable, as a rule, but 
there may be some exceptional cases, 

29967. Would you like to see the age-lipit 
of twenty-one to twenty-three reduced ?—Yes. 

23968. And you would like to see the English 
civilian trained for one year of his probation in 
India and the Indian for two years in England ?— 
Yes. If the English civilian were trained fora 
yearin India he would acquire very practical and 
useful knowledge as regards the manners and 
habits of the people and be ina position to pick 
up very good knowledge of the Vernacular. 

29969. You are not in favour of starting a 
college in India for the training of probationers for 
the Indian Civil Service, but think that it would 
be better to allow Local Governments to make 
arrangements for the proper training of junior 
civilians according to the requirements of .each 
Provivce ?—That is the point. In each Province 
they have different needs and their requirements 
are different; and that training would be more 
practical. Whereas, if you start a college the 
danger is that they would learn more theoretical 
work. 

29970. You think something more systematic 
and practical in character than is now the case 
could be devised for the training of European 
civilians ?—Yes. I have suggested that if they 
were placed in charge of a Mamlatdar’s hachert 
for three months that would be the best place for 
them to pick up practical work. Afterwards, if 
they go out on tour with the assistant Collector 
they would learn a real knowledge of district life, 

29971. You think that that would be the 
most effective way for them to learn the language ? 
—Yes. It would be a very practical and a very 
easy way of learning the language; and it would 
give them a thorough insight :nto their out-door 
work, 

29972. We were told by a witness this 
morning that the Collector is out on tour in camp 
for four months?—According to the rules, I 


believe a Collector is on tour for six months. It 
is optional, four or six months, ‘They can go out 
on tour for six months if they choose. So far as 


my experience asa Deputy Collector goes, I can 
say that we used to go round for six or seven 
months. It is only during the monsoon that the 
officer is expected to be at headquarters; not 
otherwise. 

_ 29973. Do you consider it important that the 
civilian under training should be directly under 
the Collector ; or would he learn his work equally 
satisfactorily if the Collector deputed one of his 


officers to take him in hand ?=I should prefer the 


junior officer to be directly under the Collector ; 
but, for practical purposes, for a short time he 
might go out and work with the Mamlatdér. He 
should, however, be under the direct supervision of 
the Collector. 

29974, You also suggest that the training 
of officers in the Provincial Civil Service should be 
improved ?—The rules for the Junior Civil Servant 
apply equally to the Provincial Civil Servant, and 
I think the same sort of training would be equally 
useful to them. 

29975. In your answer to question (24) of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions you say “A 
reorganization of the first three grades in which 
the number of appointments is very small would 
tend to render the Provincial Civil Service more 
attractive? ’’—-Yes, I believe so. The appoint- 
ments in the first grade are only two; the 
remaining two grades are hardly in all ten, so that 
that is not sufficient. 

29976. What would you suggest?—I would 
suggest that the first grade should be at least 
double ; that there should be at least four appoint- 
ments in the first grade of Deputy Collector, and 
about six in the second grade, and about ten in 
the third grade. 

29977. In your answer to question (47) with 
regard to the recruitment for the Provincial 
Civil,Service, you suggest one-third by an open 
competitive examination, and one-third by nomina- 
tion of qualified men by the Local Government ; 
and then, you say: “This system is likely to 
satisfy the aspirations of the intellectually superior 
class of Indians without giving any undue prepon- 
derance to any particular community ?”—Of 
course, personally, I am not very much in favour of 
competitive examination, because the system of 
nomination, as it has been going on in the Bombay 
Presidency, has been working very satisfactorily ; 
but if there be an absolute necessity to hold an 
open competitive examination then I would allow 
one-third of the places to be recruited by competi- 
tion. Otherwise, the present system has been 
working quite satisfactorily. I have been watching 
it for the last fourteen years, and I find that the 
selection which has been made has been good. 

29978. You think that the class of men 
recruited into the Provincial Civil Service is 
satisfactory ?—-Yes; and the selection has been 
with due regard to the representation of the 
communities. That is another reason why it is 
more satisfactory. 

29979. Do you think there has been a steady 
improvement in the men who have been recruited 


during the last ten years?—Yes, I should 
think so. 
29980. (Lord Ronaldshay.) Are you yourself 


a member of the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am. 
I have served as Deputy Collector and as Assistant 
to a Commissioner for about ten years. 

29981. How did you get into the service ?~- 
I was nominated by Government. Originally, I 
belonged to the Educational] Department. When 
the Provincial Civil Services was instituted I was 
nominated by the Governm nt; in fact, I was the 
first nominee of Government to the Provincial — 
Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency. 

29982. Do you think the views you hold with 
regard to the question of simultaneous examination 
ard shared by the majority of your community ?—- 
I believe so. I am closely in touch with the 
Muhammadans in Gujardt, and I am in touch with 
the Muhammadans of Bombay and the Deccan, 
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and those who are not advocates of the Congress 
hold the same views as I hold. I have talked 
with several of the prominent members of our 
community and they are opposed to simultaneous 
examination, They stick to the opinion of the 
late Sir Saiyed Ahmed and Kazi Shahabuddin, 
members of the last Public Service Commission. 
They opposed it on tangible grounds, and I 
believe those grounds still hold. 

29983, With regard to what you say in 
answer to question (2), that better results might be 
achieved if it were possible to qualify the present 
restricted competition by previous selection, what 
had you in your mind when you came to that 
conclusion: had you anything definite ?—Yes, I 
had something in my mind. You are aware that 
in India very great importance is attached to 
social status and respectability of family ; and if it 
be possible to make sure that only men of 
respectable families and high social status in 
England entered the Civil Service, I think the 
administration would be a great deal more 

ular. 

29984. What I want to find out is whether 
you had any reason for supposing that men of a 
different type have been recruited. You say that 
only men of respectable families and high social 
position ought to enter the service ?—Yes. 

29985. Have youany reason to suppose that 
the service is not entirely recruited from men of 
that class ?—I do not mean to say that that is go, 
but there may be some exceptions ; and to safeguard 
against that I would rather impose that condition 
so ag to make sure that the people who are 
selected are the right type of men. My reason for 
saying so is that Indians are a very sensitive race, 
and the least roughness of manners or want of 
civility annoys them much more than any harm, 
Therefore we want, for the satisfaction of the 
people and the administration, that men who are 
sympathetic and of good manners and good heredity 
should be sent to India. 

29986. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (43) of the Provincial Civil Service questions, 
you say “ The maximum pension that officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding a listed post 
can draw is Rs, 6,000 (£400) ” ; and you contrast 
that with pensions which members of the Indian 
Civil Service get, namely, £1,000. But have you 
lost sight of the fact that members of the Indian 
Civil Service subscribe very largely towards their 
own pensions ?—Yes, they do. 

29987. Whereas, I understand that members 
of the Provincial Civil Service make no subscrip- 
tions at all towards their pensions ?—No, they 
990088. So that the difference between these two 
pensions is not really so great as it would appear 
to be by your answer?—I beg to correct a 
discrepaicy in my written reply, I find that 
Provincial Civil Service men cannot get more than 
Rs. 5,0v0. Itis not Rs. 6,000. Rs. 6,000 is only 
for Statutory Civilians; and Provincial Civil 
Service people are not likely to get Rs. 6,000. 
They would only get Rs. 5,000, which would be 
much less than one-half the pension drawn by the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

29989. Would you be satisfied if the members 
of the Provincial Civil Service who hold listed- 
posts were eligible for the same pension as the 
Statutory Civilian, vt2., Rs. 6,000 P—It is not 
quite sufficient in my opinion. I think there 
should be some more increase. Some inerease at 


ne 


least is necessary, because at the present time the 
prices of food and the cost of living have risen so 
high that I think there should be some allowance 
made for pension, and also because people in the 
actual service are not able to save much, 

29990. Iam not quite clear what you mean in 
answer to question (47) of the Provincial Civil 
Service questions. You say “The Provincial Civil 
Service men practically do the same work as 
Junior Civilians and therefore those of them 
drawing Rs. 600 and upwards should be placed on 
the cadre of the Assistant Collectors and graded - 
together with them in the official precedence list.’? 
Tf you place them on the cadre of the Assistant 
Collectors you are practically placing them, then. 
and there, on the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, 
are you not ?—That would be helpful. If Provin- 
cial men are to be raised to the post of Collector, 
it would facilitate their being raised to such an 
appointment, and the number would be so small 
that it would not matter much, nor would it come 
in the way of the promotion of Assistant Collectors, 
They would stand nominally on the list and get 
promotion only when their time comes for listed- 
posts, not other wise. 

29991, Is that what you intended in your 
answer: would that be the effect of your 
answer ?— Yes, ultimately these people may get 
the opportunity of rising to listed-posts, and 
those who have not the prospect would not be put 
upon that cadre: they would continue to be 
Deputy Collectors on the Provincial list. 

» 29992. Your objection to the system is that 
they are merged into the Provincial Civil Service? 
—~Yes, , _ 

29993, (Sir Theodore Morison.) In answer to 
question (19) of the Provincial Civil Service ques- 
tions, you suggest that 10 percent, of the superior 
posts should be thrown open to the Executive 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes. 

29994, And you suggest that four of those 
posts should be Collectorships ?—Yes. 

29995. What are the other four or five posts 
to be? —The list contains 86 superior posts. It 
would work to eight appointments. The TdAluk- 
déri Settlement Officer’s post, which practically 
belongs to the Provincial Civil Service, but which 
is now held by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, can very well go to the Provincial Civil 
Service. There are appointments of Superin- 
tendents of Land Records. These are three in the 
whole Presidency. I think these appointments can 
well be held by Provincial men. The appointment 
of Registrar of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
might well be held by Provincial men. 

29996. You think that something like eight or 
nine listed-posts might be given to them ?—Yes, 

29997, Would your opinion be that something 
might be done in the Judicial branch ?—I sugeest 
the same in the Judicial branch. 

29998. Taking that in connection with your 
answer to question (47), do I understand that if 
this were done you would consider this a satisfac- 
tory way of meeting the claims of Indians for a 
larger share in the administration of their country ? 
—It would be quite satisfactory to my mind. 

29999. It would be satisfactory if these 
recommendations which you have made were 
carried out ?—Yes. 

30000. To what extent is that view generally 
shared in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I think 
the Provincial Civil Service men would approve. 
of it. ae 
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30001. And outside the Provincial Service ?— 
I cannot distinctly say. 

30002. We have been told that the Provincial 
Service is a pariah service and not looked at with 
any esteem. IT want to know from you in what 
consideration itis held?—-I think it is held in 
esteem. 1 would certainly object to its being 
called a pariah service. It consists of men of 
respectability and men of ability and experience, 
and men who are capable of doing as hard work 
as any other officer. 

80008, It is an honourable public service; and, 
if opportunities for more distinguished service 
were offered, you, as an Indian, wuld be satis- 
fied ?—Yes. 

$0004, (Mr. Chaubal.) How many years were 
you in the Educational Department ?—~I was for 
about ten years in the Educational Department. 

20005. What salary bad ycu in the Educa- 
tional Department ?—-1 started as a Gazetted 
Officer on Rs, 150. My first appointment was a 
gazetted one in the Educational Department. 

30006. As an Educational Inspector ?—As a 
Deputy Educational Inspector. 

80007. You had no experience of teaching in 
schools, I suppese ?—Yes, I had. Before that, I 
worked for a short time as a school-master, also. 

30008. From your experience, do you say that 
an Indian boy at the age of seventeen: would not 
be more handicapped on account of English being 
a foreign tongue than he would at the age of 
twenty-two ?— There are different ways of think- 
ing about this. 

30009. Speaking generally, as ycu know our 
Indian boys, and from your experience in the 
Educational Department, would you te prepared 
to endorse the statement that, takmg the average, 
an Indian boy at the age of seventeen would not 
be more handicapped on account of English being 
a foreign tengue than he would at the age of 
twenty-two ?-—I would not. 

30010, For how many years was the system 
of admission to the Provincial Civil Service by 
competition in force in this Presidency ?—If 
I mistake not I think three years, by competition. 

80011. It was in existence for three years ?— 


es. 

80012. And you know the men who came in 
by competition ?— Yes I know them. 

80018. Do you think that their social position 
and status was not suited to their being brought into 
the Provincial Service ?—I cannot say that exactly, 

30014. Then you are not prepared to say from 
any experience which you have of competition that 
it brings men “of inadequate social ctatus and 
position” into the Service?—-I must say that 
there is a danger. 

30015. lam not speaking of danger. I want 
to know whether from your own experience you 
ean say that the system of competitions which was 
in force for three years resulted in bringing into 
the Service men “ of inadequate social status and 

osition ”?—] cannot say that they were inadequate. 
if you would allow me I should like to qualify my 
answer. One of them was not so successful as 
he ought to have been. 

$0016. That might be. I suppose the same 
thing might te pointed out with regard to those 
who have been nominated also ?— Yes. 

86017. What is it that you mean by “ social 
status and position’? Supyosing there was a 
cowpetitive examination for the Civil Service. 
‘What is passing in your mind when you say that it 


is unsuited to India? Is it because you do not ensure 
the same social status and position ?—I am not 
talking about other countries: but in India the 
genealogy of a man is very well-known, and 
Indians are more particular about the hereditary 
position of a man, 

20018. On what do you base it? Have you 
any experience of any person of “inadequate 
social status and yosition” having come in on 
account of any examination that you know of 
in India ?—It is quite possible that they might 
come in, 

80019, Take, for instance, the status of those 
persons who get into the Indian Civil Service by 
competitive examination in England. 1 suppose: 
all, or, certainly, most of them, are of “ adequate 
social position ”’?— Yes, I believe so. 

30020. I think you will be equally prepared 
to admit that most of the Vakils who get into the 
Provincial Service, and those who get into the 
Provincial Service direct in the Rs, 800 grade, 
are of the same “ social status and position ? ?— 
I cannot say definitely whether they are of the 
same social status. 

80021, Not same but equal ?—Perhaps so, 

30022, And men who are promoted from the 
Subordinate Service to Deputy Collectorships are 
also much of the same class: asa matter of fact. 
the direct recruitment is hardly one a year ?— 
That is so. 

30023. The greater part of the recruitment ig. 
by promotion from the Subordinate Service of 
Mamlatdar and others ?— Yes. 

30024, I think, generally speaking, from 
your knowledge of men, that you would agree that 
the sccial position of thcee who are promoted from 
the Subordinate Service, and the sccial position of 
those who are at once recruited, is on the same 
level. Is it not ?—Yes, generally. 

80025. I suppore what you mean by having a 
a system cf nomimaticn is not because competition 
brings in men of inadequate <ocial status, but 
because competition dces not enable a propor- 
tion of different castes and communities to be 
adjusted ?—Not only that. I have in my mind 
this idea, that there is a danger of men of im- 
proper social status coming into competition, If 
there is a competition we cannot prevent them 
from coming in. 

30026. But that isa danger in theory, is it 
not? It is notadanger that you have seen ?— 
I have not verified the history of the service of 
each individual in order to be able to say. 

80027. Youcannot point to anything in actual 
experience which has justified that? According 
to your own view unless there was nomination 
certain classes could not come in?—-That was not 
the reason which I had in my mind. 

30028. In the highest Service, why do you 
want nomination, I should like to know, when you 
admit that certain classes would not come in but 
for a system of nomination? I suppose you 
admit t! at they wonld not stand comparatively the 
same intellectual test as the others would ?Yes. 

30029. I want to know why for the highest 
Service (the Indian Civil Service, not the 
Provincial Civil Service) you insist upon, or 
advocate, a system of nomination which, according 
to your admission, brings in a lower calibre of 
people ?—It is only as a safeguard, 

30030. A safeguard against what?—A eafe- 
guard against a man of improper social status 
entering the Service. 
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80031. There, again, you have no facts to go 
upon about competition. We are now speaking of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. You 
cannot say from experience that the open compe- 
tition door in England has brought out men of 
whom you speak as having “inadequate social 
status and position” ?—It would be rather a 
personal matter : otherwise, my argument is based 
upon facts. But I would not like to point out 
cases. 

80082. I tell you frankly that I do not want 
you to refer to any political unrest. I want to 
know about the past, Is anything passing in your 
mind with respect to class and caste and creed, 
Do you in the slightest degree find an exhibition 
of class bias amongst those who have returned, 


apart from other questions ?—Not so perceptibly. ° 


30033. Not so perceptibly! Are you prepared 
to say that you have seen any exhibition of caste 
bias amongst the Indian Civilians who have 
returned through open competition ?—It may be 
unconsciously, because the ideas are rather 
inseparable, 

30034. Inseparable from the minds of the 
officers themselves ?—— Yes, I think go. 

30025. So that you are not one of those who 
think that the officer is straight, but it is the 
people who look upon him with coloured eyes ?— 
It may be so. 

80086. In your answer to question (88), you 
say that the combination of Revenue and 
Magisterial work is convenient to the people. I 
should like to know the points of convenience 
which you think people find in this combination ?— 
From my own experience as a Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, I can say that the combination is 
certainly convenient. 

30037. How ?—Because Magisterial cases can 
he disposed of inthe very Tdluka in which they 
have taken place. An officer is on tour for seven 
months in the year, and we generally arrange to 
dispose of the criminal cases in the very Taluka in 


which they bave taken place. ‘hat is a 
convenience, 
80088. Supposing, the combination were 


severcd, and a Sub-Judge appointed, there would 
be a Subordinate Judge for every Téluka?—He 
would be wanting in Iccal knowledge, because he 
would be at his own head-quarters. 

80039. Why would he ke wanting in local 
knowledge ?—Eecause, be will be at a particular 
place: he will not be the touring officer. 

80040. TheSubordinate Judges are all Natives 
of this country ?-—Yes, I believe they are. 

80041. Do you mean that they have not got 
the requisite knowledge of manners and customs 
of the country which the same Native officer in 
the Executive branch has?—I believe the Exe- 
cutive officer does possess more local knowledge 
because he goes from village to village in the 
Téluka, whereas the Sub-Judge would be sitting 
at head-quarters. He has a very rare chance of 
going out; and therefore the Executive oflicer does 
possess more lccal knowledge. 

80042. But there is nothing very impossible 
in making a Subordirate Judge go round in the 
game way as a Deputy Collector does ?—I should 
have no objection if he could. 

30048. Do you, or do you not, admit that so 
far as legal training goes, the Subordinate Judge 
has a better knowledge than the Deputy Col- 
lector ?—The cases which the Deputy Collector 
tries are not so complicated. 
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30044, Ido not mean Deputy Collectors only, 
I mean Maémlatdérs, Magistrates exercising second 
and third class powers ?—I think they are quite 
able to dispose of the cases in a satisfactory way. 

30045. My question was, have they the same 
legal training as a Subordinate Judge has?—Not 
in the theoretical sense. 

80046. The practical sence is the way in which 
they perform their duties ?—So far as Magisterial 
work is concerned, I believe Revenue officers are 
quite able to cope with the work and are able to 
discharge their duties properly. 

30047. Is that your own opinion, or is it the 
opinion of the public ?—=I do not know what the 
public opinion is, 

30048. (Mr. Macdonald.) You have made some 
reflections about English society. You want 
nomination in order to keep out certain low-class 
people ?—~Yes, 

30049, Who are the low-class people ?—If 
there be any. I do not make any reflection against 
the present Service. I made that suggestion as a 
safeguard. I do not refer to the Service as it is. 

£0050, You say that family history has got to 
be inquired into ?—That is the way we proceed in 
India. 

20051. Would you exclude the working- 
Classes ?’—-Certainly not, if they are respectable. 

80052. Social status: would you exclude the 
working men ?—There are certain working men 
who hold as good social status as anyone else. 

30053. You would draw your Civil Servants 
from al! classes of English society ?-—Yes, if they 
are respectable. 

80054. You believe in nomination in the com- 
petitive examination for your community ?—Yes. 

80055. Would you say that the Moslem 
League belonged to the Congress ?—-Of late, there 
are certain members who have embraced the 
Congress creed. 

30056. The Moslem League, as a whole, I 
understand, has agreed to simultaneous examina- 
tion ?—-But at the same time the Moslem League 
has passed a Resolution for the Swar4j. 

30057. Doyou knowif the Moslem League has 
agreed to favour simultaneous examination ?—I 
am not quite sure. 

30058. You think your community ought to 
have nominations ?—Not only my community ; 
but all the other communities, Réjputs, Mardthds, © 
and others who form a minority and have not a 
due share in Government service, should also have 
the benefit of them. ~~~ 

30059. Why ?—Of course I do not mean to 
say nomination without qualification. Only if 
men are qualified men will they get their due 

share, not otherwise. 

30060. Do you mean that there would bea 
standard to which they must come up?—The 
educational standard must be fixed. 

30061. If the standard is high, why cannot 
they take their chance in the competitive examina- 
tion?—As matters are at present they are so 
backward that they would not be able to stand a 
chance. I have certain figures to show. For 
instance, in 1887 there were eighty candidates, and 
the Muhammadans numbered only three. 

30062. Who is to blame?—The people them- 
selves. 

30063. Would it not be more in accordance 
with social status and good family if it was not 
necessary for them to go about for certificates of 
character from officers in order to get public - 
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appointments ?—~In India every officer generally 
knows men of respectability and position, 

80064, But men of assumed respectability and 
position can go round asking for character notes 
and chits in order to get nomination ?—That, even 
now, is the practice in the Provincial Civil Service. 
They have to prodace a certificate of character and 
respectability. - 

30065. Would it not be better and indicative 
of a more dignified social status if they educated 
themselves up to a certain standard and then went 
up for the examination and took the place to which 
they were entitled?—~Yes; that would be very 
much better if it were possible. 


80066. (Mr. Madge.) I understand you to 


mean that what you want in the men selected is . 


really character, above all. things ?—Yes, exactly, 
I attach very great importance to character. 

30037, (Mr. Joglekar.) In your answer to 
question (19) of the Provincial Civil Service ques- 
tions you say, “Out of 86 superior posts only 
three are listed as open to officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service of proved merit and ability ” ?—That 
is correct, I suppose. 

30068. But there is a list showing that 
seventeen posts were transferred to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service ?—-They were transferred to 
inferior posts. 

30069. You mean, Collectors?—I am refer- 
ring to superior posts, that is to Collectors. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to tomorrow at 10-30 a.m.) 
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Written answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


30070 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
for the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it 
as generally satisfactory in principle? —I think 
that the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service is probably the most 
satisfactory one that could be obtained. It is 
true that under this system a certain number 
admitted to the Civil Service may not have 
those administrative qualities which are so 
requisite, still I do not think that any other 
system could attain better results. It might be 
thought that the combined system of competi- 
tive examinations and nomination would bring 
about better results, but I do not think in 
practical working it would do so. 

30071 (6). In particular, what would be-your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am not in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England. If such 
were held, it would probably result in an increase 
of Indians in the Service, and for the reasons 
given in my answer to question (28) I am not 
in favour of this. 

30072 (28), Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—I am not 
in favour of the proposal that the proportion of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service should be 
at present increased, because I consider from the 
experience I have had in this country that as a 


body the Indians do not possess the administra- 
tive and governing qualities which the English 
have and which has made England what she 
is and, in fact, which is the reason of our bein 

in India at the present moment. There are o 
course, as I well know from my personal 
experience, some Indian gentlemen with these 
qualities, but they are, at present, the exception 
and not the rule. Until their number has 
increased considerably I think it necessary for 
the good of the country that it should be largely 
controlled by the English and for that reason I 
think it would be a mistake to increase at 
present the proportion of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service. 

80078 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
of the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?—I think it ig 
very desirable that the number of officers 
should be increased, as from the experience I 
have gained from contact with the Civil Service 
I am of opinion that most of them are over- 
worked and this must affect the efficiency of 
the Service. From my experience in this 
country I consider that if work is to be carried 
out satisfactorily the most important. factor is 
good Huropean supervision and for that reason 
I am strongly in favour of strengthening the 
Indian Civil Service in order to increase its 
efficiency and prevent delays which must occur 
if officers are over-worked. I may say that I 
have the greatest respect and admiration for the 
way in which work is carried on by the officers 
of the Indian Civil Service, whose devotion to 
duty is an example to all classes, but I think 
that they will quite agree with me, when I say 
that the efficiency of the Service will be 
increased if the number of the Civil Servants 
is more in proportion to the work to be done 
than it is at present. _ i. 
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Sir Henry E, E. Procrmr, called and examined. 


80074. (Chatrman.) You are the head of a 
bree business firm in Bombay, are you not ?-— 

és. 

30075. Can you tell us the nature of your 
business ?——We call ourselves merchants, but we 
have expanded from merchants and we have _ pro- 
moted railways, and we havea cotton mill and 
manganese mines, and we manage a steamship 
company, in addition to the ordinary business of 
merchants. 

30076. Have you lived many years in 
India ?—This is my twenty-fifth year. 

80077. I suppose your business takes you out- 
side the city of Bomber and outside the Presidency 
as well ?—Yes, we visit our railways in the 
Punjab, in the Central Provinces, in Gujarat, and 
we visit our mines in the Central Provinces, and 
“ies steamer ports between Kardchi and Manga~ 
lore. 

30078. On the whole, you consider the present 
- system of open competition fairly satisfactory. I 
infer from that that you would not desire to see 
any alteration in the direction of combining it with 
nomination ?—No, I should not. 


30079. You are opposed to the proposal to 
establish simultaneous examinations ?—I am,. for 
the reason I give in my answers to other 
questions. 

80080. Your reason being that you do not 
desire at present to see an increase of Indians in 

the Civil Service ?—Yes. 
— 80081. Would you say that the question of 
the extended employment of Indians must be 
_ judged from the standpoint of policy in India as 
well as from the standpoint of actual administra- 
_ tion ?—I was thinking purely of the question of 
‘efficiency. 

30082. Would you admit that the question 
of policy is one which demands serious consideration 
at the present time as well?—I think that all the 
Indians themselves, looking at it honestly, would 
wish the most efficient man to be in the Civil 
Service. 

80083, You do not desire to see added an 
‘opportunity, other than that which is at present 
presented by the open competition in England, for 
the admission of Indians ? Certainly not, at the 
cost of efficiency. 

80084. Would you say that there has been an 
appreciable increase in the number of Indians who 
have become sufficiently educated to take up public 
work ?—I think it is undoubtedly growing. 


30085. Would you favour the suggestion 
which has been made by some witnesses that 
scholarships should be offered to enable Indians to 
go to England and havea better chance of compet- 
ing ?—As I have said, I do not wish to see the 
number increased at present. Possibly, the offering 
‘of such scholarships would get a better class and, 
in the future, it would mean an increase, but for 
the present I should say from my own experience 
the time has not come for that increase. Such a 
system of scholarships might bring that time 
nearer by getting a better-class. 

.. 80086, Do you think the demand on the part 
of the. educated Indians throughout India for 
. further facilities is one that, need not be seriously 
considered ?—I do not quite see what you mean 
by seriously considered. 


80087. Is not there a demand for further 
facilities forthe employment of Indians in the 
higher posts of the administration ?—Yes. 

80088. You say there should be no increase of 
Indians in the administration. Therefore I ask 
you whether that demand which is made by the 
educated Indians is one which in your judgment 
need not _be seriously considered at the present 
moment ?—I do not think it should at present; 
I do not think they are ready for it. 

30089.* I suppose in your business you employ 
a considerable staff ?——Yes. 

30090. Largely composed of Indians ?—Yes. 
In our own office, in connection with the various 
companies we control, we have about 50 Europeans, 
and, including several hundred native clerks, the 
men in the mines and the mills number about 
10,000, 

_ 80091. Do you have Europeans or Indians as 
supervisors in the various branches ?—Europeans, 

30092, Invariably >—Not quite invariably ; 
we have a Parsee weaving master in our mill. 

30093. With regard to the Europeans you 
employ, could you tell us what scheme you have: 
for recruiting them to.your business ?—We recruit 
themin England through our London office. 

30094. At what age approximately do you, as 
a rule, aim at taking them into your service ?— 
About 21 to 22. We like them not later than 22. 

$0095. Are they University men?—No, we 
have not any University men; they are mostly 
public school boys who have been trained in offices’ 
in London, Liverpool, or Manchester. 

30096. They have all had a training in an office 
for a year or so before they come to India ?-—All 
of them. 

30097, When they arrive in India what kind 
of training do you put them through to accustom 
them to Indian conditions ?—As a rule, they are put 
straight in charge of a department. 

30098, Under the direction of a European. 
supervisor ?—Yes. They are given a good deal of 
responsibility straight away. 

30099. Do you ever find difficulties arise in 
connection with their association with Indians ?— 
No; we make a very’ strong point that the associa- 
tion has to be good and we have always found it — 

ood. 

80100. Could you tell us what pay you give 
to young men ?—They start at Rs. 350 a month 
and they rise by Rs. 50a month for the first agree- 
ment of 43 to five years. Then they come back 
on higher pay. 

30101, There is what we call a time-scale up 
to Rs, 500?—They have a time-scale up to 
Rs. 750, 

30102, What is the process after that ?—Our 
process is one of merit. 

30108. You select them for the higher posts 
on their merits ?—Yes. 

30104, What would be the highest salary of 
the men on your staff ?—- It varies a good deal. I 
think the highest paid man we have is Rs, 1,800 
a month, 

30105. In addition to the salaries, are there 
any other extras that you allow your staff ?—We 
generally give them bonuses. 

30106. I suppose they have not the initial 
expense of any equipment on coming out ?— 
Nothing beyond the ordinary Indian outfit. 
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30107, What is your system of leave ?—They 
get six months in the first five years, and then 
generally six months every three or four years 
afterwards. 

30108. What pay do you allow them during 
leave ?—~They get their passages paid home and 
back, and half pay while they are away. 

30109. Have you got a pension scheme ?— 
Not for our superior staff, 

80110. How would you say the rate of salary 
compared for the same class of employé in 
Bombay and Calcutta ?—TI think it is much about 
the same. Calcutta used to be rather more expen- 
sive, but I think it has gone up slightly in Bombay 
and there is not very much to choose between the 
two places now. 

30111. What would you say about the general 
cost of living all round ?—I think it has gone up. 

30112. How is it as compared with Cal- 
cutta ?—I should think it bas gone up both in 
Bombay and Calcutta, and in addition to the cost 
of living having gone up the standard of living 
has gone up; I think people want more than they 
did twenty years ago. 

80118. You think that the difficulties are due 
to the style of living almost as much as the cost 
of living ?—Yes. ‘The standard has risen in all 
classes. , 

30114 (Lord Ronaldshay.) I am not’ quite 
clear how you recruit your employés. Is it by 
a process of selection ?—TI could tell you how I 
was recruited myself and that might explain it. 
I went into the Liverpool office as an apprentice 
for five years, for which I was to get £100, I 
stayed another year and then came out to India, 
My two partners here went through exactly the 
same process. We try to put our assistants, before 
they come out to India, into the London office 
for at least two or three years. ; 

30115. How do you select your men to put 
into your London office ?—Very often a friend of 
ours wants to put his son into an office or we hear 
of young men wanting to go into offices. We do 
not advertise. Itis generally through a friend 
that we hear of somebody who wants to come out 
here. 

80116. When you hear of a young man of that 
kind, does a representative of your firm interview 
him with a view to judging as to whether he would 
be a suitable recruit ?—-Yes, and we have him in at 
first on probation, If he was not suitable he 
would not be sent out. 

30117. Your young men are only on probation 
during the time they are in the office ?—For the 
first six months or year. We should not keep 
them longer and then not send them out. 

30118. You say they are mostly public school 
boys ?-—Yes. 

30119, Are they men of fairly high educa- 
tional attainments, generally speaking ?—I think 

$0. 
80120. But I suppose you would not regard 
a competitive examination as a satisfactory method 
of recruiting them ?—We have never entertained 
that idea ourselves. 

30121, I only ask that question because I see 
you are satisfied with that as a method of recruit- 
ment to the Indian Civil Service ?— When I said 
that I meant in comparison with the nomination 
system. If we employed as many men as the Civil 
Service we should have to have a competitive 
examination or something of that sort. We only 
bring out one man every two or three years. 
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30122. Ihave been told that men who came 
out here at the age of 20 or 21, when the age 
limit for the Civil Service was low, suffered very 
often in health and the mortality among them was 
very high. Would you say from your experience 
of your employés that there is very much in 
that ? -I do not think so. We have all come out 
at about 2] or 22. One man was invalided Home 
for consumption, which he might have had any- 
where at any time, and I think two men have had 
enteric in the last twenty years. We have had 
very little sickness. 


30128. From your own experience you would 
not say that that wasa serious argument against 
bringing young English Civilians out to this 
country three or four years earlier than they come 
out at the present time?—I think 21 or 22 is the 
best age. 


30124, With regard to passage, do you give 
your employés a first-class passage when they come 
out, or second-class ?-—First-class. 


30125, Has there been any rise in the initia 
pay to these men during the last twenty years ?— 
I do not think so, beyond the bonus. 

30126, The initial salary has remained the 
same for the last twenty years ?—For the last 
twenty years, certainly. 

30127. You have not found it necessary on 
account of the increasing cost of living to offer a 
nour initial salary to your European employés ?— 

0. 
30128, The young civilian comes out at about 
the age of 22 and draws about Rs. 400 a month. 
By the time, your employés have reached the 
age of 24, would they be drawing more than’ 
Rs. 400 ?—They would be drawing Rs. 450 or 
Rs, 500. 

80129, With regard to the admission of 
Indians to the higher Service, I quite realise that 
in your opinion the time is not ripe for any con- 
siderable addition to the number, but supposing it 
was thought desirable to recommend some additional 
avenue by which Indians might find their way into 
the superior Service in this country, do you think . 
you would-get a more efficient servant by means of 
a separate examination in this country or by pro= 
moting picked men from the Provincial Service ?— 
I really have not thought about it, but speaking 
off-hand I should say the latter. 

30130. It is probably a question you have not 
given a great deal of consideration to ?—~No, but 
I certainly think there should be no objection 
to promoting picked men from the Provincial 
Service, 

30181. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You refer to 
the hard work of the Civil Service at the present 
moment, Do you think the civilian generally 
speaking is harder worked than the man of 
business nowadays in Bombay ?—We all have a 
strenuous life out here, but I think they have 
longer hours than we have judging from those 
with whom I have come into contact, 

30132. With regard to the question of pay, 
could you tell me what you pay in England and 
what you pay in India for the same kind of 
efficiency ?=-I was apprenticed for five years at 
£100, the £100 being paid to me for the five 
years. The old apprenticeship system has now 
gone out a great deal. 

30188, What sort of salary do you pay at 
home to the men to whom you give Rs. 350 a 
month to start with here ?—I am afraid we have 
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not any of that sort of man in our office. We 
have the ordinary clerks in our London office. 

30184, ‘I'he men who start here on Rs. 350 
and come out ona five years’ agreement rising to 
Rs. 550 have no corresponding class in Eng- 
land ?— Not in our office. 

80185. Have you any idea what sort of 
salaries these men have been drawing in England 
before you took them ?—I think the reason they 
come out to India is because there is no scope 
for them in England. There are no similar offices 
in England. 

30186, That kind of man if he stayed at 
home would not have a chance of getting much 
more than a clerkship ?—I do not think so. 

80137. You said the cost of living in Bombay 
has risen compared with the cost of living in 
Calcutta and you think the two are now about the 
same. Can you say how the cost compares with 
living in London now-a-days ?—I am afraid I could 
not. I should think it is more expensive to live 
here than in London, or we think so certainly. 

30138, Is that the general impression here that 
the cost of living in Bombay is higher than in 
London ?—I think so. 

30139. Having regard to the necessary ameni- 
ties of life ?—Undoubtedly. 

30140 Do you get Englishmen to come to 
you in any capacity cheaper than an Indian 9 firm 
does ?—I should not think so, but I do not know, 

30141. We have been told that the Service 
might become unpopular if there were a very large 
increase of Indians in it, and I want to find out 
whether, asa matter of fact, Englishmen show 
any reluctance that you can estimate pecuniarily 
in coming to serve under Indian employers ?— 
I think they would always prefer an English 
firm, 

80142. Butdo you, asa matter of fact, get 
them cheaper ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question, as I do not know what the Indian people 
pay. Icannot think of anybody except mill- 
managers. 

301438, Are there any mill-managers in Bom- 
bay serving Indian Companies or Directors ?—-I 
should think a great many, but, I am afraid, I can- 
not tell you what they are paid. They always 
keep it very quict. A man is paid according to 
his efficiency, 1 think. 

80144, He is paid by Englishmen and Indians 
according to his efficiency ?—I should think s0, 
but I can ouly speak of what we do ourselves. 

30145. Do you think that the standard of 
efficiency in industry among Indians has risen 
since you came to India, say their capacity for 
managing large concerns ?—I cannot say so from 
my own experience, but from what one sees around 
I should say, yes. If you look at the enterprise of 
the firms you see they do extremely well.. It has 
risen I think. 

80146. As an administrator you think the 
efficiency of the Indian as tested by industry in 
Bombay has increased ?—I think so. 

30147. (Mr. Chaubal.) After how many years’ 
service does your highest paid man get Rs. 1,800 ? 
— The one I refer to has not been very many years 
in service with us, but he has had over twenty- 
five years’ service in the country. ; 

80148. That is rather an exceptional case ?— 
Yes. abe 

80149. In the system of selection that you 
follow have you had occasion to send men back 
unfit ?—Very few. : 


30150. Have you given your answer to ques- 
tion (6) after comparing the University standard 
out here and the standard of the curriculum of 
the Indian Civil Service, when you say that you 
think the probable result would be a large increase 
of Indians if simultaneous examinations are 
established ?—No, it is because I think the Indians 
are entremely clever at examinations, 

80151. That is a compliment to the Indians, 
but have you tried to see what University quali- 
fications the majority of those who go to England 
for the competitive examination have, what: 
University traiming they have had here, and how 
long they have had to study at home, and the 
difficulty of the Indian Civil Service curriculum, 
and what have been the results ?—I have not looked 
into it at all. 

30152, Then this is only an expression of your 
opinion ?—Yes. 

30153. How many Civil Servants are there 
in the country at the present moment, do you 
know ?—I could not tell you. 

80154. You may take it from me that there 
are 1,294. Do you know the number of Indians 
contained in that figure ?—No. 

30155. There is only 56. After hearing those 
figures do, you think that the present number 
cannot be increased ?—I still hold the same 
opinion. 

80156, Although, you know there are only 56 
throughout India and Burma out of 1,294 ?—Yes. 

30157. Why do you compare an educated 
Indian who has had a University education here 
and has gone to England to study at one of the 
Universities for three or four years, and has come 
out successful, with the general body of Indians 
in the country ? Is he not an exceptional man ?— 
I do not quite follow you. 

30158. You say in your answer to question 
(28): “TI consider from the experience I have had 
in this country that as a body the Indians do not 
possess the administrative and governing qualities 
which the English have.’ Do you consider that 
the educated Indian who takes his degree here 
and goes to reside at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
takes a diploma there, and appears for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and passes, and then 
comes out, is one of the general body of Indiaus, 
or would you consider him exceptional as compared 
with the general body of Indians ?—My opinion 
is based on my experience and I can say nothing 
more than what my experience has been. 

30159. Does your experience tell you that 
such a man is like the ordinary run of the general 
body of Indians ?—I cannot answer that. 

30160. Do you know what the percentage is 
at present that Government recognises for recruit- 
ment of Indians in the Civil Service ?—No. 

30161. It was settled that one-sixth of the 
higher posts might be given to Indians ; is it your 
deliberate opinion that that should be cut down ?— 
No, I have not said so. 

30162. You say that the present proportion 
should not be increased ?—I understood the pro- 
portion was fixed. 

80163. The proportion fixed in 1886-1887 was 
that one-sixth of the posts were to be given to 
Indians. I spppose, you would not cut that 
down ?—-No. 

30164, But you have not enquired whether 
that: one-sixth has been reached or not ?—No, 

30165. If the one-sixth has not been reached 
I suppose you have no objection to its being 
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raised to that limit at any rate?—It is rather 
difficult for me to say; I am against an increase 
altogether at present. 

' 30166, For the matter of that you might have 
been against any admission at all. The proportion 
the Government fixed in 1886-1887 was one-sixth 
and that one-sixth has not been attained after 
30 years. Would you still keepit as at present or 
would you at Jeast raise it to the one-sixth ?—I 
would rather not answer that question as it is 
difficult for me to say. 

30167. (Mr. Sly.) I should like to ask you 
some general questions about the trade of 
Bombay. During recent years, I understand, there 
has been a large increase of trade in Bombay 
generally ?——Yes. 

30168. Could you tell us whether, relatively, 
including that increase, the amount of trade 
earried on by the Europeans has decreased or in- 
creased compared with that carried on by Indians. 
Has the European share of that increase been 
‘smaller or greater than formerly ?—-I should say 
it was greater, certainly not smaller, 


80169. Take some of the special industries in 
Bombay, for instance the mill industry, is the 
European share of that industry increasing or 
decreasmg ?—I think the European share is in- 
creasing. Twenty years ago there was only one 
firm of Europeans interested in mills while to-day 
I think there are seven. 

30170. But compared with the general increase 
of the mill industry do you say the European share 
is bigger ?—I should say so. . 

80171, Take again a branch of trade in which 
there has been an advance in India lately, the 
Banking trade. Has the share of the Banking 
been increasing or decreasing ?—~Judging by the 
number of Indian Banks that: have been opened I 
should think it was decreasing. 

30172. Take another big branch of trade, the 
export and import trade. Has the European share 
of that trade been increasing or decreasing ?—TI 
should say increasing. Of course, I ought to explain 
that the import trade was almost entirely done by 
the Native piece-goods dealers through European 
firms, and a certain amount of that is now done 
direct between the Native piece-goods dealers and 
the Manchester people. I do not know whether you 
would call that a loss to European trade or not. 

30173. Yes. I mean the European trade of 
Bombay ?—In the imports more is done direct 
than formerly. In the export I should say no. 

30174. You have given the Commission 
certain information regarding what is stated to be 
the pay of Eurcpeans employed in commerce in 
Bombay. In addition to their pay, do not the 
Europeans get other sources of income in the shape 
of house-rents ?—We do not give any in Bombay. 

80175, Conveyance allowances?—No, we do 
not give any. 

80176. You do not give anything outside the 
pay ?—No. 

30177. When they have got above a certain 
‘standard in the firm they get bonuses ?>—They get 
those from the beginning of their services. 

80178. Can you give us any information as 
to what proportion of their pay that bonus would 
‘amount to on the average ?—It depends entirely 
on services and on the business. 

30179. Can you give us any idea as to 
‘whether it would amount to an increase of a 


quarter or a half of their pay, or any fraction ?—I 
should think it would amount to from one month 
upward. 

30180. A minimum of one month’s pay in a 
year with a maximum of what?—I am afraid I 
cannot fix the maximum. 

30181. You were asked a question as to 
whether your firm had any pension arrangements. 
It is rather a difficult question Iam going to ask 
and Ido not know whether you will be able to 
reply to it. Are youaware that the Indian Oivil 


Servant retires with a pension of £1,000 a 
year ’—Yes. 
30182. Can you tell us whether the business 


man who retires from Bombay retires with a 
capital that would bring him that annuity on 
the average or not ?—TI am afraid I cannot tell you 
that because we are not in their confidence. The 
majority of European firms in Bombay have their 
head offices in England. : 

30188. (Mr, Macdonald.) Does your Euro- 
pean staff, or any members of it, take holidays in 
India ?—Yes, 

30184. Do they take those holidays once a | 
year as we do at Home ?—They do, in accordance 
with the exigencies of the business. 


30185. Where do they spend these holidays ? 
—-They spend them where they like. There are 
several_places where they may go, Simla, Ceylon, 
and so on, or they go for shooting or playing polo. 

30186. What length of holiday do you give 
them ?—A fortnight or three weeks. 

30187. Do they find it is worth while going 
to Ceylon for three weeks’ holiday ?—~—If they 
went to Ceylon we should probably give them 
longer. 

80188. I£ Europeans working regularly in 
Bombay had a month’s holiday every year, do you 
think it is good from the business point of view ?— 
I think it is very good they should have a holiday 
every year. I endeavour to make them take it 
but they will not take it always. 


30189. You would not appreciate the point of 
view of a man who said that he had taken no 
holiday for four years and therefore ought to get 
four months’ accumulation of holidays: is that 
good from a business point of view?—No. Of 
course, at the end of four years they get their 
furlough with us. 

30190: I am thinking of the annual breaks 
which we all require, such as we get at Home. If 
a man came to you and said:“I have been such 
an attentive servant and good employé of yours 
that I have taken no holidays for four years,” 
would not you appreciate it much better if he 
had taken a reasonable holiday every year to have 
kept fit ?—I prefer that they should take holidays 
and keep fit. 

80191. The Indian who goes into the Indian 
Civil Service bas to have a special training, and part 
of that special training consists of University and 
other classes at home, where he comes in contact 
with English and European influences: by virtue 
of that does not he constitute himself a sort of 
special class of Indian ?—I do not think so any 
more than the educated Indian in Bombay we 
meet with in commercial circles, 

30192. You think that the Indian in Bombay 
who goes through a course of studies at the 
Bombay Universities is pretty much the same 
sort of man as the man who has gone Home and 
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come back after undergoing an English course cf 

- training ?—He has not had the same advantages, 
but the Indians we meet with in Bombay in 
business. are a most capable lot of men, and well 
educated too, 


80198, Thinking of that section of the Indian 
people alone, do you think it would still be 
undesirable to work up to the one-sixth that was 
Ja'd down as the minimum so many years ago ?—] 
hardly like to say, as I have not thought about it. 


80194. (Chairman.) May I ask you a question 
in regard to a point put to you by Mr. Macdonald. 
Do you, in prectice, allow an accumulation of leave 
over a yericd of years for your employés ?—No, 

’ because they get their furlough at the end. We 
always give the men their furlough after three or 
four years. There is no system in our office of 
allowing furlough to accumulate as in the Civil 
Service, where a man accumulates furlough and 
cannot get it. We see our men get it. 


30195. (Mr. Fisher.) You have a large 
acquaintance amongst educated Indians in 
Bombay ?— Yes, 

80196. And you probably know several 
families who have sent boys to ke educated in 
England ?—I do. 

80197. Do you know whether they regard 
that as a generally successful experiment ?—I do 
not know what they regard it as, but I think my- 
self it is often a doubtful experiment. 


30198, At what sort of age would they be 
sending their boys to England, fourteen or 
older ?—I think older as a rule, but I am not sure 
about it. 


30199. I was rather asking about boys sent 
to school ?—-I had in mind a boy sent Home for 
technical training, but of course if they are sent 
to school they are sent earlier, 


80200. Would you say from your experience 
that it was wicerfor an Indian parent to send his 
boy to England at the age of 19 or at the ege 
cf 14?—I am afraid my experience is ni/ on that 
subject. 


30201, If you were giving advice to an Indian 

friend as to what age it would be best for him to 

- send his boy to England for education what 

advice would you give?—I have not been asked 
that, and I have not considered it. 


30202. (Mr. Madge.) You have given us the 
opinion that Indians do not possess the adminis- 
trative and governing qualities which the English 
have. I should like to have your frank opinion 
from which of two very different standpoints you 
give this view. There is what I may call the 
rabid opinion that thinks, wrongly, asI believe, 
that no good can come out of the Indian Nazareth, 
and there is the other view that considers the 
Government has tried to give the country the 
best officers it can obtain from any source, and 
fears that it cannot rightly appoint more Indians 
than it has already done. From which of those 
two points of view, if either of them, do you look 
at the question ?— My answer is given entirely on 
the ground of efficiency. As I said in the latter 
part of my answer, I think the time will come. I 
might say that I consider the English are here 
for the good of India, and when the time comes 
that Indians can supplant us in the Government we 
shall be perfectly willing to let them do so. 


30208. You would advance Indians  consis-. 
tently with that view as far as possible ?—Yes, 


30204. Have you any reason for fearing that 
the Government of India has not advanced Indians 
to the full measure of their efficiency ? A com- 
plaint is sometimes made that a certain proportion 
has been allotted in certain concessions and that 
the Government have not worked up to the pro- 
portion. Iam trying to find out the reason why 
the Government have not worked up to that pro- 
portion, and therefore I should like to know 
whether you have any reason to believe that the 
Government have not worked up to the full 
proportion for any other reason than that in 
its honest opinion the full measure of efficiency has 
not disclosed itself ?—I have not considered that, 


30205. I should like you to look at the matter 
from this peint of view. The English race, 
without any offensive comparison with any other 
races, even European, are supposed to have certain 
practical qualities that make them good colonists, 
and administrators ?—TI believe so. 


80206. And that view can be held quite in- 
offensively with reference to either European or any 
other races ?—Yes. 


30207, Do you think that if there were any 
serious change in the character of the Government, 
it would affect commercial investments ?—Very 
possibly. 

30208. Do you think that European non- 
official commercial investments have greatly 
advanced the prosperity of the country and found 
employment for Indian labour in mines and 
factories ?-— Undoubtedly, 


30209. And all those might be affected, if, 
whether rightly or wrongly, European capital 
thought there had been any serious change in the 
character of the administration ?—Yes, it might be. 

30210. Capital is very sensitive on this 

oint ?—Yes, 

80211. Do you employ: domiciled Europeans 
or Angle-Indians at all ?— Yes, a great many. 

30212. Other things being equal, have you 
found them about as efficient as other employés ? — 
Yes, J am very satisfied with them. 

30213. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Just now, I 
think you were inclined to institute a rather fa- 
vourable camparison between the Indians you come 
in contact with here and the Indians who go home 
and study in Europe, to the advantage of those 
who have not been to Europe?—It is not un- 
favourable to them. 

30214. Are the Indians with whom you come 
into contact chiefly men who are engaged in 
business in Bombay ?—Yes. 

80215. Are they men who for the most part 
have received a University training in India ?— 
I believe so. 

30216. And do you think that, on the whole, as. 
far as their business capacity is concerned, they 
compare not unfavourably with those who have 
been Home ?—That is so. 

30217, And in other respects also ?-—I think 
they compare very favourably. 

30218. (sir Murray Hammiek.) You said in 
answer to one question that you thought probably 
the system of increasing the Indian element in the 
Civil Service would preferably be done by taking 
experienced men from the Provincial Service and 
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putting them into the Civil Service. I suppose 
really your view of the competition in England 
would be that out of the large number of candi- 
dates who come up for that competition in England 
the chances are that the most of them, if they 
could pase, would probably turn out to be average 
efficient administrators for the Civil Service in 
India, and therefore that that examination is really 
an examination for the elimination of a certain 
number of candidates who do not arrive at the 
intellectual standard which the Government think 
neceseary. Would that be your view or theory of 
the examination ?—Yes, I think go. 


80219. Do not you think that is about what 
the examination does in England ?—I suppose so. 


30220. On the other hand, with the simulta- 
neous examination held in India the same thing 
would not hold. The large majority of candidates 
who came up for that examination would probably 
not be fit to carry out the duties that would fall 
to them as members of the Civil Service, and a 
mere elimination of all who did not arrive at a 
sufficiently high intellectual standard would not 
be a sufficient test for the service ?—I cannot say 
Lhave thought of that myself. I thought the 
comparison that was put before me was that men 
who had done well in the Provincial Service and 
had vroved their value, were selected on account, of 





their fitness while the other men would not have 
proved their value at all. 


30221. Your objection to the entry of Indian 
candidates out here by simultaneous examination 
really, I take it, comes from the feeling that an 
examination is really not a suitable method of 
testing a man’s capacity to govern, but that being 
more or less part of the character of almost every 
average English boy it does not much matter if 
you use the examination in England merely as a 
security that the boy who passes has a certain 
intellectual outlcok and intellectual efficiency, On 
the other hand, if you had an examination in this 
country the results would be entirely different 
because you do not start with the same fact that 
you start with in England, where the great mass 
of boys who come up for the examination would, 
whether they had had an examination or not, be 
fit for the duties the Government were going to 
give them. Is that not very much your opinion ?--- 

es. 


80222. (Mr. Heaton.) Have you given any 
consideration to a proposal that has frequently 
been made that you should take away the Judicial 
appointments from the Civil Servica and recruit 
for them separately ?—No, 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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302238, 


Before beginning to answer the questions, I would state a few facts and principles 
which, I think, have to be borne steadily in view. 


They are :— 


(i) Stability and permanence of British rule are a sine qud non for the welfare of India. 


(ii) Any measure that has the least tendeney to jeopardise its stability or safety has to be 


eschewed. 


(ii) India is a country that has a past history peculiarly its own. Its civilisation is one of 
the oldest. It dates from almost the earliest period known in history and is based mainly on 


the foundation of religion. 
and backbone of the social fabric. 


It has coloured the whole life of the people and has furnished the ribs 


(iv) The country has been subjected to invasions at cifferent times, The earliest conquerors 


were intellectually vastly superior to the aboriginal tribes and evolved a social system unique 
in the annals of the world. Its main otject,as was but natural under the circumstances then ° 
existing, was permanently to secure the supremacy of the conquering race. The subject tribes 
were reduced to a state of serfdom and formed anelement totally separated from the conquerors 
by colour, habit and occupation. Caste hierarchy was finally established and the power thus 
gained has been most carefully guarded, being preserved by jealous legislation of which the 
present Hindu society with its numerous castes and sub-castes is the outcome. Their place 
and status in the present social scale are not, it need hardly be said, the results of a fair 
competition. They are the outcome of a heavy handicap in life’s race. The vast majority of 
the people are intellectually famished and it is necessary to bring them in line with tbe rest. 
The laissez faire policy hitherto pursued by Government has only tended to accentuate the 
difference. It is not desirable, therefore, to take any measures that would result in widening 
the chasm still further unless they are absolutely necessary in the interest of administration. 


30224 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you acceptit as gene- 
rally satisfactory in principle?—The present 
system of recruitment by open competitive 
examination in England has been working well. 
In principle it is fairly satisfactory. 


30225 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 


H 495—57 


alterations would you suggest ?—The respects in 
which it is faulty and the alterations I would 
suggest will appear from my answers to some 
of the questions below in this respect. (Vide 
answers to questions (8) and (5)]. 


30226 (8). Is the system equally suitable for, 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not . 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
system is not equally suitable for the admission: 
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of Natives of India and other natural-born sub- 
jects of His Majesty, as the Natives of India are 
at a disadvantage owing to the examination being 
held only in England. 

30227 (4). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advan-~ 
tage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ?—It is to the advantage of Indian 
interests, as it gives a wider field of candidates 
from amongst whom the Indian Civil Service 
could be recruited. 


30228 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose?— 
Though the present system of recruitment is not 
quite satisfactory, on the whole it seems the best 
method that can be adopted under the ecircun- 
stances. 

30229 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous ex- 
aminations in India and in England, open in both 
cases to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
—In the present political, social and educational 
condition of the Indians, simultaneous examina- 
tions held in England and India with a view to 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. from 
among candidates selected from the combined 
list, are not desirable. Because, (i) for the 
present it is absolutely necessary to have a fixed 
minimum of Europeans in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice which it might not be possible to maintain 
if selection went entirely by the results in the 
combined lists; (ii) under the present highly 
disproportionate educational equipment. of the 
different castes oud communities in India, it 
would not be possible to secure a fair distribution 
of posts among them, AsI have suggested in 
my opening remarks, the system of simultaneous 
examination will result in intensifying the in- 
equalities already existing in Indian society. 


30230 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examina- 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India? If you favour such a scheme, what pro- 
portion do you recommend ?—I am not in favour 
of any separate examinations in India. I, how- 
ever, hold that a fixed proportion of vacancies 
should be filled by Natives of India. The 
proportion may gradually be raised to one-fourth. 
It should be liable to revision periodically. The 
recruitment for the present should be by 
nomination, which should be as representative 


as possible, regard, of course, being had to. 


efficiency. 

30231 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in Kngland ?—Yes, The com- 
petitive examination in England should be open 
to all classes and communities. 

80232 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 


system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
of the Provincial Civil Service ? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—The system at present followed.in the 
Bombay Presidency need not be altered for the 
present. So far as can be seen, attempt is being 
made to make the nominations of both fresh 
recruits and of officers from the Provincial 
Service as representative of the interests of 
%e different communities as is consistent 
with the maintenance of a high standard of 
administrative efficiency. 


30238 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose f— 
For the present it is not necessary to have a 
separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Service. I would, however, recommend the 
appointment of select Pleaders and Barristers of 
not less than ten years’ standing to listed places 
inthe Judicial Service, This would be a sup- 
plementary method of recruitment from the 
Provincial Service. Besides, importing the best 
legal acumen into the Judicial Service, the 
measure is likely to have a beneficial effect in 
other directions, The Bar is an influential 
factor in most of the publie activities and the 
measure is likely to enlist their sympathies in 
favour of Government and lead to more 
harmonious relations between the Government 
and the people. 


30234 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India,”’ in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Viet., ¢. 8) as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent or of unmixed European descent? If not 
state fully any proposals that you wish to make 
in regard to this matter ?—The definition is satis- 
factory. But, it should, if possible, be so inter- 
preted as to include subjects of Native States. 
If that is not possible,it should be so altered as 
to include them, 


80235 (18). Ifthe system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age-limits (twenty-two to 
twenty-four) should be retained, as they give the 
candidates sufficient time to get a better educa- 
tional grounding, 


30236 (14). What, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—The most suitable age is twenty-five. 


30237 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I would add to the syllabus 
Indian history— 


Ante-British period ° « «2 400 
British period . . . ° 400 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law, 
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and would assign the same number of marks for 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages and literature as 
for Latin and Greek, that is, 1,100 in all, instead 
of 800 as at present. 

30238 (17). Is any differentiation in the 
subjects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons ?—No, 

80239 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons ?—Yes. 
The present lists (wtde schedule to the 
Indian Civil Service Act of 1861) are suffi- 
cient. I would only add the posts. (i) 
Inspector-General of Police and (ii) Police 
Commissioner of Bombay. Men of proved ability 
and merit, who would command the confidence of 
people, are needed for the satisfactory discharge 
of the important duties of these posts. 

30240 (19), Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration ? Ifso, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—~Yes. Natives of India might | be 
admitted to one-fourth of the posts in the Civil 
Service cadre ; three-fourths should be the mini-« 
mum proportion for Europeans. 

30241 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?— Yes, 

30242 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No, 

30243 (22), If the system of recruiting 
military officers in India for posts in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—No. 

30244 (23). Do you consider that such a 
system should be restricted to the recruitment of 
railitary officers, or extended to the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian services ?>— 
I am not in favour of recruitment of either kind 
of officers. 

30245 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed-posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—I approve the 
system. Care, of course, has to be taken in 
making proper selection. 

80246 (26), Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed-posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?~Yes, 

30247 (27). Is the class of posts listed suita- 
ble? If not, in what directions would you 
‘suggest any changes, and why ?—Yes, 


80248 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of recruitment for Indian Civil Service. 
posts which are not covered by your answers! to 
the foregoing questions f—I would only add that 
if it be decided to hold asimultaneous examina- 
tion, for some years to come, at any rate, it 
should be a close examination open to backward 
classes only. This may tend to level up to some 
extent the highly uneven social organisation 
that is peculiar to India. 

30249 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
service f ~Yes. 

80250 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—One 
year’s probation in England is enough. I am 
not sufficiently well-informed regarding the 
nature of the work done during the period of 
probation and the training subsequently received 
to be able to answer questions (81) to (35). 

80251 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? Ifso, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ? — 
Very few Europeans talk in vernacular with 
persons knowing English and so the latter have 
seldom any opportunity of testing their know- 
ledge of vernacular languages. With the spread 
of English education it is but natural that less 
need should be felt of the knowledge of these 
languages. Moreover, officers cannot be expect- 
ed to master three or four vernacu lar languages. 
If it were possible to confine their work to dis- 
tricts speaking one language only, there would 
not be much difficulty in learning that language 
well; as it is, if special promotion be given for 
proficiency in the vernaculars, it is possible to 
raise the standard of knowledge in the service. 


£0252 (37). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch ?—~Selection of members for the Judicial 
Service should be made without loss of time, te. 
within about two years of their joining the 
service. After selection, they should pass a 
rigorous test in law. Special facilities should be 
afforded to them to gain both practical and 
theoretical knowledge and the Judicial Service 
should be made more tempting by better prospects 
of promotion than in Revenue and other 
branches of Executive service. 

30258 (38). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch ?—I think the 
studies prescribed for the LL.B. examination 
will generally serve the purpose with some 
alterations. 

30254 (39). Do you recommend any special . 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the judicial branch ? If so, 
please give details ?—Before taking up appellate 
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work they should have opportunities of dispos- 
ing of original civil cases. 

30255 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that you recommend ?-—TIf 
eed the training of persons other than 

atives of India should be so directed as to give 
them an intimate knowledge of the past social 
history and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies 
of the different communities in India. 

80256 (41). If you have recommended the in- 
.roduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of proba- 
tion and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—When selection is made from the 
Provincial Service of men of tried ability and 
merit, no system of probation is necessary, If 
men are selected by the results of a simultaneous 
examination in India, it will be absolutely 
necessary that they should be under probation 
in England for a period of two years. There 
they should have opportunities of mixing freely 
with Europeans belonging to higher grades of 
society and studying their civic institutions. 

80257 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If. so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 

80258 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?-—It will be desirable to increase 
the salaries proportionately so as not to put to 
a loss officers already in receipt of the allowance. 
The new scale of salaries should ke made appli- 
cable to all, including those who may not be in 
receipt of the allowance now, 

30259 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed-posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the service ?—Yes, 


Written answers relating to the Provincial 
Cival Service. 


80260 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—10658, dated the 19th 
August 1960, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?—The rules are quite suitable for the 
resent, 

- 80261 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your province suitable, or have you any 


recommendations to make for their alteration = 
They are suitable, 

30262 (58). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily. 
be restricted to residents of the province to 
which it belongs?—Yes, unless there be 
difficulty in securing a fair number of suitable 
candidates, 

30268 (54). Are all classes and communities. 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this. 
object I do not think they are duly repre- 
sented. It is desirable to take measures to 
secure adequate representation though not at 
the cost of efficiency. I think colleges should 
be asked to give names of suitable candidates 
representing different communities, bringing to 
the special notice of Government men of ealibre 
from the backward classes. 

30264 (55), Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objection, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?— Yes, 

30265 (56). Do you consider that the numbers. 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views?—I think that 
there should be some increase in the number of 
officers in the higher grades, The number of 
appoint ments in the grade of 200 of Second 
Class Sub-Judges is much too large. If possible, 
it may be reduced and the number in the higher 
grades increased. But, the difficulty will dis- 
appear altogether if the radical remedy of timee 
scale for promotions be adopted. 

30266 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differen- 
tiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction ?—The Executive and Judicial 
functions are separated in all civil and higher 
grades of criminal work. It is only in the 
magisterial criminal work that there is a combi- 
nation of the two functions. It is not that it 
results in miscarriage of justice, though it may 
not be impossible to méet with isolated instances 
of injustice due to such combination. I think 
there are hardly two opinions on the abstract. 
question of the justice and propriety of the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial func 
tions. Jf funds are available, such separation is 
desirable. Kut, if I were asked whether the 
available funds should be applied to such separa- 
tion or to the extension of primary education or 
improvement in village sanitation, I would, 
without hesitation, give preference ta the two 
latter, 

30267 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “The Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not, what would you suggest Yes. 

80268 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle reecmmended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since folluwed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should: be adjusted by a. 
consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the. officers 
appointed? If not, what principle do you~ 
recommend ?— I think, in fixing such salaries, two 
considerations should be borne in mind—(i): 
securing efficient men for the service and: 
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Gi) enabling them to live in a style suited to the 
dignity of their office. 

30269 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 
cations in the officers appointed? If not, what 
. alterations do you recommend ?-— Yes, no altera- 
tion is necessary for the present except in the 
number of appointments in the different grades 
which may be revised, or the alternative 
measures suggested in my reply to question 
(56) adopted, 

30270 (61). Do you approve of the arrange- 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
the various appointments ?—Yes. 

30271 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian services as 
suitable ?—No, I think they are suitable. 


30272 (63). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on. 
what grounds ?—TI think compulsory retirement 
after the age of 55 should not be a hard and fast 





rule, Officers actually incapacitated for work: 
may be compelled to retire. I have known 
officers, though not many, who have enjoyed 
pensions more than 20 years after their retire- 
ment. Insuch cases, Government lose doubly.: 
They lose pecuniarily to the extent of the 
amount representing the pension, and the service’ 
loses the benefit of the ripe experience and 
knowledge of such officers. The keeping of 
such men in service for a longer period will, of 
course, affect the prospects of promotion of junior: 
members of the service; but as suggested by me 
[vide reply to question (56)], if the time-scale’ 
of promotion to different grades be introduced in 
all graded service, the difficulty will be avoided 
and the prospect of promotion will no longer be 
a matter of chance. Men of distinguished 
capacity and character or exceptional industry: 
may receive special recognition by being pro-. 
moted before the proper time. This may add a. 
little to the expenditure, but the savings 
effected in pension may cover such additional 
expense. The details will have to be worked 
out, but the trouble spent in doing so will, I: 
think, be amply repaid. vs 
30278 (64). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil- 
Service ? If not, please state what alternative’ 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions that. 
appear to you to be suitable ?—Yes, 


Rao Bahadur Racuunatuy Vyanxasi Sasnts, called and examined. 


30274, (Chavrman.) Can you tell us what 
your taste is ?—I am a Kayasthé Prabhu. 

30275. What position do you occupy ?—I am 
now Diwan of Kolhapur. 

80276. Have you held that position for long?— 
For about 13 years. . 

80277. You are opposed to the institution of 
simultaneous examinations, and think that three- 
fourths of the posts of the Indian Civil Service should 
be filled by Europeans and the remaining 25 per 
cent. by recruitment in India, Would you recruit 
in India through the medium of a competitive 
examination ?-—No. 

80278, Can you explain what course you 
would take for that recruitment ?—Nomination 
or selection. 

30279. Combined with any qualifying exa- 
mination ?—A proper selection of well educated 
persons. 

80280. What kind of qualifying examination 
would you suggest ?—The University examinations 
would be the qualifying educational tests. 

$0281. You wouldselect from the graduates 7 
Yes. 

80282, What kind of body would you insti- 
tute to make the nominations ?--The present Board 


that nominates will do equally well, the Secretaries 


and the Government. 

80283, The Local Government ?—Yes. 

30284, Would you nominate from each Pro- 
vince through its Local Government ?— Yes, I have 
suggested in one of my answers that the names 
might be put forward by the College authorities. 


H 495—58 


£0285. You would leave the door open in 

or for any Indians to enter in that way ?—: 
es, 

Do you think that Indians recruited 

in the way you suggest would be regarded as . 

holding the same position and status in the Indian 

Civil Service as those who entered through the 

competitive examination in England ?—No, 

30287. Do you think it would be injurious. - 
to the service to contain two classes ?—~ Perhaps it 
would be a little. 

30288. Do you suggest that the candidates 
who are nominated in India should go for a period 
of probation to England ?—No. _ 

80289. They should be nominated in India 
and go direct into the service ?— Yes. My proposal. 
is for nomination from amongst the members of 
the Provincial Service, 

30290. Do not you think a course of training 
atan English University would be advisable for. 
those candidates before they entered the service P—. - 
I do not think it is necessary. ' 

80291. What kind of training would you 
give them ?--They are to be nominated from 
amongst the members of the Provincial Civil. 
Service, those members who have had experience 
of that service. 

30292, The whole 25 per cent. you have alluded 
to are to come by selection from the Provincial 
Service?—Yes. Ihave also referred to selections 
from amongst pleaders, and that is the only 
exception I have made. : 

‘30293, You would allow some Pleaders to be 
recruited : otherwise, the whole of your recruitment: 
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would come through the Provincial Service ?— 
Y¥es. 

30224, That would mean the abolition of the 
listed posts ?-—No, I would leave them. The men 
are to be selected from the Provincial Service and 
are to be promoted to the listed-posts and the 
listed posts will consist of the 25 per cent. which I 
propose should be the minimum for Indians. 

30295. You do not propose to recruit into the 
Indian Civil Serv'ce but to the listed-posts ?—Yes, 
and the listed-posts would be composed of 25 per cent, 

20246. You do not propose that the listed- 
posts should be abzorbed into the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No 

30297. They are to remain as they are?— 
Yes. 
30298. Unless, of course, more candidates came 
through the London door, the pests held by 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service would not be 
increased ? -- Not more than 25 per cent, 

30299. For the present, you do not think it is 
necessary to have a separate method of recruitment; 
for the Indian Civil Service?—No; unless the 
exigencies of the service require it, but, for the 
present, I do not think it is neceszary. 

, 80300, Do you consider that the experience an 
Indian Civil Service officer obtains on the Hxe- 
cutive side is of value to him when he joins the 
Judicial Branch ?—Yes, it is, 

80801. You think that a man should join 
the Judicial Service after two years’ Executive 
experience. Is not this period rather short ?—If 
is, but we have to make a choice between two 
evils, if I may so call them. 

30302. Do you see an evil in an offieer remain- 
ing onthe Executive side for four, five, or six 
years ?—I think if he stays there for a longer time 
he will not be quite fit for a Judicial post. I think 
four or five years may not have much effect, but if 
it is more I think it will be. 

~ 80303. So that, on the whole perhaps, bifur- 
cation after five years might be preferable to two 
years ? —Yes. 

30304. You are in favour of affording special 
facilities to officers who are selected for the Judicial 
Service to enable them to become efficient in their 
work ?—Yes. 

30305, In your answer to question (28) you 
say, that if it should be decided to hold a simultan- 
-eous examination it should be for some years to 
come a close examination open to the backward 
‘classes only. What is your particular object in 
suggesting that this examination should be limited 
to the backward classes?—My idea is that there 
should be more persons in the service from amongst 
the backward classes for a certain number of years 
to come, and as far as possible they should be 
encouraged by giving them facilities, and this 
would be one of the special facilities, that they 
alone for some years to come should be allowed to 
appear for this examination. 

. 80306. What would be the classes which would 
come under this category ?—The Mardthas, the 
Rajputs, the Lingaits, the Jains, &., who are all 
backward classes. 

80307. Your examination would be limited 
to candidates drawn from those particular 
claases ? — Yea. 

30308. And the more educated classes wou!d be 
excluded ?—They would have the open door in 
England. 


30309, Do you think ‘that such a proposal 

would have, as yon call it, a levelling-up effect ?— 
Yes. 
- 80310. Might it not also have rather a 
levelling-down e‘fecs regarded from the point of 
view of efficient administrationP—It is an 
attempt at levelling-up not levelling-down. I 
want to raise the other classes to the level of the 
educated classes. 

30311. You do not think there would be any 
danger that in your attempt to level up you 
might run the risk of levelling down the efficiency 
of the administration ?—No, [ do not see how it: 
can be so because they will have to pass the same 
examinations. 

30312. You say that the junior branches of the 
Provincial Judizial Service ara paid too low and 
you would like to seea grade of Sub-Judges at 
Rs. 200 ?—Yes, second class Sub-Judge. 

30318, And you would like to see the grade 
of second class Sub-Judge, which numbers at 
present 41, materially decreased? -Yes, It takes 
a long time for officers in that grade to reach the 
higher grade. 

30314, On an average how long would you 
say an officer takes to get up to the Rs. 300 
grade ?—TI think it takes about 12 years. 

30315. Would you remedy this by increasing 
the second and the first grades or would you 
prefer to see a time-scale right through ?—I would 
prefer the time-scale, 


30316, Would you retain the fourth grade, 
Or would you like to sez, what some witnosses 
have suggested, the absorption of the fourth rade 
at Its. 450 into the third grade ?—IE it could be 
&bolished so much the better. 


30317, Would you say from your ex perience 
that the officers recruited to the Judicial Branch 
of the Provincial Service are all of 9 good 
standard and calibre ?—Yes, 

80318. (Ser Murray Hammick.) Have you 
ever been in England ?—Yes. 

30319, What was your carear be‘ore you 
were Diwan?—-I was Chief Revenue Officer inthe 
same State for some time and Chief Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharajah ; before that, I was 
in the Educational Service under the British 
Government, 


30320. I take it from your evidenca that you 
fear if simultanesus examinations were instituted 
two results would happm. One would be that 
the British elemeat in the service wonld be 
eliminated to an extent you d> not want to se, 
and the other is that it would be eliminated by 
one class of Indian, namely, the Bréhman ‘of 
Western India, and that also you do nos want to 
see ?-—Yes. 

80321, Can you tell us whether there ig any 
feeling at present throughout your part of the 
Deccan, and especially, the Soath of the Deccan 
against the Bréhman caste ?—Yes, : 

30322. There is a considerable movement, ig 
there ?--Yes, 

30328, I understand that the Lingaits have 
a strong movement in that direction ?—-They 
have. 

80324, And there is another large ¢ of 
people in other districts who have establig ied a 
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society for the purpose of resisting the Brahman 
influence ?—They have. 

- 80325. In your opinion, if simultaneous 
examinations were brought about, there is consider- 
ab’e danger that in a very short time the English 
element would to a great extent suffer owing to the 
educated classes of this country getting the greater 
number of appointments through the examina- 
tion ?--There is that possibility. 

30328. With regard to your idea of selecting 
from the Provinc'al Service, I understand you 
would like to se2 the Indian element increased by 
practically making the Provincial Service a kind 
of probationary period in order that the Govern- 
ment might estimate the quality of the offizers in 
the Provincial Service and then put them into 
listed posts ? - Yes. 

30327. Have you thought out at all the 
‘difference between putting a man into the Civil 
Service itself and putting him into a listed-post ? 
At present, the Provincial man who is put intoa 
listed-post, say a District Judgeship, cannot be 
anything more than a District Judge, and if he 
is put into a Collestorate he cannot be anything 
more than a Collector : he is given that post and that 
postonly. Bui supposing, the suggestion was made 
that officers in the Provincial Service should be 
chosen after one or two years’ trial and put in-as 
Assistant Collectors or as Assistant Judges; and 
allowed to rise in the service exactly as the members 
of the service now rise, would you approve such a 
scheme as that ?— Yes. . 

80328. By that means the men who are put 
into the service would get their rank and status 
exactly as if they had entered through the com- 
petitive door ?—Yes. 

30329. You would approve of a system of 
that kind ?~ Yes. 

80330. At the same time you would like to 
see a certain number of Judicial appointments 
given to members of the Bar. Have you thought 
out ay proportion that you would like to give 
to the Bar ?—I have not thought of any propor- 
tion, but I should think it will all depend upon 
the number of members from the Provincial Service 
that will be available. If there is a smaller 
number available we might take a larger number 
from the Bar. 

30331. Do you think you would get good 
pleaders with considerable practice to take the 
appointment of an Assistant Judge, or would you 
recruit them directly as Judges?—Ag Assistant 
Sessions Judges, 

30332. Do you think you would get men 
from the Bar ?—I should think so, 

3/333. Is the idea of bringing in these men 
from the Bar for the purpose of improving the 
service cr for the purpose of improving the 
prospects of the Bar ?—I think both. 

_ 80834. From what you have seen of Civilians 
at the present day you think there has been no 
deterioration, as far as you can see, in the stamp 
of young men who are coming out to India 
now ?—I have not much experience of them. 

30335, But in any case you would like to sea 
the modern Civilian coming out better equipped 
in the sense of knowing more about the people, 
their customs, their religions, and their habits, and 
able to take a more sympathetic view of them? —~ 


Yes. 


_ 30886. And for that purpose you would like 
to see the training in England improved ?.—Yes. 





80337. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) With regard 
to what you say as to the results of simultaneoug 
examinations increasing the influence of particulay 
castes and classes in this country, does that arise 
from personal knowledge of the drawbacks due to 
the azceadancy of those classes ?——Yes. 

30335. You come from a country where the 
interests of the Indian masses have suffered within 
much more recent times probably than any other 
part of the country from th» ascendancy of those 
clazsea ?-~Yes. 

30339. Therefore, you hold that the interests 
of those classes from which the great masses of 
what are called the Western educated Indianz are 
recruited, are not always in harmony with the 
interests of the Indian masses ?—Quite so, 

30840. You desire that an Englishman should 
come out, if anything, better equipped than at 
present, and with a greater knowledge of Indian 
conditions >—Yes. 

30341. Is that in order that the English 
Civilian who comes out here should be better 
equipped to obtain a knowledge of Indian interests 
from the masses of Indian people, from what you 
call the backward classes, than solely from the 
educated classes who are best acquainted with the 
English ?——Yes, that is what I mean. 

30342. Do you consider that, at present, the 
English Civilian is sometimes, or generally, mora 
conversant and more sympathetic with the 
interests of the Indian masses than the members of 
the higher classes to whom you refer ?—I think go. 

30343. The English Civilian takes a greater 
interest in the welfare of the masses than the 
majority of members of those higher classes ?— | 
T think so. : 

30344, In the State in which you are serving 
now. there has been of late years a distines 
conflics between the aspirations of the backward 
classes 1o emancipate themselves from their posi- 
tion of inferiority and the higher classes ?— Yes. 

80345. And you believe that in such a con- 
flict the best assistance the masses ean derive will 
be derived from the English official and the main- 
tenance of British influence in India ?—Yes. 

80346. Therefore, you believe that the ascen- | 
dancy of British influence in the administration ig 
essential in the interests of the masses of. thig 
country ?—I do. ; 

30847. (Mr. Madge.) In clause 3 of your 
Memorandum, you make the profoundly true’ 
remark that Indian civilisation is based mainly on 
the foundation of religion. One class of Indiang 
might conscientiously adopt Western sanctions 
and standards, and another class of Indians may 
adhere to Indian standards and sanctions, Whatdo 
you think are the prospects of a man retaining: use- 
ful influence with his countrymen if he takes 
neither of these courses but just stands between 
them ?—I think he will have some influeace, but 
not much, with the masses. 

30348, In answer to question (11) you say that 
for the present it is not necessary to have a 
a separate method of recruitment for the Judicial 
Service. Do you say that because you think that 
during the earlier period of a Civilian’s career he 
acquires valuable experience from his general duties 
which become of use to him later ?—That is one 
of the reasons. 

30349. But in answer to question (57) you say, 
that if funds are available such separation is 
desirable. J think you say that there are hardly 
two opinions on the abstract question of the justice. 
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and propriety of the separation of the Executive 
and the Judicial functions. These two notions 
need not be contradictory ; you may be contrasting 
the abstract with the concrete and the practical, 
Is it that you think the separation should take 
place at a later stage than some people advocate, 
or do you think it is desirable in the abstract to 
consider public sentiment ?—Yes, if that is done 
it will be considering public sentiment. 

$0850. Is that your main reason ?—Yes. 

£0351. In answer to question (11) you speak 
of a supplementary method of recruitment from 
Pleaders and Barristers and say that the measure 
would be likely to have a beneficial effect in other 
directiors because the Bar is an influential factor 
in most of the public activities. I ask for 
information without any preconception on the 
matter: do you think that Barristers and the legal 
profession, generally, have taken any active part in 
the moral or econcmie advance of the masses ?—-I 
think they have. 

80352. A man’s beneficial influential character 
in the community depends rather on the service 
he renders without pay, from a public spirit, than 
his actual professional service ?—I think that is so. 


30353. As regards the Statutory Civilian, 
whose restoration you would not approve, do you 
think that the system was bad in itself or that 
the selections were unfortunate ?—I think some of 
the selections were unfortunate; I cannot say 
that the system was bad in itself. 


30354, Apart from the system of competitive 
examination, is there any methcd of enlisting in 
the public service men of undoubted character 
who exist in this country? Have you formed, 
any idea of any plan of getting such men of charac- 
ter and talent into the service?—It is difficult to 
get such men, 


80355. It is difficult, but I should be thankful 
if you had any opinion on the subject ?—My 
opinion is that it is difficult to get men of that 
stamp. 


30356. Do you mean they are so wedded to 
one system of thought and feeling that they can 
not be brought to change it for our more scientific 
rule ?—There are not many persons thoroughly 
fitted for the duties they have to perform, and 
therefore it is difficult. Wemay get a few men 
here and there. I think the old system failed 
because there was not a field to select from and 
Government had to make a selection of persons 
from a very limited field, and probably those who 
were selected did not prove a success. 


80357. Every now and then we come across a 
splendid character who has risen to eminence out of 
Government service, and we think what a grand 
thing it would have been if he could have been 
broaght earlier into the service. You cannot help 
~ to find any system of bringing in such people ?—- 

a 


80358, (Mr. Fisher.) In the State of Kolhdpur 
are the Executive and Judicial functions united or 
separated ?/—They are not quite united in the same 
way as they are united in British districts. For 
instance, our District Magistrate has only the 
duties of a District Magistrate and not the duties 
of an Executive officer, like the Collector here; 
whereas, our Sub-divisional Magistrates and 
Mimlatdars have to perform both duties. In 
some cases, they are united and in others they are 
separate, ; : 


30359, Is there any feelingin Kolhapur that 
the separation should be carried further ?—Not 
much, so far as I know. 


30860. The question does not excite any 
jnterest ?—No. 


30361. I gather that you yourself, while hold 
ing that there is an abstract case for the separation 
of the Judicial and the Executive functions, ‘think 
in the first place that there isno great actual 
injury resulting from the present state of things, 
and in the second that the process will be costly ?— 

eB. 

30362. You think that the money might 
better be spent in other ways ?—Yes. 

80363. Can you give me any idea as to why 
and how it costs money to separate the Judicial, 
and the Executive functions ?—We shall have to 
appoint so many different officers; the work that 
is done by one officer at present will have to be. 
distributed among two officers, and to make the 
officers efficient they will both have to move about 
in the districts. 

30364. Would there be any further expend- 
iture in respect of keeping two offices instead of 
one, and so on ?—Not that I can think of, 

80365. (Mr. Macdonald.) Were you educated: 
in England or did you only just visit England ?— 
I was-only in England for a few months ona 
visit. 

30366. So that, whatever, you have done as an. 
administrator in defending the lower classes 
against the Br&éhmans has not been done on 
account of your having received an English educa- 
tion ?—No. 

30367. Have the Br&hmans against whom 
you have been complaining, been educated in 
England ?—No. 

30368, They have been educated in Indian 
Universities as a rule ?—Yes. 

30369. So that, they would be the sort of 
people who would probably benefit by simultaneous 
examinations ?—Yes, 

30370, Why do you suggest that the separation 
between the Executive and the Judicial functions. 
should take place if there is no grievance at 
present 7—I have not suggested it ; I simply said, 
that looking at the question from an abstract point 
of view the thing worked out in that way, but 
that, for the present, it is not necessary to separate 
the Judicial and the Executive. 

80371, When you expressed an opinion that 
a separation should take place ketween the Judicial 
and the Executive functions you put forward that 
opinion as an abstract question of justice and. 
propriety ?—I put it forward as an abstract 
question, as practically it is not possible I think. 

30872. Does it give rise at all to a suspicion 
that justice is not always done?—Yes, that is 
possible in some cases, 

30373. But do you find, on the part of the. 
public that you come in touch with, that there is 
this suspicion about it ?—Only in some cases, not 
generally, and especially where Executive cflicera 
are concerned with decisions in a case. 


£03874. Is that at all frequent?—No, it is. 
very rare. 
30375. (Mr. Sly.) In youranswer to question, 


(18) you suggest that the post of Inspector- 
General of Pclice and the post of Police Commis. 
sioner in Bombay should be included in the schedule. 
of posts reserved for the Indian Civil Service, 
Why do you want those included ?—I think if those- 
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posts are held by members of the Civil Service 
there will be greater confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Police, 

30376, You wish to prohibit the appointment 
of officers of the Police Service to those appoint 
ments ?—Yes. 

80877. (Mr. Chaubal.) Do you want to have 
the yost of Inspector-Ceneral of Police reserved 
for the Indian Civil: Service because you consider 
the members of the Indian Civil Service are expert 
in Police administraticn, more so than persons who 
have been traired to Police work in the Police 
Deypartment ?—No, it is not for that. 

30878. What is your reason for saying that 
those places should be reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service when the Indian Civil Service training does 
not necessarily involve any special training in that 
department ?—TI am speaking with reference to the 
people. I think the people will have more con- 
fidence, because persons belonging to the Police 
Department are more or less looked upon with a 
sort of suspicion. 

80879. How oftendo reople come in contact 
with the Inspector-General of the Police ?—They do 
not. come in contact with him. 

38580. The public as a general rule come in 
ules with the lower officers of the Police ?— 

es, 

2038], Then it is more necessary that the 
lower posts of the Police Service should be manned 
by Indian civilians than that the Inspector- 
General should belong to that Service ?—I think 
the yercon at the head of the administration should 
be an Indian Civil Servant. 

30382. With regard to the employment of 
Indians in the Indian Civil Service, I take. it 
that ycur one-fourth is the limit of the employ- 
ment of Indians from all sources ?-- Yes. 

20883. What would you do if the English 
competition door allowed more than one-fourth to 
enter ?— That is quite separate; | do not include 
that. 

80384. You have said that according to your 
opinion one-fourth is to be the number. of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service: what would you do 
if under the present open comretition system in 
Lendon more than one-fourth passed ?—That is 
irrespective of the one-fourth. I say let them come 
in Ly the open docr in England in any numbers. 

80385, Whatever number came through the 
open door, even if that number was larger still, 
you would have this additional one-fourth ?7—Yes. 

80386. Did I understand you to say that the 
one-fourth, which was to be. reeruited from the 
Provincial Service and do identically the same work 
which the Indian Civil Servant does, was to be 
paid two-thirds ?—Yes. 

30387. Why do you make that differentia- 
tion 7—I do not think they have-spent as much 
as the persons who came out from England, and, 
generally speaking, I believe their standard of 
living here will not be eo high as that of those who 
have passed in England. 

80388. You would rather see the bifurcation 
between the Executive and Judicial functions occur 
ag early as possible '—Yes. 

86889. You suggest two years ?— Yes. 

30390, In answer to a question put to you 
by Sir Murray Hammick you said, you would not 
mind if it became five years; what is passing in 
your mind when you limit it either to five years or 
two years, and why do you object to its being 


eight or ten years? If the experience is very useful 


H 495—59 


I suppose the more you get of it the better ?—No. 

30891. Why do you think a larger amount of 
time spent in Executive work would be undesir- 
able ?—I think it may rather interfere with the 
acquiring of that Judicial frame of mind which is 
necessary. 

30892. Your idea is that the bifurcation 
should take place before the officer’s mind has lost 
its Judicial frame and before the Executive frame 
of mind has taken complete hold of him ?—~ Yes. 

30393. Can you tell me how the interests of 
the Bréhmans in the administration of the country 
are opposed to the interests of the masses ? 
Taking into consideration, the work done in the 
administration of the country by Indian Civil 
Servants, and assuming that all your one-fourth 
were Brahmans, how are their interests in conflict 
with the interests of the millions we are speaking 
cf ?—I am not quite sure that I said what you are 
putting tome now. What I think, I said, was 
that the backward classes should be taken into the 
administration in larger numbors, and that unless. 
that was done there would be no levelling-up. 
They remain too far below, and it is useless to 
raise the superstructure unless the foundations are 
widened and strengthened. 

30394, What is the object of levelling-up as 
ou say ?—The object is to raise India to a higher 
avel.. Unless you level up some classes who are - 
ati the bottom there cannot be any general rise, 
All the people of India must be more or less on a 


ar. 
3 30395. Do youthink that at present there is 
material from the backward classes to give efficient. 
service in the Indian Civil Service ?—-Yes, we shall 
get them. 

30396. In the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, 

30397. Whatever proportion you fix in your 
mind, you think it will be to the interest of the 
country to have some recruited from the backward 
classes ?——-I do not mean at present, but that we 
shall get them by-and-by. 

80398. And you would suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of the other communities ?—Certainly 
not. 

30399. Do you or do you not believe that 
under the influence of Western education in India 
a type of Indian is being evolved who is absolutely 
free from class and sectional bias ?—Not many. 

30400. But do you not believe that this type of - 
Indian is being formed in the country ?—Yes, 

30401. And that the number of that type 
is gradually increasing ?—Yes. 

30402, And that the educated Indians who 
go to England and reside there for a certain time, 
and study British institutions are practically free 
from this sectional bias ?—Yes. 

30403. You would have no objection to such men 
forming a part of the Indian Civil Service whatever 
caste they might originally belong to ?—No. 

80404. May I know why you think the 
simultaneous examination would necessarily result 
in bringing people in from one class only ?—~From 
the results of the University examinations. I 
think they would be much like those who come 
through the University examinations now. 

30405. Do you think that the London 
examination is now bringing out people from one 
clags ?—I do not think I said anything like that. 

80406. Youdo not think that through the 
English door a majority of one class of people 
come out ?—They: may, but not in such large. 


numbers, 
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30407. Is there a large number of people 
belonging to one class coming through the 
English door ?-—~No. 

30408, Then why are you afraid that a 
simultaneous examination woald rasult in any- 
thing else ?--So many people have not the means of 
going to England, and those who are unable, owing 
to their poverty and other causes, will go in in large 
numbers for the simultaneous examination held 
here, that is to say, all the alvanced classes. 

30409. What you mean is that the poor but 
intelligent boys are kept back at present ? —Yes. 

30410. But do you think that poverty is only 
confined fo one class? Can you not find it 
amongst the Mahammadans and others ?—Yes, 

80411. Then why do you think it is only poor 
men of only one class that will come in ?—Because, 
they are more intelligent. 

30412. Have you enquired how many Muham- 
madans have got through by the English door ?— 
N 


0. 

30413, With regard to your answer to 
question (86), has there been any deterioration in 
the knowledge of the vernaculars ?—I am afraid I 
cannot speak with much personal knowledge of 
that. 

80414, I simply asked because the last part of 
your answer suggests a suspicion that there is 
deterioration ?——If it does I think that is not what 
I meant, because I do not know much about it, 

80415. You do not feel competent to give any 
opinion on that-point ? —That is so. 

80416. Are these opinions which you have 
given your personal opinions or the opinions of your 
Durbar ?—My personal opinions. 

30417. With regard to your answer to 
question (57), about the separation of the Judicial 
and the Executive, am I right in assuming that 
you are answering those questions from your 
impressions of what you remember when you were 
in British India ?—Yes, and from what I am 
secing now, because I often go into British India. 

30418. Your geing into British India in the 
way in which you do now is surely no help to 
you?—I come into contact with the people in 
British India. 

30419, But, your knowledge of the people and 
of those engaged in the work is not now what it 
was when you were in British India ?—No, it 
cannot be. 

30420. Generally, in connection with your 
official duties, you do not come into contact with 
the Civil Service at all now in your present 
oftice ? — No. 

30421. You have not much to do with Sub- 
divisional Magistrates and Collectors ?—~No. 

80422, As a matter of fact, do you know that 
this grievance about the combination of the 
Judicial and the Executive has been felt in the 
Bombay Presidency for a long time past ?-—Yes, 

80423. Are Mémlatdérs and Subordinate 
Judges men of the same social status and posi- 
tion ?—Yes. 

30424. Why do you think there should be 
this long-standing complaint against one elass of 
officers and no complaint against the other class of 
officers? The Subordinate Judges have been 
doing one kind of Judicial work and the Mdmlat- 
dére have been doing another kind of Judicial 
work: why is it that the people complain of the 
combination in one class of persons and do not 
complain with regard to the other class ?—There 
is a combination only in the case of the Mémlatdérs, 


30425, But, what would it matter to tha 
people if a man taught in a school for two hours 
and then did some other work. Is not this at the 
bottom of the complaint: that they find the com- 
bination is not working satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

30426. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I understand 
that your recommendations to th's Commission 
amount to having one-quarter of the Indian Civil 
Service open to Indians in the Provinsial Service 
and recruitment from the Bar to the Judicial 
Branch ?—Yes, 

30427. You think that would be a fair and 
reasonable way of meeting the aspirations of 
Indians? ~Yes, 

80428. And’ you recommend the Commission 
to adopt that course P-—~Yes. 

30429, Can you tell us how that is likely to be 
received by the Indian public, Would they. con- 
sider it lamentably insufficient or would they con- 
sider it very generous ?—I think opinion would be 
divided ; some would consider it insufficient and 
some would agree with me that it was fairly 
sufficient all things considered. 

30430. Is that the warmest praise that 
would be likely to be extended to it ?—~I think go. 

30431. You give this as your own recom- 
mendation and not a3 one which you think has a 
large body of public opinion behind it ?—Possibly 
not. 

30432, (Lord Ronaldskay.) With regard to 
your answer to question (11), do you think that the 
attractions of the Service would be sufficient to 
induce what you describe as the best legal acumen 
to leave the Bar and to take up these posts that 
you suggest should be thrown open to the Bar ?~ 
I think we should be able to get persons of good 
legal acumen from the Bar. 

30433, But do you think we should get the 
best men at the Bar to take up these posts ?—Not 
the. best. 

30434, The attractions would not be sufficiently 
great to bring the best men from the Bar ?— 


0. 

30435, You say in ewe to question (40) 
that, if possible, the training of persons other than 
Natives of India should be so directed as to give 
them an intimate knowledge of the past social his- 
tory and the peculiar traits and idiosyncrasies of the 
different communities in India. I am not quite 
clear how you propose to give tine men this par- 
ticular training? ~By giving then opportunities 
of mixing with the people by joining social clubs, 
and also by reading literature giving them informa- 
tion about the evolution of Indian society. 

30436. Do you advocate the preparation of 
text-books?—There are already books dealing 
with those questions. I think they might also 
get information by actual contact with Indian 
people in any social clubs wherever they may ba, 

30437. Under the present system of train- 
ing do not the young civilians when they first 
come out from England go into the district and 
mix among the people under the supervision of the 
District Officer? ~I am not quite sure whether 
they mix to the extent which they ought to, and 
I think greater opportunities should be given 
them to get a more intimate knowledge by mixing 
with the different communities and freely convers- 
ing with them. 

30438. Can you give us any practical sugges- 
tion for achieving your object ?—The only practical 
suggestion that occurs to me is their actually - 
joining some of these clubs, 
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30439. You think they should become mem- 
bers of native club: at the District head-quarters, 
and that sort of thing ? —Yes. 

30440, Do you think the clubs would be 
willing to make them members ?—I think so. 

$0441, With regard to your scheme for 
granting to Indians greater facilities for occupying 
superior posts, the scheme which you suggested 
was one of extended listed-posts, but when answer- 
ing Sir Murray Hammick you agreed with his 
suggestion that instead of extending the number 
of listed posts you should promote these men from 
the Provincial Civil Service into the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Servica itself{?—I was not quite 
aware of the difference that was explained to me. 

30442. But do you perceive the difference 
now ?—Yes, I think I do. 

30448, A man who is promoted to a listed 
post is promoted to that post only ?-—Yes. 

30444, A man whois promoted to the cadre 
of the Indian Civil Service woald be eligible to 
occupy any of the superior posts for which he 
might be considered to be fit ?—~Yes. 

30445. There is a considerable distinction 
between the two systems ?—Yes, 

30446. Which of those two systems do you 
prefer ?—The latter. 

30447. By which you promote a man to the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

30448. If you did that you would be giving 
him the same pay as an Indian Civilian and patting 
him altogether on precisely a similar status ?—Not 
as regards the pay. In all other respects they 
would be in the same position as members of the 
Indian Civil Service, 

30449, But if you do not pay a man the same 
for doing the same work do you think he would be 
regarded by the Public as a member of the higher 
Service, or would he not be regarded as occupying 
ayrather different position ?—There will be that 
feeling of course. 

80450. Would not that be rather a disadvant- 
age ?—It would. 

30451. And if you were to give these men 
whom you promoted from the Provincial Service 
the same pay and treated them in every other 
respect as members of the Indian Civil Service 
cadre, do you think they would be then regarded 
on precisely the same footing as other members of 
the Service ?—Even then I believe there would be 
some difference in the minds of the public, because 
they would not have had the opportunities of 
getting their education in England and of 
imbibing those ideas they get from contact with 
the British. In that way I think there would be 
still some difference. 

80452. J supose that an officer who occupies a 
listed post under the present system is regarded 
as something not quite so good asa member of the 
Indian Civil Service ?—That is so. 

30453. Supposing that you had two adjoining 
districts, one of which was under the charge of an 
Indian civilian and the other under the charge of 
a listed post officer, would the people in the 
District which was under the charge of the latter 
regard their District, Officer as inferior to the 
District Officer next door ?—~TI think so. 

30454, Generally speaking, do you think they 
would prefer to have an officer from the Indian 

“Civil Service rather than a listed post officer ? —I 
do not think they would have any actual preference, 

30455. If that is so, it really does not make 
much difference whether they regard him as in 


rather a different class or not ? —It is simply what 
they would think abont the matter. I do not 
think they would actually prefer to have this man 
rather than that man, but all the same in their 
minds there would be that feeling that the one is 
of a different calibre from the other. 

30456. (Mr. Heaton.) With regard to the 
separation of th» Judicial and Executive, you 
refer to the Judicial and Executive frame of mind. 
Would you mind telling me, if you can, what the 
difference is between the Executive and Jadicial 
frame of mind, broadly speaking ?—It is rather 
dificult to define, but I should think that the 
Executive frame of mind would not go into such 
minute details as the Judicial mind. The Execu- 
tive would take a broad view of things, while the 
Judicial would weigh with greater precision all 
the minute details, 
eo With reference to points of Law ?— 

es. 


30458. Who are the people who complain 
about the want of separation between these 
duties ?—I think the advanced classes especially. 


30459, Have you any reason to suppose that 
the agricultural classes do so ?—I think they have 
hardly the education to understand what is meant 
by separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions. 


$0460. So that to them apparently it is a 
matter of indifference ?-—Yes. 


80461. (Mr. Bhadbhade). I s2e you’ have 
condemned the old statutory civilian appointments, 
and [ find you advocate the system of nomination 
as regards recruitment to the Provincial Service. 
Can you tell the Commission what grounds of 
objection you have against the revival of that 
statutory system, and why those objections would 
not equally apply to a system of nomination ia 
connection with the Provincial Service ?-—~As I have 
already explained, the field is very limited and we 
cannot get the class of persons required to fill these 
high offices from the aristocracy. That is what I 
think was intended in the statutory Servica, that 
the selection should be made from the aristocracy. 


30462. I understood it wasa system of pure 
selection and nomination ?—~I think it was nomina- 
tion from men of some hereditary rank, but, I am | 
not quite sure about it. 


30463. Why do you waut a system of nomina- 
tion plus qualification by University examina. - 
tion ?—I do not sea how they are to be anpointed 
if they are not appointed either by nomination or 
by the results of the University examination. 


30454, Would there beany objection to taking 
them on the results of the University examina- 
tion ?—Yes. The advanced classes would get the 
alvantage. 

30465. You are a special advocate of the 
depressed classes ?—Yes ; of all backward classes. 


80466, (Mr. Joglekar.) Iureply to question — 
(54), as to whether all classes and communities are 
duly represented in the Provincial Service and 
whether you consider that that is desirable, you 
say you do not think they are duly represented 
and that itis desirable to take measures to secure 
adequate representation though not at the cost of 
efficiency. Would you require some University 
degree as a test of olficiency ? —Yes, 


30467, The B.A, or the M.A ?—Hither the 
B.A. or the M.A, 
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$0468. You would appoint only men who 
have some University degree ?—Yes. 


30469. Then what would be the idea of your 
adequate representation? Would it be on the 
number of B.A.’s in each caste, or the population of 
each caste, or what? Supposing, you were told to 
appoint adequately a number of Collectors of each 
caste, on what principle would you do so ?—I do 
not wish to appoint only those men; I would 
rather have, if possible, persons belonging to tke 
backward classes, 


30470. On what principle would you appoins 
them?—As far as possible, on the population of 


the caste, if a sufficient member of competent men 
are available. : 

30471, And not on the number of graduates 
in that caste ?—No. 

30472. You would take the population only ?— 
Yes. 

30473. In reply to question (56) you say, the 
number of appointments in the grade of Rs. 200, 
Second-class Sub-Judges, is much too large: have 
you any similar recommendation to make with 
regard to Mémlatdars ?—No ; I am afraid I have 
not gone into the details. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Huey Stavexey Lawrence, Esqr., 1. Ce S., Collector of Karachi. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
; Service. 


30474 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil. Service ? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle?- No. No private 
firm recruits its employés by open competition. 
The business of the State is no less important 
and delicate, and requires the adoption of equal 
precautions against injury by undesirable 
recruits. 

80475 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—A proportion 
of the successful candidates are deficient in 
character, physical vigour and the power of 
command; (i) a system of nomination before 
admission to the examination; (ii) a period of 
probation of three to tive years in actual service 
in India. 

80476 (3). Is the system equally suitable tor 
the admission of “Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—If the 
assumption be admitted that the Indian Civil 
Service exists for the purpose of maintaining 
British ideals of administration, the system is 
equally suitable and equally unsuitable. 

30477 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 

ropose ?— No, 

80478 (5). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ’—I]tis a convenient arrangement for 
candidates, and Tam not aware of any dis- 
advantage to India arising therefrom. The 
complaint heard in the press that the best men 
are deterred from coming to India is based on 
the theory that the top men in the examination 
are the best—a theory which is opposed to 
all practical experience. 

80479 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, 

lease state what alternative you would propose ? 

o you recommend a system based on any of 
the. following principles:—(a) Selection by 
headmasters of schools approved or otherwise ; 
(2) selection by authorities in Universities 
approved or otherwise ; (¢) nomination by head- 


masters or University authorities and selection 
under the orders of the Secretary of State ; (d) 
combined nomination and examination; (¢) any 
other method?—I recommend a system of 
combined nomination and examination. The 
headmaster of every important school (public or 
grammar) should be given a limited number of 
nominations. These nomination certificates 
should be further endorsed by the authorities of 
a college at an approved University, and the 
Civil Service Commissioners should be em- 
powered to reject any school nominations. 
unfavourably endorsed at college. From the 
candidates so nominated selection to follow by 
competitive examination. After selection a 
period of probation in India. Indian candidates. 
would receive their certificates from the High 
School or affiliated college which they had 
attended, and would also be required to attend 
an approved University in the United Kingdom. 

30480 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India. 
and in England, cpen in both cases to all natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—I consider. it. 
would give rise to very grave evils. At first. 
very few Indians would be successful. There. 
would follow complaints of racial prejudice: 
of the examiners; demands for Indians as: 
examiners ; surrender to political pressure; and 
the division of appointments between India 
and England. Iam of opinion that the Indian 
Civil Service should be retained as the chief 
bond between the Indian administration and the 
British Government ; and that for this purpose. 
it is necessary that it be recruited wholly in 
England. 

30481 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously atany other centre 
or centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?-— 
No. 

30482 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“ Natives of India ” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If so, what proportion 
do you recommend ?—I lay great stress on the 
necessity of the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service in England alone. Instead of admitting 
Natives of India to the Indian Civil Service by 
examination in India, I recommend that (i) 
the pay and status of the Provincial Civil 
Service be raised, and (ii) a larger proportion of 
the superior posts held by the Indian Civil 
Service be thrown open to them. This propor- 
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tion may be one-fifth for Bombay. In recent 
years in Bombay one-eighth of the Indian Civil 
Service have been Nativesof India; in combina- 
tion with the Provincial Civil Service, Indians 
would then hold 18-40 or practically one-third 
of these superior posts. 

30483 (10). lf you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are 
ou in favour of any system under which 
“ Natives of India” would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Oivil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (6) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so, please deseribe fully what 
system you would recommend? In particular, 
do you consider it desirable that whatever the 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented ? If so, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?~-I am of opinion that the 
Indian Civil Service should be recruited wholly 
in England, Indian aspirations for increased 
power and responsibility and emoluments can 
and should be met by an expansion of the 
conditions of the Provincial Service. Officers 
who work through the grades of the Provincial 
Service should be selected for promotion to the 
posts of Collector and District Judge and other 
superior posts. I consider it essential that 
public offices ‘should not be the monopoly. of 
certain commupities--a result reasonably to be 
apprehended from pure competition held in 
India. I do not consider it necessary that all 
classes and communities should be represented ; 
this would be impossible of achievement, 


80484 (11) If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by “ Natives of India” in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India ” should still be eligible 
for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-born sub- 
jects of His Majesty ?—I am opposed to any 
recruitment in India, but I consider that the 
examination in England should, in all circum- 
stances, be open to Natives of India. Indians 
who pass the examination in England have 
thereby proved that they possess the qualities of 
courage, perseverance and _ self-control, and 
should be able to maintain the standard of 
conduct required of the Indian Civil Service. 


30485 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India’’ as 
being in lieu of, or as sup, lementry to the 
present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services. If the 
former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?—I1 see no advantage 
in the direct appointment of young men to listed 
posts. The contrary policy should be pursued 
of building up the Provineial Service. 

30486 (13). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service ? If so, please descyibe 
the system that you would propose ?—No. 


30487 (14). Are you satistied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India’? in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(83 Vict., ¢. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary 
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purposes only,” irrespective of whether such 
persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent? If not, please state 
fully any proposals that you wish to make in 
regard to this matter ?—Yes. 


30488 (15). If the system of reeruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is retain- 
ed, please state the age-limits that you recom- 
mend for candidates at such examination, giving 
your full reasons. Do you consider that the age- 
limits should be fixed to attract candidates of 
the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an Intermediate stage of 
education ?——I recommend the age of 22—24, 
and that candidates should have completed the 
University course. In the strenuous conditions 
which now prevail in India, men of compara- 
tively mature judgement are required. Further, 
if the system of nomination to the examination 
is adopted, it will be of great value to have the 
certificate of a headmaster endorsed by: a college 
authority. 

80489 (16). Whatis your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
systems in foree from 1878 to 1891 (age-limits 
17—19 years, followed by two or three years? 
probation at an approved University) and since 
1891 (ageslimits 1-23 or 22-24 years followed 
by one year’s probation) ?—I consider the merits 
of the two classes of men to be very much alike. 
There was, no doubt, more risk of ill-advised 
levity of conduct among the younger men, On 
the other hand the older men have begn less 
willing to perform the drudgery of the duties 
allotted to junior civilians ; and when they have 
been kept too long on trivial duties there is a 
loss of keenness and efficiency. When the age 
of entrance was raised, salaries should have 
been increased and promotion quickened. 
Salaries sufficient for men of 21 recruited from 
school are insufficient for men of 25 recruited 
from the University. I regard it as important 
that every man should be certain of acting as a 
Collector or a Judge or in analogous special 
appointments at the age of 32; and that the 
cadre should be regraded accordingly, 

30499 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits tothe Indian 
Civil Service ?~Good with some exceptions, 

SUa9L (18), What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty-four. . 

30492 (19). What age-limits for the open com= 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India” and for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I recommend no 
differentiation of age-limits. So far as I can 
judge, the present age (22—%4) should suit 
them best. It gives a man time to take a 
course at an English University after he has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of English 
and experience to enable him to contend with 
the difficulties of life in a forcign country, 

30498 (20). On what principle should the sub- 
jects tor the open competitive examination be 
fixed ? Do you accept the principle laid down by. 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, and since 
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followed, that “the examination should be of 
such a nature that no candidate who may fail 
shall, to whatever calling he may devote himself, 
have any reason to regret the time and labour 
which he had spent in preparing himself to be 
examined,” and that the object should be to 
secure, not specialists in any particular subject 
that .may be useful in a subsequent Indian 
eareer, but the ordinary well educated young 
man of the period ?—Yes. 

30494 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between can- 
didates who are “ Natives of India” and other 
candidates? If so, please state them and give 
reasons ?—No, 

30495 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
civil administration ?. If so, to what proportson 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
eadre do you consider that “ Natives of India” 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—(i) Yes, two-thirds; (ii) one-third 
inclusive of Natives of India who pass the 
examination in England. 

30496 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in accordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict., 
c, 8), or with the provisions of the Indian Civil 
Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vicet., « 54) ?.-Do 
you regommend any alterations in this system, 
and if so, what ? ~I regard the principle of the 
present system as satisfactory ; but I consider 
that appointment to listed posts should be con- 
fined to members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

30497 (28). Do you consider that the old system 
of appoiniment of “ Statutory Civilians’? under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?—I do not recommend its revival. 

30498 (29). What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service 
posts, and how many such officers are employed 
in your province? Please distinguish in your 
reply between (2) military officers and (é) 
others, and give details of the latter ?—In Sind, 
the Commission had a mixture of military 

officers and other officers combined with Indian 
Civil Servants, when I first served in that 
province from 1893—1897. No such officers are 
now employed there. I was acquainted with 
two military and seven others, Colonel Crawford, 
Colonel Mayhew, Messrs. Watson, Giles, Steele, 
Mules, Mackenzie, Boulton and Price, 


30499 (31). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
reintroduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
reintroduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted?—One military officer per annum 
would probably bea valuable addition to the 
cadre, 

30500 (32). Do you consider that such a sys- 
tem should be restricted to the recruitment of 
military officers or extended to the recruitment 


of selected officers from other Indian Services ?— 
The appointments should be restricted to one 
per annum and the Provincial Government should 
have the option of selecting from the Army or 
any other Indian Service, the appointment being 
of a junior officer to the bottom of the service 
who should thereafter take rank as one of the 
cadre. 

30501 (36). Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India ” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised ? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the 
power should be utilised and in what direc- 
tions ?-~(a) No; (6) No. 

30502 (38). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest 
any changes and why ?—The list can be enlarged 
to one-fifth of all posts, but in filling the posts 
it will be necessary to respect the claims of 
Indian Civilians recruited before the enlargement 
of the scope of the Provincial Civil Service. 

30503 (43), What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction in England? Do 
you recommend the continuance or abolition of 
this system ?—At the present age of entry, I 
consider the one year’s course is harmful. It 
brings the officer out too late, and adds little of 
value to his knowledge. It should be abolished. 

30504 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (0) under any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—~—There should be no 
probation in England under the present system, 
(ii) Ifthe age be reduced to 17, 18 or 19, there 
should be two years’ probation at an University, 

30505 (15). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University ?—Yes, if there be a probation. 

30506 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?—£250 per 
annum. 

30507 (48). If you do notadvise attendance at 
an approved University during the period of 
probation in England, what alternative course 
of study do you recommend ?—~None, 

30508 (40). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? ~No. 


30509 (50). If a probationer’s course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 
1851, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a University course ?—~Yes. Yes. 

30510 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
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of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases ; 
{ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the 
teaching of the Grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(2) Indian Geography, (4) Political Economy, 
{c) Accounts ?—If there is a two years’ probation 
of young recruits, these subjects should be 
taught. 

80511 (58). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent 
in England or in India ?—18 to 20 age, two 
years in England; 22—24 age, one year in 
India. 

30512 (54). What is your opinion of a proposal 
to start at some suitable place in India a college 
for the training of probationers of the Indian 
Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England?—I do not 
approve of it. 

30518 (55). What is your opinion of a proposal 
that each Provincial Government should arrange 
tor the training of probationers by suitable 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions 
of the first two years of service at some suit- 
able centre ?—I approve. 

80514 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organisa- 
tion of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the 
view is taken that tne preliminary training in 
Oriental languages and in law required by pro- 
bationers can be given better in England than 
in India, because of the difficulties which junior 
civilians would experience in learning these 
subjects in India, the lack of good teachers in 
Indian district headquarters, the difficulty of even 
good Indian teachers appreciating the European 
student’s point of view, and the difficulty of 
arduous study in a tropical climate. Do you 
consider that these objections could be met by a 
suitable scheme of instruction in India ?—The 
view of the Treasury Committee is correct, but 
it is a counsel of perfection unsuited to the 
necessity of bringing men out to service while 
yet they are young. Suflicient instruction can 
be given in India. 

30515 (57). If vou have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direet recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,” whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recruit- 
ment in England, please state what system of 
probation you recommend for such officers? —I 
disapprove entirely of any recruitment in India 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

30516 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior members 
of the Indian Civil Service atter they have taken 
up their appointments in India ?If not, what 
change sbould, in your opinion, be intro- 
duced ? ~-In present circumstances the system 
is satisfactory. 


30517 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable and, it not, what 
change do you recommend ?—Formerly there 
were two examinations in the Vernacular 
language. Recently, one was abolished. I 
‘consider it should be re-established. In other 
respects, the system is suitable. 

30518 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 


Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the” 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate - 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied -— 
A slight deterioration since the age was raised. 
Causes: (i) insufficient grounding in one year’s 
probation ; fii) abolition of second language 
examination in departmental standard; (ili) 
growth of knowledge of English among Indians. 
In very rare cases is there any reasonable ground 
of complaint ; but I consider the rules might be _ 
amended in the following two points: (i) No 
officer should be exempted from an examination 
until he has reached sixteen years’ service ; (ii) 
officers should be encouraged to pass examinas 
tions at any period of their service and should 
be entitled to rewards for so passing. The new 
provision of a “ Proficiency’ examination is a 
satisfactory measure. 

8051 (64) Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
branch. In particular, do you favour a system 
of granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, 
reading in Barristers’ Chambers or other), and 
what conditions do you propose? —In regard to 
the Judicial branch, I think some such coursée— 
as under should be adopted: (i) service in 
Revenue Department for four years; (ii) furlough 
for one year with study leave for six months 
(counting as service), during which the prelimin- 
ary examinations of the Bar should be passed. 
An allowance to cover these Bar expenses to be 
granted in addition to furlough pay; (iii) then 
three years’ service as Assistant Judge with thé 
civil jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge; (iv) . 
furlough with special allowances for completing © 
the course at the Bar. At ten years’ service an 
officer would then be fully qualified 

30520 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—~No. 

30521 (70), Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives 
of India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed Huropean and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 


30522 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service 
is that—(a) the members of the service should 
have sufficient training in subordinate or inferior 
appointments before they are called upon to 
discharge the duties of higher ones and (4) that 
they should, throughout the whole period of their” 
service, have sulficient salaries und sufficiently 
responsible duties. To secure these objects the 
number of posts, called technically “superior” 
posts, carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is ascertained, and it is endeavoured to 
recruit only sufficient officers to make it probable 
that each officer will find himself officiating with 
practical permanency in at least the lowest. of 
those appointments after the completion of eight » 
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years’ service. Do you accept this system? If 
so, do you consider that the period of eight years 
is suitable, or do you recommend any change? 
What alteration (if anv) would be necessary if 
the age of recruitment were lowered ?— Theories 
(a) and (4) are correct. The practice falls short, 
in that officers do not reach Rs. 3,000 per 
mensem after eight years and that Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem is too low a limit for the definition of 
superior posts. I think it should be raised to 
Rs. 1,200. The limit of Rs. 1,000 is suitable if 
' the age is lowered. 

30523. (73) It.is also*part of the existing 
system that officers of over two but under eight 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency, in the ordinary course of promotion, 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
“inferior posts,” and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs, 1,000 per mensem, Do you accept 
this asa suitable arrangement? If not, what 
alteration would you suggest, and for what 
reasons ’?——The standard of Rs, 1,000 is in- 
sufficient and should be Rs. 1,200. 

30524. (80) Does the allowance of 39 per cent. 
on the nuniber of superior posts give the right 
number of junior officers for the work of the 
administration of your province? If not, please 
state what excess or deficiency in your opinion 
exists, giving your reasons in detail ?—The 
present block of promotion indicates an ‘insuffi- 
ciency of superior posts. 

30525 (87). Are you satisfied that, under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regaruing it, particularly on the subjects 
of selection for higher appointments and of the 
compulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?— 

‘IT advocate (i) a period of probation in India 
of three years ; (i) proportionate pensions after 
15 and 20 years’ service. 

30526 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differen- 
tiated? Is any change desirable and, if so, in 
what directions ?—So far as J] am aware there 
are no grounds for a further differentiation in 
the Bombay Presidency than already exists, 
The term judicial functions is, of course, used in 
the limited sense of “ Magisterial functions ; for 
except in one backward tract (Thar and Parkar 
in the Sind Desert) no Executive officer is a Civil 
Judge. In regard to the magistracy, I have 
never come across a case of an officer acting as a 
Magistrate in a matter in which he was con- 
cerned as an Executive officer; and with the 
right of appeal for transfers of which liberal use 
is made by the people, there is no ground of 
_apprehension of scandal arising. further, in 
this Presidency, the Executive and Judicial 
branches are differentiated from an early stage ; 
_and Judges do not, as in some provinces, return to 
Executive work. The main ground of criticism 
appears to me to be in the combination in the 
District Magistrate of powers of control over the 
Police, and of supervision over the subordinate 
magistracy. It is necessary, in my opinion, that 
he should retain these powers for the safety and 
protection of the public. Such control and 
‘supervision can be effectively exercised only 

_ by an officer who is frequently on tour in the 
‘district, There is one change I would advocate, 


that Subordinate Judges be invested with 
magisterial powers. It is important that these 
officers, if they are to rise to posts of District 
Judge, should have experience of criminal work, 
and it is necessary in some districts to lighten 
the burden of criminal work that falls on revenue 
officers. 

30527 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do 
you recommend ?—No. I consider that officers 
should rise to a salary of Rs. 1,200 after eight 
years ; and begin to act as Collectors or Judges 
from that period. 

30528 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both?~ Chiefly to the length 
of time required to attain the higher posts, 

80529 (99), What is your opinion regarding 
the substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a tyme-seale of salary? If you are 
in favour of a time-seale, should it be restricted 
to the lower grades of the service or not ?—A 
time-scale would be satisfactory for the lower 
grades, and should be restricted to them. 

80580 (102). If you recommend any system of 
time-scale of pay, please describe it, and state 
what conditions should be laid down in regard 
to the grant of increments, promotion to superior 
grades, charge allowances, and other matters of 
importance? How do you propose to apply 
such time-scale in provinces where the scale of 
pay of the Judicial and Executive branches of 
the service is different?—The scaie which I 
would consider suitable is :— 
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and by annual increments of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,500 
after eleven years’ service, The same scale should 
apply to Judicial and Executive officers. Acting 
or charge allowances of higher posts would be 
additional. Approximately, this scale would 
represent an increase of 20 per cent. on the 
average salary of the first eight years from 
Rs, 625 to Rs, 750. 


30531] (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? Jf not, what rate do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service >— 

es. 


30582 (109). Do you consider that the rates of 
furlough allowances are suitable? If not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—-Yes, 

30538 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession granted in 1893, under which 
leave allowances expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rate of exchange of 1s. 6d, the rupee? If s0, 
what change ?—No change. 

80534 (118), Generally speaking, do any of the 
present leave rules applicable to the Indian Civil 
Service cause inconvenience to the administra- 
tion, and if so, what, and what remedy do you 
suggest ?—The restrictions on the t rk 3) 
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leave are inconvenient, 
allowed to take any leave he has earned when- 
ever he can be sj ared without inconvenience. 

30535 (114). In particular are they a contri- 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of 
the Indian Civil Service, and if so, how can this 
difficulty be met ?—No, 

30536 (116). Do the present leave rules 
applicable to Statutory Civilians, or to officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services employed in listed 
posts, cause any inconvenience to the adminis- 
tration, or press hardly on the officers themselves, 
and in what respects? In particular, do you 
consider that separate sets of rules for such 
officers and for officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are desirable?—Separate rules are 
desirable, 

80537 (124). Do you recommend the introduc- 
tion of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient, but 
whom it would be difficult to retire without 
some provision for their subsistence? If so, 
what do you suggest ?—I advocate a reduced 
pension on voluntary retirement, after fifteen 
years’ service. 

30588 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service? In particular, what is your 
opinion of the present rules regulating voluntary 
an‘l compulsory retirement ?—1 am under the im- 
pression that the pension deductions are excessive, 
and that therefore it is desirable to (i) abolish 
deductions and (ii) sanction a pension to be 
paid wholly by Government. A settlement in 
regard to contributions already levied would 
also be necessary. 


30589 (129). Do you accept as satisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration? Have 
you any proposals to make in regard to the 
present methods of working such regulations ?-— 
Pensions of sons should continue to 24. 


30640 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,” who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service ? If not, under what conditions would 
you admit them, having regard to the main 
differences between their social conditions and 
those of the European members on which the 
present system is based? —I do not approve of 
this exclusion. I am not aware of any special 
conditions necessary. 


» 30541 (131). Do. you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory ?— 
Optional. 

80542 (186). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 
you .suitable?—I am not satisfied that the 
organization of the Civil Service, taking the 
Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Civil 
Service together, is suited to the needs of the 
administration of the future. (ii) .There is, in 
my opinion, grave danger of the administration 
of India falling into the chaotic condition of the 
administration of Ireland, and largely from the 
same cause. The multiplication of specialists 
reporting to Special Committees, Boards, and 
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Departments is tending to produce confusion and 

disorganization similar to that which prevails 
amongst the numerous Boards in Dublin which 
have their sole co-ordinating bond in the Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland. (iii) The progress of 
adiinistration has rendered it necessary to 
remove Public Works, Forests, Police and Educa- 
tion from the direct control of the Collector : 
and is now creating new special branches to deal 
with Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Technical: 
Education, Excise and Sanitation in numerous’ 


forms. The Collector is constantly called upon 


to intervene to co-ordinate their spheres of 
action or to bring some authority into effective 
relation with the people. If he is overwhelmed 
with the details of Revenue administration, he 
is unable to watch the activities of these depart-. 
ments and to keep himself sutliciently informed 
of the sentiments of the people thereon. (iv) The 
principal functions.of the Collector in the future 
should be three-fold—(1) to know his people ; (2) 
to co-ordinate the work of Special Departments 
atid to guide it into ways suited to the people,. 
(3) to exercise supervision only over the Revenue 
Officers, the Magistracy and the Police. To 
enable him to perform these functions it is. 
necessary to invest the Provincial Civil Service 
with a far higher degree of power and respon- 
sibility. (v) In Sind, selected Deputy Collectors’ 
are appointed Daftardars or Personal Assistants 
to the Collector. I consider that these officers 
would in time be competent to conduct the 
Revenue administration. For a considerable 
period it would be necessary for the Collector to 
retain appellate and revisional authority. These: 
officers—the term Daftarddr is inappropriate— 
should be given the scale of emoluments recently 
adopted in the State of Mysore for Collectors, ’ 
etz, Rs. 800—1,000 and 1,200. At the cost of 
approximately three lakhs of rupees per annunt’ 
for the Presidency of Bombay and Sind, ‘the 
Indian Civil Service would be relieved of a 
crushing burden of work (largely routine) and 
the Provincial Civil Service would be improved in 
status and reputation to meet the reasonable 
aspirations of Indians. Since supervision is far 
more difficult than control, these duties will 
require of the Indian Civilian greater powers of 
tact and diplomacy than he has been called upon 
to possess in the past. This fact emphasizes the. 
necessity of selecting men on qualifications other: 
than pure intellect. (vi) I do not suggest that 
it would be possible to appoint at once in every 
district, a Daftarddr with these separate special: 
powers. There are, I believe, 82 Deputy 
Collectors and. 25 Districts. So far as I can 
judge, it would not be possible, out of these 82, 
to find 25 men at once fit for these enhanceil 
powers; nor, probably, would Government be’ 
able to find three lakhs of rupees at once. 
(vii) Further, it might be necessary in a district; 
such as Poona, to retain an Indian Civilian as. 
Personal Assistant, and it may be possible in a 
district, such as Kandra, to continue to dispense 
with the Daftardér. I would suggest that an 
experiment be tried in eight districts or two in 
each division at the outset. (viii). I suggest that 
a change of nomenclature be introduced; these 
officers be styled Collectors ; the present Collectors; 
Commissioners ; the present Commissioners, High 
Commissioners. (ix) I may note that I have 
experimented in this direction for five years and 
have been satisfied with the result. 2 
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Written Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


30543 (1). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service and reproduced as Appendix 
A. Are these conditions suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?—-Suitable. 

30544, (6) What is your experience of the 
officers selected by the different methods of 
recruitment, which method has proved the most 
satisfactory, and what changes, if any, in the 
present system of recruitment do you recom- 
mend? For direct recruitment do you reeom- 
mend (a) open competition, (4) nomination, (c) 
combined nomination and examination, or (d) 
some other method? Please describe fully the 
system that you recommend?—Lzecutive. I 
believe that direct appointment bynomination to 
the grade of Deputy Collector has produced 
satisfactory recruits. I consider that Deputy 
Collectors should be appointed alternately by 
direct nomination and by promotion from the 
rank of Mamlatdar or Mukhtyarkar. 

80545 (7). To what extent are non-residents 
of the province employed in your Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents 
of the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?-— 
Executive. I know only one such officer. 
Officers of one part of the Presidency are 
not popular when employed in another part 
of the Presidency. There would be a stronger 
feeling still against residents of another province. 
I consider therefore that, ordinarily, residents of 
the province should be preferred. 

30546 (8), Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure 
this object ?—Lrecutive and Judicial, (i) No; 
(ii) yes; (ii) nomination. 

30547 (9). What is the system of training and 
probation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service ? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and if not, what alterations do you recom- 
mend ?—Officers are left very much to their 
own efforts. This is not satisfactory and if a 
course of teaching in a Central College can be 
instituted for members of the Indian Civil 
Service, members of the Provincial Civil Service 
should join it also. 

30548 (10). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable, and if not what 
changes do you recommend ?—Yes. 

30549 (17). Are you satsified that under the 
existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual officers and of the administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions 
to make regarding it, particularly on the 
subjects of selection for higher appointments 
and of the compulsory retirement of inefficient 
officers ?—I think that the grant of reduced 

ension after 20 and 25 years’ service would 

be more effective in getting rid of inefficient 
officers than the power of directing compulsory 
retirement. 

30550. (18) To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Jadicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 


so, in what direction ?—So far asI am aware, the 
functions of the Executive and Judicial branches 
are completely differentiated. No executive 
officer is a judge and no judge is an executive 
officer. Certain revenue officers are magistrates 
but the greatest care is taken that no revenue 
officer deals with a case as a magistrate in which 
he is concerned as a revenue ofhcer. The only 
thing desirable is to grant magisterial powers to 
Subordinate Judges in order to train them in 
criminal work and in order to give some relief 
to revenue officers in over-worked divisions. 

30551 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “The Provincial Civil Service? ” 
If not what would you suggest ?~The Bombay 
Civil Service may be substituted. 

30552 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not what principle do you recommend ?— 
Provincial. In general terms, yes; but Ido not 
think that the law of supply and demand is 
strictly applicable. The salaries should be so 
adjusted in each province as to enable the 
officers to meet their English colleagues on equal 
terms, and to take their place as leaders of 
Indian Society. f 
- $0553 (24) Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
fications in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Provinetal. 
No. With the great increase in wealth of the 
unofficial community and with the rise in prices 
and in the standard of comfort higher salaries 
are now necessary. A larger number of the 
appointments should be provided in the higher 
grades and the maximum should be raised to 
Rs. 1,000, 


30554 (30) Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of.the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in 
the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various appointments ?—-Yes. J approve. 

80555 (39) Do any of the present leave rules 
press hardly in any way on officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, and, if so, in what 
respects ? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy? In particular, do you regard the 
existing differences between the leave rules for 
the European and Indian services as suitable >— 
I consider that the differences between the leave 
rules for both the European and Indian services 
are suitable. 


30556 (44) Do you consider that the existing 
rules governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—I am inclined to think 
that if voluntary retirement after 20° or 25 
years were permitted on reduced pension, men 
who are inefficient would be induced to retire, 
voluntarily. There would be a danger of swell- 
ing the pension. list unduly; but at present 
Indian officers show great reluctance to retire 
and I think it is very improbable that men 
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would in fact retire unless they were in disgrace 
‘or in other words inefficient. 

. 80557 (46) Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state what alternative organiza- 
tion you consider desirable, and explain fully 
your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you to be suitable ? —Vtde the reply to 
question (136) of the Indian Civil Service. 
In regard t8 the Judicial branch of the 
public service, I venture to suggest certain modifi- 
cations in the present method of appointment. 
The salary of Subordinate Judges varies from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 800 and all are recruited in the 
Rs. 150 grade, There is no such distinction as 
is observed in the Executive branch between 
appointments to Mukhtyarkars on Rs, 150 and 
Deputy Collectors on Rs, 300. The powers of 
the lower grades differ from the powers of the 
higher grades and I think that the method of 
recruitment should differ also. I offer therefore 
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Judges should ordinarily be recruited direct to 

the grade of Rs. 800 on the system at present 

adopted; (ii) the senior grade of Subordinate. 
Judges should be employed largely on the 

supervision of the junior grades; (iii) the grades 

below Rs. 300 in pay should have a distinctive 

title—say, Munsif; (iv) appointments as Munsif 

should be open to the clerical staff of the Judicial 

branch ; (v) promotion should rarely be granted 
from Munsif to Subordinate Judge. It is 
important that the Judicial branch should be 

placed on a parity with the Executive branch, - 
Lf the senior grades are to be raised to salaries 

of Rs, 800—1,000—1,200, it may be necessary 
to reduce the number of appointments. I cannot 
speak from experience, but I am under the 
impression that want of supervision leads to 
great delays and much faulty procedure; and 
that economy would result and many abuses be 
checked if the senior Subordinate Judges were 
employed on the supervision and training of the 

juniors, 


My. H. S. Lawrznog, called and examined, 


the following suggestions :—(i) Subordinate 
30558, (Chairman.) You are the Collector of 
Karachi ?—Yes. 


80559. How many years’ service have you 
had ?—Twenty-two. 


30560. Have you spent the whole of your 
service in the Presidency of Bombay ?—~Yes. 


30561. You are in favour of confining the 
competition in England for the Indian Civil Service 
to nominated candidates ?—Yes. 


' 80562, And inyour scheme you suggest that 
Indian candidates should reveive their nomination 
from colleges and high schools ?—Yes. 


80563, And they would also be required--to 
attend an approved University in the United 
Kingdom ?— Yes. 

30564, Would such a University course come 
before or after the competition?—Before the 
competition. 

30565. At what age would you suggest the 
competitiin should take place?—I think the 
present age is best. 


80566. Do you suggest that the Indian candi- 
dates should be helped by Government with 
scholarships ?—No, not as a portion of the scheme. 
If there is a separate scholarship scheme, well and 

ood. 
80567. Would you approve of that ?—I think 
I should approve of sending home certain boys, 
but it should be quite separate from this question, 


_ 80568. But would you approve of such a 
scheme ?—Yes. 

30569. You are opposed to the proposal to 
recruit Indians for the Indian Civil Service in India 
by means of an Indian examination ?—Yes, I am 
-opposed to that in any shape or form. 


80570, Would your objections to that proposal 
be in any way overcome if proper facilities were 
given to the successful candidates to spend a period 
of time in England at an approved university ?— 
Under my scheme they would pass after they had 
gone through a university. 

30571. Bot would your objections to an 
examination in India be in any way diminished, 
‘were opportunities given, subsequent to the exami- 


nation, for Indians to get @ training in England 
prior to entry into the service ?—No. 

30572. Your scheme for the increased admis- 
sionof Indians is based on recruitment through 
the Provincial Service ?-—Yes.. 

20573. You would increase the number of 
listed posts ?—I do not attach very much import- 
ance to the question of listing, but I would 
certainly give them posts which are now held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service. , 

30574. Would you abolish the listed-post as we 
know it and give direct promotion from the Provin- 
cial Service into the Todian Civil Service?—As I 
understand this question of listing, the idea is that 
& mau gets into alisted post and stays there permar 
nently. If you transfer that post and putitin the 
cadre of the Indian Civil Service, so that he goes up 
for promotion with other members of the Indian 
Civil Service, I think that would be more 
satisfactory. 

3u575. Therefore, you would abolish the listed- 
post as we know it today, with its two-thirds 
pay and limited promotion, and would absorb 
it into the Indian Civil Service, so that officers 
promoted from the Provincial Service would have 
an opportunity of being promoted right up the 
service ?——Yes; but I would not make them 
members of the Indian Civil Service; I would let. 
them have promotion along with the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. My view of the Indian 
Civil Service is that it is a portion of the English 
Civil Service recruited for service in India, and, 
therefore, it is not right to have any entrance into 
the Indian Civil Service out in India at all. But 
1 would give these gentlemen opportunities of 
promotion as if they were members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

. 80576, But you would not allow them to call 
themselves members of the Indian Civil Service ?—— 
That is what it comes to. 


80577. Do you think that that would satisfy 
the aspirations of the educated Indian com-: 
munity ?—I¢ gives them every opportunity of 
serving the country and every opportunity of 
promotion, 

30578. But, as you go so near to letting them 
into the Indian Civil Service, what is your 
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object in keeping this distinction ?—Becaurce, 
there must bea minimum of Englishmen appointed 
‘in England to maintain the connection between 
British ideas and the administration in this 
country. 

80579. Could not you have that minimum just 
the same without retaining this somewhat invidious 
distinction as between officers holding listed-posts 
and the members of the Civil Service ?—It could be 
done, but, rersonally, I do not see any object in 
calling a man by a name which is inappropriate. 
I would transfer the posts to the Provincial 
Service. 

$0580. You would increase the number of 
superior posts in the Provincial Service ?— Yes. 

30581, The positions of Collector and so on 
would be positions in the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
within the limits that I mention. 

80582. I see you advceate the recruitment of 
a few military officers to posts in the Indian 
Civil Service. Can you tell us why you 
suggest that ?—The suggestion came from the 
question, but I think that these military officers 
have done well in other Provinces, and I think they 
did well in the portion of the Bombay Presidency 
' where I spent my early service. We had ‘several 
military officers in the Sird Commission. By 
selecting a man who has been three or four years 
in the Army and giving him prospects in ‘the 
Indian Civil Service you would be able to pick a 
first class officer. 

80583. Although, the system has been found 
satisfactory in all yrovinces where it has been tried, 
it has been one which has rather terded to he with- 
drawn as the Province developed, has it not ?—T 
do not know anything about Assam and Burma, 
but I believe it is still continued in the Punjab, 
I do not attach any particular importance to the 
matter, but the question was asked and I see no 
objection to it. 

30584. In your answer to question (2) you re- 
commend : that the successful candidates shculd come 
out to India and spend three to five years on proba- 
tion ?—Not at all; that is connected with the 
question later on with regard to compulsory retire- 
ment. I should wish Government to exercise the 
power of compulsory retirement in the first, three or 
five yearsof aman’s service. I want to tell him he 
ison probation, and that if he is not satisfactory he 
may be compulsorily retired. I do not approve of 
compulsory retirement of senior men. 

80585. You would have him put to active 
work in the service at the usual time ?—Certainly. 
30586. But he would ke Jiable to rejection at 

any time up to his first five years if not found 
suitable ?— Yea. 

80587. And you object to anything in the 
nature of compulsory retirement at a later period 
of service ?— Yes. 

80588. Would not you favour any scheme, 
with proper safeguards and reservations, which 
would ensure the retirement of an inefficient 
officer ?—I think it is undesirable to shake confi- 
dence, but I think that Government ean at present 
get rid of a man who is really quite untatisfactory. 

30589, Can the Government get rid of him 
-on a pension adequate to sustain him ?—I do not 
know of any actual case having occurred. 

80590. The suggestion which has been made to 
us is that there should be a method of compulsory 
retirement for an officer who is not considered 
efficient, and that when retired he should be given 
suffcient subsistence ?—I have suggested optional 


retirement on pension after fifteen years’ service: 
and I think if a man was really inefficient he 
would find service was so unsatisfactory in 


various ways that he would very soon retire 
optionally. 
30591. You prefer to leave the discretion to 


the individual rather than to the Government ?-—I 
think he would very soon exercise it. 

30592. You say that the present block in pro- 
motion indicates an insufficiency of Superior posts. 
What would you suggest for getting rid of that 
block and making promotion more satisfactory? —I 
have suggested a time-scale up to eleven years’ ser- 
vice. As regards extra superior posts, I think there- 
are certain posts that Civilians would be more satis-- 
factory in; for instance in the Educational Depart- 
ment there are posts of Inspectors of Primary 
Schools, very important posts indeed, and they are 
held at present by school-masters, men who have 
had no previous training in district life. I 
think those important posts ought to be held by 
Indian Civilians and that they should be called 
superior posts. 

30593. You would transfer some posts from 
ae Special Services into the Indian Civil Service ? 
—Yes, 

30594. Would you do that on its merits or with 
a view to getting over the difficulty of the 
paucity of superior posts in your service ?—~I think 
tis advisable entirely in the interests of the 
administration. 

30595. In your answer to question (186) you 
say, you are not satisfied that the organisation of the: 
Civil Service, taking the Indian Civil Service and 
the Provincial Civil Service together, is suited to 
the -necds of the administration of the future. 
You suggest, first of all, defining more specifically 
the powers of the Collector. What is there under: 
the three heads you give which he is not already 
doing ?—He is engrossed in the control of the Reve- 
nueDepartment and detailed administration, whereas 
I think he ought to be exercising supervision and 
having more time and leisure for his other duties, 

80596. You say that he is constantly called 
upon to co-ordinate the work of special depart- 
ments and to guide them in a way suited to the 
people. What power would you suggest he 
should have which he has not got at present ?—I do 
not think you require to change his powers in any 
way. He has no time to attend to them. 

30597. You suggest he should be relieved. 
of certain detailed work and thereby enabled to 
pay more attention to this supervisory work ?— 
That is so. 

80598. And you suggest that could be done 
by raising the powers of the Deputy Collector ?— 
It is only ia Sind that we have these Deputy 
Collectors who are Personal Assistants to the 
Collector, and they are only in four districts of 
Sind. In the Presidency they have not such an 
officer at all. They used to have one in one district. 
but I thinkthat officer has been abolished. 

30599. Do Personal Assistants to a Collector: 
have practically co-equal powers with the Collec- 
tor ?—The Personal Assistant performs such duties: 
as the Collector delegates to him. 

30600. Could you tell us what duties he- 
delegates to these Additional Collectors which are 
not delegated in other Provinces?—At present I 
am away from the district and my Daftardér is. 
touring round on my behalf in two Talukas that 
I am not able to visit. He is inspecting the 
offices there and will issue orders regarding any~ 
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30651. You look at it more from the point of 
view of training the Subordinate Judicial Service 
in criminal work than from the point of view of 
differentiation of functions ?—Certainly. I do not 
at all admit that any evil exists at present. 

30652. I suppose you mean there is a belief in 
the evil ?—I am not at all sure that there is that. 

30653, Have you been hearing this cry for the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial ? — 
My last answer requires some qualification perhaps. 
Tam not at all sure that there is any such outcry 
among the criminal classes, who are chiefly 
affected. This outery, as I understand, began in 
1886, when the National Congress made this one 
of their resolutions, and so far as I know they 
have repeated that resolution unchanged for 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years, 

80654. When it began in 1886-87, whether it 
was with the Congress or anybody else, there was 
an actual complaint at that time ?—No doubt the 
complaint had been felt, but I think the Congress 
may not have been aware thatin 1882 there was 
an alteration of the law. Previous to 1882 
Magistrates were able to try cases which, as 
Revenue officurs, they had ordered to be tried, but 
in 1882 that power was taken away from them. It 
is only gradually that that section has become 
known throughout the country. As long as it was 
unknown no doubt the complaint was made, 
but for many years past there has been no'ground 
whatsoever for the complaint, and from my acquaints 
ance with the criminal classes I do not think 
they feel any inconvenience or fear. 

80655. Do you think that the Magistrates lave 
any training in Criminal Law ?—'lhey pass their 
Departmental Examinations. 

30656, But they have no recular course in 
Law which they take as a prelitninary to getting 
their appointments ?—They have no theoretical 
training, but many of them act as clerks to 
Magistrates before they pass that examination 
and get a practical training in that way. 

30657. In your province, for the purpose of 
the trial of a case, are there not occasions when 
the counsel, and witnesses, and parties have to 
move about with the camp of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ?—Sometimes. 

30658. Is there any complaint on that 
ground ?—There is considerable complaint amongst 
the Pleaders who have to attend courts in some 
out-of-the-way places at times, but I do not think 
there is any serious complaint amongst the people, 
Naturally, very often the camp is pitched close to 
the man’s village. 

30859. What about the witnesses who have to 
appear ?——The witnesses do not have to go about 
from place to place frequently. The magistrate 
often fixes his camp to try a case in @ locality 
convenient to the witnesses. 

30660. Supposing that a magistrate is touring 
round and he has three Télukas—A, B and C, 
and that while at A a complaint from B comes 
to him. Does he take cognizance of it there ?— 


Yes. 

30661, And he fixes the day for the trial of 
the case at a time when he would be at Taluka 
B ?—Yes, if he had an opportunity of doing so, 

30862, Do you think there are inconveniences 
caused by that ?—There is inconvenience to every- 
body who has to go before a criminal court at 
any time, but I do not think the inconvenience 
of having to go toa touring officer is anything 
more than of going before a Resident Magistrate. 


30663. Woald you attach any importance to 
what the Pleaders suffered when they represent the 
parties ?—-I think they obtain their guid pro quo; 
if it is a very inconvenient place they get a very 
high fee. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 


30564, (Mr. Sly.) With regard to your scheme 
for the further employment of Indians, I under- 
stand you recommend that Indians could safely be 
employed in the service up to a proportion of about 
one-fifth ?-— Yes, 

30665. That one-fifth refers to the Bomba 
Presidency ?—- Certainly. 

30666. And you recommend as the most suite 
able system of recruitment, the promotion of officers 
of proved merit and ability from the Provincial Ciyil 
Service ? Yes. 

30667. -You have suggested in answer to 
certain questions which were put to you that this 
might be done by transferring certain posts from 
the Indian Civil Service cadre to the Provincial 
Civil Servics, and making it a_ self-contained 
Service, with certain posts of Collectors and 
Judges attached to it ? -~Yes. 

30668. Do you consider that there would be 
any great objection in effecting this object by 
another scheme, more on the lines of the Sind 
Mixed Commission with which you are acquainted. 
That is instead of having a self-contained 
Provincial Civil Service with superior posts, 
officers from the Provincial Civil Service should be 
promoted on to the same list with the Indian 
Civil Service members,—on the same list as the 
Mixed Commission? ~—In the first place that was 
not the system of the Sind*Commission. The 
Sind Commission had a separate promotion list of 
their own. That is a detail. 


30669. On the lines of the Punjab Mixed Com- 
mission, or the Burmese Mixed Commission, and 
others ?—I still prefer having two entirely separate 
cadres; for this reason, that if you have the 
amalgamated list you would have officers of the 
Indian Civil Service proper retirmg after twenty- 
five years, and you would have officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service remaining in service up 
to the very last moment possible, and in the 
course of years you will have in this Mixed Com-- 
mission a block at the top of Provincial Civil 
Service officers who are not holding the whole 
number of superior appointments. I presame, you 
still propose to retain the one-fifth allotment for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 


30970, The question as to whether there would 
or would not, be a block at the top of the Mixed 
Commission, would depend entirely upon the age 
at which the Provjncial Civil Service officers were 
recruited to that mixed commission. At present 
the objection we have had put forward to Provingial 
Service officers holding listed posts is that they 
are recruited so late in life that they have not a 
chance of getting up to the top of the list of 
Collectors ?— Under the scheme I have suggested 
there would be direct appointment to the grade of 
Rs. 300 alternately with appointment by seiection. 
Therefore those men so appointed direct would 
presumably serve for thirty or thirty-five years 
and they would cause a block, I think, 


30671. The objection you have stated to their 
being made what you call members of the Indian 
Civil Service would not be an objection which 
would apply to their being made members of the 
Mixed Commission ?—-No, it would not. 
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30672. I understand your cbjection to their 
be ng called members of the Indian Civil Service 
is due to the fact that the members of the Indian 
Civil Service at present are recruited by an entirely 
different method, by open competition in England, 
and that youdo not desire any man, no matter 
whether he be a European, or an India military 
officer admitted to the Commission, or any other 
officer, should also be styled a member of the 
Indian Civil Service?—I bad not considered the 
military officer in that regard. 

30678. As a matter of fact, the military 
officer that was posted to a Mixed Commission, 
and performed exactly the same duties as a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service, was not styled a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was he ?—TI 
have no acquaintance with any such. 

30674. He was not. In answer to question (43) 
you have given the opinion that the system of one 
year’s probation was harmful ?— Yes. 


30675. What particular harm do you consider 
was caused by that one year’s probation ?-—It 
was a waste of time. 


80676. That the officer learnt nothing that 
was of real importance for his future duties during 
that year ?— Very little. 


80677. If the present limit of age were 
reduced, do you consider that a combined system 
of probation and training could be successfully 
given in India ?—Yes, 

30678. Another proposal you have made is for 
the voluntary retirement of officers after fifteen 
years’ service. Considering the expensive and 
fairly long training that an officer undergoes 
before he starts rendering full service to the 
State, dé yaqu consider that it is reasonable, from a, 
Government point of view, to allow an officer to 
retire voluntarily at the end of fifteen years’ 
service ?—I do not think you get good service 
from a man who is kept against bis will, I would 
not tempt him to go by any extravagant emolu- 
ments of pension; but I have known one ease 
certainly where a man who was of no use to 
Government, would have willingly gone on any 
terms after about that period. 


30679, Would it not also be the case that 
some officers who were, perhaps, of the highest use 
to Government, the most successful officers, might 
be tempted under those terms to retire and start 
another career in life? In other words, that 
instead of having the effect of getting rid 
of the bad men it may have the effect of 
inducing the good men to go ?—Yes, there would 
be that danger. I think that danger could te 
obviated by refusing to allow them to retire 
without permission. i 


30680. Then it would not be a scheme of 
voluntary retirement ?—If it was the wish of the 
officer to retire and Government saw no objection, 
I would let him go. To that extent it is 
voluntary. 

80681. In answer to question (125) you have 
stated that the pension deductions are excessive. 
From what point of view do you consider that 
they are excessive ?—I understand that actuarial 
calculations have made that out of the £1,000 
pension which the Indian Civilian obtains not 
more than £600 is actually paid by Government, 
and that the balance of £400 is obtained from 
these deductions from all the members of the 
service. 


30682. Can you tell us what actuarial calcula- 
tions that is based upon ?—I do not know. I say 
that is an impression. 

80688. Simply an impression ?—Yes, 

30684. With regard to your scheme for 
decentralisation by giving further powers to the 
Personal Assistant of the Collector, was that 
scheme ever put forward by the Decentralisation 
Commission ?—Not to my knowledge. 

30685. You know that Commission, after 
having considered the question fully, preferred 
a scheme of decentralisation based on divisions 
of area, by giving larger powers to Sube 
Divisional Officers for the relief of a Collector, in 
preference to the one you have suggested ?—I do 
not know that. 

30686, As amatter of fact, what would be 
your opinion of an alternative method of decen- 
tralisng work, by relieving the Collector, and 
giving increased powers to Sub-Divisional Officers 
in preference to concentrating them upon this 
Personal Assistant ?-- I have heard of this for 
twenty odd years, I think, and I have not seen 
any good result. 

30687. Do not you think your scheme would 
depend very largely upon the character of the 
Collector, as to the actual amount of power that 
would be handed over to this Personal Assist- 
ant ?— Certainly. 

30688. Again, would not there be the likeli- 
hood of difficulty arising in carrying out your 
scheme owing to the fact that if a Personal 
Assistant were thus empowered to give orders to 
the Assistant Collector, the Assistant Collector 
might, in his turn, become officiating Collector, and 
be the immediate superior of tne Personal Assist- 
ant ?— Difficulties may arise under any scheme ; 
but I do not see that that particular difficulty is 
likely to arise, That system, I think, would tend 
to produce toleration on both sides. Men must 
learn to know each other, and work without 
friction. Of course there will be friction under 
any system, 

30689. There is no other system under which 
one week one officer may be the superior of the 
other, and the following week the positions may be 
reversed ?—-I cannot at the moment think of any 
similar analogy, but probably there are some, 

30690, Take it from the point of view from 
which you have considered it, as an improvement 
of the prospects of the Provincial Civil Service. 
Do you think that a Provincial Civil Service officer 
would prefer such a scheme as you have described 
to that of being himself in independent charge apart 
from the Collector ?—If he has the position and 
pay suggested, certainly he would prefer it, 

80691, An independent eharge? I take it 
that there would be no change in the pay and 
position of independent charges, and there is this 
great improvement in the pay and pesition of these 
suggested officers. In such circum ies Deputy 
Collectors would aspire to be Personal Assistants. 

30692. Do you not think they would prefer 
more independent charges than that of being 
Personal Assistant to the Collector ?—I have dis- 
cussed this point with several Deputy Collectors, 
and they all expressed their very great gratification 
at the possibility of any such scheme being 
brought into force. 

30693, With regard to the present methods 
of recruitment for the Provincial Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency, you have an upper and 
lower division in the Executive Provincial Civil 
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Service. The upper division is recruited, in a very 
small proportion, by direct recruitment, on an 
. average of about one appointment a year, and the 

test is recruited by promotion from the Mdmlat- 
dars ?—Yes. 

80694. And these Mamlatdars, I understand, 
are originally recruited on an initial pay of Rs, 50 
a month ?—Yes. 

80695. Can you tell us from your experience 
whether that system of recruitment, starting as 
low down on the scale as Rs, 50 a month, does in 
practice secure the best men for the important 
posts of Deputy Collectors in the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—You get very good men who force their 
way through by stress of competition ; but I should 
myself prefer to see a larger number recruited 
direct. 

30696. If, as in most other provinces of India, 
there was a substantial proportion of direct recruit- 
ment to the post of Deputy Collector on Rs, 200 or 
Rs, 300 a month, do you not consider that that 
would lead to a substantial improvement in the 
class of Deputy Collectors ?—Yes, I think so. 

30697. (Mr. Misher.) At what age did you 

ass your competitive examination ?—Seventeen. 

10698, You came in under the earlier 
system ?=— Yes, 

39699. And yet, on the whole, you think if 
is well to take men at rather a later age ?—Yes. 

30700. May I infer that you are quite 
satisfied with the men who have been coming’ ont 
under the recent system?—No, not quite 
satistied, 

30701. Do you think that they are as good 
as.you could get under any system of reeruit- 
ment?—I have suggested that there should bea 
system of nomination. 

30702, But as far as the age goes, you say 
you do net find that they are under any great 
disability >—No. On the whole, I should prefer 
to see a man come out to India at the age of 
twenty-four. I think he comes out a little too old 
after a year’s probation. I should rather prefer 
to see him come out at twenty-four than to come 
out at twenty or twenty-two as was the case 
in my time. 

80708. Do you think that they made more 
mistakes when they came out at an earlier age 
than they would be hkely to make now?—I think 
so. Ican recall no particular glaring instances, 
but it is obvious that they must be less mature in 
judgment. 

30704, I suppose that if a man happened to 
be unsociable or rather rough by nature he is less 
easily absorbed if he comes out at twenty-four than 
if he comes out at an earlier age ?-—Certainly, 

30705. And it is probably for that reason that 
you would like to see a system of nomination added 
to competitive examination ?—You said because of 
his roughness. 

80706, I said afew people come out who are 
rather rough and unsociable and cannot easily be 
absorbed ?—In general terms, yes. 

30707. Do you think that with the scheme 
which you have indicated in your answer to 
question (8) you would really get a different type 
of men from the type you get now, because under 
the existing system practically every man comes 
with a good testimonial from his school or 
college ?—Not as regards his manners, I think. 

30708. You wish a specific testimonial as to 
manners?—I think that is a very important 
matter here. A good deal of the trouble one hears 
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so much talked about in the Press arises from 
their manners, and I think you ought to have 
some guarantee that the man is not essentially 
bad mannered. 

30709. Doyou think there are many incurable 
cases of bad manners ?--Bad manners at twenty- 
four are fairly well set. 

30710, You advocate that Subordinate Judges 
should be vested with magisterial powers. It 
has been submitted to us that it might be desir- 
able to recruit some of the Sessions Judges from 
the Government Pleaders in District Courts: would 
you favour that suggestion ?—On the whole, no. 

30711. May I ask why ?—Because I want to _ 
build up the Provincial Civil Service to as strong a 
self-contained body as it would be possible to get. 

30712. Itis rather in the interests of the 
Provincial Service that you would oppose the 
suggestion, not because you do not believe that 
the Government Pleaders would be suitable?—I 
was going on to say that I rather question the idea 
which is held in England that a lawyer will 
necessarily make a good Judge. I have not got © 
sufficient experience on the subject to speak 
definitely. I merely say that, personally, I am 
inclined to doubt it. 

30713. I notice that you do not attach much 
importance to legal training as a part of the 
equipment of the civilian ?—T think I made rather 
an elaborate scheme for it in my answer to ques- 
tion (64). 

30714, In your answer to question (44) you 
say that there should be no probation in England ° 
under the present system ?—Yes. 

30715, And therefore, I presume, no special 
legal training in England ?—~No; I think you can 
get that legal training out here. 

30716. You think it.can be got quite as well 
out here?—For the Executive service, that is; I 
distinguish between the Executive and the Judi- 
cial. 

80717. Would you propose that your Judicial 
officer should have a further period in England 
prior to coming out?—I do not think that there 
Is time for it. I should like to have him out here; 
and after he has done his four years in learning 
the language and something about the people 
then let him go home and be called to the Bar. 

30718. You attach more importance to hig 
being called to the Bar than to his reading in 
Chambers?—No. I have nothing to say upon 
that point. 

80719. (Hr. Madge.) In answer to question (9), 
you lay greatstress upon thenecessity of recruitment 
for the Indian Civil Service in England alone; and 
in answer to question (5) you say that the theory 
that the top men in the examination are the best 
is opposed to all practical experience. As this last 
opinion is altogether against the competitive 
system as a whole, do you look exclusively, as you 
suggest in answer to question (6), to nomination to 
correct this mistake?—It seems to me that 
nomination will not affect the question of whether 
the top men are the best, or not. 

80720. But if the idea that the top men are 
the best is a delusion, then the only means which 
you suggest for correcting that lies in nomination, 
does it not? How else would you do it?—It 
seems to me that these two questions are totally 
distinct. In question (5) I am asked whether [ 
consider that the combination of the open competi- 
tive examination for the Home and Colonial Civil 
Services with that for the Indian Civil Service is 
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or is not to the advantage of Indian interests. 
That is apparently based upon the view that the 
Home Civil Service attracts the best men because 
the top men take the Home Service. My theory, 
for whatever it is worth, is that the Home Civil 
Service does not get the best men by getting the 
top men. 

30721. Your opinion that the top men are not 
the best does not apply to the men who come out 
here? What I mean is this. The essence of all 
competition is that you select the top men, no 
matter for what service ; and if you believe that 
that is not quite sound your recommendation is to 
correct whatever mistake there may be by 
nominations : is that it ?—No. This is merely an 
obiter dictum. The theory opposed to all practical 
experience merely refers to the question of whether 
the Home and Civil Service Examinations should 
be combined or not. 

80722. You lay great stress on the necessity 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service in 
England alone, and you go on to say that a larger 
por of the superior posts held by the 

ndian Civil Service should be thrown open to 
Irdians. Then you gay that the proportion ma. 
be one-fifth instead of one-eighth. Do you think 
that the Government have not hitherto raised the 
proportion because, on the one hand, the irreducible 
minimum of the European element has been 
reached : or, on the other hand, because they have 
not had sufficiently competent men to push up ?— 
I cannot answer that question. I do not know 
what hasbeen the reason of the actions of the 
‘Government in the past. , 

30728. Do you think that there has been, or 
that there is now, a sufficient number of competent 
men to push up to that proportion ?—I think that 
there will be in the future. 

30724, But not at present ?--That question, 
I think, must be taken with another answer which 
I gave, namely, that the terms of service of the 

resent officers of the Indian Civil Service must 
be respected : that is, that you cannot throw open 
the one-fifth of those appointments immediately : 
you must bring them in at the bottom of the 
eadre, and let them work their way up for 
promotion gradually. 

30725. Have you in your District any number 
of domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians in the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes. 

30726. Other things being equal, are they 
about as good as the other members of it; as 
efficient 7— Yes. 

30727. As regards age-limits, do you prefer 
the older age for men to come out because you 
think that character is better formed at home 
than out here ?—Yes. 

30728, And if there are defects they are 
more easily traceable ?— Yes. 

30729. As regards Indians, do you think there 
is any great danger in sending comparatively young 
men to England at an earlier age?—At what 
age? 

30730. It isa question of earlier or later. I 
believe Indian parents object to sending their sons 
away on the ground, for one thing, that it exposes 
them to great risks before their character is 
formed ; and, for another thing, that it alienates 
them from the conditions to which they return later 
in life, and with less sympathy for them. On 
those two grounds, do you think that Indians 
should be sent home earlier or later, 
comparatively ?—Comparatively, later. 


$0731. You are rather opposed to specialising 
in the education at home ?—Yes. 

30782. Accepting Lord Macaulay’s view; 
but in these days there seems to have arisen the 
need for specialising in particular departments 
out here, such as Agriculture, Chemistry, or 80 
on. Do you think that if optional, special, 
subjects were introduced into the syllabus it 
would be an advantage or no advantage in the 
competitive examination?—I have left the 
examination entirely alone, because it isa good 
many years now since I had anything to do 
with it, 

30733. But you may have an opinion with 
regard to the needs which mature in this country. 
Considering the need of specialists which is being 
disclosed more and more in this country with refer- 
ence to Agriculture, Chemistry, and other things, do 
you think that if optional subjects were introduced 
into the competitive syllabus at home it would be 
an advantage or disadvantage ?—I do not think 
there would be any objection to introducing them 
as optional subjects; but my opinion is valueless 
on the point. 

80731. You think that the officer of the 
Revenue Department should have at least four 
years before bifurcation ?— Yes, 

30735, Is that because you think he acquires 
valuable experience that can be of preat use to 
him, no matter what his future career is ?— 
Certainly, 

80736, With regard to entering the Judicial 
Department, you dc not think four years too short a 
period : would you protract it if it can conveniently 
be done ?—TI do not think it can be protracted. 

$0787. On account of the administrative diffi- 
culties ?—To get your officer ready for tervice as a 
Sessions Judge after ten years, you must, if this 
scheme is to be accepted, push him through bis 
Bar Examination at home, and there is no time 
for him to spend longer over the preliminary duties 
of learning the revenue work and learning to 
understand the people. 

30738. But suppose the final decision on the 
matter by Government was that the bifurcation 
period should be put much further on, do you not 
think that the experience gathered would be 
increasingly valuable ?—He would certainly have 
more experience. 

80739, It would be valuable in either branch 
of the service ?—Yes: but it would not fit in with 
the scheme for giving him training in law, 

30740. ‘That would depend, of course, upon 
the scheme which was adopted. Finally, with 
regard to your very interesting devolution scheme, 
have you ever reported upon it to Government with 
a view to the merits or demerits being generally 
known ?—No. 

30741, Do you think it would be advisable to 
do that ?—I do not think it is for me to offer to 
report on the subject. The Commissioner in Sind 
knows what has been done, 

30742, The Commissioner knows ?—Yes. 

30743, (Sir Murray Hammick.) Have the 
officers in Sind got any hill-stations to which 
they can go and take a short leave? If they can 
get away for short leave where do they generally 
go ?—From the north of Sind they go to Quetta, 

80744, Would you recommend a system by 
which officers should be compelled to take short 
leave every year, or every two years, instead of the 
leave being allowed to accumulate and added to 
furlough ?—No. 
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30745. So far as you know, do many officers 
take a month’s leave to go to Quetta ?—From the 
south of Sind I do not think any one would go 
away on account of the climate. In the north of 
Sind, you are allowed, when you find that the 
river is not giving trouble, to run up to Quetia for 
fourteen days at a time, and carry on your work 
from there. It is a concession which is not much 
availed of because the river is always giving 
trouble. 

30746. With regard to this idea of yours of 
having Personal Assistants, the Commissioners 
in Bombay have this kind of assistants, have they 
not? Does not every Commissioner have a 
Personal Assistant ?—Y es, 

80747, Does he do this sort of work, or is he 
simply a Secretary, do you know ?-—He inspects on 
behalf of the Commissioner. 

30748, Is hea Deputy Collector from the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service ?—Yes, 

30749. The same system has existed in some 
other parts of India for some time, and the 
objections that I have heard to it have been, 
first of all, that the Collector gets out 
of touch with his office very often; that 
is to say, that he neglects to look after the 
promotions in his office; he gets out of touch with 
his clerks and, in consequence of that, one set. of 
favourites of the Pergonal Assistant are very apt 
to get the rule of the office. Do you think that 
is likely to be a danger ?—Certainly, it isa danger. 

80750. It is a danger which can only be 
conn menos by the personality of the Collector ? 
—Yes, 

30751, Another objection which was brought 
to my notice the other day was that the system 
was exceedingly unpopular throughout the District 
because the village officers and subordinates out in 
the District found that they had to deal, not with 
the Collector, but with the Personal Assistant; 
and they did not like it at all; whereas, in former 
days, they were introduced to the Collector, 
and he then would hand over the accounts 
to the clerks in the office to be examined. Now, 
they do not see the Collector at all. He sends his 
Personal Assistant to do his examination work, 
and the people never get a chance of seeing him. 
Do you not think that is likely to be an objection 
to that system ?—There are great disabilities. It 
depends entirely how it is worked. Personally, I 
visit every Téluka Office and see all the officers 
personally. 

30752, Who is this man you speak of as your 
Personal Assistant. Was he your real Personal 
Assistant, or was he Deputy Collector, a Sherishta- 
dér, or did he hold some other office ?—He holds 
the peculiar title of Daftardér. 

80753. Does he exist in every District: is 
there such an appointment as Daftarddér in every 
District ?—He existed in all the Regulation Dis« 
tricts, previously, in Sind, but not in the two non- 
Regulation Deputy Commissionerships. 


30754. Do they exist in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ?-No. Recently, there has been a reedistri- 
bution of three Districts in Sind, and the Daftardadrs 
were abolished, and the Presidency system of having 
a man of the grade of Ma4mlatdar was introduced. 

30755. The same as the Sherishtad4r down in 
the south ?—Yes. 

80756. This Daftarddr was a Deputy Collec- 
tor and not a Mdmlatdér: is that so ?—Yes, he 
was a Depaty Collector. 








80757. Have you had any experience of the 
system under which a Subordinate Judge was - 
given magisterial powers? You recommend it. 
Have you had any experience of ever having seen 
it in operation? I understand it has been done 
in Bombay when there has been famine. Have 
you ever seen it in operation ?—No, I have not 
personally seen it. 

30758. Do you not think that the two 
functions of being a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
are rather incompatible? The Subordinate Judge 
at present in most Presidencies has a very high 
reputation for hard work and freedom from all 
corruption. Do you not think a great deal of that 
reputation is due to the isolated position which 
he holds as simply sitting in Court and hearing 
and trying cases, and doing nothing outside his 
Court: but that if he was given magisterial 
powers, and had to deal with the police directly, 
and very likely inspect the scenes of crimes, 
and take the dying depositions, and attend post- 
mortems, do you not think that the reputation 
which the Subordinate Judge now has would very 
likely be affected by it ?—I hope not. I think it 
would be a very useful training for him in practical 
work, 

30759. From another point of view, do you 
not think it would be exceedingly difficult to keep 
up the effiicency of the civil work which is done 
by the Subordinate Judge if he is likely to be 
interfered with, by the very nature of the work 
which falls to a Magistrate ? Those are conditions 
which strike one at once. Do you think that 
would seriously affect the success of an experiment 
of that kind?—I would confine it to those 
Subordinate Judges who were likely to rise to 
Sessions Judges. These evils which you speak of 
are serious in their way ; but they are nothing, in 
my humble opinion, compared with the evil of 
appointing a Subordinate Judge straight to be a 
Sessions Judge, and putting him to try really 
serious crimimal cases without any experience 
whatever. 

80760. Subordinate Judges are, generally, 
tested as Assistant Judges and given selected 
easy cases to begin with, are they not ?—Still, 
they are much more important than magisterial 
cases, 

30761. In some ways perhaps. Then you 
recommend the division of your Provincial Civil 
Service into Munsifs and Sub-Judges. That, of 
course, is the division which holds in a great many 
Presidencies outside Bombay, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. But, do you think it would be a 
satisfactory arrangement to recruit your Munsifs 
from the clerical staff of the Judicial branch? 
You say in answer to question (46) that you would 
like to see the appointments of Munsifs open to 
the clerical staff of the Judicial branch. Do you 
think you would be likely to get good Munsifs by 
taking clerks out of Judges’ offices?—You get 
some promoted in that way already, 

80762, Some people have told us how objec- 
tionable the system is. Do you not think it would 
be much better to recruit Munsifs from persons 
who have taken a law degree, and perhaps taken 
out a Pleader’s certificate, even if they have not 
practised ?—Then you get mixed up with the 
difficulty of recruiting to the higher appointments, 
which is the point I wanted to lay stress upon. 

30763. You would make it a point that you 


must recruit , direct to the higher subordinate 
branches ?—Yes, - 
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30764, And you would promote your Munsifs 
to Sub-Judges by selection ?—Promotion should 
rarely be granted to Munsifs to be Sub-Judges. 

80765. Do you not think that clerks in 
offices would make exceedingly bad Munsifs ?— 
I am not really competent to express an opinion 
upon this point. I wish to draw the attention of 
the Commission to the desirability of improving 
the subordinate judiciary in its initial stages. 

30766. (Mr. Heaton.) Supposing that there 
was separate recruitment to the judicial part of 
the Civil Service, do you think that that would 
have any effect on the relations of the Collector 
and the District Judge?—I think it would have 
a very serious effect upon the esprit de corps and 
cordiality in the relations between the branches. 

30767. And that you think is an important 
matter ?—Yes, very. 

30768. You did accept the suggestion that 
there might be occasionally a military officer 
selected in the service ?—Yes, 

80769. You put him into the service, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 

80770. Could you not treat the promotion of 
Provincial Civil Service men in the same way ?— 
I think it is undesirable. I think it is best to 
draw a hard and fast line as to the minimum 
number of members of the Indian Civil Service 
which are necessary in this country. 

80771. Have you in Sind felt the difficulty 
of the frequent transfers being brought about b 
officers taking leave ?—I do not myself think they 
are excessive. 

80772. Do you think it would be possible to 
arrange that any officer might take leave, say, up 
to six months, without drawing upon another 
District for the administration during that pericd 
of leave, for example, by making a freer use of 
Provincial Civil Service men to act for such periods 
as Collectors?—I have not thought of that 
before. : 

30773. (Mr. Joglekar.) You said that there 
were no Daftardars in the Presidency proper but, 
as a matter of fact, do you know that there are 
Daftardars to the Collector of Satara, and that at 
Thana there is a similar post /—I knew there was 
one at Khandesh, 


30774. That was abolished after it was divided 
into two Districts. But there is not one in 
Khandesh now, is there ?—I do not think go. 

30775. Butin SatdérA there is one and in 
Thdné thereis one. I do not remember that there 
is a Daftardar in the other Districts, but I remem- 
ber those two ?—Yes. 


30776. ‘They are doing the work of Deputy 
Collectors ?—Yes. I take it from you that that is 
so now. 

80777. In Poona there is an Indian Civilian 


serving as the Personal Assistant to the Collector. 
Probably, you are aware of that ?—Yes. 

80778. So that it is not only in Sind that 
there are Daftardars, but in the Presidency 
proper ?—Yes. 

30779, (Mr. Bhadbhade.) Would you favour 
a system of founding scholarships for sending 
Native boys to England at the age of fourteen 
years to compete for the Civil Service? Do you 
think that a suitable age at which you would send 
them to public schools in England? Would their 
knowledge be sufficiently ripe to enable them to 
talk to the English boys ?—If they are going to 
a publie school that is the only age at which they 
can g0. 

30780. Would their English be sufficiently 
good to enable them to join a school at the age 
of fourteen? Do you expect them to be sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be able to 
mix with the English boys?—I have seen such 
boys. 

40781. In the case of the Parsees, and all 
the other classes ?—Yes. 

30782. (Witness.) I should like to make an 
observation if I may be allowed. It is with 
reference to my answer to question (186), as to 
which a good many questions have been asked. 
T have said that this isa scheme which may be 
introduced in time. I wish to repeat the stress I 
laid upon that point. Ido not suggest that this 
scheme can be introduced in full blast in the 
immediate present. 

20788. (Chairman.) You suggest that it 
may be commenced tentatively, and developed 
gradually ?—Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Govino Dinanatu Mancavxar, Esq,, 1.0.8. District and Sessions Judge, Ahmednagar. 


General Noie. 


30784. Having answered separately and in 
detail, the questions within my power, 1 would 
submit the following general note dealing with what 
appear to be the main points for consideration 
before the Commission, both as a convenient 
summary and test of my suggestions and as bearing 
upon the fourth point before the Commission, vzz., 
to consider the requirements of the public service 
and any changes that may seem expedient, with 
a view to their more complete adaptation to the 
new conditions of puble life in India, as I 
understand from the opening remarks of the noble 
chairman. - 

ii, The main points in question appear to be the 

_ expediency or otherwise of— 
(1) a larger admission of Indians to the 
higher posts in the administration ; 
(2) :a separation of the executive and judi- 
cial functions. 


it, Both-are questicns which should not be 
difficult to answer in most countries but which 
have been so differently answered as to indicate 
two different points of view. The very different 
and opposite answers, especially to the first 
question, by witnesses equally sincere and com- 
petent, but according as they belong to the 
ruling race or the ruled, justify the conclusion that 
the points of view are those of. race and are not 
easily reconcileable. 

iv. I regret the question has been treated as 
a contest between two middle-ciasses, British and 
Indian, as to a right, the one to retain closed, the 
other to enlarge, an entrance into a preserve of 
loaves and fishes with the further question of its 
division among the various Indian castes and 
creeds, And it appears to have been assumed 
that the raising of the question is due to a falling 
off in the personnel of the Indian Civil Service 
which is practically British, The latter have 
accordingly passed on the compliment to the 
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Indian element. And the controversy aprears to 
have centred iargely rourd this element and how 
far they or the holders of the listed posts, belong- 
ing to the Provincial Civil Service, have main- 
tained the Eritish character and efficiency of the 
admiistration. Vague charges of want of 
initiative, diiving power, efficiency, etc, are 
difficult to deal with. It will be open to the 
Commission, where statistics are available, to call 
for them to test such statements. Do Indian 
Judges dispcse of fewer cases or more? Do their 
jedgments suffer more reversals or incur more 
eriticisms? Do Indian Collectors collect less 
revenue or work less infamine or plague? Above 
all has there been a whisper against any Indian 
member of the Indian Civil Service of venality 
or favouring of person, or caste, or creed? Dothey 
fill up the ministerial offices within their gift 
with their own relations or caste? I would invite 
the Commission to go into these facts and then 
to draw whatever conclus‘ons follow. If no such 
facts are forthcoming, then it may be asked if 
these allegations as to the Indian members cf the 
Indian Civil Service do not proceed rather from 
British tenacity to hold on to their posts, than from 
British fairness and show that racial feeling 
unfortunately even in the Indian Civil Service is 
stronger than its esprit de corps, particularly when 
invidicus comparisons of this character come. to 
the fore. And, ger contra, instances might 
also be invited cf the particular cases of 
initiative, driving power, vigour, ete., of the 
British members. The days of Lawrence and 
Nicholson are past; and India with the reat of 
the world may be getting drab. But I have not 
in the last fifty years heard of any such remark- 
able instance, and [ doubt if the Commission has, 
and if so, the information should be welcome, 
The questions befcre the Commission may be 
deductively soluble upon premises such as British 
character or the British natural gift of rule, or 
that one Fnton is worth ten Frenchmen and a 
hundred Indians, or vice versd, of the nobility of 
Indian asyirations and the natural superior fitness 
of Indians to serve in India. They may also 
admit of the easy opportunist solutions, a separa- 
tion of the judicial and the executive, the creation 
of more functionaries, even though there is not 
enough work for them, and the distribution 
of them among the vested interests of the 
Indian Civil Service or Indian “‘ aspirations’? and 
without thought of the tax-payer or the masces. 
But the questions appear capable of a broader, 
more scientific and deeper treatment upon a 
common initial basis. 

v. Indians as ruled, whether officials or non- 
officials, are not less but more vitally interested 
Jn preserving and raising the standard and 
character of the administration than the succession 
of temporary British administrators. And, as 
every sensible Indian admits no other possibility 
but the British Empire and Crown, it is upon this 
common basis and from this higher and broader 
standpoint that the questions can better be viewed 
rather than tl.at of narrow class interests. India 
is an organic and permanent portion of the British 
Empire, whose welfare and strength aye in- 
reparably bound up with that of India. Great 
Britain regards trade with India and not tribute 
from India as the asset which counterbalances the 
burthen of governing the Empire. And the 
questions before the Commission may be treated 
as a broad sociological question of the Empire as 
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regards the rulers and the ruled. The first’ 
question has occurred in India from Aryan times 
with each conquest and consolidation. The Aryan 
solution—caste, failed, with results from which 
Hindu Society still suffers. Akbar’s solution was 
revereed by Aurangzebe, and Delhi is the cvpital 
of a British, not of the Moghul, Empire. ‘lhe 
concrete question before the Commission, I take 
to be as follows: The actual work of the 
administration, of revenue and justice, is even now 
done by the Mamlatdar and the Subordinate 
Judge. The functions of the Collector and the 
District Judge are to supervise and check by 
appeal or otherwise (the Sessions Judge’s original 
trials being omitted). These posts are now 
mainly held by the Indian Civil Service which, as 
far as the ruled are concerned, is an Anglo-[ndian 
caste in the sociological sense, that it does not and 
is not likely to marry with the ruled. How far, 
if at all, is it then expedient to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for the ruled to obtain admission into the 
ruling caste in appreciable numbers ? 

vi. Sociologically viewed, India consists of strata 
of castes, with the Anglo-Indian caste at the 
summit; and it should he notel that among 
Indians themselves caste does not always coincide 
with function and tends less and less to do so in 
the progress from status to contract. Again, 
within India itself, there is | movement from 
below .against the system of caste. Thus‘in 
the Deccan, there is the Satya sie mainly of 
Marath4s, which refuses to employ Brihmans as 
priests and employs their own priests instead, and 
the refusal of the descendant of Shivaji to bow down 
to Brahman supremacy. A similar movement is in 
progress among the Namsudras of Fastern Bengal. 
I take the question before the Commission to be 
really a part of the same movement against caste. 
In each case it is education which inspires and 
impels. None of these movements implies any 
falling off in the sadividuals of any higher caste, 
Brahman cr Anglo-Indian. On the contrary, 
every thinking Brahman will now acknowledyve 
that Hindu and Indian Society would gain 
more than the Brahman would lose by the 
breaches and dissolution of caste ; and agrees that 
the education of the masses which must sound the 
knell of Brahman supremacy. is desirable in the 
larger interests ot India. Similarly, the formation 
of the Anglo-Indian caste is due to difference in 
colour, creed, civilization and social and political 
power. Its existence conveys wo reproach 
against the British, or a falling of in character. 
Its tendency in India was observel and decricd 
as early as 1834 by the Court of Directors in their 
famous Despatch. ‘The present Commission, there- 
fore, ig a logical and sociological sequel to the aboli- 
tion of Haileybury and the spread cf higher West- 
ern education in India. And so far from being 
alarming, it is # necessary and should be, from an 
Imperial point of view, a welcome conscquence of 
the moral and material progress of India, as de 
scribed in every official report, and of the successful 
efforts of the british teachers, of theory in the 
Collezes, of practice in the administration, and 
esvecially, of the Indian Civil Service, to awaken 
and to raise up the Indian people and their charac- 
ter. It is an admission by Indians of their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of the Empire and not 
merely of their aspirations, And, if as early as 
1879, the proposal to fill up a sixth of the higher 
posts by Indians only excited little opposition and. 
no alarm, the present excitement appears needless, 
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in view of the admitted advance in moral and 
material progress in the last thirty-five years. 
That even Indian politicians realise the necessity 
of good administration, and not merely of Indian 
administrators, appears to me proved by their 
giving up the Statutory Civil Service before the 
last Public Service Commission, though they gained 
comparatively little or nothing inreturn. And the 
sporadic extremism in one part of India or other, 
or individual instances of anarchy do not seri- 
ously affect this general view which is based upon 
the admitted general peace and prosperity, and is 
consistent with the recent reforms, legislative and 
executive. 

vii. A discussion of the average qualities or 
character of the races appears to me to be a matter 
of importance in legislative proposals involving a 
franchise, but hardly in the questions before the 
Commission, where the pick of Indians are to 
compete, with any hope of success, against the pick 
of the British. Indians are already entitled to 
admission at the open competition; and the 
question is not, therefore, very pertinent. The 
Indian Civil Service, it is understood, is the élzte 
ofthe British character. If members of Council 
and High Court Judges can be found to come up 
to the requisite character in spite of their race, and 
if Native States have produced and produce 
administrators also of the requisite British 
standard in the highest poste, then the average 
of the Indian races is hardly in question. And 
there is no reason to doubt and every reason to 
believe that the appreciable Indian element picked 
out will not fall below the necessary standard when 
admittedly the Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service does not do so, 

viii. Instead of abstract diseussion as to the 
success of educated Indians, who have passed the 
highest mental tes‘ in attaining the British charac- 
ter, it appears to me more practical to ask all 
Indians and Britons to agree in recognising that 
though a larger admission of Indians may be per- 
mitted, the levelling must be up and not down, 
and that the good character, call it British charac- 
ter if you like, of the higher administration must 
not suffer for the sake of India herself. All the 
functionaries must be able to efficiently discharge 
their functions. Iam myself sufficiently conser- 
vative to hold further that changes even in per- 
sonnel are better and surer if they err on the side 
of slowness and safety rather than that of speed, 
In practice the standard of a body or a caste or 
service depends very largely upon its traditions 
and its esprit de corps. It is, therefore, worth 
while perhaps analysing and defining more clearly 
the requisite qualities necessary in functionaries 
in the responsible posts of Collectors and District 
Judges and to compare not the British with the 
Indian character, but to see what obstacles the 
Indian social system offers to aspirants before con- 
sidering the methods by which a gradual increase 
may be achieved and a sudden increase minimised. 


ix. I proceed to deal with the possible sociclo- 
gical difficulties of Indians. The prevalence of 
caste in India is an undoubted difficulty. But 
taking a broad and long look over British India 
or the Native States, as far as social intercourse 
between men of education is concerned, caste does 
not present any serious difficulty and is growing 
weaker; and the masses live upon perfectly 
cordial terms. The number of cases, civil and 
criminal or revenue, in which the question of caste 
comes in is extremely small. I do not, in 


twenty years, remember a single case in which 
sueb a feeling was alleged against any officer and 
a transfer asked for on that ground. I do not 
remember any allegation of caste partiality on the 
part of any officer, Hindu or Muhammadan or 
Parai, of the Indian Civil Service or the Provincial 
Civil Service, And, i¢ is a matter of experience — 
that apart from the influence of Western education, 
actual contact with the West, anda short stay in 
England, makes resumption of caste in reality 
difficult, almost impossible. The example of 
Native States should suflize to dissipate these fears 
of caste prejudice. 

x, As to sympathy, compassion to weakness 
and poverty is more natural to the Indian, 
I think, as contempt is more natural to the 
sturdy and more successful Briton: and the real 
obstacle to the Indian officers’ sympathy, caste, 
is weakening, as shewn in the good work by 
Indian officers in famine and plague. 

xi, The only danger to the administration of 
a larger admission of Indians which needs serious 
consideration appears to me to be the danger of 
corruption, so long associated in the Hast with 
officialdom, though largely due to the irrespon- 
sible character of the latter. There are certain 
departments in all countries in which below a 
certain class, venality appears impossible to efface, 
as compared to other departments. Thus the 
Commissariat in the Military, or the Customs and 
Exeise in the Civil, are cases in point. But 
even here, as far-as I know, the experience of 
the Provincial Civil Service is repeated. The 
Indian of education, such as the graduate, if 
given pay sufficient to keep him in comfort, has 
done quite as well as any other officer of the same 
geade on the same pay. ‘he graduate Mamlat- 

ar, the real basis of the executive, is almost, and 
the Deputy Collector quite, as honest as the 
Subordinate Judge. The Indian Civil Service has 
been the great means of setting up this high stan- 
dard itself and of enforcing it. With social publie 
opinion in India approximating steadily to the 
administrative standard in this respect, no less 
than the tradition of the Provincial Civil Service 
in its higher branches, and with the proposed 
education and consequent increase in capacity of 
the masses to protect themselves, even in the cage 
of the miscellaneous services, much less in 
the case of the judicial and the executive of the 
Provincial Civil Service, no serious fear of a falling 
off in integrity need be entertained. 


xii, As regards physical courage, the Briton ig 
probably superior in aggressive courage. Nor can it 
be pretended that Homer’s heroes or even Kipling’s 
grow upon Native Indian bushes. But the mild 
Hindu and the warlike Muhammadan over the 
greater portion of India are the most peaceable and 
easily governable people in the world. In so far 
as courage isa matter of nerves and tradition, I 
think, the Indian members of the Services will 
worthily hold their own, where necessary, especially 
when it is conceded, as I understand it is, that 
most Muhammadans and some Hindus - belong to 
warlike races and are not entirely devoid of 
courage. 

xin. Ags to sense of duty, the welfare of the 
people being the end of administration, I hardly 
think that, with the increase of education and 
patriotism and with the stimulus of healthy com- 
petition, as among themselves or with Anglo- 
Indians, the Indian’s sense of duty is inferior. 
Finally, as to prestige, the Indian officer can iaspire 
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more affection, certainly in his linguistic provinces, 
The British officer may inspire more fear. But as 
the motto of the Indian Civil Service is emphati- 
cally not Oderint dum metuant, the administra- 
tion will gain by the addition of Indian officers. 

xiv. Upon the whole, the Indian official, if 
honest and free from caste prejudices, as the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service usually 
are, has many natural advantages over the British 
official in the discharge of his functions, The 
latter is usually separated from children, if not 
wife. Is he to be blamed because his heart is not 
in India but away? Or because a climate so 
different affects his liver and his nerves and his 
temper and his energy? Or because among a 
people, so far removed, in colour, creed, caste and 
civilization, he feels an alien and a lonely exile, 
and éhe country a geographical expression, in spite 
of all his efforts to bridge the gulf? It would be 
wrong to blame him for causes beyond his control. 
He is entitled to every praise for the sense of duty 
with which he does his work and for the justice 
and self-control he displays, taken upon the whole. 
But equally, it should be admitted as a plain 
conclusion that, as the social environment is more 
modifiable than the physical environment, so time 
tends steadily to place the educated and honest 
Indian official at an increasing advantage over his 
British colleague. Lastly, the Indian official has 
an advantage in being able to see the point of 
view of the rulel no less than that of the rulers 
and to inform Government of it, if consulted, 

xv. And as to this character, although the 
Indian Civil Service cannot claim as its own, 
either the main Codes and Laws of Macaulay, 
Maine or Stephen, or the revenue system or 
machinery which is a detailed and accurate continua: 
tion of Todar Mall’s and other previous Native 
Indian systems, its greatest claim appears to me 
precisely to be, after the days of Clive and 
Cornwallis, the clean and healthy life it has lived 
in the sight of the people. That the State is 
different from the estate of the raler or caste of 
rulers and has high standards of justice and 
humanity, that the law or rule made by the State, 
once made, is law not only for the ruled but also 
for the rulers and the State and enforceable as 
such at the hands of Judges, whom the State 
desires to be fair even against itself, these 
maxims, elementary to the West, new to the East, 
have been lived by the Indian Civil Service, 
Whatever its shortcomings, against its probity, 
there never is whisper. It is this life and 
tradition, which it has set before the Provincial 
Civil Service, and which the latter, especially 
the subordinate judiciary, have admirably taken 
up and carried out with little local supervision and 
witb results totally inconsistent with those 
deducible from the want of the British character, 
or the Eastern mind or the ancient association 
between Eastern officialism and corruption. It is 
not a pure accident that Ranade and Sir Syed 
Ahmed both belonged to the subordinate judi- 
eiary. And it is upon these results that my 
‘answer to the question of the separation of the 
judicial and the executive is based [wzde Indian Civil 
service questions (33) and (86); Provincial 
Civil Service question (18).] These answers 
are so detailed as to render it needless for me to 
trouble the Commission further on this point. But, 
there is one further separation that the Indian Civil 
Service will do well to anticipate in its own 
interest, viz. the separation of the function of 





assessing the land revenue from the function of. 
its collection. The former could be as well, if nog 
better, performed by an expert Agricultural 
Department independent of the Revenue Departe 
ment. I am much mistaken if mass education 
will not bring this question to the front. And 
the assessment by the Agricultural Department 
must pass through the Revenue Department, 
which will consider if it is too heavy for collection, 
and escape the invidiousness of the present 
combination, But perhaps I attach more weight 
than others to these two departments —~Agricule 
tural and Educational, for positive benefits to the 
masyes, even as compared to the executive or the 
judicial. And I throw out the suggestion for 
what it is worth, with all due humility. 

xvi. Finally, there is one aspect of the ques- 
tions, I must hazard as above race and class. The 
Indian Civil Servant, no less than the Indian who 
voices aspirations, will adm't that the interests 
of the voiceless masses who mainly furnish the 
taxes must be guarded. In their interest it will 
be agread that the number of functionaries must 
be reduced to the absolute necessary minimum, 
except perhaps in the departments of agricultural 
and primary education. A creation of posts 
merely to satisfy Indian aspirations withous 
encroaching upon existing interests is therefore to 
be deprecated. It would be presumptuous for me 
even in the interests of the masses to inquire 
whether, ever to satisfy Indian aspirations, costly 
Executive Councils are really needed in provinces 
which so far have done perfectly well without 
them, or if three Executive Councillors are needed 
to do the work so long and so efficiently done by 
two. But, the Bombay Executive with only 
Commissioners cannot, nor, I imagine, do the 
Madras Executive with only a Board of 
Revenue, admit that the Bengal Executive 
with its Permaneat Settlement and less revenue 
work are more efficient with both. Again, some 
of the posts recently created, such as the 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police, I have 
heard des2ribed by Superintendents of experience 
as needless and only entailing vexatious 
interference and red tape; and even Depaty 
Superintendents of Police are little utilised 
except as Inspectors at Head-quarters. There 
are talukds where three sub-inspectors are 
enuployed, where one sufficel before. The masseg 
of India are already weak and Jethargic, 
The tendency of latter day Commissions and- 
reorganizations has been towards an increase of 
costly functionaries at the top and an increase of 
still ill-paid and, therefore, corrupt functionaries at 
the bottom. Anil for one should be sorry if, in 
the present case, even so desirable a change as the 
separation of the Judicial and the Hxzcutive were 
to be attended with any appreciable addition to the 
burden upon the masses. Oa the contrary, in 
their interest, it is rather for the Commission to 
see whether in view of Railways aid quicker 
vommunication, reductions cannot be made in the 
supervising agency in all departments, and to ask 
the supervising agency to sugzest reasonable reduce 
tions below, in quantity, which may, if nzeessary, 
be used to raise the quality. 

xvii. I trust I have succeeded in proving that 
the questions before the Commission are sociologi- 
cal questions of systems, found to b? not now 
adapted to progressive conditions in Todta and in 
no way due to or reflecting upon individuals or 
personnel, whom it is unfair to saddle with the 
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reeponeibility. It is vain, therefore, to attempt to 
solve them by quests efter ketter character ard 
ersorrel, {0 be attracted by better pay. The 
tdien Civil Service in the interests cf the 
Ew pire, will, I hope, reccgrise thie, and not 
retist a wicening cf its dvcrs nor a reduction 
of its pests rer a eeparation cf its furctions. 
New blecd will strergtken and not weaken 
it as it kas dire very many venerable and 
great British institutions. ‘Ike present com- 
bination axd wencyoly are not of its own ceeking. 
Not tke Irdian Civil Service but the British 
feople are iesporsible fcr uct: foreseeing after 1858 
the corecquerces attaching to a yractical abclition 
of the previous cupervision of the East India Ccm- 
pany and cf the practical kandirg over of its func- 
tions to a close body of functionaries in defiance of 
the ecclolcgical Jaw that, of themeelves, function- 
aries in all countries tend to multiply themselves 
ard to extend their functions. Since Britieh charee- 
ter has }comed co largely before the Ccmmicsion, 
it might ke permitted to ask if it was not this came 
character, which was responsible fcr allowing the 
yrecent system to grow? I am tempted to re- 
flect upon what Lord Hugh Cecil says of Sir Robert 
Peel (Ccnecrvatiem, pege 69), 
temperament makes institutions work and carries 
on the acministration cf a great ccuntry, but 
with profourd dist:ust, almost impatience of 
theories or abstract principles. It will refuse not 
only to wake changes but <o see them unless con- 
fronted with tke irresistible logic of facts. These 
are the defects of the qualifies of that shrewd prac- 
tical common sense and that tenacious energy, 
which make the Briton great, even in the absence 
of imagiration, and theory.” In India, however, 
with a sentimental people, etronger in the two 
latter qualities than in the former, ard with so 
strong and centralised an administrat‘on, irresist- 
ible in its physical strength, the dangers are 
obvious. The Indian Civi. Service is placed in the 
delicate and invidious positicn of acting as Jury 
if not Judge, ard of sifting and gauging the 
strength cf honest sentiment, honest patriotism 
and honest virility and energy, in a word, of 
honest aspirations and of fitness, the gratification 
of many of which reduces its own functions or 
power or emoluments. It has often to assume 
the attituce cf ‘not yet’ to aspirations. Thus in 
the work of pcsitive social reconstruction in India, 
of which the main motive force and basis must be 
that of education cf the masses, and the dissolu- 
tion of the caste system, it has had to assume this 
somewhat invidious attitude of ‘rot yet’ In 
this. work of gauging the mcment when fitness 
and pclitical exyediency -meet aspirations and will 
enable Government to say ‘yes’, an appreciable 
Indian element of cfficers, whose status enables 
them to offer an honest -ndependent opinion as to 
the progress in the disti!cts should prove of great 
use to Government even aa their example and 
stimulus to progress, other than political, should 
he to tke people in the district, 
xvii. It 1s from this Imperial point of view and 
in this cold sober light of sociology that I have 
attempted to view these questions, and arrived 
at @ conclusion in favour of the greater admission 
of Indians and of the expediency of a separation. 
On the one hand I do not exaggerate the effects 
of changes of personnel in the administration. 
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Except in famine times, I see no emigration from. 
Native States whether those followmg British 

lines such as Baroda, or others, such as Hyderabad, 
into British Territory. Nor on the other hand, 
am I dismayed by the cry of darger to the 

Empire, which has always preceded each and 

every admission cf Indians to higher posts, and 

which, as invariably, has proved to be a false 
propheey, the shortlived experiment by nomiva- 
tion cf the Statutory Civil Service perhaps 

exceptcd. As to the method of this increase, 

a simultaneous examination in effect comes to 

little more than a saving of passage money to and 

beck, and expenses for a month in Great Britain, 

though that is a serious matter in a poor country 

such as India. If granted as a watter of fairness 

and subject to safeguards such as admission culy 

to graduates Ist and 2nd Class and to M.A., it 

will stimulate higher education and broaden it 

and avoid excessive comyetition, And in any case 
J do rot think, so Icng as the course is what it is, 
that it will admit more than five or six Iidians 
a year, If that is considered inexpedient, it is 

cpen to have a separate examination for such men 

for a third of the posts upon a course brvadly’ 
similar to the Indian Civil Service by oren 

comyetition, but more suited to Indian candidates, 
and then to snd the successful candidates to 

England. The extension of the listed pests is 

merely a question of promotion by selection of 
approved ard expericnced Indian officers and can 

hardly well be resisted. But I would have the- 
higher Provincial Civil Service recruited by 

open. competition with a course of libcral 

studies upon the same lines as the Indian Civil 

Service open competition, but more mcdest, so as to- 
enable the higher Provincial Civil Service to draw 

nearer in broad outlook to the Indian Civil. 
Service, The Commission will doubtless test my 

other suggestions from other points of view. As 

to the question of the gulf of colour or of ‘ guo- 
védis, where Lord Cromer fears to tread, I may 

be pardoned fer not rushing, 


xix. However that may be, the large problem 
of the future has been stated by Lord Curzon: 
“How to adjust race to nationality and how to 
reconcile nationality with Empire—that is the 
work which will occupy the British rulers of this 
country for many years to come. I am one of 
those who believe that it cau ke accomplished 
without detriment to race cr nationality and with 
safety to the Empire. I want the Indian people 
to play their part in this great achievement and to 
share the results.’’ 


xx. The Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service both us Indians and as administrators 
have, and will still more have, to strive to live 
these problems and prove their service to India, to 
the Empire and to the Crown, But whatever the 
conclusions or recommendations of the Commission 
from its stardpoint of Imperial statesmanship, 
and whatever changes may be made, separation or 
no separation, reduction, arrest or inerease of 
element, British or Indian, in the higher adminis. 
tration, the Commission may rest assured that 
these changes willbe loyally accepted and carried 
out, certainly by the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and, I think I might even venture. 
to say, by the Indian Civil Service as a body. 
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Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


30785 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service? Do you accept it as generally satis- 
factory in principle ?—Recruitment by open com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
has, upon practically unanimous testimony, British 
and Indian, official and non-official, proved so 
satisfactory and equal, if not superior, to the 
system of nomination, that even if the latter were 
dignified by the name of selection, and modified 
by examination or nomination by classes or bodies, 
unconnected with definite interests, British or 
Indian, e.g., Head wasters, Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and so on, a return from the present 
system to any other would soon result in a gradual 
return to the creation of the sinister interests, to 
destroy which the present system was created. 
The only two objections I have seen stated to the 
present system are that it does not always ensure 
(i) gentlemen, (ii) character. Both are terms inter- 
preted according to the class of the interpreter and 
his class ideas ; and, in practice, are as difficult of 
attainment by nomination, which implies an impal- 
pable examination by the nominee, as by the 
present system, unless, in fact, a plutocratic test, 
whether in land or in other income, is to be 
imposed——an impossibility under existing condi- 
tions. I conclude, therefore, that with all its short- 
comings, the existing system, which has worked 
satisfactorily in practice since 1853 must. be 
accepted in principle, as the only possible system. 
I would add that the imperiousness and waut of 
sympathy and courtesy, which are commonly 
charged against the Indian Civil Service would 
remain, if and to the extent they may exist, 
under any system of nomination pure or combined ; 
because they are the consequences not merely of 
personal defects but far more of the system of 
caste and of more or less absolute Government by 
one caste, which existed before the British for 
thousands of years and which still practically 
exists, the ruling race being practically a sociolo- 
gical caste intermarrying within itself. The 
division of reis and rayat (rulers and ruled) mul- 
tiplied by the division of caste has always 
resulted, even before the British, in haughtiness 
and contempt towards the ruled on the part of 
the ruling caste. Add to this the difference in 
civilization, language, and—truth compels me to 
add—colour, a point few Anglo-Saxons really 
seem able to get over; and it appears to me 
evident that no change in the system of recruit- 
ment in England will appreciably change matters ; 
and that a quest after “gentlemen” or 
“ character” or ‘ manners” will be as futile as 
an expectation of increase of popularity among the 
people, or efficiency by such altered systems of 
recruitment. 

30786 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you.suggest 7—The only great 
weakness in the system is that, in practice, it 
largely excludes poor candidates, both british and 
Indian, and confines the Service mainly, though 
not solely, to certain classes. Cgnsidering the 
tendency in Great Britain of the distribution of 
wealth and of the gradual but steady elimination 
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of the middle class, and the fact that, apart 
from a similar though slower economic tendency 
in India, learning, intelligence and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, whether among 
Hindus or Muhammadans, has usually been and to 
a large extent still is more common to castes of 
poor scholars, Brhémans, Syeds, Maulavis, ete., this 
standard of wealth among candidates deprives 
India of the services of a good many youth, British 
and Indian (and perhaps of the domiciled eom- 
munity, with which Iam not so well acquainted 
as I should like to be), who, in my opinion, could 
do good work for India and for the Empire. 
Nevertheless, instead of advocating any aiter- 
ations on the part of the State, I would trust in 
England and India, to the greater facilities and 
spread of higher education, and in India, to co- 
operative efforts among Indians, whether asa whole 
or as among each separate community, to aid 
promising youth debarred by poverty. Such 
efforts in a small way are actually in existence ; 
and the domiciled and the Muhammadan communi- 
ties, I understand, are preparing large and com- 
prehensive schemes which deserve and, I hope, 
will meet with every success. The Government 
in India, where poverty is really the cause of intelli- 
gence being kept back, could aid, as they are 
aiding, by free scholarships. Finally, I advocate 
simultaneous examinations to remove this bar of 
poverty. for Indians of all communities including’ 
the domiciled community, and this great protective 
measure against India, which handicaps Indian 
(including domiciled) youth to a far greater 
extent than it does poor but deserving British 
youth. 


30787 (3). Isthe system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ”’ and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The English 
language, the course prescribed for the open 
competitive examination and the fact that it is 
held in London are among the many difficulties 
which beset the Indian aspirant, which can be 
appreciated by an imaginary reversal of the 
position. ‘But, as explained in my general note, 
the question has to be looked at not from the point 
of view of any class, Indian or even British, and 
answered not merely upon the assumption that 
Indians have a superior claim to employment in 
their own land, but also upon an examination of 
the functions, present and in the immediate future, 
to be discharged by members of the Service ; and 
if the main function be to administer according to 
British ideas in a British spirit, then these dis- 
advantages to Indian candidates must, as far as 
language course to a large extent and go on, be 
faced by them in order to qualify themselves 
successfully for the discharge of their future fune- 
tions, Butas regards locality, a simultaneous 
examination is essential. From the principles of 
the examination as laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee, no great departure is necessary. But 
there appears to be no objection against and much 
is to be said for a premium by inereased marks 
upon subjects, essential or important for the future 
administrator, such as Economics, History, Po‘itical 
Science and Sociology, which are already comprised 
in all schemes of liberal education. My detailed 
proposals as regards these additions are stated in 
the answer to questions (20) and (21). 

80788 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subject of His Majesty? If so, what do yoy 
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propose ?—Sympathy with the people of India has 
been universally recognised, from the highest 
quarters downwards, as an essential for the Indian 
Administrator. It follows that subjects born or 
bred in those Colonies, whose Imperialistic spirit 
and antipathy to Indians have been shewn by 
legislation to exclude Indians, should be exeluded 
from the open competition for the Indian Civil 
Service, as labouring under an inherent and a fatal 
disqualification. 

30789 (5). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for the 
Indian Civil Service is or is not to the advantage 
of Indian interests? Please give your reasons ?— 
In view of my answer to question (4), and of 
my support of the proposal to hold simultaneous 
examinations and the modification in the subjects 
for the open competition, I favour a separate and 
not acombined examination. But upen broader 
grounds also, the conclusion is the same. The 
eonditions and the work in India are so different 
to those either in Great Britain on the one hand, 
or the Colonies on the other, that a separate 
examination for each appears more advantageous to 
éach of the three portions of the Empire than a 
combined examination to any or all. 

30790 (6). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
exainination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose. Do you 
Tecommend a system based on any of the 
following principles :—(a) Selection by headmasters 
of schools approved or otherwise: () Selection by 
authorities in Universities approved or otherwise; 
(c) Nomination by headmasters or University 
authorities and selection under the orders of the 
Secretary of State: (d) Combined nomination and 
examination: (¢) Any other method ?—My answer 
to question (1) pmequivocally in favour of an open 
competitive examination constrains me to oppose 
any of the proposals (2) to (e), which appear to me 
‘to be reversions in one form or another, separately 
or together, to the creation of sinister interests 
entrusted to comparatively uninterested authorities, 
irresponsible to India or to Parliament. 

30791 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ?—I am in favour of a 
system of simultaneous examination in India and 
in England, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty—the Anti-Indian Colonies 
perhaps excepted—upon the broad groand that the 
holding of the examination in London only is an 
unfair and needless differentiation in favour of 
British candidates and against Indian candidates 
in respect of work in their own country. Except, 
upon the assumption of the right of conquest, 
however veiled by phrases such as Western Civili- 
sation, British Character, the Oriental Mind, and 
so on, the system appears to me to be indefensible 
upon any pretence of civic justice to the Indians, 
I add needless differentiation, because the appre- 
hension that such an examination will suddenly 
or within an appreciable time swamp the Service 
with Indians, appears to me to be vain, to do 
injustice to the intellect of the British youth, and 
to betray an inconsistent and an unreasonable fear 
of the same despised Oriental mind, which on the 
one hand, it is said, will always remain childish, 
but which, nevertheless, it is feared, will beat the 
pick of the British vouth in the only test of 





learning, so far devised by man, vez., examinations 
in subjects essentially Western, with every facility 
for learning in Engiand and comparatively none 
in India. 

This inconsistency alone should suffice to suspect 
these fears and these views as equally unsound. I 
should doubt, if out of the candidates appearing 
at such a simultaneous examination, more than 
four or five would succeed, if so many. 

For other general considerations, I would refer 
the Commission to my general note. To avoid 
any danger of excessive competition the exam- 
ination here might be held open only to M.As 
or B.A.’s, who have passed in the Ist and 2nd 
class, between the necessary age-limits, 

80792 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre or 
centres within His Majesty’s Dominions ?—No: 
London, and one centre in India, for the present 
Bombay or Calcutta, later on Delhi, if i¢ becomes 
the seat of an Imperial University. The demand 
formulated in one of the Colonies, I think, 
Australia, by a reverend gentleman of the New 
Imperialism, Mr. Fitchett, that it should be held 
in Australia, appears to me, for the reasons stated 
in answer to question (4), inadmissible, And 
except upon the assumption of the theory of the 
Service being a “ pagoda tree” which the Colonies 
are entitled to shake, uo case, as far as | know, 
has been made out for the examination being 
held elsewhere. 2 

80793 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by “ Natives of 
Tndia’’ recruited by means of a separate examin- 
ation in India or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If so, what proportion do you recommend ?—= 
Although I hold that an appreciable addition of 
Indians to the Service would add, not take away, 
from its real strength, I hold equally strongly and 
for the same reason that the Indians must be such 
as to keep up, if possible to raise,in no ease to 
lower, the standard of the Service, in which I 
include its traditions and its esprit de corps, 
These are mainly based now upon the fact that,all 
have joined after a fair, free and open intellectual 
test. If, therefore, a simultaneous open examin- 
ation at one centre in India is granted, then I 
would oppose this separate examination, If 
simultaneous examination in India is not granted 
I would reluctantly submit to a single separate 
examination in India. The proportion should be 
I think, one-fourth at the least, if not one-third. ‘ 

30794 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which “Natives 
of India” would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (4) combined nomination and ex. 
amination, or (¢) any other method? IE so, please 
describe fully what system you would recommend, 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
whatever the system, all classes and communities 
should be represented? If so, how would you 
give effect to this principle?—No: any system 
of nomination leads to intrigue, caste jealousies 
and charges of favouritism, which it is most 
desirable to avoid. The failure of the Statutory 
Civil Service is a sufficient warning to render a 
repetition of the experiment undesirable, Nomi- 
nation is an invidious task; which invariably 
results in pleasing one at the expense of the many, 
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and one in which, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the officers who have to nominate would 
gladly forego the pleasure of the exercise of 
patronage for the unsatisfactoriness of the work, 
and often of its results, which are afterwards used 
to show the unfitness of the race of the nominees. 
I would invite the attention of the Commission to 
the evidence of Professor Wordsworth on this 
point bef ore the last Public Service Commission 
(Vol, IV, page 104 A-1569) and of a living educa- 
tional authority, Rev. Dr. Mackichan (page 279, 
No. 3977). : 


Ido not consider that the Service should ba 
looked upon asa joint appanage in which each 
caste has a separate indefeasible right. To me 
it appears that the resulting scramble for loaves 
and fishes would greatly lower the tone of the 
Service, if the principle of political representation 
among the various castes were once introduced. 
I prefer the traditions of the British rather than 
those of the American Civil Service in this 
respect. Whatever may be said for the theory 
of the right of representation of castes in electo- 
rates and Legislative Councils, 1 consider the 
principle of representation of castes in the Public 
Service to be wrong in theory, and to he most 
difficult of application in India; and the higher 
the officer of the Service, the greater the difficulty 
because of the greater necessary qualifications 
and the narrower field and the consequently 
greater loss to the country. 


This objectionable principle is, however, very 
different from that of the prevention of monopoly 
in any large Service—an important matter I 
consider, and essential, as long as caste retains 
its streneth in India and indeed one of the 
main arguments in favour of the greater dilution 
of the Service with Indians. This result should 
and can be achieved largely by equal educa- 
tional facilities and free competition. I might 
instance the constitution of the Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
this Province. In the latest list to hand, datel 
1st October 1912, I find ont of 175 members, 
11 Indians, divided into castes as follows: 2 
Muhammadans, 2 Parsis, 1 Bengali Christian, 1 
Canarese Christian, | Bengali Brahmo, 1 Bengali 
Kayasth, 1 Punjabi Agarwala, 1 Mardtha Dai- 
vadnya and 1 Marétha Shenvi or Goud Sarasvat. 
J exclude 2 Jews, I believe, originally Baghdadi 
Jews, who might object to being classed as Indians. 
But the point is that among these 11 or 13 with 
the possible exception of this last, whose title to 
being a Bré4hman, many Mardtha Bréhmans would 
dispute, there is not a single Brdhman. The 
Commission will be able to amalgamate and to 
analyse the composition by caste of all the Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service in the whole 
of India; but I should be surprised if the result 
among the 65 members or so out of about 1,200, 
which are, I believe, the totals, differs materially 
from the result in this Presidency. 


This fear of caste, especially of Braéhman pre- 
ponderance, appears to me equally untenable, if 
judged, not from generalisations about their 
superiority in passing examinations, but from the 
high class taken by Bréhmans in the Bombay 
University. The latest calendar with me of the 
Bombay University reveals a preponderance of 
non-Bréhmans in the First Classes. Taking the 
years from 1895 to 1910 the M.A., Ist and 2nd 
classes, and B.A., 1st, give totals as follows. Out 


of 141, 36 Brébmans, 51 non-Bréhman-Hindus, 54 
non-Hindus. Similarly, taking the B.A.in the lst 
class out of 71, 21 are Br&hmans, 9 are non-Brah- 
man-Hindus and 41 are non-Hindus. Finally, when 
it is remembered that whatever be the case in Madras 
and to a lesser extent in Bombay, in the greater 
portion of Northern India including Bengal, there 
are important non-Bréhman castes, such as Kayas- 
thés, who have more than held their own, and thas 
in the United Provinces for instance, the Muhamma- 
dans, thank, largely, to Sir Syad Ahmed and 
Aligarh, occupy about 50 per cent. of the superior 
posts in Government service and not the 15 per 
cent. of population they represent, my conclusions 
are as follows. A large percentage of Brdhmans 
in proportion to their numbers may be candidates 
and may even pass; but the majority of the candi- 

dates, much less the successful candidates, would 
not, I think, be Bréhmans, I confess that the 
swamping by the Brdhmans appears to ma to ba a 

bogie, which does injustice to the talents of the 
non-Bréhman communities. I would add that 

even in those parts where the majority of officers 

of the Provincial Civil Service are Brdhmans, I 

have heard no complaints against them as Judges 

and few as executive officers. It is rather, when 

a single sub-caste, e.g. Chitpavan or Saraswat, 

is massed together in an office in ministerial 

capacities immediately under the Collector or 

the Judge, that the monopoly is attempted to 

be kept up and needs breaking up. But 

this phenomenon occurs equally in commercial 

offices in Bombay: a Parsi Head Clerk tries to 

fill the office with Parsi clerks, and so on; and the 

phenomenon is, I believe, not unknown in England, 

in departments where competition does not exist 

and nepotism has opportunity. But, subject to 

correction, I may assert that 1 have never heard 

it whispered of any Indian member of the Indian 

Civil Service that he ever allowed his caste to 

influence him in the slightest in any official word or 

deed. Holding these views, it is difficult for me 

to suggest as to how this principle should be given 

effect to. The power Government already possess 

of posting successful candidates wherever Govern- 

ment pleases can always be exercised to prevent an 

Aiy4r or an Aiyangar from being posted to Madras, 

if they think the probable disadvantages outweigh 

the advantages. Most Indian members of the 

Indian Civil Service are so keenly alive to the 

danger of aspersions of this kind that they usually 

ask not to be posted to districts, in which their 

caste is strong; and I know of one who being 

born in Bombay, refused for some years a proffered 

transfer from Burma to Bombay. Again, even in 

each Province, there are districts where there are 

few or none of the candidates’ caste. A transfer te 

this district is always in the power of Government, 

A good deal of confusion results from the loose use 

of the word caste or Brahman. The correct socio- 

logical definition would bethe group which allows 

intermarriage. Where two castes of Bréhmans, 
even speaking the same language, do not permit 

intermarriage, there isan absenee of solidarity, 

there is usually the presence of jealousy, and the 
presence of both castes is not usually a monopoly 

or a sinister interest, such as the loose use of the 

term * Br&hman” would suggest. As an illus- 

tration, I may cite the two districts of Ratnagiri 

and Seuth Can4ér4, where different castes of 

Brahmans neutralise each other and prevent a 
monopoly, Similarly, in Gujarath, the Nagar and 
the Audich or other Bréhman. 
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The interest (as it happens, it-is in the 
Presidency largely a caste) in the different lingual 
divisions, which I think it most desirable should 
be represented, is one upon which many 
tears of sympathy have been shed, but for 
which little has been done. I mean the 
agricultural interest of yeomen farmers, who 
till their own land. As it happens again, in Sind, 
this is a Mubammadan interest, in Gujardt, Maba- 
rashtra and Candré, a Hindu interest,  viz., 
Patiddr, Marétha Kunbi, and so on. In order to 
represent this interest in the administration, I 
have made proposals in my reply to questions 
(1) and (2) of the Provincial Civil Service 
questions. A generation’s training should enable 
them to turn out candidates, I hope, successful 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service. But, even 
for this interest, much less for cther interests, I am 
not prepared to admit the theory that it is “ desir- 
able, etc.,” in the sense that nomination by castes 
should be made to the Indian Civil Service. 


Of my own Service, I would say that to the 
British member all castes of India usually are—- 
except when any member has Bréhman or Hindu 
on the brain-—equally near in being equally far; 
to the Indian member, they should be, as I hope 
they are, equally near as being equally dear. ‘The 
Indian who cannot rise above caste in the discharge 
of his functions in the Indian Civil Service is, 
I consider, unfit for the Service. 

The Hindu caste has grown by pathological 
hypertrophy and fission, so small, that it is easy 
for the educated Hindu to get over it and leave 
it behind for gocd without chance of resumption, 
especially with a visit to England, Without 
venturing to speak for the Muhammadan, I see no 
reason why the same should not be the case with 
him. And last but not least, I repeat I have 
never heard of a case of an Indian member of 
the Indian Civil Service who has allowed caste 
to influence him in any way in the discharge of 
his duties, even in his own province or among 
his cwn caste. I might cite the late Mr. R. 0, 
Dutt or Sir K. G. Gupta as conclusive instances 
to the contrary if needed, in their support of the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill, for instance, to show their 
independence of their own class and their diss 
interested sympathy with measures for the 
amelioration of the masses. 

30795 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “ Natives of India” in India, do you 
consider that ‘ Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England, or would you 
restrict that right to other natural-horn subjects 
of His Majesty ?—Yes; the open competition in 
England should still be open to Indians. Some 
of them may and do accept the superiority of 
British ideals to such an extent that they send 
their children to England to pass through the 
public schools and the Universities. These should 
be allowed to compete, as representing the greatest 
effort of Indians to approximate to the British 
character and thus fit themselves most for the 
British character of the higher administration. 
The examinations both in England and in India 
must be open to all British subjects of His 
Majesty, the Anti-Indian Colonies alone excepted. 

80796 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India, ” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed-posts, officers of the 
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Provincial Civil Services? If the former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Services ? 
—I am unable, in the face of the melancholy 
failure of the experiment of the Statutory Civil 
Service, to regard with any favour its renewal, 
whether dignified by the name of selection or 
nomination. I recommend an increase, not a 
decrease, in the number of listed posts thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service, which in the 
judicial, and to a less extent in the exeeutive, does 
most of the work and gets too little of the 
credit. 


30797 (15). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? I£ so, please describe 
the system that you would propose?—No; but I 
recommend a free choice by Assistant Collectors, 
after 3 or 4 years’ service, of the Judicial, with 
perhaps an additional inducement, say Rs. 100 -per 
month, for those who do. If, after this, a suffi- 
cient number do not come forward, the number 
must be recruited from ‘the Provincial Civil 
Service up to the necessary amount; and the 
Indian Civil Service will have itself to thank, 
Above all, no pressure should be put by Govern. 
ment to thrust judicial work upon those who 
prefer executive work, 

The fitness of those who choose will be tested 
in three or four years ; and the unfit will revert to 
the executive, unless they are so unfit as to require 
compulsory retirement in the interests of the 
administration and the Service. Those who 
remain in the Judicial, will, if they are wise, 
take two years’ furlough, spend it in England 
studying for the Bar and come out qualified as 
Barristers. 


30798 (14), Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1370 
(38 Vict. c. 3), as including “ any person born and 
domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty 
in India of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes 
only,” irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, please state fully any proposals that you 
wish to make in regard to this matter ?—I only 
suggest that subjects of Native States should be 
definitely brought within the section. For the 
rest, ihe question of satisfaction is one rather for 
the domiciled community to answer than for any 
others. The peculiar difficulties of that com- 
munity under present circumstances are entitled 
to sympathy ; but they appear to me largely to be 
of their own creation, and some of the creation of 
Government. The former are caused by their 
pride, which refuses to accept the fact that, for 
good or for evil, their interests, as permanent 
inhabitants of the land, are bound up with the 
interests of Indians for whom, as they think in 
fashion bound, they, as scions of the ruling race, 
usually profess contempt and from whom they 
usually separate themselves, in order to pose as the 
ruling race. The latter are due to certain “ Caste” 
legislation, such as the Arms Act, the peculiar 
rights of European British subjects under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. | ; 

The net result is at present that the domiciled 
community, when it seeks to take advantage of the 
Act above is Native and otherwise European, And 
the tendency on the part of many members of the 
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Indian Civil Service is now to employ them in the 
higher ministerial posts, besides reserving for 
them in the main, certain Departments, such as 
the Customs, the Salt, the Telegraph, etc.—another 
illustration of the “ Caste’ tendency. 


Nevertheless, with the increase of real educa- 
tion and under the guidance of wise leaders, I trust 
that, as time passes, their pride of race will give 
place to a feeling of duty for what is, after all, their 
country; and to a sense of their permanent 
interests ; and that, instead of their present pose 
of an armed foreign garrison against “ the Natives” 
they will take their place among the Indian 
communities, it may even be at the head of the 
Indian communities, and will be a real and valuable 
source of strength to India, and a strong link of 
Empire between India and Great Britain, instead 
of a small forlorn community, seeking for crumbs 
and exceptional treatment on the strength of their 
percentage of British blood. This, I venture to 
think, is the manly and the right attitude, and 
the only one, which Government and its officers 
should encourage. And my hope in this change 
of attitude on the part of the domiciled community 
disinclines me to advise changes in the Act, even 
though it is at present open to abuse. 

30799 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider that 
the age limits should be fixed to attract candidates 
of the normal school-leaving age in England, or 
candidates who have completed a University 
course, or candidates at an intermediate stage of 
education ?~I recommend 21—28 on Ist August, 
if the Indian Universities remove the present 
restriction of age 16 in respect of candidates for 
their Entrance Examination; if not, 22—24 on 
1st August as at present, so as to attract candi- 
dates who have completed a University oourse in 
both countries, and to give them a year’s probation 
and thirty years of service, after which the 
climate of India unfits most men for good work. 
My reasons are briefly :— 

(i) The Indian climate, as above. 


(ii) The work and the powers of the Indian 
Civilian require a large heart, a matured under- 
standing and balance of judgment, and great self- 
control. British youth, in view of their slower 
development, do not, I think, attain these qualities 
earlier. If I may say so without offence, the life 
even at the “ Varsities” is really the life of the 
overgrown school-hoy. Even in the case of Indian 
youth, usually more precocious perhaps in point of 
pure intelligence, I consider that this sober judg- 
ment and self-control are really not attamed much 
earlier And I attach to these last qualities greater 
importance than to mere intelligence. 


(iit) There are certain disadvantages, doubtless 
of this later age, such as diminished impression- 
ability in the case of British youth, a greater 
tendency to come out married, rendering life and 
movement on tour more distasteful and difficult. 
But even so, these disadvantages appear to me to 
be less. It is better for the officer and the people 
that the former should, in the sight of the latter, 
lead a clean and healthy life. Children, among 
Indians, invariably attract sympathy, The 
English woman, especially if she chooses to learn 
the language, has great opportunities for good. 
And as to the impressionability [vide my answer 
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to question (20) ], an encouragement to sociological 
and to Oriental studies to would-be candidates by 
a premium in marking at the open competition 
will, I hope, encourage more “ Varsity ” candidates 
to interest themselves in India than they do at 
present, 


80800 (16). What is your experience of the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly under the systems 
in force from 1878 to 1891 (age limits 17—19 
years, followed by two or three years’ probation at 
an approved University) and since 1891 (age 
limits 21—23 or 22—24 years, followed by one 
year’s probation) ?—~I am myself one of the last 
products of the 17-19 age-limit, and can debit 
myself with sufficient errors of judgment in my 
early years, which an older man would probably 
have avoided. But apart from this, I consider 
upon the average the members recruited under the 
later age-limit, are equal—I would almost -say, 
superiors—especially in understanding and self- 
control to those recruited from 17—19, 

30801 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Upon the whole, good. I see no 
reason to believe that the average is being at all 
lowered, whether British or Indian. 

30802 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which. junior civilians should arrive in India? — ~ 
24 or 25. years [vsde answer to question (15) ]. 


80803 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India”, ard 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age limits for “ Natives 
of India”, and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—If by “suit” is meant give the 
best chance of passing as against British youth, on - 
aceount of a more precocious rate of cerebral 
growth, perhaps 19 to 21. But as explained in 
my note and my answers to questions (10) and 
(15), the right point of view appears to me, not 
how to attain by artificial and differential methods, 
an importation into the Service at all costs, of any 
or even all Indian castes or the Indian element, 
but first and foremost the conservation, if not the ° 
raising, of the character and efficiency of the 
Service. Iam notin favour of any such differen- 
tiation, whether of age or of subjects of examination, 
For the same reason, I am in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the present differentiation in favour of the 
British candidates by the holding of the examinay 
tion in England only. In view of the connection 
between Great Britain and India, Indian candi- 
dates must be prepared to face and to surmount 
the other difficulties. 


30804 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination be 
fixed? Do you accept the principle laid down by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1554, and since 
followed, that “the examination should be of such 
a nature that no candidate who may fail shall, to 
whatever calling he may devote himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he 
had spent in preparing himself to be examined,” 
and that the object should be to secure, nos 
specialists in any particular subject that may be 
useful in a subsequent Indian career, but the ordi- 
nary well educated young man of the period ?— 
Broadly, yes, in the sense of a sound liberal educa- 
tion. But especially, in view of my advocacy of 
the age of 21 to 23 at leaat, if not 22 to 24, I 
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think that, without excluding any subject ordi- 
narily comprised in a scheme of liberal education, 
general studies more appropriate for the future 
‘ndian administrator, such as, Sociology, History 
(including Indian History), Economics, Political 
Science, and languages such as Sanskrit and 
Arabic, which will give him a greater interest in 
India, should carry higher marks, both absolutely 
and relatively in the open competition than they 
do at present, This would also probably render 
the year’s probation more available for special 
studies for the average probationer. It cannot be 
called specialised education but rather modernised 
imperial liberal education, as useful say to a 
journalist,’ a peer of Humanities in the larger 
sense, or a schaol-master, as to the future member 
of the Indian Civil Service. 


30805 (21). Please examine the table in Ap- 
pendix I to these questions, which shows the various 
phases of the authorised syllabus of the open 
competitive examination, and state what changes, 
if any, are, in your opinion, desirable, differentiat- 
ing between the cases of candidates (a) of school- 
leaving age and (4) of University-leaving age ?— 
I am only able to suggest changes upon the basis 
of (6) rather than (a). I adhere substantially to 
the subjects in column 1 of Appendix I, 7. ¢, as 
they were from 1892-1905 with a few additions 
and changes as follows :— 


Subject. Marks. 
1, English Composition we 500 
2, English History sas see 500 
8. Indian History 500 


4, English Law (Contract, Criminal, 


Evidence, Constitution) wee 500 
5. Indian Law (Contract, Criminal, 
Evidence, Constitution) vee 600 


6. English Language and Literature, 
especially, from Elizabeth’s times 
down to Tennyson vee 

7% Greek Language and Literature 
(No versification into Greek) ... 

8. Greek History (Ancient including 
Constitution) ae ies 

9 Latin Language and Literature 
(No versification into Latin) ... 

10. Roman History (Ancient including 
Constitution) oe ees 
11, French Language and Literature... 
12, German Language and Literature. 
18, General Modern History (No 
special period) —... see 500 
14. Mathematics, Pure and Applied... 900) atthe most; 
15. Natural Science (not more than ‘ I suggest 
three subjects) 8300 marks each. 900 600. 
16. Logic and Mental Philosophy » 800 
17. Moral Philosophy (Ancient and 
Modern) ais se 800 
18, Political Economy and Economic 
History ..» 600 (600?) 
19. Politica! Science s+» 500 (600 P) 
20. Sociology ses oo 500 
21, Sanskrit vee ... 600 
22. Arabic eee oe 500 


500 
500 
400 
500 


400 
500 
500 


The changes suggested almost explain them- 
selves. The marking down of the classics to the 
level of the modern languages is in accordance 
with mvdern educational scientific tendencies, 
except in the conservative English public schools, 
though even there the strengthening of the 
modern side is noticeable. Indian History should 
be added as a stimulus to British youth and as an 
important part of the History of the Empire, to 
be treated apart from General Modern History. 
Similarly, Indian Law, as the most valuable illus- 
tration of codified law by the most eminent British 
Jurists, Stephen, Maine, ete., deserves study from 


a liberal joridical and Imperial point of view, as | 


supplementary to the corresponding English judge- 
made law. 


Mathematics and Natural Science are both 
subjects, the value of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate, But, upon Lord Macaulay’s own prin- 
ciple, they appear to be over-marked, the origin 
being, I imagine, rather that Cambridge should 
not be placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
Oxford, than any other. Similarly, without 
underestimating the importance of the logical or 
the broad philosophical mind, I think, 100 marks 
each could be taken away from them, even if these 
marks are not, as I think they should be in an 
examination for administrators, added to Eeo- 
nomics and Politics. 


I have ventured upon the addition of Sociology 
as a subject. It may be objected that there is yet 
hardly any science worth the name. But, even so, 
the data already gathered of the manners and 
customs, and the evolutions of various peoples and 
their civilisations, and, above all, the manner and 
the scientific spirit and habit of looking at various 
societies and the human race as an interdependent, 
toa certain extent, organic whole, are valuable 
and might perhaps be useful as a prophylactic to 
the common British spirit as to Eastern civilisa- 
tion and coloured races. The subject might, 
therefore, be included. 

It will be seen that the subjects remain essen- 
tially-as they are and in no way favour the Indian 
candidate as such, while they perhaps remove the 
grievance as to Sanskrit and Arabic. 


Under existing conditions, the course suggested 
does not appreciably add to the chances of the 
Indian candidate or diminish those of the British 
candidate. One might go further and say that, 
even if the Varsities and Wren’s were transplante¢ 
to India within the next generation, the course, 
even with a simultaneous examination in India, is 
likely to leave the proportion of the successful 
British candidates very much what it now is, 
There are no facilities in India for learning Greek 
or German; and outside the three Presidency 
Towns, none for Latin and few for the cognate 
Ancient History, Greek and Roman. The reduc: 
tion of marks in Mathematics, in Logic and in 
Moral Philosophy—all subjects possible of learning 
in India -— prejudices Indian candidates more than it 
does British candidates, I may say, perhaps, 
Bréhmans, more than any other, as they have 
perhaps a certain natural talent for these abstract 
subjects. 

I add these remarks, not because the changes 
have been made upon any basis other than Lord 


-Macaulay’s principle brought. up to date, but 


because, after being so made, they appear to me 
to pass the test of those who insist, I think 
rightly, upon the British character of the open 
competitive examination. 


In order to avoid smattering and cramming, 
I should maintain the rule deducting 100 marks 
from the marks obtained in each subject but 
further, J would not, I think, restrain the number 
of subjects. 


80806 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between candi- 
dates who are “Natives of India” and other 
candidates? Ifso, please state them and give 
reasons ?—Emphatically, no; Indians, wishing to 
succeed, must surmount the handicap, heavy as it 
is, and ask for no favour but only fora fair field, 
because — 

(i) The intellectual average of the Indian Civil 
Service, so far as examinations can test it, must 
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be kept up with an Indian element, not brought 
down by it. 

(ii) Difference of test means admission of 
difference of intellectual strength and loss of 
prestige within the Service and without, I am 
sorry to see this position of fear of Indians from 
simultaneous examinations taken up by some 
Europeans; I cannot follow them in it even 
though I think the British youth will pass the 
examinations as prescribed better and not worse 
than Indian youth. 

(iii) The effect of differentiation in favour of 
Indians might be to let in too many Indians and 
too suddenly—a result, not desirable at present. 


$0807 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 
if so, what posts and for what reasons? Please 
state in detail what alterations (if any) you 
recommend in the Schedule of the Indian Civil 
Service Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. c. 54), 
(Attention is invited to the provisions of the Indian 
Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict. o. 54), 
and of the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 
Vict. ce. 8), reproduced as Appendices II and IIT 
to these questions) ?—I consider it, as regards the 
Provineial Civil Service, superfiuous, and, therefore, 
needlessly invidious because— 

(i) The actual appointments to the scheduled 
posts are, and will remain, in the hands of the 
‘Governments, Imperial and Provincial, which’ will 
remain not only preponderantly British, but also, 
in practice, preponderantly Indian Civilian, as at 
present. Except, in the case of extraordinary 
merit, and perhaps hardly then, will a person out 
side the Indian Civil Service be appointed to, posts 
other than listed posts, 

(ii) As against no change in practice by the 
abolition, the abolition might enable the Provincial 
Civil Service in theory to feel like Napoleon’s 
soldier, that he carries a High Court Judge’s wig 
in his pocket. 

I would therefore extend the Act to the Pro- 


vincial Civil Service by the addition of the words» 


‘and members of the Provincial Civil Service’ in 
section 2 of 24 and 25 Vict. Cap. 54, the net 
result being that while ordinarily the scheduled 
posts are filled up as at present by the Indian 
Oivil Service apart from the port*on of the listed 
posts filled up by the Provincial Civil Service, the 
‘Local Government would have authority to 
appoint a brilliant member of the Provincial Civil 
Service to an additional non-listed scheduled post, 
and could fill up judicial posts, not listed, by 
Provincial Civil Service men, if a sufficient num- 
ber of Indian Civil Service men did not come 
forward for the Judicial branch. 

30868 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre do you consider that “ Natives of India ”’ 
might, under present conditions, properly be 
admitted ?—-As I do not know of any measure of 
efficiency or character (British or European or 
Indian) and as I do not think astatutory mmimum 
.of Huropeans should or could be fixed, and as I 
have no exact data to fix a numerical proportion, 
Tam unable to answer the question in the form in 
which it is put and to arrive at a small proportion, 
any more than I would state the number of 


‘it was tried for so short a time, 


Europeans, Eurasians (each class with his pro- 
portion of English blood) and of Indians, necessary 
to do any other given work. For the general 
considerations bearing upon the question, I would 
refer to my general note. Here, I content 
myself with saying that in my opinion, based 
roughly upon the comparative work of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial Civil Service 
(including the Statutory Civil Service), I think 
that in this Presidency the standard of judicial 
administration would rise in point of soundness of 
conclusion upon facts or law, without losing in 
probity, even if the proportion of the Indian Civil 
Service (not necessarily Europeans) and Provincial 
Civil Service in the Judicial branch were as 1: 2, 
that is the Judicial branch of Indian Civil Service 
held a third of the judicial posts. Even such 
a rough conclusion is difficult for me to estimate 
for the executive, both because of my lesser 
experience, and of my conclusion that Indians, 
whether Provincial Civil Service or Indian Civil 
Service, do not get a fair chance, above a District 
in the Executive; and that the existing basis of 
the present Executive Provincial Civil Service, . 
the Deputy Collector is wrong, the right basis 
being the Mdmlatdér or Taluka Officer. If I am 
pressed to hazard an opinion, in spite of all these 
difficulties, I should put the similar limits for the 
Executive as from 2:1 ¢01:1, not Europeans to 
non-Huropegns, but Indian Civil Service to non- 
Indian Civil Service. 


80809 (25). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system ander 
which “ Natives of India” are recruited partly 
through the medium of an open competitive 
examination in England, and partly by special 
arrangement in India, in acsordance either with 
rules framed under the provisions of section 6 of 
the Government of India Act, 1870 (33 Vict. ¢. 3), 
or with the provisions of the Indian Civil Service 
Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict.c. 54)? Do you 
recommend any alterations in this system, and, if 
80, what ?—Yes; I have no alterations to suggest 
beyond those in the general note and the simul- 
taneous examination in India, 

30810 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you | 
recommend ?—No; the system failed then and 
the circumstances do not appear to have altered or 
new ones appeared, likely to make its re-introduc- 
tion a success, But, I may express my regret that 
As it is, it dis- 
credited nomination and selection and with some 
justice. : 

30811 (29), What experience have you had of 
military or other officers who have been specially 
recruited in India to fill Indian Civil Service posts, 
and how many such officers are employed in your 
province? Please distinguish in your reply 
between (a) military officers, and (6) others ; and 
give details of the latter?—I have had experience 
of both in Burma during the first four years of 
my service. But I consider it insufficient to offer 
an opinion now, worth expressing. I had about 
eighteen months’ experience again in Sind of one 
non-military officer as Collector when I was 
Judge ; but this again appears to me to be insuffi- 
cient to generalise. = i 

30812 (31). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India has been stopped, or has never 
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existed in your Province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should he introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent should it be 
adopted ?—It should not be intreduced or re-intro- 
duced in the Bombay Presidency. 

80813 (84), Are all the posts thus listed 
ordinarily and regularly filled by “ Natives of 
India? ? I£ not, please state for the last five 
years to what extent there has been any failure to 
work up to the authorised list, and explain the 
reasons ?—The Local Government isin the best 

sition to answer this question. I have heard 
dirstly, complaints against my service by members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the survival 
of the “Statutory ” Civilians was made a pretext 
for keeping them out of the listed posts to which 
they were entitled, as they held, apart from the 
posts held by the Statutory Civilians and though 
these did not come up to the maximum of one- 
sixth, and secondly, fears that the one-fourth 
maximum limit laid down very recently by the 
Government of India, would similarly prove a 
limit in theory, which would be never worked up 
to in practice. There appears, in short, to have 
been at least some difference in the view and the 
interpretation of the orders issued when recruiting 
to the Statutory Civil Service was stopped and 
the system of listed posts for the Provicial Service 
announced, There has, likewise, been a grievance in 
the interval, I believe, of some years which 
elapsed between these two periods. The general 
feeling and change appeared to be that the Indian 
Civil Service had taken advantage of their position 
in the Local Government to keep the Provincial 
Civil Service out of the posts to which they 
were entitled in view of the orders passed upon 
the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission. But Iam not ina position to say 
how far this view or this charge is correct. 

80814 (36), Has the power to fill one-quarter 
of the listed posts with “ Natives of India” other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians been ordinarily and regularly 
exercised? If not, can you give the reasons for 
this, and do you think it advisable that the power 
should be utilized and in what directions ?—'This is 
rather a question for the Local Government. ‘The 
power, I believe, has not been exercised,—why, I 
cannot say. 

80815 (37), Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service ; and 
() to the public interested in this. question; 

_ and what advantages, if any, does this arrange- 
ment possess’—I am not clear as to the 
meaning of this question. As far as this Pre- 
sidency is concerned, Appendix V shows that the 
only inferior listed posts open to the Provincial 
Civil Service are three Assistant Judges. (a) The 
officers serving in this capacity during the last 
ten years, some now promoted to superior posts, 
are known to me and have not expressed any 
dissatisfaction except as to their two-thirds pay. 
(6) The public, as far as I know, ayprove of the 
system, except that some practising pleaders 
have suggested that they should also be directly 
eligible. 

30816 (88). Is the class of posts listed, suit- 
able? If not, in what directions would you 
suggest any changes and why ?—I would increase 
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them to a minimum of five Heads of Districts 
and five District and Sessions Judgeships, with a 
corresponding increase in Assistant Judgeships, if 
necessary, and a maximum of eight or nine of 
each, If my suggestion as to the separation of 
the executive and the judicial are carried ont, 
First Class Subordinate Judges (Appellate Power) 
might be made Assistant and Additional Sessions 
Judges. J should, however, take away from the 
listed posts the post of Registrar, High Court, 
Appellate Side, and leave this to the Chief Justice 
to fill up, as he chose ; and also, perhaps, the post 
of Télukddéri Settlement Officer. The post of 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, should be 
given to the Provincial Civil Service. [Please see 
may answer to the Provincial Civil Service question 
(47).] The post of Director, Land Records, and 
Settlement Commissioner should be open to the: 
Provincial Civil Service, if Government think any 
officer capable. 

30817 (41), Are there any other ways in 
which “ Natives of India” are appointed to your 
Province to Civil Service posts? If so, please give 
details of the same ?—None that I know of. 

80818 (48). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a probationer’s 
course, of instruction in England? Do you 
recommend the continuance or abolition of this 
system ?—A probation in England for at least a. 
year, if not two, appears to me certainly necessary ;. 
and I recommend its continuance. 

30819 (44). What should be the duration of 
the probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examina- 
tion, (6) under any modification of that system. 
recommended by you ?—One year in any case. 

30820 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
probationers should be required to spend their: 
period of probation in England at an approved 
University '——Yes, I do. 

30821 (46). If so, do you advise the selection 
of one or more Universities for this purpose and 
for what reasons?— Without denying the charm. 
and the advantages of residential Universities, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge—at the former of which. 
I spent two years-—and without denying the 
dangers and the disadvantages of non-residential 
Universities, especially, in large cities, such as 
London, the latter, even though socially and 
athletically less attractive, are often as well, if not 
better, suited to the serious student of economics, 
sociology, administration, especially London. I 
would therefore, give the student a choice of 
approved Universities, residential and non- 
residential asat present ; reserving however (upon. 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners) to theSecretary of State, final authority 
to reject at any time a candidate, whose standard 
of conduct appears to him to fall below what a. 
member ‘of the Indian Civil Service should 
possess. 

30822 (47). Do you consider that probationers 
should receive allowances during their period of 
probation? If so, please give the scale and 
conditions that you recommend ?— £150; the: 
allowance awarded in my time, is hardly sufficient 
for all expenses ; but there seems no reason why 
the selected candidate, during probation, should 
get, and India pay, more. In any case, I should 
suggest that selected candidates should pass an. 
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indemnity bond agreeing to repay the amount to Optional. Marks, 
the Secretary of State for India, if they fail to As at present: plus — 


pass the probation. 


£0823 (48). If youdo not advise atterdance 
at an approved University dming the period of 


probation in England, what alternative course of ' 


study do you reccmmerd?—No alternative ; 
University compulsory. 


30824 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under what 
conditions ?—No. The esprit de corps under the 
present system suffices, with the facilities granted 
for the probationers’ course. Haileybury and 
Cooper’s Hill have been abolished as needless and 
costly. It is not advisable to resuscitate the 
former. 


80825 (50). If a probationer’s course is con- 
tinued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1854, 
that successful candidates in the open competition 
should be considered as having finished their 
general education and that their future studies 
should be such as have a special tendency to fit 
them for their calling? Does your answer appl 
equally to candidates who pass the open competi- 
tive examination after leaving school and to those 
who do so after completing a University 
course ?—I accept the principle. But if the age 
limit is lowered again to 17 to 19, as I trust it 
will not be, two years might be necessary. 


30826 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend 
in the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination, and (4) 
under any modificatiun of that system recommended 
by you ?—(a) I accept the second column of 
Appendix VI as the proper course for a year’s 
probation with the following alterations, which 
I might suggest, having for their object to interest 
and instruct the probationer in India amd its 
people and administration, to a greater extent than 
is possible, upon a book such as Sir William 
Hunter’s ‘The Indian Empire, excellent ag it 
is, which was, and I believe is, the text-book for 
Tndian llistory without fatiguing him with 


details. 


Compulsory Subjects, Marks, 


1. The principal vernacular language ... 400 


2, Indian History and Geography 
(Rulers of India Series) vee 400 
8. Indian Penal Ucde ‘es ... 400 
4, Code of Criminal Procedure eee 200 
5. The Indian Evidence Act ..- 200 


6. General Paper on Indian Sociology 
and administration; general read- 
ing of Census Reports, Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, Strachey’s ‘India’, 
Risley’s ‘ Peoples of India,’ Baden 
Powell’s ‘Small Book on Land 
Tenures’, Libert’s ‘ The Government 
of India’ with perhaps Maine’s 
Books, Dr, Woodrow Wilson’s ‘ The 
State’ Iveland’s ‘Tropical Depen- 
dencies,’ etc., Sir Harry Johnson’s 
© Books on Africa’, ete, see 600 


nw A95—67 


Economics tess ses 300 
Local Government in England (Odgers, 
Asbley, Hobhouse and Wright) ... 300 

The newly arrived Civilian within six months 
of his arrival, at present, is Pr.sident always of 
Local Boards and often of Municipal Boards. A 
theory of Local Government in England, 
especially, if he has—as the British probationer 
almost always has, and the Indian should procure— 
opportunities to see the actual working of such 
bodies in England, should, I submit, be valuable 3 
so much so, that in a two years’ probationary 
course, it ought to be made compulsory rather 
than have optional Butany, Geology, Zoology or 
even Agricultural Chemistry. 

80827 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period of 
probation of (i) compulsory attendance at Law 
Courts in England and reporting of cases ; Gi) the 
teaching of Indian Law in addition to the general 
principles of jurisprudence; (iii) the teaching of 
the grammar and text books of Indian languages 
with or without any attempt at colloquial instrucs 
tion ; (iv) the teaching of (a) Indian Geography, 
(6) Political Economy, (c) Accounts—(i) Neces- 
sary, especially, the Old Bailey, for the future 
Magistrate. Ionly wish that candidates could 
be accommodated at the Counsels’ table instead of 
inthe spectators’ gallery as was the case in my 
time—rendering the taking down of notes gome- 
what difficult. (ii) Indian Criminai Law (elemen- 
tary) can and shouldbe learnt, (iii) Even the 
elementary knowledge of tte vernacular—I speak 
from my having to learn Burmese a foreign 
language to me—is useful on arrival in India and 
should be acquired. (iv) (a) I have already 
added it to Indian History as one and the same 
subject. (4) Economics might be made optional,. 
A year with the burden of the compulsory subjects 
is hardly enough to acquire more than a mere 
smattering, if it is a fresh subject. (c) Not 
necessary. ' 

30828 (53). Do you consider that the pro- 
bationer’s course of instruction can best be spent: 
in England or in India ?—In England. 


30829 (54), What is your opinion of a 
proposal to start at'some suitable place in India a 
College for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other Indian 
services recruited in England ?—Worse than 
useless. A Civil Staff College is not wanted j and, 
Ithink, would do harm, unless it is desired to 
focus and crystallise an Anglo-Indian bureaus 
cratic spirit of caste. 

30830 (55). What is your opinion of a pro« 
posal that each provincial Government should 
arrange for the training of probationers by suitable: 
courses of instruction for the whole or portions of 
the first two years of service at some suitable 
centre?——A College for 15 or 20 hardly seems 
feasible, having regard to the cost. Work, as now, 
is the best course of instruction and is good 
enough. My suggestions as to the difference in 
training upon arrival in India are made later, 

30831 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organization 
of Oriental Studies in London (1909), the view is 
taken that the preliminary training in Oriental 
languages and in law required by probationers can 
be given better in England than in India, because 
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of’ the difficulties which junior civilians would 
experience in learning these subjects in India, the 
lack of gvod teachers in Indian district head- 
quarters, the difficulty of even good Indian 
teachers appreciating the European student’s point 
of view, and the difficulty of arduous study ina 
tropical climate. Do you consider that these 
objections coull be met by asuitable scheme of 
instruction in India ?- Climate apart, most of the 
difficulties of theoretical teaching in these subjects 
might be got over by a scheme of institution in 
India, but only at great and needless cost. Thus, 
a single college would involve teachers of all 
the vernacular languages congregated tovether. 
If the college were located anywhere outside the 
three presidency towns, British teachers even in 
other subjicts would cost a good deal and even 
Indian teachers an appreciable amount. Then—and 
this is an objection to any college in India —the 
stimulus of contact with students of equal or 
superior calibre, in genecal subjects, euch as, 
History, Economics, Law, Administration, would 
be wanting. Last, but not least, an appreciation 
and even a slight understanding of the spirit of 
the British institutions in a British atmosphere 
would be impossible, These last two considerations 
far outweigh in my opinion the possible advantages 
of acollege ora scheme of institution in. India. 
And when it is further considered that an appreci- 
able minority of probationers come from ‘outside 
the universities of London or Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and can and often do select one of these 
three to pass their probation, with great profit, to 
themselves, I conclude that the disadvantages of 
the proposed departure outweigh entirely — the 
advantavres, 

30832 (57). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for “ Natives of India,’’ whether in) leu 
of or supplementary to the system of recruitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
you recommend f r such officers >—-The same as 
the one at present for the Indian Civil Service 
probationers 

30883 (58). In particular, if a period of pro- 
bation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it, should be passed in Mngland or in 
India ?- In Ergiand, 

30844 (59). Do yon consider that any 
differentiation is necessary during the period of 
probation between the course of ‘study for proba- 
tioners who ave “ Natives of India” and the course 
prescribed fy other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ? Ifso, please state the special arrange- 
ments that you recommend ?—No differentiation is, 
in my opinion, necessary. 

- 80835 (60). Are you satisfied with the 
present arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after they have 
taken up their appointments ia India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The present arrangements appear to me to be 
capable of improvement in some ways, which I 
proceed to detail. ‘I'he present arrangements are 
usually as foliows: Arrival about November. 
Perhaps about a week or less in the capital towns 
of the Province under the guidance of a senior 
officer, a High Court Judge, or a Commissioner 
then to the Headyuarters of the District as 
Supernumerary As-istant Collector, for about six 
months, out of which six weeks are spent at Head- 
quarters at the Treasury, the rest in camp touring 


Be eee 


about partly with the Collector, partly with an 
Assistant Collector and preparing for the Lower 
Standard Departmental Examination, especially 
the vernacular, and then, charge of a Sub.livision 
about August, all the Subdivisions in this Pre= 
sideucy, unlixe Burma, having their Head- 
quarters at the District Headquarters where tha 
raing are spent. 


The disadvantages of this arrangement are: — 

(i) ‘Too eudden a transition fron an English 
city, such as London, to a narrow District 
Headquarters with its stationary and narrow life, 
British and Indian. 

(ii) Failure of acquaintance beyond a four or 
five days’ tourist acquaintance with the Indian 
cities and life, where British civilization and 
work have made their deepest mark, viz., the 
capital towns, where Indian life is most active 
and progressive and where Britons and Indians 
co-operate most, officially and unofficially. 


(iii) Too early an independent charge involv- 
ing authority over experienced members of the 
Provincial Civil Service and cousequent mistakes. 
Incidentally, I might be pardoned for doubting 
if the importance of the choice of Collectors, under 
whom supernumeraries are placed, is sufficiently 
realised and if the choice is not guided rather by 
the large sizeor the good climate of the first 
station. First impressions are so strong that 
Government should, I think, take great, care ‘that 
the Collector, who is the first guide and teacher, 
can be relied upon to be really a friend and a wise 
and a sound friend of experience and liberal mind 
and devotion to duty, conditions, necessary not less 
for the people than for the service, and happily 
attainable, I think, as Government have usually 
a very fairly correct idea of the persunal limitations 
of the British officers. 

Briefly, from newest England to oldest India, 
with barely a glimpse of New India; or if the 
phrase is objected to, of a resuscitating India, gives 
the new artival an impression not easily effaced 
and one which usually remains and colours the rest 
of his service. In the district, he is never brought 
into centact with Indians upon really social terms 
in the sense that it is now-a-days opento him in 
places, such as the Orient Club in Bombay or the 
Calcutta Club in Calcutta. As to whether the 
Indian life in these cities is better or worse than the 
old life, or its desirableness, its superficiality, each 
officer may form his own opinion. But it is 
advisable, I think, that he should have knowledge 
of these forces, and be brought into actual contact 
with them. He will also be euitably brought into 
contact with non-official Europeans and the 
domiciled community. 


My positive suggestions ara as follows :— 

(i) A stay in the capital towns for two 
months under the general guidance of a Judge, 
a Member of the Board of the Revenue, a Come 
missioner, a Collector; with (a) etudy of 
languages, (4) general study of the Secretariat, 
the High Court and the Accountant-General’s 
office, attendance at meetings of the Lagislative 
Counciis, Municipal Corporations and Improve- 
ment Trasts. 


(ii) To the Headquarters of a District chosen 
upon a view of the parsonal qualifications of a 
Collector to act as tutor. One month on tour 
with the Collector, two months with an Agsist- 
ant, two with a Deputy. 
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(iti) In June, six weeks actual charge of the 
Treasury and 3rd Class Magisterial powers and to 
be actually working in the office of the Head- 
quarters Mamlatdér. He should also be direct- 
ed to watch the hearings of two or three appeals 
Civil and Criminal and two or three Sessions 
trials in the Sessions Court; and also the work 
in the Civil Subordinate Courts. He should 
have passed his Higher Departmental by now 
or a year after his arrival, and should also 
have passed in surveying and seen the opera- 
tions of the Agricultural Department. 

(iv) And this is the most important departure 
in my proposal; he should be placed nine months 
ora year in sole charge of a non-Headquarters 
tdluka, if possible, away from the railway 
station. From actual experience of the system 
in Burma, of Subdivisional Headquarters away 
from the District Headquarters, so that the 
Assistant Collector or Subdivisional Officer has 
to remain in solitude, as far as possible, away from 
-gymkhanas, ete, I am of opinion that this is a 
much better system and the only proper ground- 
ing for a British officer for a real knowledge of 
the people, Life on tour even for seven months 
in a year, cannot compare with it. It has, I 
admit, its dangers, It is a severe test of the 
nerves, and—to be plain—the sexual morality of 
the unmarried officer; if the officer is married, it 
isan exceedingly lonely life for his wife. But, 
it is desirable, on the whole, as from many points 
of view that junior Assistant Collectors should 
_ not marry, at least for four or five years after 

‘their arrival, if not, till their first furlough, that 
is, about eight years after arrival, 

(v) After a year’s charze of a téluka,as a 
Second-Class Magistrate, the ueual Subdivisional 
charge with First-Class Magisterial powers as 
at present which in Bombay presents —no 
‘difficulties as the officer always gets five months 
at the District Headquarters. | 

I have pointed out sufficiently what appear 
to be the weaknesses of the present system, and the 
changes advisable ; out of which I lay special stress 
upon (x) and (iv). The former, I have not geen 
advocated, before now, nor has it, I believe, been 
‘tried. The latter is, more or less, the system in 
Burma, except that the junior is seldom placed in 
charge of a taluka, but usually of a suldivision. 
I think the two propovals should remedy the past 
weaknesses at both ends, by living both in the 
capital city and in the villaye, as the Taluka Head- 
‘quarter usually is, 

80836 (61). Is the existing system of Depart- 
mental Examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
change do you recommend ?—It is suitable ; but the 
standard of vernacular language is pitehed too low 
and is not sufficiently modern. If my suggestion in 
answer (53) as to the additional sixth subject 
is not accepted, that subject, I strongly re- 
commend, should be compulsory for the Higher 
Departmental. 


80837 (6°). Do you consider that there has. 


been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian lauguages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satistied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
-and, if aot, how could this best be remedied ? —Yes 
toa certain extent; and, aga:n, to compare, not 
different. periods, buat different provinces, the 
‘standard of vernacular was higher in Barma from 


1892-95 than I find itin Bombay from 1897 til] 
now. The usual remedy suggested is money 
tewards or their increase, if hardly a remedy, really 
an inducement, which, considering what the 
Civilian’s ideal of his duties should be, appears to 
me to be a humiliating confession of weakness and 
want of realisation of duties and an admission of 
mercenary motives. The causes appear to be— 

(i) The Suez Canal and the fashion of 
spending every leave long and short in Europe. 

(ii) The English woman’s increasing presence 
and influence and the increase in numbers of 
British officers rendering the Civilian socially 
more independent of Indian society. 

(iii) The increase of English-knowing and 
English-understanding Indian officers both: 
subordinate and ministerial and Pleaders render- 
ing the vernacular less indispensable. 

(iv) The completed solution of the fundamental 
administrative problems of revenue and taxation 
rendering most of the duties of the Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors largely mechanical. The 
Land Revenue Cod, the Settlement Rules, the 
Annual Revenue Demand (Jamébandi), ete., are 
all laid down and practically fixed. The actual 
remaining work is done by the village and 
taluka officers. There remains really little to 
do, and that little does not need tne vernacular, 
Similarly, as to the criminal work, there are 
always one or more English-knowing clerks in 
the Assistant Collector’s office, who can act ag 
interpreters, and in the Collector’s office often 
an LL.B. and always an English-kaowing 
Deputy Chitnis. 

(v). Similarly, in the judicial, the codified law 
and the increase and excellence of translations of 
the text-books on Hindu and Muhammadan law 
and the increase of English-knowmg ministerial 
officers including B.A., LL.B, 


(vi) Other debated causes, into which I nead 
not go further here, are the increase of racial 
distance, and the tendency in the s-rvice to look 
upon life in India, as a necessary, painful exile 
rather than one of work for people. 


(vii) The number of vernaculars in some 
provinces such as Bombay and Madras where 
a man has to pass usually in two, often in three, 
and occasionally, in four vernacular languages, 


The adequacy of the proficiency depends upon 
the standard set before themselves by officers. At 
present I should roughly pat down the linguistic 
standard of the vernacular of Knglish oificers in 
this Presidency to be a guod deal below the 
standard of English of the ordinary Mamlatdér or 
Head K4rkun and to be about that of the clerk 
who has studied English up to the 4th or the 5th 
standard. 


If the main causes set forth are correct, no 
remedy is open to Government, the causes being 
beyond them. The tendency will probably increase, 
not decrease, I hardly consider the high pro, 
ficiency or the degree of merit with their money 
rewards are appreciable means to increase the 
average standard. The only theoretical remedy 
for Government is with respect to the last cause, 
viz., & wholesale redistribution of Provinces 
according to languages or keeping an officer within 
one or two linguistic divisions. Thus, the late 
repartition of Bengal will (apart from the Assam 
cadre) dispense the Bengal members from a study 
of Ooriyé or Hindi and enable them to become 
more proficientin Bengali. But, sucha re-partition 
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of India is too large a question ard one hardly 
perbaps within the score cf the Commission. 


* -80&38 (64). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of law of memters of the 
- Indian Civil Service, distinguishir g between recom- 
mendations applicable to all cfficers and to officers 
selected for the Judicial branch. In particular, do 
you favour a system of granting study leave to 
urope, and, if so, what course of study (course 
for a call to the Far, reading in barristers’ 
chambers er other), ard what conditions do you 
propose ?—] hardly think the usual steps proposed, 
viz., small bounties in the shape of study leave or 
pecuniary rewards for passing in law in India or 
-the Bar in England, will be euccessful in raising the 
average proficiency of the Judicial branch. 


Judicial work in India does not appeal to the 
majority of Indian Civilians. ‘I he indoor drudgery 
of the work, its monotony, too often its’ petty 
pecuniary nature, the number and complexity 
the laws, the difficulty to all but, especially, to th 
Briton of Hindu and (to a lesser exterit) Muhamma- 
dan Law, the great responsibility in serious cases 
under the existing conditions of people and police, 
the impossibility of de'egating any portion of it to 
subordinates, as a Collector can and does, finally, 
the absence of the sense of absolute power—all 
features conspicuously absent in. executive ‘work— 
will always incline the members’ especially the 
British members of the Indian Civil Service to prefer 
Executive to Judicial work. 


To these already formidable handicaps, others 
have been added in this Presidency as follows :-—- 

(i) Extension of ee nomic legislation with large 
powers of executive rules with an assumption that 
the executive officer’s tours bring him into touch 
with the people and make the executive better 
instruments of enforcing such rules than the 
judiciary. 

(ii) Impatience of the right of the subject to 
redress against the executive in Civil Courts and 
exclusion of their jurisdiction such as the Bombay 
Revenue Jurisdiction Act of 1876, the Vatan Act 

_ and soon. ‘The Courts are a necessary evil, whose 
ee should be curtailed, the executive the sole 
eneficient administrative machinery whose power 
should be extended. One such Burmese Act the 
Privy Council havelately declared ulérd vires: 
The Secretary of State for India v. J, Moment 
(15 Bom. L. BR. 27), 

(iii) Assumptions in favour of the executive. 
The Collector, being a specialist in nothing, must 
be an expert in everything ; the Judge, because he 
ought to be, and perhaps is not, an expert in law, 
cannot know afiything else, The Collector is 
omniscient and should be omnipotent. 


Gv) The feeling embodied in the cry ‘ Vakil- 
raj’. 

(v) Persistent dumping of inefficient members 
_&rcm the Executive to the Judicial, 

(vi) Slow and stady transfer of posts of prestige 
and of higher posts from the Judiciary to the 
Executive. Formerly all the agents to the 
Governor were Judges: now the District Judge, 
Poona, is alone left as a relic, the others being all 
Collectore. Except for the present incumbent, the 
Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
has been, except for a short acting vacancy, filled 
up hy (at present the Honourable Justice) 
Mr. Heaton, always of late taken up from the 
Executive branch. Finally, the Judicial Indian 


Civil Servants have lost and the Executive have 
gained the highest prize of the Judicial branch, the 
Executive membership of Council, leaving them 
practically defenceless against the all-powerful, 
Executive. 

The total result has been a general lowering in 
public eyes cf the Judiciary and a conclusion in 
the Judicial branch that its ap)ropriate motto 
should be ‘ Lasciale ogni speranza rot ch’enirate’, 
As a Jate illustration of the truth of these remarks, 
I might cite the instance of the inquiry into the 
working of the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
one, which every District Judge administers almost 
daily, while I doubt, if most Collectors have read 
it. In avy case, their knowledge of it is usually 
limited to signing orders put up by their verna~ 
cular office, postponing or ordering rales of lands 
to be carried out. But apparently, not a single 
District Judge was fit to carry on this inquiry, 
which was entrusted to a Collector; the only 
concession as to the possibility of a judge knowing 
something ‘of the working’ of the Act was that 
the Collector was brigaded with an experienced 
retired Subordinate Judge. 


I think I am voicing the feeling of the Judicial 
mewhers of the Indian Civil Service, British and 
Indian, when | say that, in view of all this and as 
things stand at present, the District Judge’s 
work has become so thankless that it would 
perhaps be best if Judicial functions were taken 
away from the Indian Civil Service and no further 
members admitted. The question whether the 
Judicial functions should be delegated to the 
Executive or to the Provincial Civil Service, being 
left to be settled by theformer. Actually, most of 
the District Judges desire to discharge themselves 
at the earliest opportunity as soon as they have 
qualified for their pension. That would solve the 
question by ending it. If, however, it is considered 
that the public interests render it inadvisable 
that the Indian Civil Service should be confined 
to Executive or divorced from the Judicial, then 
it is no use paltering with the question by a 
paltry bounty or study-leave which will have 
little effect in re-habilitating a branch so per- 
sistently brought down. That must be a work of 
years and will only be possible by— 

(i) restoring the lost Membershjp of Council 
to the Judicial Department, 

(ii) transferring the Judicial Secretaryship te 
the Judicial Department, 

(iii) levelling-up the pay of the District Judges 
at least to. that in other Provinces, if not, as 
follows :— 

1 Judicial Commissioner, Rs. 3,500, 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner, 

Rs. 8,833-5~4, 
2 District and Sessions Judges, Rs. 8,000, 
5 


Do, Ra, 2,500, 
6 Do. Rs, 2,250, 
5 Do. Rs. 2,000, 


4 Joint Judges, grade pay + Rs, 300, 
10 Assistant Judges with Appellate Powers, 
grade pay + ee 200, 
Assistant Judge, under training, grade 
+ Rs. 100, Regret 
alterations being made, if necessary, subject to 
financial conditions. eo re | 
(iv) The question of the conflict of jurisdiction 
between Civil Courts and so-called Revenue Courts 
is tco large for discussion here, 
30839 (65). Do you recommend any specia. 
course of study in law in India for officers selected, 
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for the Judicial branch? —The would-be Judge in 
the Indian Civil Service to be efficient must have 
a natural taste for law. If he has it, he will 
study without recommendation; if he does not 
possess it, recommendation will do no good and 
enforced study very little. 


80840 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for officers 
selected for the Judicial branch? If so, please 
give details ?—Six months as Subordinate Judge, 
away from Headquarters as in the case of the 
Executive. 


30841 (67). Do you recommend any system for 
encouraging the higher study of law analogous to 
the rules for the encouragement of the study of 
Oriental languages ?—-No. 

30842 (68). [s any differentiation desirable in 
the system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are ‘‘ Natives of India’’ and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
your proposals ?—~No differentiation is desirable, 


30843 (69). Ifyou have recommended the intro- 
duction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for “ Natives of India,’ whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please stats what system of training you 
recommend for such officers ?—I have not recoms 
mended any such scheme, which could only be 
submitted as a very indifferent alternative to 
simultaneous examinations. Butin any case, the 
system of training should be the same. 


30844 (70). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are “ Natives of 
India” as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, and 
of unmixed European descent? If so, please 
state your proposals ?——No differentiation appears 
to be necessary. 


30845 (71). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
system of probation and training for the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—None, 


30846 (72). The present theory underlying the 
conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service is 
that—-(a) the members of the service should have 
sufficient training in subordinate or inferior appoint- 
ments before they are called upon to discharge 
the duties of higher ones ; and (4) that they should, 
throughout the whole period of their service, have 
sufficient salaries and sufficiently responsible duties, 
To secure these objects the number of posts, 
called technically “superior” posts, carrying a 
salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem is ascertained, 
and it is endeavoured to-recruit only sufficient 
officers to make it probable that each officer will 
find himself officiating with practical permanency 
in at least the lowest of those appointments after 
the completion of eight years’ service, Do you 
accept this system? Ifso,do you consider that 
the period of eight years is suitable, or do you 
recommend any change? Whatalteration (if any) 
would be necessary if the age of recruitment were 
lowered ?——-The system appears to be acceptable 
and eight years suitable as a minimum preliminary 
period before charge of a District, Hxecutive or 
Judicial. No alterations appear to be necessary, if 
the age were lowered, beyond, presumably, the 
slightly smaller recruitment necessary for the 
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alteration would you suggest, and for 


larger percentage of men who would remain after 
the minimum pensionable period. 


80847 (73). It is also part of the existing 
system that officers of over two .but under cicht 
years’ completed service should fill with practical 
permanency in the ordinary course of promotion 
charges of minor responsibility, called technically 
‘inferior posts,’ and should be drawing pay at 
rates above that of the lowest grade, but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Do you accept 
this as a suitable arrangement? If not, what 
what 
reasons '—~The arrangement is suitable 


30848 (87). Are you satisfied thas, under the 
existing system of promotion, the interests of 
individual officers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com- 
pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—Thore 
appear to be blocks, now and again, prejudicially 
affecting officers between the Sth and the 14th 
(or on the assumption of 2 years’ furlough after 
8 years) between the 10th and the 1ith years of 
their service, which have to be dealt with, as they 
have been in the last year’s Provincial Budget of 
this Presidency, by a system of time promotion, 
which appears to be the only solution, once thig 
principle is admitted that an officer is entitled not 
only to look forward to and take his chance of a 
District after 10 years but that he is entitled to be 
reimbursed if he is disappointed. But, the appli- 
cation, at least, should be cautious and strictly con- 
fined to officers of over 1U years’ service who are not 
acting in District charges, though they are con- 
sidered fit for a District, 


The selections for higher appointments beyond a 
District, including these for the Provincial and 
Tmperial Secretariats, are a source of heartburning 
inthe Service, as selections or nominations are 
probably always bound to a certain extent to be, 
The District officer feels that the Secretariat always 
tends to be a close preserve—a point of view, in 
support of which the authority of Sir Frederic 
Lely may be quoted; and it is suggested that 
Secretariat appointments should not extend over 
three years, just as membership of Council ma 
not over five. 


The particular grievances of the Judicial Depart. 
ment in this Presidency, as I have heard them, 
are as follows. (i) They have lost the highest 
post, the membership of the Hxecutive Council 
which they always held until 1897, when an 
Executive officer was givea the post, an example 
followed since, with the exception of Mr, Fulton’s 
Councillorship in 1902. (ii) Except for the present 
incumbent of the Judicial Seeretaryship, the latter 
has also been absorbed by the Executive, (iii) 
Treating the High Court Judgeships in Bombay 
on Rs. 4,000 as the equivalent of Commissioner. 
ships in the Executive, the number of higher 
posts open to and held by the Judicial is far smaller 
than those open to and held by the Executive. 
(iv) Considering the greater mental strain and 
complexity of Judicial work the very greatly 


“smaller possible assistance in the shape of drafts 


and papers waiting only for signatures, open to 
Judges, no less than the monotony and indoor 
nature of the work and the smaller number of 
Judgeships open, 14 (excluding listed-posts), ag 
against 24 Collectorates, the Executive have, from 
the Councillorship to District Judgeship, so come: 
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pletely got the better of the Judicial, that small 
inducement remains for an Assistant Collector to 
choose the Judicial. Please see my answer to 
question (62). 

The reduction in rank, temporary or permanent, 
of officers is a power actually exercised by Local 
Governments, whenever they think necessary. 
The power of their compulsory retirement is, I 
think, stillvested in the Secretary of State. Its 
delegation to Imperial or Provincial Governments, 
would, I think, especially the latter, affect the 
morale of the service for the worse. But, consider- 
ing the undoubted tendency to centralisation—yace 
Sir Frederic Lely and the Decentralisation Commis+ 
sion—to make Civilians liable to dismissal by the 
Member of Council or the provincial Executive 
Government would affect disastrously the indepen- 
dence of the Service. I might be permitted to 
invite attention to the evidence of the late Mr. H. 

.M. Birdwood, C.S.I. (who retired as Judicial 
Member of the Executive Council in Bombay) 
before the last Public Service Commission printed 
in Volume IV, Section ITI, Sub-section B, page 23, 
column 2, lines 21 e¢ passim of the Proceedings : 
“Tt has been the chief glory of the Civil Service 
that its executive officers could always be relied 
upon for an honest expression of opinion, however 
distasteful, and for prompt and decisive action 
whenever necessary, and its Judicial officers for 
independence. . That has been so, not only because 
of the excellent training to which Civilians have 
been subjected from their earliest years, but also 
because of the protection afforded them by their 
covenants.’ Whatever the difference as to the 
further conclusion of Mr. Birdwood, against the 
advisability of simultaneous examinations, few 
persons, in the service or outside, will challenge the 
correctness of these remarks. 


To the best of my knowledge there is already an 
impression in the service that honest independent 
expression is not the way to preferment by selec- 
tion and that this latter is better attained by 
perfect agreement with views or theories from 

- above. Similarly, there is a feeling in the Judicial 
that not independence but the benetit of the doubt 
in Civil cases to the Executive, in Criminal cases 
to the Crown, is the real road to preferment, My 
own impression, whatever it is worth, is that along 
witk causes such as Railway and Telegraph which 
render centralisation possible, there has been a 
decided falling off in point of independence in the 
service. And if, besides the power of stationing 
in out-of-the-way or unhealthy Districts and of 
selection, that is, preferment above a district and 
the power of withholding promotion even up to a 
district which the Local Government already 
possess, it obtains in addition the power of com- 
pulsory retirement of what it considers inefficient 
officers the covenants upon which Mr. Birdwood 
relies, will be voidable as the lawyer would say at 
the option of the Local Government and will strike 
at the root of the independence of the service, 

As regards the Native Indian Members of the 
service, I feel bound to add a few remarks, even at 
the risk of misconstruction, premising that I have 
myself never been superseded so far and that I 


hope to retire before any question of selection as - 


far as I am personally concerned is likely to arise. 
During the forty years that have elapsed since 
Native Indians actually entered the service, only 
one of them, Sir K, G. Gupta, has been selected 
to a post above district, and another, the late Mr. R. 
C. Dutt, selected even to act as Commissioner, 


neither has any Indian member of the service 
been selected to sit in the High Court or even as 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. B. L. Gupta being 
only allowed to officiate for a few months, 
and I see, Mr. Mullick, I. C. S., has just been 
gazetted to act in the Calcutta High Court. 
Similarly, with the exception of Mr. Gupta and one 
short acting Under Secretaryship of Finance, no 
Indian has been selected for the Secretariat. In 
fact, instances of supersession of Indians by 
selection, are so much the rule, that it is not an 


- unreasonable conclusion, based upon the experience 


of so many years, that Indians are not considered 
fit for promotion above a district, by selection, 
as the Local Governments understand the term. 
Therefore, even in the Judicial, to which most 
Indians find their way, and in which, if I rightly 
understand, their racial weaknesses prejudice the 
work and its British character least, the same 
Indians, whose initial mental acquirement as 
shown by their passing the competitive test, 
should not fall below the attainments of the 
Subordinate Judges, whose work has met with the 
approbation of jurists such as Lord Selborne and 
bodies such as the Privy Council—these same 
Indians degenerate and their British confréres 
improve to such an extent in the opinion of the 
Local Governments, as to render the supersession 
by selection of the former a painful necessity. To 
this conclusion, personally I bow, with the respect 
it demands. But, if to this certainty of never 
getting beyond a district and the present fear of 
never attaining even thisif any shortcoming in 
their work occurs while they are Assistants, is to 
be added the fear of compulsory retirement at the 
will of the Local Government upon a vague con~ 
clusion of unfitness, then this practical power of 
nullification of their covenants, for the Indian 
members almost the only protection, will be an 
additional terror, which will operate with double 
force against them. 

In the very interests of the independence of the 
service, and of its members, British and Indian, 
I deprecate this specious measure of so-called 
decentralisation, The actual blow at the indepen- 
dence of the service will be far greater and more 
permanent than the weeding out of really unfit 
members, whose number has, I think, been always 
infinitesimal. 

The only positive suggestions I have to offer as 
to this selection and cause of inefficiency are - 
embodied in my answer to question (90). 


80849 (88). To what extent are the functions 
of the Officers of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Indian Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable and, if so, in what 
directions ?7—In this Presidency they are differ- 
entiated only after an Assistant Collector has 
found his way to the Judicial branch by being 
appointed Assistant Judge, usually after about 
five years’ service, after which, except in the very 
rare cases of reversion to the Executive, he acts 
and afterwards becomes District Judge. The 
Assistant Collector here, after a short experience 
as 3rd and 2nd Class Magistrate, becomes a 
lst Class Magistrate and so remains until 
he acts and becomes Collector when he com- 
bines the fonctions of a District Magistrate. 
When selected for the Secretariat or a Com- 


_Missionership and above, he has no Magisterial 


powers and becomes a purely .executive officer 
although especially, as Commissioner, his control 
over the police largely remains and in some 
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respects, increases, as compared to that exercised 
by the Collector. The Assistant Collector, on the 
other hand, has no control over the police, as 
such, in spite of his Magisterial powers any more 
than the Deputy Collector has. 

The strong point of the system appears to me 
to be the control over the police of the Collector 
and the Commissioner under the District Police 
Act and Rules embodied in the Police Manual, 
the weak point to be, that, in virtue of this 
control, the Collector, who, and not the District 
Superintendent, is the head of the District Police, 
is not only responsible for keeping down crime and 
criminals but is also in his Magisterial capacity, 
eapable of (a) trying them as First Class Magis- 
trate, (4) and as the Appellate Court from the 
decisions of 2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates, 
(c) transferring cases under section 192 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code from any Magistrate 
to any other Magistrate legally empowered. 
This last power, I may observe, can also be exer- 
cised by Assistant Collectors in eharge of Sub- 
division, that is, within a year or so after arrival 
under the same section ; but in the case of purely 
judicial officers it is not given to the Sessions 
Court, but only to the High Court. 


The weak point may be summarised by saying 
that roughly the Collector is in a sense at once 
Prosecutor as Head of the police and also Criminal 
Judge, and the difficulty of the position igs 
enhanced in cases such as Revenue, Excise, and 
Salt, or even Forest, in which he has, in his 
revenue capacity, a direct or close interest and 
responsibility, and perhaps, also in cases where caste 
or political feeling comes in. The present lengthy 
peripatetic trials are inconvenient to everybody 
concerned, but are unavoidable without separation. 

As a matter of theory, it must, I think, be 
conceded that this dual position of Criminal Judge 
and officer responsible for, if not interested in,.a 
prosecution is not defensible, even when the 
prosecution takes place, not before himself, but 
a subordinate executive officer, such as Assistant 
or Deputy Collector or Mamlatddr. Indeed the 
position of the latter would be, in some respects, 
even more awkward. I doubt, on.the other hand, 
if any yeal prestige would be lost by a separation 
of functions, always provided that the loss would 
be of judicial functions only and wot of his 
present control over the police, especially when 
weighed against the indubitable gain in public 
confidence by the avoidance of this double invi- 
dious present combination. And so long as this 
control over the police is retained, there is no real 
weakening of the Executive. On the contrary, 
the present possible and occasional conflicts 
between the Lxecutive and the Judiciary would 
be avoided. Every judicial officer of experience 
realises in his own Judicial capacity, the import- 
ance under existing conditions of a strong, and the 
dangers of a weak executive. But, when the 
District Magistrate lapses into errors of Criminal 
law or procedure and into executive non-judicial 
acts, it 1s impossible for the Sessions Court when 
legally appealed to not to interfere or submit 
recommendations for interference by the High 
Court. 


Such, briefly, are the reasons, which lead me 
to the conclusion that Government and the 
administration would be strengthened without any 
weakening of the Executive In power and with 
increase in prestige by a complete separation of 
the Judicial} and Executive functions in thig 





Presidency and in this conclusion I think I shall 
be supported by most executive officers of 
experience. . 

The main difficulty of this separation appears 
to be financial. That, I think, could be largely, 
if not entirely, met by using the existing Civil 
judicial machinery as I detail later on. Neither 
this difficulty nor existing difficulty would, in my 
opinion, be met by having a separate District 
Magistrate and a separate subordinate criminal 
judiciaty under the Commissioner or directly 
under the Executive Secretariat. In most districts 
there would hardly be enough work certainly for 
the new District Magistrate and probably for the 
stipendiaries outside the large towns. Nor is m 
eighteen months’ experience of the Sind City 
Magistrate, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind in favour of such an experiment with all its 
cost, more especially, asI consider in a poor 
country such as India. s 


Ishould be inclined to seek a solution rather in 
the following directions, beginning from the 
bottom. In districts, where the Magisterial work 
of the téluka officers is heavy, the separation 
should set free a sufficient portion of their time to 
enlarge the taluka boundaries, without prejudice to 
their revenue work, in the existing and constantly 
improving facilities of communication, roads, or 
rail and bicycles and tongas. A reduction of two 
or three tdlukas in large districts and of one or 
twoin small districts with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of Mamlatdars will set free funds for two or 
three additional Subordinate Judges. The work - 
of the existing Subordinate Judges is un- 
equally distributed; and with these additions the 
Subordinate Judges should be able to dispose of 
most of the important work, all First Class and 
many Second Class cases, especially when invested 
with summary powers, after some experience. In 
point of probity, the work of the Subordinate 
Judges is exceedingly good and in famine periods 
their criminal work has also stood the test. 

In addition, a good deal of the 2nd Class and 
all the 3rd Class work would be done by Honorary 
Magistrates and especially by Benches of Honorary 
Magistrates. The chances of corruption are, in 
the latter case, minimised and I think, in most 
téluka towns here, it would be possible to con- 
stitute fairly satisfactory Benches. 


This would, I think, be a practicable means of 
relieving the Maémlatddérs or tdluka officers 
including their Head Kéarkdns, usually 3rd Class 
Magistrates of their Criminal Judicial work, 
without prejudice to the administration of justice 
or expense to the tax-payer. As for Sub-divi- 
sional officers many of their cases are those which 
are committed to Sessions ; important on account of 
their seriousness but in which especially with the 
present system of experienced police prosecators, 
the Magistrate, who commits the case to tha 
Sessions Court, has usually little work beyond 
recording the evidence, sufiicient to commit, the 
real trial being at Sessions. ‘This work could as 
well be done by Benches of Honorary Magistrates 
who could be empowered to commit. The other 
original work of Sub-divisional Magistrates would 
easily be managed by the Subordinate Judes. 

The stationary Magistrate who does most 
criminal work is usually the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the treasury, usually called the Huzdr 
Deputy Collector, Owing to the existeuce of the 
Municipalities at the District Head-quarters, he 
has little executive work beyond that connected 
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with income-tax, the rest of his time being taken 
ap with accounts. But again, in the Head- 
quarters town, Benches of cia! Magistrates 
and even Honcrary Magistrates of the 2nd Class 
are usually available; and, if not, as an extreme 
ease and where there would not be enough work 
for a stipendiary City Magistrate, he might be 
allowed, though it would be an anomaly, (though 
I think it would be better to appoint an additional 
Joint Subordinate Judge), to work as at present. 
As to the District Magistrate, who seldom tries 


original cases himself, the appellate power from 


2nd and 3rd Class Magistrates could be given to 
the Assistant Judge or the First Class Subordinate 
Judge, A. P. The power of transfer of cases 
from one Magistrate to another with the power 
of traneferring important 2nd Class and 8rd Class 
appeals to his own Court being given to the 
District and Sessions Judge, who has already power 
of revision and order to direct re-inquiry coequal 
with those of the District Magistrate. Purely as 
a precautionary measure similar to that empower- 
ing the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to 
exercise the powers of a First Class Magistrate, 
I should, I think, leave the District Magistrate and 
Sub-divisional Magistrates and perhaps Mém- 
latdérs their powers to take security under 
Chapter VITI, Criminal Procedure Code, to deat 
with sudden breaches of the peace, habitual 
offenders, sedition, ete. 

These suggestions I fully expect should streng- 
then the Criminal without weakening the Revenue 
or the general Executive Administration. ‘They 
could be tried experimentally in one separate 
linguistic District of each Province, for choice, 
under the supervision of Indian Sessions Judges, 
who I think, realise their importance more than 
British Sessions Judges. And they would leave 
the District Magistrate’s power of control over 
the police unaffected equally with his present 
capacity to represent the Crown in appeals to the 
High Court though the Legal Remembrancer 
from orders of Sessions and other Criminal Courts, 
The Criminal Procedure Code is now under 
amendment ; and it willl be easy to introduce the 
hecessary changes, : 

The more general aspects of the question are 
dealt with in my general note to which and to 
answer (18) of the Provincial Civil Service 
question I would refer. 

30850 (89). Have you any other suggestions 
to make under this head which are not covered by 
your answers to the above questions and to the 
questions under the heads relating to salary, leave 
and pension ?—Thesystem of confidential reports 
should be assimilated to that, which now prevails, I 
understand, in the Army. An officer, whose work 
is not satisfactory should first be warned in writing 
confidentially by his immediate superior. If his 
work does not improve within six months, a 
confidential report may be made to the Secretariat, 
but acopy should be furnished, as of right, to the 
officer reported against, to enable him to explain, if 
hecan, And the same principle should be followed 
in the case of every subsequent adverse confidential 
report. 

At present, an officer’s prospects may be blighted 
without his knowing what his defects are. In a 
service, such as the Indian Civil Service, the officers 
are entitled to the same treatment as Commissioned 

_ Officers. Thus, a person may be transferred from 
one branch to the other without knowing the exact 
reason and being left to guess it. 


30851 (90). Please see the two statements: 
contained in Appendix VIII to these questions 
showing the various rates of pay drawn by officers 
holding posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre and 
the grading of each class of post for the different 
provinces, and say whether they are correct for your 
Province ?—I believe, correct. 

30852 (92). Are the present rates of pay and 
grading suitable? If not, what alterations do you 
recommend ?—Please see the answer to question 
(64). The-Judicial branch is at a hopeless dis. 
advantage whether as compared to the Executive, in 
this Province or to the Judicial in other Provinces. 
It appears to have lostthe membership of the Execu- 
tive Couneil ; and, (althoagh the present incumbent 
of the post of the Secretary, Judicial Department, 
belongs to that Department) the post has also 
been usually filled from the Executive. The Legal 
Remembrancership has been dignified lately with 
the name of Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department, and is an onerous post. But, the pay 
attached to it is Rs. 2,500, involving moves to 
Bombay, Poona and Mahdbleshwar, so that the 
inducement toan officer who is permanent 3rd 
grade Judge and acting 2nd grade Judge on 
Rs. 2,255 is little or nil. Besides, the inequalities ap- 
parent from the statemert CC. the political posts 
are always filled up also from the Executive. ‘Thus, 
at present, one officer, Mr. Sladen, is Agent to the 
Governor in KAthidwéar on Re, 3,000, though he has 
never previously served in the Political Department. 
Similarly another, Mr. L. Robertson also neve 
before in the Political Department is Administrator. 
Jundgad, on the same pay (Rs. 3,000) though his 
service dates from November 1893 while the seniox 
Judge, Ist grade, on Rs. 2,500 dates fram 1887. 
Again, the office of Inspector-General of Police has 
been held before by-an Executive but never by a 
Judicial member of the Service. 

The conclusion is that the number of executive 
district charges is greater than of the Judicial : 
and that apart from purely Judicial posts, such ag 
the High Court Judgeships (in which tha Chief 
Justice has a say) and Judicial Commissiouerships 
in Sind, the Executive as being Specialists in none 
are considered to be experts in all branches of the 
administration political, police, municipal and even 
educational as was lately the case in Bengal (Mr. 
Earle), and has happened here many years ago (Mr. 
Lee-Warner), and even for the Judicial Secretary. 
ship and Membership of Council, though he may 
never have done any Judicial work apart from a few 
years as Magistrate. The Judge, having taken 
to law, is fit for nothing not purely legal, not even 
the Secretariat or the Council. 

The only recommendation, I can suggest, is that 
the posts of Memter of Council! and the Judicial 
Secretary should be reserved for the Judicial 
Service as without that the Judicial will never 
regain their due place but will always be cversha- 
dowed, and the Local Government be to all intents 


,and purposes, Executive but always nona-judicial 


and that the seale of pay be raised here as in Bengal 
and Madras. These recommendations are made 
upon the assumption that the present system of 
recruitment, &c., of the Indian Civil Service is 
substantially maintained. 

30853 (93). If any dissatisfaction is felt, does 
it relate to the pay or grading of the higher or 
lower posts or to both?—As faras the Judicial is 
concerned, to both. The Assistant Judge loses his 
permanent travelling and tentage allowance, which 
though not supposed to be, is actually a source of 
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profit. Fifteen years do not suffice to obtain a 
permanent District Judgeship, eg., Mr. C. V. 
Vernon, No. 71 in the list. Eleven years do not 
suffice to obtain an acting District Judgeship, e. g., 
No. 101 on the list. Twenty years do not suffice 
to rise to the 2nd grade, myself (No. 44). I am not 
able to compare this with other Provinces ; but the 
Executive in this Province fare somewhat better for 
the lower as the corresponding numbers for the 
Executive appear to be No. 66, No. 107, No. 45 
and far better for the pick of posts: [wide my 
answers to questions (65) and (92)]. 

80854 (94), Do you consider it desirable that 
there should he uniformity of payment for similar 
kinds of work in all the provinces, and does any 
dissatisfaction on this score exist in your province, 
and if so, what ?-—Same work, same pay, at least 
in the same Service is a rule few will dispute. The 
Bombay Judicial,as Appendix VIII CC. shews, 
are rightly dissatisfied, when they compare their 
pay with those of other Provinces, such as Madras 
and Bengal. 

80855 (95). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions? Should such abolition apply to officers 
already employed or be restricted to future 
entrants ?—It should be abolished unconditionally 
once for all, in the case of all officers... No 
member joining has troubled to inquire about. it 
or joins upon its expectations ; on the contrary, he 
is much more familiar with the falling Rupee 
while he has probably never heard of exchange 
compensation. Government will get the same 
servants, compensations or no compensations, and 
the salary need not be revised, especially, as the 
persons now joining know the falling Rupee and 
enter the Service with no expectation of its 
rising. 

So much from the point of view of India, which 
will naturally be the main point of view of Govern- 
ment as an employer. From the point of view of 
the Indian members of the Service, it is also a 
differential bounty to the British members sought 
to be justified by the fact that these latter remit 
to England. 

As to the further ground that Indian members 
of the Indian Civil Service do not remit, and, 
therefore, should not get it, I would observe that 
it appears desirable on principle for the employer 
to inquire rather how his employé dogs his work 
than to trouble about the manner in which his 
employé spends his pay, and then to divide the 
employés by means of a colour line, and give a 
bounty to the one side, 


It would be difficult, without entermg into 
personalities, to raise the general question of 
private expenditure by the British and the Indian 
members of the Service, But, the latter invariably 
adopt the same standard of living as the former. 
They think it their duty to maintain social rela- 
tions with their own countrymen as with English- 
men and “tke station”; and they are usually 
asked to and do contribute mach more largely to 
local deserving charities. There is really not 
rouch more room for saving by Indians, I am 
sorry to say, than by the British members of the 
Service, and the former have little hope of 
selection above a district. 

30856 (96). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
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similar increase of salary to those members of the: 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance?—-I am in favour of unconditional 
abolition without permanent increase of salaries ; 
and under the existing financial conditions of India, 
and in view of the opinion, not only non-official, but 
among the other Imperial services that the Service 
uses its power forits own pecuniary benefit. I 
trust that the Service will not ask for the commu- 
tation of the compensation into a permanent 
increase and a burden upon the country. 

If nevertheless, such a permanent increase of 
salary is given to the British members, it would be 
difficult without perpetuating the colour line, to 
confine it to them.. On the desirability or others 
wise of this perpetuation by Government, I offer 
no opinion. 

30857 (97). How does the system of acting 
allowances work in the case of officers selected to 
officiate in appointments involving increased 
responsibility ? Is it productive of any inconve- 
nience aid have you any suggestion to make on the 
subject ?—The system works well in the case of 
acting appointments for officers proceeding on long 
leave, as the rule of acting by seniority obtains, 
In the case of acting appointments for officers. 
proceeding on short leave, usually three months, 
or occasionally Jess, the rule in this Presidency is 
to appoint the nearest man, usually the man on 
the spot and not to transfer for so short a period. 
the senior man, entitled to act, as used to be done: 
in Burma. Short transfers, involving joining time 
to and from distances such as Karwar to 
Ahmedabad (if not to Sukkur) would, undoubtedly, 
cause the administration inconvenience, 


The Bombay system, therefore, appears to me 
upon public grounds better than the Burma. 
system, though it, undoubtedly, involves hardship 
on the man entitled to act by seniority. The 
only suggestion I could offer, though it is not. 
in all respects satisfactory in such cases, is that 
the system of personal pay should obtain, that is, 
that the acting pay should go to the senior man 
though the acting work is done by the nearest 
man, Itis an unsatisfactory suggestion as the 
man who does the work does not get the pay. 
But all said and done, one man only can get thie 
acting allowance; and I think the junior man 
would not mind the increased power even with 
the responsibility and without the pay or would 
mind it less than the senior man feels, perhaps 
needs, the additional pay. The time-scale 
suggested in question (99) might render this 
suggestion less necessary. 


30858 (98). How is the system of officiating 
grade promotions, where there is no change of duties, 
actually worked? Is the system convenient in the 
interests both of the Government and of the officers. 
of theService? Have you any recommendations 
to make for its alterations The present system. 
appears to be convenient to all. The only question 
in this Province, as to which doubt exists, is as to 
the two First Grade Judgeships on Rs, 2,500 
excluding the Legal Remembrancership. There 
was al impression in the service that these two. 
were to be filled up by selection; and one Indian 
officer, now retired (Mr. Khareghat) was expressly 
informed, I understand, to that effect and super- 
seded when his turn came for the First Grade, 
though he had acted as a High Court Judge, on the 
ground that Government did not consider him fit 
for a permanent High Court Judgeship and could 


‘not, therefore, promote him to the First Grade, 
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Since then, however, promotions to this erade, both 


permanent and acting, both of Indian and of British 
members, have been made by seniority and not, 
apparently, by selection. It might be well to set 
at rest the doubt on this point and as to Judicial 
Commissionerships in Sind, as Government have 
set at rest the doubt as to Commissionerships and 
to High Court Judgeships, which are understood 
to be made by selection. 

30859 (99). What is your opinion regarding the 
substitution for the existing graded system of 
promotion of a time-scale of salary ? If you are 
in favour of a time-scale, shouid it be restricted to 
the lower grades of the service or not ?—I am in 
favour of a time-scale for Assistant Collectors and 
Assistant Judges over ten years’ total service, when 
they are not acting, though considered fit, in charge 
of districts. I would suggest Rs. 1,100 as a 
suitable salary, as it used to be for the Assistant 
Judges with Fuli Powers, Broach, Bijapur and the 
Joint Judges, Thana, Ahmedabad and Shikarpur. 

30860 (100). Asan alternative do you recom- 
mend a system by which each main class of 
appointment would have a separate time-scale ?— 


0. 
30861 (103). If you are in favour of a 
time-scale of pay, how would you secure that the 
recruitment of junior officers is restricted to.the 
number likely to be promoted in a reasonable time 
to posts of independent responsibility, and do you 
or do you not consider it desirable that all members 
of the Indian Civil Service should have the prospect 
of rising to such posts within a fixed time ?—My 
suggestion in the answers to questions (97) and 
(99), limited as it is, would not, if I am right, 
affect the recruitment or probable promotion. 
30862 (104). Turning now to the gase of 
the Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provin- 
cial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds of 
the pay drawn in the same posts by members of 
the Indian Civil Survice? If not, what rate do 
you suggest for the various grades of the service ? 
—I disapprove of the distinction as being (i) unfair 
to the officers of the Provincial Civil Service, who 
may justly claim the same pay for the same work 
and responsibilities ; (tij bad for the real and ulti- 
mate interests and name of the Indian Civil Service 
who are accused of being selfish monopolists, 
drawing more pay for same work; ( iii) the accentua~ 
‘tion and perpetuation of the distinction between 
the two services, which, even though it is not 
practicable to amalgamate, the tendency in the 
interests of the Empire and of India, should be, in 
my opinion, to draw nearer rather than keep the 
Indian Civil Service as a separate superior caste as 
at present. My actual proposals are summarised in 
my general note-and in my answers to the Provin- 
cial Civil Service questions. I accept, however, 
for practical reasons, especially those of economy to 
the country, the two-thirds scale. 


30863 (106). Is there any reason to suppose 
that officers of the Indian Civil Service take 
more or less leave of any particular kind than 
they did 5,10, 15, or 20 years ago? If so, to what 
is this due ?—Statistics are not available to me; but 
partly owing to the facilities of the steamship and 
the Suez Canal, partly to the dictates of fashion led 
by the Englishwoman in India, I am under the 
impression that the tendency nowadays is to 
take all the leave available and to spend it in 
Europe, even the shortest periods. 


Mr. G.D., ee 


a a’ 


80864 (107). Is all the leave on full pay 
due to them ordinarily taken by officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if not, what are the 
reasons? Is the amount which can be earned in 
your opinion suitable? If not, what alternative 
arrangement do you suggest?—-All the leave on 
full pay due is usually taken, accumnlated as 
far as possible up to combined leave for six months. 
The amount which can be earned is, I think, 
suitable, 

30865 (108). Is all the furlough due to 
them ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian 
Civil Service? Is it necessary to allow for as 
much furlough as is permissible by the present 
rules? If not, what change do you suggest ?— 
Furlough due is ordinarily taken, subject to finan- 
cial considerations on the part of individuals. The 
present furlough is, I think, necessary. 

30866 (109). Do you consider that the rates 
of furlough allowances are suitable? If not what 
changes do you recommend ? — The rates are suitable. 

30867 (110). Do you recommend any change 
in the concession, granted in 1898, under which 
leave allowance expressed in rupees, other than 
privilege leave allowances, issued at the Home 
Treasury, or in a colony with a gold standard of 
currency, are issued in sterling at the privilege 
rateof exchange of 1s. 6d. the rupee? If a0, 
what change ?—The change I recommend is that, 
subject to the minimum furlough allowance of 
£500 at Is. 4d, 7.2. Re, 686 annas 12 pies 8, the 
furlough leave allowance should be half the three 
years’ average at 1s. 4d. the rupee, independently of 
the place where the leave is spent or the allowance 
is drawn. The present concession, so called, is a 
direct bounty to induce officers to spend their leave 
out of India. With the present day facilities to 
spend leave in Kashmir or hill-stations and recoup 
health there, officers should, if not be encouraged, 
to spend leave in India, at least not be discour= 
aged from doing soand adding to their knowledge 
of India. I have not noticed any addition of 
“ liberal ” ideas from these visits to England ; and I 
think the old Anglo-Indian feeling of India as the 
place to work in and if need be, todiein, was better 
for the service and for the country and the Empire 
than the present-day tendency to regard India as 
the land of exile whence to rush “Home” on the 
slightest pretext. 

30868 (111). Do you consider that the 
maximum and minimum limits of leave allowances 
at present fixed are suitable ? Do you recommend 
any change in the alternative rates fixed in sterling 
and in rupees, and if so, what change ?—The maxi- 
mum and minimum rates are suitable and should 
be paid at 1s, 4d. the rupee—practically, the normal 
market rate. 

30869 (112), Have you any reconimenda- 
tion to make in regard to special leave, extraordi- 
nary leave without allowances, and other forms of 
leave? Do you consider that the present condi- 
tions governing these kinds of leave, and the leave 
allowances admissible, are suitable ?—The present 
conditions are suitable ; and I have no changes to 
recommend, 


80870 (114). In particular, are they a eontri- 
butory cause of excessive transfers of officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, and if so, how ean thig 
difficulty be met ?—This ayain is 3 question rather 
for the Local Governmeit. My suggestions are 
stated in the answers to questions (97) and (99). 

30871 (115). Do any of the present leave 
rules press hardly in any way on officers of the 
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Indian Civil Service themselves and, if so, in what 
respects? What is, in your opinion, the appro- 
priate remedy ?—I would sugvest as a broad 
principle and test of the appropriateness of leave 
rules thatall kinds of leave (other than easual 
leave) should be allowed to be joined up to a 
maximum of ¢wo years, so long as the work does 
not suffer or extra expense is not caused to Gov- 
ernment by such joining, The joining of privilege 
leave to furlough and (by Judges) of the holidays 
or the vacations may be extended by their being 
allowed to join both, subject to these conditions. 
Similarly, ofticers of other departments may be 
allowed to join holidays, such as Christmas. 

30872 (117). Have you any other pro- 
posals to make in regard to the conditions of leave 
not covered by your answers to the above 

uestions ?—No, 

30878 (118). Is the present system of equal 
annuities to all members of the Indian Civil Service 
generally accepted as satisfactory by the Govern- 
ment and by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service [—As far as I know, yes. 

30874 (119). Would a non-contributory 
system of superannuation pensions, varying in 
amount with the amount of salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, be preferable in the interests 
either of the Government or of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service ?-—I believe not. 

30875 (120), Assuming the maintenance. of 
the annuity system, do you suggest any modifis 
cations in its detailed working, and, if so, what, 
and for what reasons? —Apart from actuarial 
inquiries as to the average amount contributed T 
would suggest that the Pension Rules should 
approximate to the Military Rules such as the 
Indian Medical Service or Public Works Depart- 
ment and also provide for proportionate pensions 
after (a) 15 years’ service, (4) 20 years’ service 
including 84 per cent. active service of those not 
actually incapacitated by medieal certificate but 
desirous, for other reasons, of retiring. 


30876 (121). In particular, what is your 
opinion of the arrangement by which members 
of the Indian Civil Service, who are appointed 
Judges of High Courts, obtain special pensions of 
£1,200 a year after 114 years’ actual service as 
Judges? Do you recommend any change in the 
present conditions?—As they have practically 
lost the Executive Councillorship, the period of 
114 years should be curtailed to 5? years and they 
may be compulsorily retired at the end of this 
period or on attaining 55 years, whichever is later. 

30877 (122). Do you consider that a 
similar system should be applied to the cases of 
High Executive Officers, and if so, to which ? 
Please state the amount of pension and the condi- 
tions which you recommend as suitable ?>—No; 
the present system may continue. 


30878 (128), Assuming the substitution of 
a non-contributory system of superannuation 
pensions vatying in amount with the amount of 
salary drawn at the time of retirement, please 
describe the system that you recommend ?—In 
the absence of actuarial information, 1 have no 
remarks to offer except that the pension of 
£1,000, the main attraction at present of the 
service, if lessened, directly or indirectly, will 
probably, in my opinion, affect the service _preju- 
dicially. It is actually one of the present induce- 
ments to jom; and most men are in blissful 
ignoranee, till they have joined, that a good part 
of it is self-contributed. 


ae 


30879 (124). Do you recommend the intro- 
duction of a system of reduced pensions for such 
officers as may be found to be inefficient but 
whom it would be difficalt to retire w.thout some 
provision for their subsistence ? If so, what do 
you suggest ?—£500 a year is the minimum I 


Yecommend, but as said above [questions (97) 


and (99)], 1 do not think the power of compulsory 
retirement could be vested in Local Governments, 
without prejudice to the independence of the service. 

80880 (125). Do you consider the existing 
pension rules suitable in the interests both of the 
Government and of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service? In particular, what is your opinion 
of the present rules regulating voluntary and 
compulsory retirement ?—The present rules are 
all suitable. 

30881 (127). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of Statutory Civi-+ 
lians? If not, what do you suggest ?—I approve. 

30882 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provineial Civil Services holding listed-posts? If 
not, what do you suggest ? —I approve. 

30883 (129). Do you accept assatisfactory the 
regulations of the Indian Family Pension Fund, 
or have you any suggestions to make either for 
their abolition or for their alteration? Have you 
any proposals to make in regard to the present 
methods of working such regulations?——I am not 
admitted to the Family Pension Fund and have no 

roposals to make, 

30884 (130). In particular, do you approve of 
the exclusion from their benefits of “ Natives of 
India,’ who are members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, under what conditions would you 
admit them, having regard to the main differences 
between their social conditions and those of the 
European members on which the present system is 
based ?—I, naturally, disapprove; and, though, 
personally, it is too late for me to join, having 
regard to the fact that two or three Indians have 
been allowed to join, would suggest that they he 
admitted, upon condition that they forfeit all right 
to their contributions or to the benefits of the 
Fund if they marry a second wife during the life- 
time and validity of the marriage with a previous 
wife, which, as a matter of fact, no one has done or 
is likely to do. 

30885 (131). Do you recommend that such 
admission should be optional or compulsory P= 
Compulsory. 

304886 (182). If you do not approve their admis - 
sion to the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund, do you recommend the formation of a 
separate Family Pension Fund ?—No. 

30887 (134). Have you any criticisms to make 
on the facilities at present offered (a) to statutory 
civilians ; (4) to membars of the Provincial Civil 
Services holding listed posts; for providing for 
their families against their decease ?—No. 

30888 (136), Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
please state what alternative oryanization you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you suit- 
able.—Yes, I am fairly satistied.. 


Written Answers relating to the Provinetal 
Civil Service. 


. 80889 (1). Please refer to Government of India 
Resolution No, 1046-1058, dated the L9th August 
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1910, defining the general conditions which should 
govern recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, 
and reproduced as Appendix A. Are these condi- 
tions suitable, or have you any recommendations to 
make for their alteration ?—-Even at the risk of 
being misunderstood, I think it my duty to offer 
the following observations :— 

Paragraph 3, Rule I: ‘Of the different classes 
of the community ’ appears to mean by its working 
different castes and creeds, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Lingayat, Indian Christians, the domiciled com- 
munity, each being treated as a class. If so, the 
rule should be clearly so stated, So understood, 
I think the principle of representation of castes 
unsound in theory. Whatever its applicability to 
political legislative representation, its extension to 
administration, executive or judicial, assumes that 
the latter is mainly a question of loaves and fishes 
and a right on the part of each community to 
share in them. On the other hand, it is expedient 
in the interests of the community to prevent 
monopoly by any caste of an ordinary lower post 
of administration; but the principle and the 
expediency have both less application, the higher 
the post. I would, therefore, insert the words 
“where neceseary’ after the words ‘on the other ’, 

I have gone into the poimt further in my 
general note. Here to obviate misconstruction,)I 
may say at once that the weak point in the present 


- Provincial Service appears to me to be not that 


there are not some of all castes or creeds but that 
there are too few of the agricultural castes, which 
are the backbone of each Province, Hindu in some 
parts, Muhammadan in others, such as Sind. 
Government should direct its efforts to get more 
Marathé Deputy Collectors (and Mémlatdérs and 
Subordinate Judges) for the Mardthi-speaking 
Districts, more patidars for Gujarét, more of the 
Sindi Mahomedan agricultural class in Sind, and 
soon. Thus, the Havig Bréhmans, who are the 
best cultivators in Candrdé, deserve encouragement 
as cultivators and not discouragement as Brahmans, 
The addition of this element should be, in my 
opinion, the aim of the administration, and not a 
vain attempt at the representation of all castes and 
creeds in the Provincial Civil Service or even the 
negative indiscriminate motto ‘No Brahmans need 
apply’ which has been openly proclaimed by some 
and is being acted upon by more officers, for all 
posts from the Provincial Civil Service downwards. 
In Maharashtra, the administration derives little 
or no particular strength from the presence in it of 
Parsis or Jews or Eurasians or Muhammadans or 
Lingayats or Brahmans, as such. On the other 
hand, it would derive strength from the presence 
in it of the agricultural Maratha Kunbi, not the 


. old Maratha families, whether of the five families 


(“ Pachkul’’) or the ninety-six so-called aristo= 
eratic families or even of the class of mixed 
Maratha blood whose claim to be Marathas is 
denied by the latter and who are not Kunbis. 
Actually, the English educated class among so- 
called Marathas consists of this last. 


To secure this object, Government should give 


. every facility, not only for free studentships but 


also fur scholarships for the Agricultural degree 
and reserve to themselves the power of nomination 
of one quarter of the Lower Provincial Civil Service 
Cadre until such time as the agricultural castes 
have progressed sufficiently in English education— 
a matter of one or two generations with proper care. 
Subject to these observations, I should like, 
ceteris paribus, all castes and creeds to qualify and 
to obtain posts, but upon fitness, not upon caste, 


Again as to the Brahman monopoly, the war 
against which, as far as I know, has commenced and 
grown with the political, especially the extremist 
agitation in. the Dekkan, the indiscriminate 
use of the term Brahmans, even in Maharashtra, 
overlooks the important sociological fact that the 
Chitpavan is entirely distinct from the other castes 
of Brahmans, that the Deshasthas are sub-divided 
into Rigvedi and Yajurvedi, real castes in the 
sense that no intermarriage ever takes place. 
Whether it is wise even to declare war upon the 
Chitpavan caste as such because of the sins or 
crimes of Tilak or the Nasik murderers, appears to 
be at least debatable. That it is unwise to 
do so against Brahmans indiscriminately appears to 
me to be certain, no less than the manner in which 
it is said to be done. Itis one thing to try and 
uproot a caste clique in any office, whether Amil, 
Chitpavan, Sarasvat or Nagar, and introdace fresh 
blood upon the broad ground of the abuse spring- 
ing from caste monopoly. It is quite another 
thing to supersede deserving Chitpavans from 
members of the Provincial Civil Service down to 
clerks by less deserving men, because the former 
have the misfortune to be Chitpavans, as is a 
common complaint, but to what extent justified, 
I cannot say. As a matter of fact the Chitpavan 
usually makes the best clerk and often the best 
Subordinate Judge and Mamlatdar, 

The same remarks apply in the case of Gujarat, 
the Canarese-speaking Districts and Sind. 

I would, therefore, suggest that paragraph 3, 
Rule I, of Appendix A should stand as follows : 

I. The rules must be adapted, on the one hand 
to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, and, 
on the other, to secure, where necessary, the due 
representation of the agricultural classes of the 
Province, 

Similarly, in II (4) the weak point in the present 
system is that an officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service is not only most useful in the districts 
where his mother tongue is spoken, but is often of 
little use in those where it is not. This is best 
exemplified in the case of Sind ; but it really holds 
good of each of the four lingual tracts of the 
Presidency. Recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should be, therefore, really upon the basis 
of a separate Cadre for each of these tracts ; though 
for the purpose of promotions only (not of trans- 
fer) all the Cadres may be lumped together. Rule 
II (4) might be amended in this sense. 

These remarks apply to the whole Provincial 
Service. 

30890 (2). Please supply a copy of the Rules 
for the Recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
in force in your Province. Are these rules suit- 
able, or have you any recommendations to make 
for their alteration ?—I would divide both branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service into two, a higher 
and a lower. 


The Higher should be recruited entirely by the 
same open competition (a) for the Judicial, from 
B.A., LL.B’s, (4) for the Executive, from M.A.’s 
or B.A.’s, the former should begin from Rs. 200, 
the latter from Rs. 250 and after Rs. 500 should be 
promoted by selection, so as to obtain one of the 
listed higher posts, that is charge of a District after 
about 15 years, with eligibility to a Commissioner- 
ship and a High Court Judgeship. 

The Judicial branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin as at present on Rs. 150: 
one-half nominated by the High Court upon the 
reports of the District Judges from ministerial 
officers who have passed the High Court Pleader’s 
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Examination before 85, and from practising 
pleaders, one-half to be nomirated by Government 
from B.A, LUL.B’s or High Court Pleaders 
chiefly from the agricultural classes. 

The Ixecutive branch of the Lower Provincial 
Civil Service should begin asat present on Re. 150, 
one-half to be nominated by the Commissioner upon 
the reports of Collectors of ministerial English 
knowing officers who have passed the Departmental 
Examinations before 35, one-half to be nominated 
by Government chiefly from the agricultural 
classes, 

As to the lingual basis of the recruitment please 
see question (1): whether for the Higher or the 
Lower Provincial Civil Service, the candidates’ 
mother tongue should be that of the District in 
which he is to serve, e.g. Parsi and Gujarathi 
Muhammadans would come in the Gujarath cadre, 
Deccani and Konkni Muhammadans in the Marathi 
cadre, Lingayat in the Canarese, Amils as Sindhis, 
and go on. 

As to the nature of the competitive examination 
I think it should be in the main the same for both, 
for judicial and execative. A high standard of 
modern English from Shakespeare, the Bible, 
Milton to Tennyson, testing mainly the ability to 
write and to speak good English, Indian and 
English History (including Geography), elementary 
Economics applied to Indian conditions, elementary 
Political Science (Professor Jenk’s little primer, for 
instance), administrative and the revenue and 
judicial systems, the Indian Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Evidence Act 
and the modern vernacular, with, as optional sub- 
jects, Persian or Arabic for Hindu candidates, 
Sanskrit for non-Hindus. 

The reasons for the identity of course are ag 
follows. The fact that the competition is open 
only to B,A.’s for the executive and for B.A,, 
LL.B.’s for the judicial, secures the necessary pre- 
liminary standard of general education for all, and 
also of legal education for the judiciary, In 
addition, the candidate should possess that broader 
knowledge of History, Economics, Politics, and 
general administration, especially revenue and 
judicial, which would enable him to realise the 
nature of his work and its place in the State. The 
elementary Criminal Law and that of evidence is 
necessary for the executive; and the former also 
for the civil judiciary in times of famine, etc., when 
they have to do magisterial work, besides which 
they have already studied these subjects for their 
LL.B. or BL. as it is called in some Provinces. 
As for the optional subjects, I am of opinion that a 
Hindu officer who knows Arabic or Persian and a 
non- Hindu officer who knows Sanskrit will be better 
able to understand and will often command more 
respect from those not of his religion. This should 
be at present not made compulsory; but should 
be encouraged and left optional, not by giving 
Hindus the natural option of Sanskrit and non- 
Hindus of Persian or Arabic but in the converse 
sense. 

30891 (7). To what extent are non-residents of 
the Province employed in your’ Provincial Civil 
Service? Do you consider that only residents of 
the Province should ordinarily be recruited ?—The 
Loeal Government is in a better position to answer 
the former question. To the latter, I shoald say 
“Yes” for the reasons stated in the answer to 
question (1). 

30892 (9). What is the system of training and 
prokation adopted for officers of the Provincial 
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Civil Service? Do you consider it satisfactory, 
and, if not, what alterations do you reeommend ?~ 
Except that in the exeeutive, candidates undergo 
a short training at the Treasury and that Sub- 
ordinate Judges on probation are usually, not 
always, placed first as Joint Subordinate Judges, 
there is, I believe, no other system of training. In 
the case of the judiciary, [ do not think any 
further training has been found necessary, as the 
choice is confined to LL.B’s or High Court 
Pleaders, practically the former. Nor doI think 
any further training necessary in the case of the 
executive, if they are required to pass the examin= 
ation I have outlined in question (2), except that 
IT think, they should be required to pass three weeks 
learning treasury and accounts and doing magis- 
terial work, three months on tour (with an 
experienced Deputy Collector) exercising 3rd class 
magisterial powers and trying cases under his 
supervision, three months with an experienced 
Mémlatdér, understanding taluka work and six 
months to a year in actual sole charge of a non- 
head-quarters taluka, brigaded with an ex- 
perienced Head Karkun exercising 2nd class 
magisterial powers. At the end of this period, 
they may, if fit, be invested with Ist class 
magisterial powers and placed in charge of a sub- 
division. 

I consider, however, that the junior Deputy 
Collector should have a five years’ good experience 
of charge of a taluka, as I consider also that the 
Mémlatdar’s status, especially his dependence upon 
Commissioners and Collectors, and pay should 
improve if the administration is to improve. I 
therefore advocate that the Provincial Civil 
Service should begin from the lst grade Mémlat- 
d&r on Rs, 250 and not on a Deputy Collector on 
Rs, 300, but that the three Seales should be so 
recruited and the appointments so numbered that 
he should after five years be reasonably certain of 
a Deputy Collectorship. I would refer to my 
general note and to question (11). 

30893 (10). Is the existing system of Departe 
mental examinations suitable, and, if not, what 
changes do you recommend ?—Suitable, but see 
answers to questions (1) and (2). 

80894 (11). Do you consider that any change 
should be made in the classes of offices and appoint- 
ments at present included in your Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I consider that the Mémlatdérs from the 
lst grade (Rs, 250 and upwards) should be taken 
up in the Provincial Civil Service. They are the 
basis of the executive administration. ‘The level 
of probity and education among them has risen in 
the last generation, Their present start, Rs. 150 
with little hope of rising beyond Rs, 250, is too 
low, and compares unfavourably with the judicial. 
This standard can and should be raised by the 
change proposed, which will encourage almost as 
good a class of men to join the executive as now 
available for the judicial. 


30895 (15). What is the annual rate of recruit- 
ment and how is it fixed? Has it worked well in 
practice and does it secure an even flow of pro- 
motion ?—This is for the Local Government to say. 
I have heard complaints by judicial members of 
the Provincial Civil Service as follows:—(i) the 
start of Rs. 150 is too low, (ii) the promotion up 
to Rs. 300 is too long in coming; and similar 
complaints from Mémlatdars. 

30896 (16), To what extent is any system of 
selection for appointments to the higher grades 
enforced? Is any change of practice required in 
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this respect ?—Promotion to Rs, 500 and above is 
“made by selection in the sense that the opinion of 
the Collector and Commissioner, I believe, in the 
case of the executive, and of the District Judge 
and the High Court in the case of the judicial, is 
asked and usually acted upon. In the case of the 
judiciary, the system works well, and I have not 

eard complaints. In the case of the executive, 
I have heard that — 

(i) officers serving immediately under Com- 
missioners, such as their Assistants, are often 
selected probably because they have better chance 
of their good work coming personally to the 
Commissioners’ notice ; 

(ii) Europeans and Eurasians and occasionally 
Parsis and Muhammadans are selected and the 
others, especially Hindus, put back upon racial 
grounds. 

I am quite unable to say what justification there 
is for either complaint. 

80x97 (17). Are you satisfied that under the 

‘existing system of promotion the interests of 
individual offeers and of the Administration are 
duly reconciled, and have you any suggestions to 
make regarding it, particularly on the subjects of 
selection for higher appointments and of the com- 
_pulsory retirement of inefficient officers ?—~I have 
no opinion to offer and no suggestions to make, 
such as an independent member of the Provincial 
Civil Service would offer. As far as I have heard 
there is no complaint on the part of the judiciary 
beyond that in question (15). 


80898 (18). To what extent are the fune- 
tions of the officers of the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service differ- 

. entiated ? Is any change desirable, and, if so, in 
what direction?—The Deputy Collectors (and 
Mamlatdérs) have magisterial powers, at first 2nd 
class and later, Ist class. In famine times, on the 
other hand, Subordinate Judges are invested with 
Ist class magisterial powers in order to leave the 
executive officers eutirely free for their executive 
duties. 

I am in favour of a complete separation of these 
functions in the case of the executive, except that 
Deputy Collectors may continue to exercise 
powers under Chapter VIII of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure. ‘he other criminal work now 
done by them could be done partly by Subordinate 
Judges, who, after working as 2nd class magis- 
trates for 3 years, could work as Ist class magis- 
trates and purtly by honorary magistrates and 
benches of honorary magistrates invested with 
2nd class powers and power to commit cases, and 
stationed always at each taluka and petha head- 
quarters, and, where men are available, elsewhere 
in the taluka. ‘The latter could give such appre- 

. ciable relief that no very serious burden need be 
thrown upon Subordinate Judges, the Ist class 
cases pure and simple being comparatively few. 
The saving cf time so effected to Mamlatddrs and 
Head Karktins should enable the enlargement of 
taluka limits so as to reduce one Mamlatddr in a 
small District, two in a larger District, and to 
enable a City Magistrate to be appointed at head- 
quarters to do the magisterial work, at present 
usually done by the Huztr Deputy Collector, ¢.¢., 
one in charge of the District Treasury. Where 
there is no Assistant Judge with appellate powers, 
the First Class Subordinate Judge (Appellate 
Powers) could be Assistant Judge and be em- 
powered fo hear appeals from 2nd and 3rd class 
magistrates. In the course of time, proved 
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honorary magistrates and benches of honorary 
magistrates could be given firat class and sum- 
mary powers under Chapter XXII of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The experience of the criminal work of Sub- 
ordinate Judges in famine times and of those 
selected for the listed posts is entirely in favour of 
the probable success of this proposal; and their 
civil work will gain by losing any excessive 
tendency to technicality to which it may be in- 
clined. 

30899 (19). Are you satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangements by which certain posts, ordi- 
narily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appointments 
to these posts suitable? If not, what alterations 
do you suggest ?—As regards the executive, the 
presence of two Statutory Civilians as Collectors 
has led to the short acting appointment as Collector, 
I believe, on two occasions of a senior member of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The data are, there 
fore, insufficient to form an opinion, 

As regards the judicial, having had personal 
experience of the work of almost all the members 
selected, I am glad to place on record (with one 
possible exception where a member of the executive 
was selected for the judicial) the exceedingly good 
results which justify the existing arrangements 
and system. As regards civil work, this was to 
be expected, But even as regards criminal work, 
where the result might well have been more doubtful 
from the previous inexperience of the officers 
selected, they have justified their choice, 
eveo, when placed in heavy districts and amid 
circumstances of some difficulty, such as previous 
work..in the same district in a subordinate capacity 
cr amone strong influences of their own caste. 

The only alteration, I would suggest, is that an 
executive officer should not be selected for a judicial 
listed post or vice versd ; and that while the Judis 
cial Member of Council should continue to select, 
the High Conrt should be consulted and given a 
practical power of veto if the selection appears to 
them too hazardous, 


30900 (20). Are you satisfied with the 
system by which most of the inferior listed-posts 
are merged in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what change would you suggest ?—This 
presidency (vide Appendix V) shews only 3 Assist- 
aut Judgeships, open to the Provincial Civil 
Service as inferior listed posts, a mistake apparent- 
ly, as the total of inferior listed posts is shewn as 
11. There is an omission of 4 against the Small 
Causes Court Judgeships and perhaps 1 azainst 
the Assistant Settlement Officer, which, however, 
appears to be a temporary post (vide page 77a of 
the Bombay Quarterly Civil List corrected up to 
Ist October 1912), But even so, I am unable to 
account for 3 more posts to bring the total of 
inferior listed posts up to 11. 

The Bombay Provincial Civil Service appears - 
to me to be not less competent than the Provincial 
Civil Service in other Provinces. I suggest that 
they should be given in the superior posts out of 
the total cadre, eligibility to 1 High Court Judge- 
ship, one-third Heads of Districts and one-half of 
the District Judgeships. I am against giving 
them either the Talukdéri Settlement Officer or 
the Registrarship, Appellate Side, High Court, 
the latter an appointment whick the Chief 
Justice might give to an Indian Civil Servant or 
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a Provincial Civil Servant as be deems fit. In 
the inferior posts, I should add an Under Secre- 
tary to Government and a proportional number of 
Assistant Judges, and the Registrarship of Co- 
operative Societies, 

30901 (21). Are you satisfied with the present 
‘designation “the Provincial Civil Service ?” If 
not, what would you suggest?—I think the 
designation suitable enough. If the members of 
the Provincial Civil Service prefer that of their 
Provinces, ¢. g., Bombay Civil Service or Madras 
Civil Service, I see no objection to their wish 
being gratified. 

80902 (22). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the trovincial Services as regards 
salary should be adjusted by a consideration of the- 
terms necessary to secure locally the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what principle do you recommend ?—I accept the 
principle. 

80903 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualificae 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend? —I recommend 
that the Subordinate Judge should, when confirm=- 
ed, begin on Rs. 200. 

30904 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are not 
made in the Provincial Civil Service? If hot, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service ean 
answer this question better. I have heard no 
complaints, 

30905 (380). Do you approve of the arrange. 
ment by which officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding listed posts draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 
in the same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for the 
various appointments ? -] am unable to defend the 
arrangement, which is opposed to the ordinary fair 
rule of ‘same work, same pay’, And the 


Statutory Civilians resent it, [ know. I must. 


leave it to the members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to represent their own views in the 
matter. 

30906 (40). Is the present system of super- 
aunuation pensions satisfactory in the interests 
both of the Government and the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I believe it is, but the 
-extension of service beyond fifty-five should he 
abolished. 

30907 (42). Do you approve of the grant of 
reduced pensions for such officers as may be found 
to be inefficient but whom it may be difficult to 
retire without some provision for their subsistence ? 
If so, what do you suggest? —Vide my remarks 
on the similar question No. (87) as regards the 
Indian Civil Service. I consider the encourage- 
ment of independence in the Provincial Civil 
Service so important that I think the power should 
be vested not in the Local Government but in the 
Imperial Government. The pension upon com- 
pulsory retirement should be Rs. 2,000 a year 
minimum with increase varying according to 
service over eight years. 

30908 (43). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service holdiig listed-posts? If 
not, what do you suggest ?-—I approve. 





30909 (44). Do you consider that the existing 
roles governing the voluntary and compulsory 
retirement of members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are satisfactory ? If not, what changes 
do you recommend ?—I think the Provincial Civil 
Service so greatly wanting in independence énter 
alia because of the fear of raduction and of com- 
pulsory retirement, 7. ¢., dismissal by Local Officers 
and Government, These powers should be modi- 
fied as follows :--- 





Officers, Power of compulsory retirement. 





ee 


Local Government subject to the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government of 
India granted after hearing the officay, 
with appeal to the Secretary of State, 


(Judicial and Executive) drawing 
Rs, 250 and upwards, who, I 
have recommended, should be 
members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Judicial Offizers below Bs. 300 ...| High Court with previous sanction of 
Logal Government, exercised similarly 
to the above. 


Executive Officers, exercising 8rd 
Class Magisterial powers ani 
above below Rs, 250. 


The Commissioner with the previous 
sanction of tho Local Government, 
exercised similarly to the above, 





ane eee 

30210 (46). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organization ofthe Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, please state what alternative organization 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestiong that appear to you 
to be suitable ?—As to the Judicial branch I ‘am 
satisfied. The High Court and the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service may well be proud of 
the standard of probity, intelligence and work of 
the Subordinate Judges, who are the real basis of 
the administration of Civil Justice. Their work ig 
exceedingly good and they should be: encouraged 
and appreciation shewn in a concrete form by 
having more listed posts thrown open to them up 
to High Court Judgeship, so as to follow in the 
wake of men like the late Mr. Ranade. 

As to the Executive branch, men from the same 
class are available, but are not so well attracted, 
The main reasons are that (i) the prospects 
compare unfavourably : the usual Mdémlatdar can 
hardly rise above 250, the Subordinate Judge may 
reasonably look forward to Rs. 400 if not Rs. 500; 
(ii) the greater dependence upon the Commissioner 
for nomination, upon the Collector in practice for 
maintenance of his grade, and upon the Commis. 
sioner for remaining in service, the result being 
that the Mémlatdér dare not give his honest 
opinion much less act upon if in any matters of 
importance, Executive or Judicial, but must take 
his tone entirely from the Collector and the Com- 


‘missioner and is thus reduced to a ministeria] 


officer whose advancement depends upon his 
setting himself in his manners no less than in 
matters, small or great, by the clock of these officers, 

The Mémlatdér, not the Collector, is the real 


‘basis of the revenue administration, apart from 


the village officers. He of ali Government execu- ' 
tive officers knows after some experience the real 
opinion and conditions of the people and can best 
appreciate the probable effects of aby measure on 
the part of Government. The raising of his 
position, status and pay, or at least prospects, 
above all the encouragement to his independent 
expressions of his opinions, without detriment to 
the prompt and disciplined carrying out of orders 
after such expressions, appears to me to be the 
most essential need of the executive administra- 
tion. It is towards that object that my suggeg- 
tions in the next question are directed. If 
adopted, there is every reason to hope that the 
executive administration will be strengthened and 
will improve as the judicial has improved. 
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30911 (47). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service 
not covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—My suggestions in 
regard to the Executive branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service are : 

(i) A Higher Provincial Civil Service from Ist 
Grade Maémlatd&r on Rs. 250, by open competition 
from B,A.’s. [for the course of study see answer 
to question (2), Provincial Civil Service} so graded 
as to be able to rise by selection above Rs. 500 or 
Rs. 600 to at least an Acting District in about 
15 years. 

(ii) A Lower Provincial Civil Service beginning 
on Rs. 150, as at present, one-half to be nominated 
by the Commissioners, upon the recommendation 
of the Collectors, of ministerial English-knowing 
officers, who have, before 35, passed Departmental 


examinations; and one-half to be nominated by . 


Government chiefly from agricultural classes. 

(iii) The officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
from the Ist Grade Mdmlatddr to be liable to be 
promoted, suspended by the Local Government 
but retired or dismissed only with the previous 
sanction of the Imperial Government to whom a 
right of appeal should lie. 

(iv) More executive listed posts to be thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service including at 
least 1 Sindhi, 1 Gujardthi, 2 Marathi, 1 Caunarese 
Collectorship, if not 2 in each; I say 2 Marathi, 
as there are 10 Mardthi-speaking Districts exclud- 
ing Belgaum which is half Marathi, as against 6 
Sindhi (one I believe added sinee), 5 Gujarathi, 
4 Cénarese. The Télukdéri Settlement Officer 
should be taken away from the listed posts. 

I have already suggested that all the officers of 
the executive should be relieved of criminal work 
and should not exercise any magisterial powers 
except under Chapter VIII. I would add that, 
at present, apart from assessment of income: tax, 
the Huztr (District Treasury) Deputy Collectors 
have little executive work, properly so called, 
Their main responsible work is really magisterial. 


They could, with little effort, be converted into 
judicial officers, 7 ¢., 1 stationary City Magistrate 
in charge of the Treasury and accounts, and as at 
present in that sense have todo much more with 
Sessions Judges than other Magistrates. It 
should not be difficult to make them Magistrates 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge, and Treasury 
officers subordinate to the Collector and the 
Accountant General, where for want of sufficient 
work of funds, separate City Magistrates can not 
be appointed. 
As regards the Judicial, please see question (2), 


Considering that their training as B.A., LL.B’s. 
is more expensive, I suggest that : 

A First Class Subordinate Judge with Appellate 
Powers on Rs, 500 and above should be Assistant 
Judge with the appellate powers of a District 
Magistrate, to hear appeals from 2nd and 3rd 
Class Magistrates except in cases where the 
Sessions Judge specially reserves any appeal before 
himself. (This will involve a little amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code.) 


More listed posts thrown open: as a minimum, 
District and Sessions Judgeships as follows; 1 
Gujarat, 3 Mahdrdshtra including the Konkan, 1 
C4narese-speaking District, 1 in Sind (to be raised 
to 2in about 15 years). Asamaximum up to one- 
half-of the total District and Sessions Judgeships. 


Eligibility to 1 High Court Judgeship out of the 
8 reserved for the Indian Civil Service, I include 
Pleaders in (1) not because I think a great many 
practising Pleaders will be available but, because I 
think the possibility will encourage a high pro- 
fessional standard among the junior Bar, waiting 
for work, to whom the waiting period is full of 
temptations, 


If possible, for both executive and judicial posts 
once a Provincial Civil Servant gets his permanent 
District, a grading in the Indian Civil Service (as. 
was done in the case of the Statutory Civil Service 
for the beginning) so as to reduce the present heart 
burning in both Services. 


‘Mr. G. D. Mapeavxar, called and examined in camera. 


80912. (Chatrman.) You area member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and a District and Sessions 
Judge ?—Yes. 

30913. To what caste do you belong ?—I 
should call myself a Native of India pure and 
simple. 
Shenvi. 

$0914. From what part of India do you 
come ?—I was born in Bombay. 

380915. Where were you educated?—I was 
educated entirely in Bombay. I graduated here, 
and then I went to England and passed out. 

80916. Did you go to a University ?—I went 
to Oxford after passing out. I merely spent 
my two years’ probation at Balliol. 

30017. What has been your official experi- 
ence ?—-I first went for four years to Burma. 
I served there as an Assistant Commissioner and 
Forest Settlement Officer, and I was then offered a 
transfer to Bombay, which I declined. Subsequent- 
ly, after about a year or so, I accepted the offer 
for reasons of health. I took a year’s leaye, and 
I have been serving here, I think, since 1898, first 
as Assistant Judge, and now as Judge. 

80918. We have been obliged to take your 
evidence in private, because it might, in our 
opinion, give rise to racial and other bitterness if 


I was what is called a Gaudsaraswat, or- 


it were taken in public. I should like to say 


here how very much we deplore this spirit, from 
whatever quarter it may come. I recognise, and 
my colleagues do too, that the introduction of this 
spirit into this public question can only be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country, and it 
certainly is of no value to us in the enquiry which 
we are undertaking. TI shall, therefore, take you at 
once into the merits of the specific proposals you 
have made, and I ehall confine myself to the 
answers to the questions which were sent out to you, 
and which you were asked to answer. I shall 
not attempt to examine you upon the essay which 
is prefixed to your answers. I think it would: 
have been very much better, and certainly of much 
more use to us, had you confined yourself to well- 
balanced and concise answers to those questions. 
To begin with, I understand you desire to see an 
increase of Indians in the Administration ?—I 
think it would be a source of strength to the 
Administration. 

80919. And you would advocate simultaneous. 
examinations in England and in India ?— Yes. 

80920. You anticipate that probably very few 
Indians will be successful in the first few years, 
about four or five ?-Yes; for a long time to come, 
certainly. 
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80921. Do yon mean four or five in addition 
to the number which have been successful at the 
Open examination during the past few years ?— 
Four or five in India. 

30922. So that assuming that the same 
number were successful in England you think that 
probably ten or eleven might be successful in the 
firet few years?—I am not exactly aware of how 
many have passed out at present. 

30928. Seven passed out last year, and four 
or five the year before, Do you think it would be 
many years before Indians had attained an 
educational standard which would enable them to 
compete successfully in larger numbers ?—As far 
as I can gather, a great many years, 

30924. Failing simultaneous examination, you 
would accept a separate examination in Iudia for 
one-fourth, or possibly one-third of the posts in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—I should accept that pro- 
posal with some reluctance. 

30925, Assuming, that scheme were accepted 
what kind of examination would you suggest ?—— 
I would still maintain the highest course of liberal 
studies open to Indians in India, on Western and 
British lines, of course. I think there would be a 
few small modifications necessary. Greek would 
certainly have to be dropped, because there are no 
facilities. I should apply Lord Macaulay’s 
principle as far as it can possibly be applied to the 
highest liberal education available in India. 

30926, I suppose there would be no difficulty 
in applying Lord Macaulay’s principle to the 
conditions of India ?—Except in regard to certain 
subjects, such as Greek, for which there are absc- 
lutely no facilities. 

30927. But if the examination were arranged 
suitably for Indian candidates, it would be in 
subjects that would comply with Lord Macaulay’s 
condition ?—Yes. 

30928. And those conditions could be arranged 
for India in the same way as they are arranved 
for England, could they not ?—Yes. 

80929. In your answer to question (10) you 
quote some figures to shew that any special arrange- 
ments for communal representation are un- 
necessary ?—And undesirable. 


80930. You do not think that there might be: 


difficulty in an Indian from the South being 
appointed to a Province in the North ?——Speaking 
only for the parts of India over which I have 
travelled myself, which do not include the North- 
West Frontier, I am not able to perceive any 
difficulties, with all deference. 

80931. Speaking from your own experience as 
an Indian Civil Service officer, who has occupied 
a position in another Province, did you find any 
difficulties ?——-No. I notice in Burma the Commis- 
sion was given certain information, but I cannot 
say that personally Thad any difficulty whatever 
in getting on exceedingly well with the Burmese. 

309382. How long were you there ?—For 
about four years. fF think I acquired the 
language ; I know that I liked the people, and, to 
a certain extent, my knowledge of Sanskrit enabled 
me to talk with the priests about Pali and other 
literature, which would possibly not be quite so 
easy for the ordinary European. 

30933. You found no difficulty from the fact 
that. you came from a different part of the 
country, either on personal or administrative 
grounds ?— No, so far as I could tell, 

30934, Do you think that there would be no 
difficulty, say, in the case of a Brahman in Madras 
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being appointed toa district, say, in the Punjab ?— 
Tt is rather difficult for a man who has not. 
attained a post beyond that of a District Officer to 
express a decided opinion upon these points 
which must be a matter of experience rather than 
a matter of theory. : 

30935. You appear to have given a decided 
opinion in your answer ?—There are certain pros 
and cons. For instance, I can be of great use 
to Government in my own part of the country, 
so long as I keep my hands perfectly clean and 
away from caste influences and anything of that 
kind. My mother-tongue being the same, I 
ought to understand the people better than a man 
from another part of India, or a European, 
provided I keep to that standard. If I do not 
keep to that standard I do harm rather than good, 
and fall below the standard of the Civil Service. 

30936, You propose to recruit the Judicial 
Branch from the Indian Civil Service after, I 
think, three or four years’ service, and you say “ it 
would perhaps be an additional inducement if, say, 
Rs. 100 a month were given to those who do”, 
What do you mean by an inducement of Rs, 300 
a month ?—An allowance of Rs. 100 amonth. In 
this Presidency, as soon as an Assistant Collector 
becomes an Assistant Judge, he loses his travelling 
allowance, and he suffers really in pay. Moreover, 
he has harder and more in-door work to do. 

309387. So that you sugvest this extra Rs. 100 
to meet additional expenses ?—No; to attract men 
more to the Judicial : a sort of artificial bounty to 
attract men to the Judicial, so to speak. 

30958. If that artificial bounty of Rs, 100 a 
month does not attract them you would reernit 
them from the Provincial Civil Service up to the 
necessary amount ?—It is difficult to devise any 
other remedy. I think that a man who does not 
like the Judicial side, and is forced into it, is not 


likely to make a good Judge. 


30939. Is there great difficulty in getting 
Civilians to enter the Judicial Braneh at pre- 
sent ?—I think there is, as far as I know, Not 
being in the Secretariat it is difficult for me to 
speak positively. 

80940, That is by no means the experience of 
all Provinces, is it ?—~I am quite unable to say. 

30941. Anyway, you attribute a certain value to 
the three or four years’ service spent by the 
Judicial officer on the Revenue side ?=Undoubt« 
edly. 

30942. You say: “ The fitness of those who 
choose will be tested in three or four years ; and the 
unfit will revert to the Exeeutive, unless they are 
so unfit as to require compulsory retirement ”, 
Why should you suggest that the unfit should go 
back to the Hxecutive?-—Unfit for the Judicial, 
that is. A man has presumably been doing fairly 
good work for three or four years in the Executive, 
and if he finds after three or four years in the 
Jadicial that Judicial work does not suit him, or - 
he the work, presumably he would revert to the 
Executive without any great harm to the Service, 
unless he was totally unfi¢. 

40943. IT sappese you think that 2 Civilian 
should be afforded more opportunities for lecal 
training than he at present obtains, at any vate, on 
the judicial side?~- But, at present, there ig 
nothing to prevent a man. Latterly several 
instances have occurred in which men have spent 
eighteen months’ furlough in qualifymg them- 
selves for the Bar, 
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30944. There is nothing to prevent an officer 
going to England on  study-leave?—No, on 
ordinary leave, and getting called to the Bar, as 
several men have done. 

30945. But, do you not think that study-leave 
should be allowed purposely for that training ?—I 

_ take it that it is only a question of rupees, annas 
and pies. ‘That he should get furlough leave or 
_study-leave, I see no great objection to that. 

30946, You say: “Unless they are so unfit 
as to require compulsory retirement.” But later, 
I notice that you are opposed to compulsory 
retirement for the inefficient ?—I should not object 
to compulsory retirement by the Secretary of 
State, but I should object to compulsory retire- 
ment by the Local Government. 

30947. You have no objection to the suggestion 
which has been made to us for the establishment of 
a scheme of compulsory retirement by a detached 
tribunal whose decision would be confirmable by 
the Secretary of State ?—I should prefer it to be 
direct by the Secretary of State, the Government 
and the Secretary of State. I have quoted 
Mr. Birdwood’s view of the protection of cove- 
nants. 

80948. The Secretary of State would have to 
obtain information from somewhere ?—Yes ; but 
before the man is compelled to retire he would 
have his say before the Seeretary of State, and it 


would not be merely on certain papers which were: 


forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

80949. You have said: “The prospects of the 
Judicial Service are so bad that officers retire 
practically when their pension is due’, Could 
you tell us what grounds you have for saying 
that ?—1 have talked with most of the District 
Judges. J think you want my authority for the 
statement. My authority for the statement is 
personal talk with the District Judges, on such 
occasions as at the Indian Civil Service dinner. 


80950, Speeches at the dinner ?—No, talks. 


amongst ourselves. 


80951. I do not understand what you mean by 
your answer to question (110) which has reference 
to leave-pay. Do you suggest that the rate of 
pay should be reduced on leave from what it is at 
present ?—At present there isa difference in the 
rate according as the furlough is taken in India or 
outside India. I think that difference should be 
abolished, and that the furlough pay should be 
fixed, whether at one-and-four or one-and-six is a 
detail for financiers. It is difficult for me to enter 
mto that, but I think there should not be, so to 
speak, an abzolute bounty to officers to spend their 
leave away from India. That is all. 

30952. You mean that the pay which is granted 
to officers going to England should be reduced 
to what they would draw in India ?—No, permit 
me,—that the furlough pay should be the same 
whatever the place the officer spends his furlough 
in, whether in England or in India. 


80958. Does your proposal amount to a 
reduction of the present pay, or not ?-~For officers 
going on furlough to England, no; but, if neces- 
sary, furlough pay might be raised in India. 

30954. You would not care which way it was, 
whether it was raised in India, or reduced in 
England. I thought by your saying that bounty 
should not be given to officers going on leave to 
England you implied that there should be a reduc- 
tion ?—No, it isa differential bounty. Even, I get 
more pay if I spend my furlough away from India 


than if I spend it in India, and so does any other 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

80955. What is your objection to European 
officers taking their furlough in England ?—T 
have no objection whatever to their doing so, but 
I say they should not be paid more. There ought 
to be no differential inducement to make them 
spend their furlough in England. I leave it 
entirely at that. 

30956. (Sir Murray Hammick.) In answer to 
question (110), on what do you base your conclu- 
sion that there is “a present day tendency to 
regard India now as a land of exile, whence to 
rush home on the slightest pretext”? On what 
do you base that? As a matter of fact, I think 
less furlough is taken than used to be the case ?— 
With all submission, I think more visits are paid 
to Europe than used to be the case. That is my 
impression, subject to correction. 

30957. That is all you have upon which to base 
your remark, when you say that India is regarded 
as a land of exile, and is not a country in which, 
if need be, to work or die. That, you think, 
is based on the fact that furlough is taken now 
imore frequently ?—My authority is not my own, 
It is Mr, Sidney Low’s, 

30958, Mr. Sidney Low is a tourist who came 
to India, and Ido not think that his authority is 
great on Indian Administration. You base it on 
what Mr. Sidney Low said ?—And what I under- 
stand to be the case, that leave is taken more 
frequently. 

30959. As regards the dislike of the Judicial, 
do you not forget a good many points which 
rather act in favour of the Judicial ?—First of all 
there is the annual holiday for the Judicial: 
“Greater mental strain, complexity of Judicial 
work, and want of holidays” ?—‘ Want of holi- 
days,’ did I say ? 

30960. I think you said that?—No, I beg 
your pardon. I say: “ Indoor nature of the work 
and the smaller number of Judgeships open,” and 
80 On. 

30961, Is not one thing in favour of the 
Judicial Service that they get an annual vaca- 
tion ?—Undoubtedly. 

30962. And another point in favour of the 
Judicial Service, and the reason why you have 
a great number of officers going into itis, that 
every day in the Judicial Service you geta com- 
plete day’s work which is finished, and done with 
at the end of the day. They can shut their Court 
and go away, and there is no more trouble until 
the next morning. On the other hand, the Collec. 
tor is in the hands of petitioners, and is subject 
to interruption day and night?—I think the 
hardest part of a Judge’s work is what he does at 
home, and not in Court. 

30963. He is not interfered with by petitioners, 
and if he chooses to write his Judgments at home 
he can do so, There is, however, no reason for 
him to.do so, as if, he wants to write his J udgments 
in Court he can do it. I know several Judges 
who do it. I suppose another thing in favour of 
the Judicial is its interesting work. It is a 
complete work in itself. I have heard many 
officers say that they like Judicial work, because 
each Judgment is an interesting piece of work in 
itself which they can finish to the best of their 
ability themselves. On the other hand, a Collector 
is subject to all sorts of difficulties in connection 
with the work he does, Is this not a fact that one 
benefits by being in the Judicial line ?—So far as 
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I have heard them express any views on the 
subject they appear to find rather a monotony in 
the Judicial. 


30964. Do you not think that what I have 
' said is a point in favour of the Judicial ?—I have 
never heard it put before from that point of 
view. 

30965. I suppose you admit the annual holi- 
day ?—Yes, certainly. I think I admitted that at 
the beginning, 

80966. And there is the freedom from 
responsibility so far as the peace of the District is 
concerned, and riots,and famine, and plague, and 
soon. Is not that rather a point in favour of the 
Judge P—It is difficult to compare responsibilities 
such as those. When it is the case of a man’s life 
hanging in the balance, and when you are respon- 
sible for the taking of a man’s life, it is rather 
difficult to compare the responsibility. 

30967. But that does not happen every day. 
Do you not think thatthe Collector is subject to a 
good many more harassing responsibilities than 
the Judge?—It is a matter of temperament, I 
should think. 

80968. You say: ‘The completed solution 
of the fundamental administration problems of 
Revenue and taxation rendering most of the duties 
of the Collectors and Assistant Collectors largely 
mechnical,.........The actual remaining work is 
done by the village and téluka officers. There 
remains really very little to do, and that little does 
not need the vernacular ” [question (62)]. Is it 
your opinion that the Collector has very little to do 
and that that little does not need the verna- 
cular ?—J think a good Collector who keeps his 
District well in hand has very little to do himself, 
unless he wishes to create work for himself in 
the shape of red tape ; whereas his Assistant and 
Deputies have more work to do. 

30969. Otherwise you think he has an easy 
time ?— Famine excepted, he has an easy time. 

30970. Andalso very little need of the ver- 
nacular ?—-That rather depends upon himself. 

80971. Lam talking of the efficient Collector. 
Do you not think that to be an efficient Collector 
you have some need to talk the language fluently 
and well?—I think it is an indispensable 
qualification. 

80972. Then whydo you say: “That little 
does not need the vernacular”? ?--I am speaking 
of actual office work, not of merely going about 
and talking to the people. I am speaking about 
his actual official work proper. 


30973. I suppose the ordinary Collector does 
a good deal in the shape of going about and 
talking to the people ?—~It is largely a matter for 
himself. 

30974. In three or four months of the year 
he is in camp and tents, is he not ?—~Yes. 


30975. And not only the Collector, but the 
Assistant Collector, is included in your criticism. 
Is he not required to talk to people for six or 
seyen months in the year when he is going about 
the country, and is in tents ?—Not only that, but 
he is required to know the language in order to 
try cases properly. 

80976. But itis hardly an accurate statement 
to say “There remains really very little to do, 
and that little does not need the vernacular ?”— 
T am speaking, really, of his correspondence, and 
his official work in the ordinary sense that the 
word is used. 
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30977. You would confine it to that. You do 
not say that his correspondence now requires very 
little vernacular, That would be more or less true, | 
But you say, “There remains really very little to 
do, and that little does not need the vernacular.” 
Can he do it efficiently ?—Ideas of efficiency differ 
greatly. 

30978. They do apparently. Your idea of 
efficiency is what [ want. Do you think that 
“There remains very little to do, and that little 
does not need the vernacular?—We have the 
Rayatwari Settlement on this side. The rayat is 
inspected. His books and his tax-receipts are 
inspected by so many officers that there is really 
little need for the Collector himself to inspect 
them. That is supposed to be the duty, rather, 
of the Assistant Collector than of the Collector 
himself: so that the Collector has not got very 
much in that way to do, 

30979. You say that you include Assistant 
Collectors in this paragraph, that you are talking 
about the duties of Collectors and Assistant Collec- 
tors ?—I say that most of his duties are largely 
mechanical. When I speak of Settlement Rules, 

jamabandi, that is all done by the Collector. 

30980. And it does not need the vernacular at 
all ? --That is so: and less than it used to do. 

30981. You say “I confess that the swamp- 
ing by the Brahmans appears to me to be a bogie, 
which does injustice to the talents of the non- 
Brahman communities.” Have you ever heard of 
the competitive examinations which were held for 
the Accounts Department for many years ?——No, 
Tam not acquainted with them. Were they by 
nominations ? 

80982, No, by competition, They were open 
to anybody. Youare not aware that appointments 
were taken exclusively by Brahmans for many years 
up to last year?—I know only two men in the 
Acconnts Department. “I was under the impression 
that men had to be selected. 

30983. Selected, and then put in for the com- 
petitive examination, limited competition. They 
have almost all been Madrasis. Out of seventeen 
cases, I think fifteen were Brahmans. It is not 
altogether a bogie that’ Brahmans would carry 
off all these ?—I am judging by the University 
figures which I went into for my own satisfaction. 

30984. As to your University figures, surely 
all you say to us is that there are a certain number 
of non-Brahman communities compared with Brah- 
mans; but you do not shew us the population of 
Brahmans against the population of non-Brahmans ? 
—I think 1 have said that a larger percentage of 
Brahman in proportion to other members may be 
candidates and pass. 

30985. Does not that shew that Brahmans are 
amore intelligent race and likely to outstrip the 
others ?—I would rather not express an opinion 
upon the personal intelligence of Brahmans. 

30986, (Mr. Fisher.) You have put before 
us a great number of recommendations. To which 
of your recommendations do you personally attach 
the most importance? Which of these various 
recommendations which you have submitted to us 
would you most like to see carried into effect ?— 
T can attach absolutely no value to my recommen- 
dations, especially atter the spirit in which I 
understand, according to the Chairman, my remarks 
have been received. All my recommendations 
were solely conceived with an honest desire of 
looking at the Service as the greatest instrument _ 
for good that England could do for India; and it 
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any of my recommendations, or their spirit, has 
been misunderstood, I will not only attach no value 
to them, but I regret exceedingly that they were 
ever made. 

' 80987. I was anxious to ascertain. It is rather 
difficult in a long statement, such as yours, to see 
where you can distribute your weights and measures. 
I was anxious, as I say, to ascertain which of your 
particular proposals you thought of most import- 
ance ?—I do not think I could answer that. If 
you would ask me about any definite proposal of 
mine, J will answer you. 

30988, Do you attach any special importance 
with regard to the separation of the Judicial ?—I 
have said that I do attach importance to it; but at 
the same time I for one should be exceedingly sorry 
if it meant any additional taxation on this side. My 
position has been purely impersonal throughout. I 
do not consider that the separation involves any 
reflection whatever upon the present District Magis- 
trates. My point is that it is an invidious system, 
and places the District Magistrate in an invidious 


position, and, therefore, it would be better for him if - 


he were placed out of that position. 

86989. Ido not understand your observation 
when you say “The existing basis of the present 
Executive Provincial Civil Service, the Deputy 
Collector, is wrong, the right basis being.the 
Mamlatdar or Taluka Officer.” I do not; under- 
stand what reason you have for making that state- 
ment ?—JIn precisely the same way as the Subor- 
dinate Judge is the basis of judicial administration, 
Ninety per cent. of suits up to Rs. 5,000 go before 
him, and he hears witnesses and sees them, and 
appreciates the evidence and applies the law; s0 
that I take it that the Subordinate Judge is the 
real basis of the judicial administration. In the 
same way with regard to the people. The Mam- 
latdar is the responsible officer who comes most 
into contact with them, and he is able to judge of 
agricultural progress, and the amount of the 
assessment, and thing's of that kind, which most 
affect the essential interests of the cultivators. 

30990. What would you do for him ?—I should 
enhance his status and position. It is with that 
view that I have made the proposals at the end for 
the organisation of the Executive in my answer to 
question (46), where I say the higher branches of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be taken from 
the Mamlatdar of the high grade, and not from 
the Deputy Collector, as they are at present. 

80991. There is another question which occurs 
to me. You say “ The weak point in the present 
Provincial Civil Service appears to me to be not 
that there are not some of all castes or creéds, but 
that there are too few of the agricultural castes,’ 
Do you think the members of the agricultural 
castes wish to enter the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
At present their education, taken as a whole, is 
very slight ; but I must reter to the unfortunate 
remark which has drawn down upon my head the 
reproach of the noble Chairman. It appears to 
me that, taking a historical view of the subject, 
there is this division between rulers and ruled, 
which has been a very weak point in the history 
of India; holding that view I should like to see a 
real beginning made in the admission of agricultural 
castes to responsible posts under Government. 
They are not at present tit, because they are not at 
present ed ucated. 

30992, Being members of the agriculiural 
castes are they not at present occupied in agricul- 
ture ?—-They are occupied in agriculture; but, if 





they had the necessary education and a few 
scholarships, I see no reason why they should not 
do the work, and do it as well as present Govern- 
ment officers, and I think that Government should 
direct its attention to that to a large extent. 


30993. You think it would be possible to 
educate them up to that level?—TI firmly believe 
50. 

80994. Yourecommend that Indian Civilians 

coming out, should, when they first come out to 

India, stay for two months under the general 

guidance of a Judge, a member of the Board of 

Berson in a capital town in the Presideney ?— 
es. : 

30995. I suppose that would mean about 
twenty or thirty Indian Civilians to each Presi. 
dency town?—No, I think not. I think the 
annual arrivals are about six or eight. That is 
about the maximum in this province, 


30996. “Do you think they could profit by a stay 
of two months in a capital town ?—I think go. 
think that before a responsible officer actually pro- 
ceeds with the discharge of bis routine duties it is 
always better that he should see the machinery at 
head-quarters, and so have a broader outlook upon 
the whole administration in its practical aspects 
before he actually discharges his smaller duties, 


30997. (Mr. Sly.) Your written answers 
contain several opinions antagonistic to Govern- 
ment and to the European members of the Service. 
While I wish to dissociate myself from those 
opinions I do not consider that any useful 
purpose would be served by examining you upon 
& mere expression of opinion, but where you 
support such opinions by alleged facts I wish to 
ask you some questions. You say in 
place “The survival of the Statutory Civilians 
was made a pretext for keeping the Provincial 
Civil Service out of the posts to which they were 
entitled.” Is it not a fact that Government most 
clearly declared that the claims of Statutory Civi- 
lians must first be satistied ?-I have merely 
stated that they are complaints made to me by 
members of the Provincial Civil Serviee. T have 
no knowledge and no opinion as to whether their 
grievances were right or wrong, 

30998. Do you consider it right to give in 
your evidence statements of grievances against 
Government which you have not verified in any 
shape or form ?—I merely felt it my duty to lay 
these grievances before you. I consider the 
Government incurs no reproach by having any 
grievances of its officers brought to its notice, 

30999. ‘Take the next statement “The one- 
fourth maximum limit laid down very recently 
by the Government of India would similarly prove 
a limit in theory which would never be worked 
up to in practice.’ Can you tell me where that 
maximum of one-fourth has been laid down ?— 
It appears to me that I was, perhaps, under a 
misapprehension. 

31000. I wish toask you where that one-fourth 
limit has been laid down? I was under a mis- 
understandmg. ‘That one-fourth apparently does 
not apply to the Provincial Civil Service, but to 
outsiders. 

31001. You make the complaint that Govern. 
ment has promised one-fourth, and you say that 
it “ would similarly prove a limit in theory which 
would never be worked up to in practice ?”?—'The 
Provincial Civil Service seem to imagine that they 
have not got all they ought to get, 
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31002. The only one-foarth limit that I know 
of is a limit which has been impesed by Government 
as a protection to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service to prevent the appointment of outsiders ? 
Is there any other maximum limit ?—There is a 
one-fourth limit for the protection of outsiders ? 

31003, For the protection of the Provincial 
Civil Service against outsiders. Dothey complain 
of that protection ?—They say they have not got 
as many billets as the Government of India wanted 
them to have. That has been the gist of their 
complaints, 

31004. Your statement says that the Govern- 
ment bas’ promised them that one-fourth maxi- 
mum ?—“ Promised” is not the word in my 
answer. 

31005. “ One-fourth maximum limit laid down 
very recently by the Government of India.” ‘Lhe 
words are clear?—Is nct the one-fourth the 
maximum limit laid down? That appears in the 
question and, I think, in the Appendix. ‘here is 
a one-fourth limit. 

81006. There is a one-fourth limit, as I 
know, to the recruitment of outsiders for the 
protection of the Provincial Civil Service; but 
there is not one-fourth limit for the listed-posts to 
my knowledge, which is the complaint you are 
voicing here?—I have not said “ One-fourth 
maximum limit of listed-posts.” 

31007. Now let us take your complaints 
against the treatment of the Judicial Service, In 
answer to question (64), one of your first eom- 
plaints, I understand, is that the Hxecutiye 
Membership of Council has been lost to the Judicial 
Department, and has been secured by the Hxecutive 
Department. Do you know of any rule which 
lays down how that Membership of Council should 
be recruited ?—It is filled up by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

$1008. I want to know if you know of any 
tule which has been laid down as to how that 
Executive Membership of Council should be 
recruited ?—-I only know that it has been filled 
up by the Secretary of State for India, and that 
until the time I speak of it had invariably been 
filled by a Member of the Judicial branch of the 
service here. 


81009. Until when ?—Until 1890. Iam not 


able to give the date, but Sir Charles Olivant’s 


was the first executive appointment. 

31010. Since 1897 ?—In the nineties. 

81011. Was not Sir Charles Olivant succeeded 
by a Judicial officer?— Yes, by Mr. Fulton, 
Since then, it has been invariably held by an 
Executive Officer. 


81012. That is correct ; but do you know any 
tule laying down that it shall be filled by an 
Executive officer.— Until the rule with regard to 
Sir Charles Olivant’s appointment. 

81018. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
that the Secretary cf State, while declining to lay 
down any rule with regard to the matter, has 
stated that it is desirable that a High Court 
Judge should not be appointed as Member of the 
Executive Council ?- Some such statement was 
made in the House of Commons. 


31014. Then what is the complaint against 
the Executive Government for having done 
that ?—It is not a complaint against the Executive 
Government; it is a grievance on behalf of the 

_ Judicial Department, which are very different 
things, I conceive, with all due respect. 
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31015. Then you have also referred to the 
Seeretaryship in the Judicial Department. Can 
you tell us what work the Judicial man does in 
the Secretariat; does he deal with the jails ?— 
Not having been in the Secretariat I am not able 
to give you the details. 

31016. Does he deal with the Police ?—Yes. 

31017. Do you know whether any rule is laid 
down that the appointment shall not be made from 
the Judicial side of the service ?—No; I believe 
there is no rule, 

31018. As a matter of fact, has not a 
Judicial officer held it within recent years ?—It 
was quite the exception to appoint a Judicial 
officer like the one who is on leave. I understand 
that he is not going to get in when he returns 
from leave in April. 

31019. But it has never been an Executive 
appointment. Your allegation is that it has been 
absorbed by the Executive. As a matter of fact, 
as far as I am aware, there is norule whatever that 
it shall be filled either by a Judicial or Executive 
officer, but that the Government should select . 
what officer it likes ?—The rule has been to select 
an Executive officer, which is the complaint of 
the Judicial Department. 

31020. Apart from that, does it not involve a 
lotvof Hxecutive duties ?—-Secretariat duties. 

$1021. Duties in connection with the Execu- 
tive and Political Department, Jails and Police ?— 
Yes, 

As 


31022. well ag 


Judicial ?—Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 
31023. You have also referred to certain 


political posts as being what you ,term, I think, 
“absorbed” by the Executive. Your state- 
ment is that “ Mr. Sladen is Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar though he has never previously 
served in the Political Department.” Have you 
verified that statement : is it correct ?—To the best 
of my knowledge, I think, I verified it, I am 
exceedingly sorry if itis inaccurate, and I apologise. 

81024. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
whether Mr. Sladen served as Assistant Political 
Agent in Kathiawar in 1890 ?—I was not aware 
of that. I see he was for two months, 


31025. Do you know that he served for some 
substantial period as Assistant Commissioner in 
Sind in a quasi political character ?—An Assistant 
to the Commissioner is not an appointment in the 
Political Department. 


31026. It is of agwasi political nature: it has 
political duties ?—He is Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner. 


81027. Do you also know whether he was 
Political Agent in Khairpur in 1908?—That was 
merely a post added to the Collectorate at Sukkur. 

31028. It was a political post?—Lvery Col- 
lector is a Political officer in that sense. There is 
a small Native State attached to every District, of 
which he is supposed to be in charge. 

31029. In the Jamnagar State is not the 
post of Administrator wholly an administrative 
billet ? - Undoubtedly. 

31080. In no way connected with the judicial 
duties, is it ?—I am merely pointing out the dis- 
advantages of advancement in the Judicial as 
compared with the Executive. ; 

31031. Have you taken the trouble to calculate 
what are the comparative salaries in the Judicial 
and Executive Departments in the superior 
posts >—No. I have not. 
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31082. Would you be surprised to hear that 
the average salary in the superior posts of the 
Judicial Department is higher than that of the 
_ Executive ?—I should be exceedingly surprised to 
hear that. 

81083. You have also referred in that same 
statement to the office of Inspector-General of 
Police. Hasthat always been held by a Police 
Officer with one single exception ?—Off and on, 
I believe it has been held by a member of the 
service. 

31034. I am told that the only exception 
in which that appointment has ever been held by 
an officer other than a Member of the Police De- 
partment was Mr. Stewart ?—Yes, I was thinking 
of Mr. Stewart, 

31035. That is the only exception ? -~Very 
possibly. I have said expressly, “has been held 
before by an Hxecutive, but never by a Judicial 
Member of the Service.” 

810386. You have stated in your answer to 
question (87) some facts with regard to what you 
consider to be the unfair treatment of the Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Service. You your- 
relf, I understand, have never been passed over 
for promotion 7—No. 

31037. So far as you are concerned, you have 
no complaint ?—Personally, no. I have no com- 
plaint to make here. 

81038, Whatis your present District ?—I am 
at Ahmednagar. 

31039. Is not that one of the most favoured 
Districts of the Presidency ?—Yee. 

31040, Does it not also contain a large 
European population with a Cantonment ?-—Yes. 
It is quite the exception for an Indian Judge to 
be there. 

81041, I understand that you complain that 
no Indian Member of the Indian Civil Service 
has been selected to sit in the High Court ?—Yes; 
I have pointed that out. 

81042. Was it not the case that one Member 
‘of the Indian Civil Service in Bombay officiated 
in the High Court ? — Yes, for two or three months, 
I believe. 

31048, Do you know the reason why he was 
not confirmed in that position ?—I have heard the 
reason from him. 

81044, Do you think it is a satisfactory 
reason /—It is not for me to judge. 

31045, And have you also heard that another 
Indian was offered the post of Judge in the High 
Court, and refused it /——For a short time he was 
offered the post, 

31046. He was a Statutory Civilian ?—I did 
not know that he had been offered the post perma- 
nently. 

31047. You heard he had been officiating p— 
Yes. I heard he had been offered. 

$1048. And that he refused it-?—Yes, and 
that he refused it. 

81049. So far as your own Province is 
- goncerned, has there been a supersession of Indian 
Members of the Indian Service which you complain 
about ?—There has been a supersession of 
Statutory Civilians in executive posts ; and there 
has been a supersession of a number of Indian 
Members of the Indian Civil Service too. 

31050. For reasons which are satisfactory P— 
They are not reasons for me to judge. But Mr. 
Tagore was passed over. 

31051. 1n answer to question (89), you refer to 
the confidential reports on officers ?~-—Yes, 


31052. You say, “ An officer’s prospects may 
be blighted without his knowing what his defects 
are”, Are there any rules of Government upon 
this point ?—~Not to my knowledze, 

81053. Have Government issued instructions 
that reports of an unfavourable nature should be 
communicated to the officer ?—Not to the Judicial 
Department, to the best of my knowledge. 

31054, There are orders to the Executive 
Department on that point: are there any 
confidentia\ orders in the Judicial Department ?— 
The High Court refers to District Judges, 
occasionally, for purposes of promotion. 

31055. Is there any system of confidential 
reports from the District Judges to the High 
Court ?—No; but whether there is from the High 
Court to the Government, I do not know. 

81056. In answer to question (51) you have 
stated, that the “newly arrived Civilian within six 
months of his arrival, at present, is President always 
of Local Boards and often of Municipal Boards ?— 
Within nine months. 

31057. Isit not afact that all Presidents of 
Municipal Boards are non-officials at the present 
time ?—Not all, to the best of my knowledge, 
unless they bave changed during the last fow 
years. I am under the impression that there 
are some. 

31058, There may be one or two exceptions, 
but otherwise I think you will find that the 
whole are non-officials ?—I was myself President 
of several Municipalities. 

31059. You say that the number of Assistants 
who are placed in charge are so placed about nine 
months after their arrival in the country ?—Yes. 

81060, There you refer mainly to the Rev- 
enue charge of the Sub-Division. As a matter of 
fact, is the officer who joins within nine months 
given full Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s powers ? 
—Not Magisterial powers. 

81061. Not Magisterial at all: it only refers 
to Revenue charge?—He gets second class 
magisterial powers after about six months, 

31062. When you say that he is placed in 
charge of a Sub-Division, he is given only Revenue 
charge, and is not a Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate?—I am not quite sure. He is usually a 
Second Class Magistrate in charge of a Sub- 
Division. 

31063, He is neither a First Class Magistrate 
nor a Sub-Divisional Magistrate ?—I am not sure 
about Sub-Divisional Magistrates. 

31064, (Sir Theodore Morison.) 1 should like 
to say at the beginning, as i read your paper I 
did not think it was actuated by any animosity 
against the Government or against the European 
members of the service; but I do think that, 
perhaps, now you will think it is very injudicious. 
There are many things init which ought not to 
have got into print, and you have seen the impres- 
sion which has been produced. I wish to 
say that when I read it myself I did not form the 
impression that it was actuated by animosity ?—~ 
When I wrote it I wrote asking, if the Local 
Government and the Commission thought fit, that 
this General Note might be treated as confie 
dential ; and I think the Secretary will bear me 
out in that. 

31065. You see, from the remarks which have 
been made, it was liable to be taken in another 
sense. In your answer to question (1) of the 
Provincial Service series, when you refer to war 
against the Brdhmans, do I understand that to be 
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that you ara merely repeating a charge? Are you 
prepared yourself to say that there is any truth in 
this charge? You say “ Whether it is wise even 
to declare war upon the Chitpavan caste as 
such’? ?—In point of getting posts, 


31063. You say at the ead, “It isa common 
complaint, bat to what extent justified, I cannot 
say.” Do I understand you to say that you have 
no evidence with regard to that?—I have heard 
complaints to which I have declined to listen. On 
the other hand, throughout my evidence here it 
must be realised clearly that it is exceedingly 
difficult in India for Government officars to make 
complaints. I consider, if there is any feeling 
against my own service, that I am acting in the 
best interests of the service in brinzing that com- 
plaint to the notice of members of the service or of 
the higher authorities such as the Commission, 
rather than by ignoring it, feeling confident that 
my own serviceis strong enough and just enough to 
remedy the grievance, if it really exists, and to 
dismiss it if it does not. 

31067. And are the other charges, which I 
will not take you through, brought in that spirit ? 
There are one or two other things you say you 
heard but about which you have no evidence. 
Do I understand it to be done in that spirit, 
to bring them to notice, and not to -ereate 
bad feeling ?—My sole object in mentioning 
this is that officers in the position of Commis« 
sioners have more or less endorsed this view against 
Brahmans, aud have more or less given it to be 
understood that Brahmans were not to be given posts, 
I do try myselfin my own small way to broaden 
the administration by encouraging other castes. 
With all deference, I think it is a fatal mistake 
of policy to announce the exclusion of Brahmans. 
It is sounder, in the interests of administration, 
to base it as broadly as possible, and not to 
announce it as anything against Brahmans. I 
think there is a difference between the two. The 
one hurts the Brahmans’ feelings, and I think it 
is not politic, if I may say so as an Indian officer. 
I may be entirely wrong. 


31068. With regard to what you call “the © 


lost Membership of Council in the Judicial Depart- 
ment”, the advantage of occasionally giving a 

. Membership of Council to the Judicial Service 
was brought before us in the evidence we have 
just had. Does this representa common feeling 
in the Judicial Branch of the Service even if it 
is inaccurately expressed ?—To the best of my 
knowledge, yes. 

31069. You think that members of the 
Judicial branch of the Civil Service should be 
represented in the Hxecutive Government ?—They 
generally feel that very much. 

31070. Do you think that view is shared by 
anybody else except by members of the Civil 
Service ?—It is shared, I think, by the Bar, as 
far as I know, by Pleaders, and by men who have 
had much to do with the actual administration of 
justice. 

31071. What about the Subordinate Judici- 
ary ?—I think they, undoubtedly, do share that 
feeling very largely. 

31072. For what reason ?—Ia the first place 
there is the question of the allotment of funds, 
for instance. It is a matter which must be 
fought out by the Judicial Member. If, in order 
to obtain the sinews of war, a question of that kind 


comes up in the Executive Council, the Departe 
ment starves, and necessarily there is delay in re- 
form. 

31073. In answer to question (9) you say, “ If 
a simultaneous examination in India is not granted, 
I would reluctantly submit to a single separate 
examination in India”. I see you yourself speak 
of it without enthusiasm ?—Yes. 

81074, What isthe general feeling in India, 
as far as you are able to gather it ?—I should not 
like to answer a question about the general feeling 
in India, 

31075, What do you think is the opinion of 
the public?—As far as I know the publie would 
prefer simultaneous examination: if not, they 
would take a separate examination, 

31076. (Mr. Heaton.) There are only one or 


_ two points in your evidence upon which I propose 


to ask you anything. Yousay: “To the best of 
my knowledge there is already an impression in 
the service that honest independent expression is 
not the way to preferment by selection, and that 
this latter is better attained by perfect agreement 
with views or theories from above. Similarly, 
there is a feeling in the Judicial that not inde- 
pendence, but the benefit of the doubt in Civil 
cases to the Executive, in Criminal cases to the 
Crown, is the real road to preferment. My own 
impression, for whatever it is worth is, that along 
with causes such as Railway and Telegraph which 
render centralisation possible, there has been a 
decided falling off in point of independence in the 
Service.” As that is written, it implies that in your 
opinion there has been a decided falling off of 
independence, in not merely the Executive, but 
the Jndicial Branch ?—-That is not my meaning. 

31077. Have you not adopted a most unfor- 
tunate and misleading way of expressing 
yourself ?—If that is the construction to be put 
upon it, it is most unfortunate. 

31078, Read it for yourself ?—That is cer- 
tainly not my meaning, 

81079. I venture to tell you that it is a 
passage which no man reading could fail to 
challenge if he had the interests of the Judicial 
Department at heart. I understand that you un- 
reservedly withdraw any charge whatever that 
that passage may imply so far as the Judicial 
Department is concerned ?—I have never for a 
moment entertained such a thought with regard to 
the Judicial Department. I say that empha- 
tically, 

31080. You do not desire to express anything 
of the kind ?—If that is the construction it bears 
I desire unreservedly to withdraw it, 

31081. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) In reply to Mr. 
Sly’s questions you had to admit that there were 
no rules which made it absolutely necessary to 
appoint members belonging to the Judicial Branch 
of the Civil Service to several of the posts which 
he named. You said that there were no rules 
which gave the discretion to the Local Government 
in making those appointments. Do you think, as 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, that 
members of that service belonging to the Judicial 
Branch are equally capable of discharging the 
duties attaching tothe services? The Secretary 
to the Judicial Department has to deal with the 
Police. Do you think a member of the Judicial 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service is equally 
qualified to deal with questions which ordinarily 
would come before the Judicial officer? A 
Judicial officer would equally cope with the duties 
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appertaining to that office ?—My opinion is that a 
man who has been a Judge would be much better 
able to deal with the purely judicial side of the 
Department, and would be equally fit to deal with 
the Police and other Departments, as mentioned by 
Mr. Sly. 

31082. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to question 
(16) of the Provincial Civil Service questions I see 
you say, “Officers serving immediately under 
Ccmmissioners, such as their Assistants, are often 
selected probably because they have better chance 
of their good work coming personally to the 
Commissioners’ notice”. Would you consider that 
a Deputy Collector on Rs. 500 and upwards 
should be appointed to these pests ?—Yes, not 
- merely Deputy Collectors. I understand that 

there are head clerks to Commissioners, but I do 
not know the exact details. 

31083. The head clerk is a mere clerk to the 
Assistant Commissioner. There are two Assist- 
ants for each Commissioner. One is ealled the 
Native Assistant, like myself, and the other is 
called the Assistant Commissionr. It is not 
always that each of these Assistants draws Rs, £00 
and upwards. So that, when you say that giving 
promotion to those on Ks. 500 and upwards to 
“ officers serving immediately under the Com-= 
missioners, such as their Assistants ”, do you Mean 
that Assistants always draw Rs, 500 and up- 
wards ?—<As far as I know. 

$1084. That is not the case ?—Deputy 
Collectors say that those who are in the offive of 
the Commissioner are getting an undue advantage, 
because their gocd work comes urder the Com- 
missioner’s notice; men who are immediately 
under the Commissioner are promoted to special 
billets. I do not know, however, whether~it 
is true. 

31085. Who promotes them ?—The Commis- 
sioner, or the Lceal Government cn the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioner, possibly. 

31086. What is the complant?—That the 
men in and about the office of the Commissioner 
get an uniair advantage by their work coming 
more prominently to the Commissioner’s notice 
than those who are working in other districts 

away from the Commissioner. 

31087, Do they not make their administration 
reports and submit them to the Commissioner and 
the Government ?—Yes, I believe so. 

31088, (Mr. Chaubul.) I do not desire to 
put any questions to you; but I think it is fair to 
state to you that when I read your evidence, and 
knowing you as I have done for so many years, 
the idea never entered my mind that what you 
wrote was intended in any spirit of creating any 
racial feeling ; and even now, I do believe, that all 
your answers have been given with the one purpose 
of putting your views before the Commission and 
before your Service, and in order to bring about a 


rather mere cordial feeling than you thovg ht 
existed in other Provinces. 

81089. (Choirman.) I should like to say before 
you leave that I was not ccmmentirg on your 
statements as being expressed in bitterness by 
yourself; but I had to explain to you that why 
we had to examine you in private was that the 
aseertions you made reflected to such an extent 
on the European members of your Service, and 
on the Government, that had we examined 
you in public the amount of cross-questioning 
which must have taken place would have been 
most injurious to the Lest interests of this Com- 
mission. T have no doubt you will fully appre- 
ciate that had some of your statements been made 


‘in public they would have had to be challenged, 


It has been my aim, in very difficult circumstances, 
and it will continue to be my aim, to carry on 


* this complicated and difficult enquiry exhaustively 


without going into the merits and demerits of 
the respective races; and, therefore, any answers 
given by witnesses, which would be likely to 
arouse such a feeling, will, we have decided, and 
I think properly, in the best interests of the country, 
be considered in private. 

31090. (Wédness.) I shall be obliged if you 
will allow me to say a few words by way of 
personal explanation, During the twenty years I 
have served in the Indian Civil Service I have 
never spoken or written a word against the tradi- 
tions of the Service or its discipline. I do not 
think every Kuropean officer can say as much, 
certainly on this side. I was not in the slightest 
degree anxious to give evidence. On the contrary, 
as Commissioners, I think, you will appreciate that 
of all witnesses the position of a Native member of 
the Indian Civil Service has been about the most 
delicate. At the same time, being called upon, it 
was impossible for me to decline to answer these 
questions. Everyday of my life I have to warn 
witnesses to speak without fear or favour, and to 
speak “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” I think it would have been 
insulting to the Commission if I had written down 
anything which I did not feel to be true. I owe 
so much to Englishmen and to tnglish teachers 
that I think it would have been the heivht of 
ingratitude had I done so. I have always had such 
cordial relations personally with the members of 
my own Service that nothing has given me 
greater pain than to hear that my remarks have 
been misconstrued in that way. It has been with 
me purely a question of the invidiousness of systems, 
and not a question of the personal merits of races, 
If there is anything I have said or written which 
can be construed otherwise, [ bee that the Commis- 
sion will not so construe it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to Monday next at 10-30 a, m.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 


31091 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service? Do you accept it as generally 
satisfactory in principle ?--My experience is 
that it is generally satisfactory in principle. 

81092 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and 
what alterations would you suggest ?—I can 
find no fault in detail and have, therefore, no 
alteration to suggest. ; 

81093 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of ‘‘ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ? — 
I think the system is equally suitable for the 
admission of ‘‘ Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, 

31094 (4). Further, is any differentiation 
desirable between other classes of natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, what do you 
propose ?—I do not think any differentiation 
is at present desirable between the British- 
born subjects and the Colonial subjects. 
There is a strong feeling growing in the 
country against these Colonial subjects of His 
Majesty, whose Governments have been 
excluding the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
from their territories, and it is suggested that 
our Government here should retaliate by the 
adoption of similar measures with reference to 
those Colonials, and among the measures sug- 
gested for that. purpose is the one to declare 
that the Indian Civil Service shall not be open 
to them.. Secondly, I am not sure a Colonial 
feels the same interest in and has the same 
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sympathy for India that a British-born hag, 
But, for the present, the problem is not go 
serious and of so practical a character as ta 
call for any alteration in the present system, 

31095 (5). Do you consider that the combing,- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that 
for the Indian Civil Service is or ig not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give 
your reasons ?—So far as I can see, there ig 
neither advantage nor disadvantage in the 
present system. 

31096 (7). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in Hngland, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
On principle. As a matter of principle, a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty, would 
be sound. The Statutes of Parliament and the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 have declared 
the Civil Service open to all classes of Hig 
Majesty’s subjects but there can be no doubt 
that by reason of the holding of the examina- 
tion in London, the Indian subjects of Hig 
Majesty stand heavily handicapped. There ig 
also no doubt that there is growing dissatisfac- 
tion in the country owing to the fact that 
Indians are placed at a serious disadvantage in 
that respect. Under the present system, we 
have to send our young men to England on the 
mere chance of success in the competition ; and 
that at a great deal of expense. When they 
fail, the expense goes for nothing and the 
young men return demoralised and discon. 
tented. Here there is the other fact that 
under the present system we do not get the 
best of our young men to go to England for the . 
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competition. I must confess, however, that 
the above considerations present only oné side 
of the case, when we consider it as a question 
of practical politics and general expediency. 
While I am of opinion in common with a very 
large, in fact, the majority of my countrymen, 
that the principle of the Parliamentary 
Statutes and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 
should stand out as a principle, the necessities 
of the administration require that, in practice, 
it must be worked up to by advancing stages. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
character of the administration should be 
British, which means that there must be, for 
the present at least, a sensible and preponderat- 
ing‘ element of the British. personnel in it. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that while 
in this country we Indians feel that a system 
of simultaneous examination in India and in 
England will remove the anomalies present 
and do away with the bar which practically 
shuts out the service to the best of our young 
men, there is a fear on the other side that such 
a system is sure to inundate the service with 
Indians and sensibly diminish the British 
element in the service. Under these circum- 
stances, and with this conflict of views, which 
both deserve to be taken into serious account, 
I venture to think that the best solution..for 
the present lies in reserving not less than one- 
third of the posts in the service for the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty. If under this system, 
the prescribed one-third of Indian candidates 
come out successful, well and good. If not 
the one-third should be made up in some other 
way, #.¢., by appointing deserving and capable 
members of the Bar or the Subordinate Judi- 
cial and Revenue Service ; the proportion may 
Vary as experience would warrant. 


31097 (8). Are you in favour of holding this 
examination simultaneously at any other centre 
or centres within His Majesty's Dominions ?— 
I think the examination should be held at only 
two centres --London and some centre in India, 
. if the principle of simultaneous examinations 
is accepted. 


31098 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
“Natives of India” recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If so, what pro- 
portion do you recommend ?—I would not go 
in for a separate examination in India, or 
separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India. If the selection is 
to be by a competitive examination, it must be 
one examination, one test for all. Where that 
test fails. to give the required number of 
Indians in the service, it should be made up 
in the way suggested by me in my answer to 
question (7). The latter has the advantage 
of introducing into the service men who have 
proved their capacity by either meritorious 
service in the Subordinate Services or good 
practice at the Bar. In this way, a chance is 
given to all classes of Indians. 


“81099 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
‘“Natives of India” would be selected in India 


for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination; (b) combined 
nomination and examination ; or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend? In particular 
do you consider it desirable that whatever 
system, all classes and communities should be 
represented? Ifso, how would you give effect 
to this principle ?—-I have practically answered 
this question in my answers to quectoue (7) 
and (9). The second alternative of my proposal 
means nomination ; and as to that, the question 
arises whether in the system of nomination, 
all classes and communities should be re- 
presented. I ‘think that they should be, 
subject to this consideration that the man 


- nominated has the required calibre, mental and 


moral, and,is not appointed merely because he 
belongs to a particular class or caste. I know 
the danger of nomination is that it opens the 
door to jobbery, intrigue, and favouritism. 
But after all, no system can be devised which 
is perfection and will satisfy all. As to the 
mode of giving effect to the principle of 
nomination, I have already made my recom- 
mendation in the previous answers. 

31100 (11). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “Natives of India” in India, 
do you consider that “ Natives of India” 
should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, or would you restrict that right to 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
My answer to this question follows from my 
answers to the previous questions, I would 
rather encourage Indians competing in Eng- 
land as it presupposes a visit of the young man 
to that country, which is sure to benefit him, 

31101 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present system of promoting to listed 
posts officers of the Provincial Civil Services, 
If the former, what alteration, if any, would 
you recommend in the conditions governing 
the Provincial Civil Services? The system 
of selection in India which I have recom- 
mended above, is in lieu of the present system. 
of promoting to listed posts, officers of the 
Provincial Civil Services. In my opinion, the 
Provincial Civil Services should be recruited 
by means of a competitive examination, and 
not by mere selection and nomination. One 
main objection to this is stated to be that it 
will enable only men of certain castes and 
classes, who are more intellectual and have 
greater educational facilities than the rest to 
getin. But nearly all classes and communities 
are now coming up; and I think, within a few 
years, there will be no sensible disparity of 
intellectual qualifications and educational: 
facilities to justify the complaint that only 
certain classes such as Brahmans will out- 
number all others in the service. Whatever 
natural or artificial facilities the Brahmans or 
other superior castes had, years ago, they are 
finding their equals now in the other com- 
munities and the movements for the enlighten- 
ment and emancipation of the latter are. 
growing in volume and importance,. That 
being the case, I do not see why entrance into 
the Provincial Civil Service. should be 
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dominated by any consideration paid to the 
class, community or caste of the person to be 
nominated. 


. 31102 (18). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial Branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system that you would propose ?— 
I would not recommend any separate method 
of recruitment for the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service. Iam, of course, giving 
my opinion based on knowledge of the history 
of that branch in the Bombay Presidency. 
There was a time—so long ago as 1872—when 
the Bombay method of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
was regarded as more satisfactory than the 
system in any other part of British India, and 
was held up as a model for other parts. But 
even then it was acknowledged that, as a rule, 
the Judicial Branch was not popular with the 
Civil Service or held much in sympathy by 
Government, and was regarded as the refuge 
for “the unfit.” Oflate, however, especially 
since the influx into the service of university 
men, the Civilians who have been admitted 
into the Judicial Branch, have, in my opinion, 
proved capable judicial officers. During the 
last 12 years of my service on the Bench of the 
High Court of Bombay, I have found that the 
quality of the Civilians serving as Judges has, 
speaking generally, distinctly improved ; they 
have manifested the legal habit of mind. 
Several methods are proposed by which to 
qualify the members of the service for judi- 
cial work, such as a preliminary course of 
training under an English Barrister or some 
months’ practice at the Bar. I am not sure 
any of these methods are needed. What is 
needed is the selection from the service for the 
judicial line of men, who love the science of 
law and do not regard it as mere common 
sense, which, as popularly understood, is no 
sense at all and who have a judicial tempera- 
ment. We are getting such men now more 
than before under the system which yields 
men of general culture afforded by their 
training. Some of the best Judges of our 
High Court, who have left their mark on its 
law and work, have been members of the Civil 
Service. All that I would propose is the 
drafting into the service of Civilians, who 
have a leaning for judicial work; a preliminary 
training for a year by way of trials of original 
suits; and promotion to Ist grade District 
Judgeships and to the Bench of the High 
Court not on the ground of seniority but 
with due regard to merit and knowledge of law. 


31103 (14). Are you satisfied with the present 
definition of the term “ Natives of India” in 
section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Vict. c. 3), as including “any person born 
and domiciled within the Dominions of His 
Majesty in India, of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for tempor- 
ary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, 
or of mixed European and Indian descent 
or of unmixed European descent ? If not, please 
state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied 
with the present definition of the term 
“‘ Natives of India.” 7 = 
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31104 (15). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, please state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination; 
giving your full reasons. Do you consider 
that the age-limits should be fixed to attract 
candidates of the normal school-leaving age in 
England, or candidates who have completed 
@ university course, or candidates at an inter- 
mediate stage of education ?—I think the 
present age-limit is good and would not recom- 
mend any alteration. As to the rest of the 
question [ think that the present age-limit is 
sufficient to attract Indian candidates who 
have completed a university course in India. 
Ido not feel myself qualified to answer the 
yest of the question. ee 


311035 (16). What is your experience of: the 
relative merits of the candidates selected under 
varying age-limits, particularly, under the 
system in force from 1878 to 1831 (age-limits 
17-19 years, followed by two or three years’ 
probation at an approved university) and since 
1891 (age-limits 21-23 or 22-24 years, followed 
by one year’s probation) ?—My experience ig 
that we are getting a better and higher quality 
of men under the system since 1891 than under 
thesystems previously in force, 

81106 (17). What is your opinion regarding 
the suitability of the recent recruits to the Indian 
Civil Service ?—~My opinion is that the recent 
recruits to the Indian Civil Service, with their 
university training and the broad outlook on 
life which it gives, are more able to enter into 
the spirit and aspirations of the people of India 
than their predecessors. So far as I can judge, 
they are men who can move with the times, 
free from that invertebrate temper which lives 
inthe India of old and does not see the soul 
of things marching on slowly and yet steadily 
even in conservative India. 


31107 (18). What is the most suitable age at 
which junior civilians should arrive in India ? 
—Twenty-five at the most. 


31103 (19). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are “ Natives of India,” 
and for what reasons? Do you recommend 
any differentiation between the age-limits 
for “ Natives of India,” and for other natural- 
born subjects of His Majesty ?—~Between 22 
and 24, I think a young man ought to enter 
the service when he is at least 25. I would 
make no difference between the age-limits for 
“ Natives of India” and for other natural-born - 
subjects of His Majesty. 

31109 (20). On what principle should the 
subjects for the open competitive examination 
be fixed. Do you accept the principle laid 
down by Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1854, 
and since followed, that “the examination 
should be of such a nature that no candidate 
who may fail shall, to whatever calling he 
may devote himself, have any reason to 


‘regret the time and labour which he had spent 


in preparing himself to be examined,” and that 
the object should be to secure, not specialists 
in any particular subject that may be useful in 
a subsequent Indian career, but the ordina 
well educated young man of the period )—. 
accept the principle laid dowa by Lord Macaue 
lay’s Committee in 1854, 
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81110 (21). Please examine the table in 
Appendix I to these questions, which shows the 
‘various phases of the authorised syllabus of the 
Open competitive examination, and state what 
changes, 1f any, are, in your opinion, desirable, 
differentiating between the cases of candidates 
(a) of school-leaving age and (4) of university- 
leaving age?—I do not think any change is 
desirable in the syllabus now in force. 

81111 (22). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the examination desirable between 
candidates who are “Natives of India” and 
other candidates? Ifso, please state them and 
give reasons ?—I do not think any differentia- 
tion is desirable. 

31112 (23). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and ifso, what posts and for what reasons? 
Please state in detail what alterations (if any) 
you recommend in the Schedule of the Indian 
Civil Service Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Vict., c. 54) 
[Attention is invited to the provisions of the 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vict., 
c. 54) and of the Government of India Act, 
1870 (83 Vict., c. 3), reproduced as Appendices 
If and iI to these questions.] ?—I consider 
that certain posts should be reserved by statute 
for officers recruited from the Civil Service in 
the manner and under the system recommended 
by me. I think the present number of posts 
open to the Civil Service ought to be main- 
tained as it has, on the whole, worked well. 


81118 (24). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what propor- 
tion of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do: you consider that “Natives 
of India” might, under present conditions, 
properly be admitted ?—I do to the extent of 
one-half. I think one-third of the posts, at 
least, should be reserved for Indians. 


81114 (27). Have the “ Natives of India,” 
recruited by means of open competition in 
England, proved, on the average, as efficient 
as the European members of the Indian Civil 
Service of the same standing and recruited in 
the same manner? Has it been found possible 
and expedient to employ them in all branches 
of the administration, whether on executive 
or judicial duties ?—I think that, barring some 
exceptions and upon the whole, “ Natives of 
India ” recruited by means of open competition 
in England have proved, on the average, as 
efficient as the average European members of 
the Indian Civil Service of the same standing 
and recruited in the same manner. 


81115 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
ie recommend ?—I do not think it should 

e revived. It was unpopular and condemned 
generally. 

31116 (43). What is your experience of the 
results of the existing system under which 
successful candidates in the open competitive 
examination are required to undergo a pro- 
bationer’s course of instruction in England ? 
e Do you recommend the continuance or aboli- 
tidn of this system ?—I think, so far as I can 


“< 


judge, the probationer’s course has worked 
satisfactorily and should be continued. 

81117 (44). What should be the duration of 
a probationer’s course in England (a) under the 
present system of the open competitive examin- 
ation, (6) under any modification of that 
system recommended by you?—One year at 
least, 

81118 (45). Do you consider it desirable that 
the probationers should be required to spend 
their period of probation in England at an 
approved university ?—Certainly. 

31119 (49). Would it, in your opinion, be 
desirable to establish a separate institution in 
England for this purpose, and, if so, under 
what conditions?—A separate institution is 
not, in my opinion, desirable. 

81120 (50). If a probationer’s course is conti- 
nued in England, do you accept the principle 
laid down by Lord Macaulay's Committee in 
1854, that successful candidates in the open 
competition should be considered as having 
finished their general education and that their 
future studies should be such as have a special 
tendency to fit them for their calling? Does 
your answer apply equally to candidates who 
pass the open competitive examination after 
leaving school and to those who do so after 
completing a university course?—I accept 
the principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s 
Committee. 


81121 (51). Please examine the statement 
printed as Appendix VI to these questions, 
showing the courses of studies prescribed for 
probationers in 1891 and 1912, and state what 
alterations (if any) you desire to recommend in 
the present course (a) under the existing system 
of the open competitive examination and 
(s)-ander any modification of that system 
recommended by you?—I do not think any 
alteration is needed. 


31122 (52). In particular, please state your 
opinion as to the desirability during the period 
of probation of (i) compulsory attendance at 
Law Courts in England and reporting of cases; 
(ii) the teaching of Indian Law in addition to 
the general principles of jurisprudence ; (111) the 
teaching of the grammar and text-books of 
Indian languages with or without any attempt 
at colloquial instruction; (iv) the teaching of 
(a) Indian Geography, (6) Political Economy, 
(c) Accounts ?—I think it is desirable. 

81123 (53). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction can best be spent: 
in England or in India ?—It is best spent in 
England. 


81124 (54). What is your opinion of a pro- 
posal*to start at some suitable place in India a 
college for the training of probationers of the 
Indian Civil Service and possibly of other 
Indian services recruited in England ?—I am 
against the proposal. I think our young men 
recruited by open competition for the Indian 
Civil Service should go to England and receive 
preliminary training by way of probation there. 

31125 (55). What is your opinion of a pro- 
posal that each provincial Government should ~ 
arrange for the training of probationers by 
suitable courses of instruction for the whole 
or portions of the first two years of service at 
some suitable centre ?—I am not in favour of 
such a proposal. 
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81126 (56). In the report of the Treasury 
Committee appointed to consider the organis- 
ation of Oriental Studies in London (1909), 
the view is taken that the preliminary training 
in Oriental languages and in law required by 
probationers can be given better in England 
. than in India, because of the difficulties which 
junior civilians would experience in learning 
these subjects in India, the lack of good teachers 
in Indian district head-quarters, the difficulty 
of even good Indian teachers appreciating the 
European student's point of view, and the 
difficulty of arduous study in a tropical climate. 
Do you consider that these objections could 
be met by a suitable scheme of instruction in 
India ?—1 agree with the view. 

31127 (58). In particular, if a period of pro- 
bation is recommended for such officers, do you 
advise that it should be passed in England or 
in India ?—In the case of those recruited 
either from the Subordinate Judicial or 
Revenue Service or the Bar I do not think 
any probation is called for. It is only in the 
case of Indians who are recruited by open 
competition that I think a two years’ probation 
in England ought to be insisted upon. 

31128 (59). Do you consider that any differ- 
entiation is necessary during the period of pro- 
bation between the course of study for proba- 
tioners who are “ Natives of India” and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty ? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—I see no 
reason for any differentiation. 

31129 (60). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service after, they 
have taken up their appointments in India? 
If not, what change should, in your opinion, 
be introduced ?—I think the present arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 

31130 (62). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—I think that there has 
been a deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The causes are :—(i) 
The Briton is not a linguist like the German, 
and has got on without a knowledge of the 
people among whom he serves Government ; (ii) 
English education has spread more than before 
and for all practical purposes of the routine of 
administration, the British official finds that 
there is no necessity for him to acquire facility 
in or familiar acquaintance with any of the 
vernaculars ; and (iii) the natural proneness of 
the British official to reserve ; the Civil Service 
has become, generally speaking, a Service of 
silence and discretion in this country as in 
England. The result is that there is no in- 
centive to the attainment of an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages. 


That places the British official at a disadvant- . 


age and tells rather badly on the administration 
and the public weal. So far as the masses are 
concerned, the British official cannot put 
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himself in direct touch with them and enter into 

their thoughts and feelings by being able to 

converse with them familiarly in their own 

languages. I am not sure that any artificial 

remedy can be devised which will make the 

British official take to the learning of verna- 

culars, so as to be proficient in them. There 

is so much to do by way of official duty and to 

add to it the compulsory learning of a vernacular 

would be a great burden on one who has no 

aptitude for such learning. The incentive 

must come from the official himself—his con- 

sciousness that as servant of His Majesty, he 

must move among the people, learn to talk to 

them in their languages and it is only in that 
way that he can get to their soul and learn 
what is going on inside the outward show of 
Indian life. But, how will this incentive and 
consciousness come, when to young English- 
men preparing for the Indian Civil Service the 
doctrine is preached as it: was preached the 
other day by the Head Master of an English 
public school that the Englishman has. 
maintained his hold on India by his spirit of 
aloofness? Such aloofness, perhaps, did not. 
mean much in days gone by. But the- 
conditions of life in India are changing, and: 
aloofness in the name of dignity and reserve;, 
carried out as a principle of administration, is: 
fraught with danger, and the doctrine I have 
referred to is the most dangerous nonsense: 
that could have been drilled into the minds of 
young Englishmen starting for life in India as 
the Civil Servants of His Majesty. 

31131 (63). Do you recommend any changes. 
in the rules for the encouragement of the study: 
of Oriental languages, and if so, what changes ? 
—TI would not recommend any changes. 

31182 (64). Please give your views as to 
what steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch, In particular, do you favour a system of 
granting study leave to Europe, and if so, what 
course of study (course for a call to the Bar, read- 
ing in barristers’ chambers or other), and what 
conditions do you propose?—In my opinion, 
no steps need be taken. I do not see why 
additional expense ought to be thrown on the 
revenues of India by enabling a member of the 
Indian Civil Service to go on leave to Europe 
to study law and become qualified for the 
Judicial Branch. India has produced and can 
produce capable lawyers and if a member of the 
Indian Civil Service wishes to get into the 
Judicial Branch he ought with his general 
culture and with a love for the study of law 
and the cultivation of the legal habit of mind 
to be able to become an efficient Judge. And 
it is such men only who ought to be admitted 
into the branch. 

31133 (65). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?—What is 
wanted is a grasp of legal principles, a study 
of the general principles of law and as for the 
rest such as procedure, they are easily studied 
and come by practice. 

31134 (66). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts for 
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officers selected for the Judicial Branch ?—If 
so, please give details? No. 

31135 (67). Do you recommend any system 
for encouraging the higher study of law analo- 
gous to the rules for the encouragement of the 
study of Oriental languages ?— No. 


Sir Naraian Ganesh CHANDAVARKAR, 
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31186 (68). Is any differentiation desirable 
in the system of training after appointment in 
India between members of the Indian Civil 
Service who are “ Natives of India” and other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If so, 
please state your proposals ?—No. 


Sir Narayan Ganesh CuanpavaRKAR, called and examined, 


31187. (Chairman) You are a Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay ?—I am. 

81188, You think that, asa matter of principle, 
it would bea sound thing to institute simultaneous 
examinations, but you feel there would be a danger, 
if such examinations were instituted, of Indians 
inundating the Service and so diminishing unduly 
the British element ?—That is so. 

31139. In your view a further opportunity 
should be afforded to Indians of entering the Ser- 
vice other than that provided by the present open 
examination in London ?—Yes. 

81140, You think that Indians should get 
not Jess than one-third and not more than one-half 
of the posts in the Indian Civil Service ?—I do 
not know that I have said more than one-half, but 
I have certainly said that at any rate the time has 
arrived when you might fix the minimum limit 
at at least one-third having regard to the improved 
condition of things all round, 

31141. Yousay in your answer to question 
(24) one-half, but you say now about one-third ?— 
Yes, that is a rough limit of course. 

31142, This proportion of posts you would fill 
partly by recruitment through open competition 
in England and partly by appointment from the 
Bar atd from the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
That is a suggestion I have made. I éannot 
say that it is perfect or that it is without 
defects, and there are other alternative proposals 
which perhaps might be sounder. 

31148, If this scheme were introduced you 
would abolish the listed posts?—I have not 
studied that question sufficiently to be able to 
give a satisfactory answer, an answer of any 
value. 

31144. You do not speak with any emphasis 
on that poimt?—No, I cannot do so. If by the 
listed posts is meant the posts now generally held 
by the Civil Service I certainly think no change 
should be made. 

31145. To what grades of the Civil Service 
would you make appointments from the Bar and 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?—I would catch 
the men young as far as possible and make them 
begin from Assistant Collectors in the case of the 
Revenue Service and Assistant Judgeships in the 
case of the Judicial Service. 

31146. To what grades in the Service would 
you allow them to aspire ?—The highest posts, 
gradually. 

31147. Would you regard them in every sense, 
both as to pay and status, as in the same position 
as those who entered through the London door ?— 
I should make no distinction at all. 

81148. Do you think that officers reeraited in 
this way would be regarded by their fellow-oflicers 
in the Service and by the public generally as occupy- 
ing the same position and status?—If they have 
capacity, mental, moral and physical, and have 
proved worthy of the office, I think no distinction 
is likely to be made as far as the officials are 
concerned, although there may be a certain kind 


of prejudice, Speaking from my own experience, 
with regard to English officers, when they once 
find that a man is worthy of his position and his 
ability and character in the long run he can get 
treatment on terme of equality. ‘There will always 
be prejudices of course, but they are soon got over. 
It will all depend on how he behaves and how the 
English officars behave. As far as the public is 
concerned, I think too much is made of the question 
of how the public will take it. If the public finds 
that an officer has grit and ability, which is all 
the public cares for, the public will be satisfied. 
All this talk about the public regarding certain 
men who have not entered into the Service by 
competition as not being equal to others in my 
humble opinion is all moonshine, 

31149. You think that the Service and the 
publie very soon forget the origin of the civilian 
and judge him by his aetual work ?—Yes, 
I think the Indian people, the masses, in spite of 
all that:is said about their respect for hereditary, 
tank and caste, and all that, recognise a man of 
ability, and if he does his work honestly and well 
they tee! his power and recognise it, whatever way , 
he has got into the Service. 

31150. You object to the proposal for a 
separate examination as distingmshed from a 
simultaneous examination in !ndia?—~I cannot 
give a decided answer to that question. What 
Thave said is that simultaneous examinations in 
the present circumstances would not be acceptable ; 
they would not be proper on grounds of political 
ex} ediency and also on the ground of the state of 
the country. We want a preponderating element 
of the British official. Your grit, your decision of 
character, your organising power, are things in 
which we are still wanting. On the other hand, 
you want in the administration a proper element of 
the Indian official of the character that can see 
things, the spiritual and social forces of the 
country, from the inside, men who have not 
developed the departmental mind, and I think 
the time has arrived when you can get a due 
proportion. One-third of such men can be found 
if Government will go and seek them in a proper 
manner instead of running about with fancies 
about heredity and things o' that kind. That is 
the principle with which to start. If that is so, 
I think you could have an examination or pick 
out the best of our Indian graduates best in point 
of physique and character and talent, and I think 
you could easily find such men. 

31151. I take it, I am accurately interpreting 
your view when I say that you are opposed toa 
simultaneous examination because you have an 
apprehension that if such were instituted the 
European element, which you regard as important, 
might be seriously reduced ?—That is certainly 


a possibility and might almost be called a 
probability. 
31152, You set store in all you have 


sail on the character, of course combined with 
educational efficiency, of the officer ?—Yes. 
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31158. But as to the means by which you 
obtain that class of officer you are prepared to look 
upon them with an open mind?—Quite so ; you 
have expressed my opinions very accurately and 
tersely. 

31154. Ifa scheme of examination in India 
were devised, which would produce that class of 
man, and at the same time give you the secarity 
for the European element, would you look upon it 
with favourable consideration ?—Certainly. 

31155. You are not in favour of separate 
recruitment for the Judicial Branch ?—No. 

$1156. And you think that of late years civi- 
lians appointed to the Judicial Branch have proved 
capable as Judges?—Yes. Of course I am speak- 
ing only of my experience of Western India; I do 
not speak for the whole of India at all. I do not 

_know what the condition of things is in Bengal or 
Madras. In Western India I certainly think that 
the Judicial element has proved more satisfactory 
than it was about tifteen years ago. 

31157. From your observation and experience 
do you think the education that a.civilian obtains 
in the Revenue Branch proves of Service to him 
when he enters the Judicial Branch ?—Certainly ; 
having regard to the character of our land tenures 
and our village customs I think that experience is 
of great importance. 

31158. We have had a great deal of evidence 
before us in the form of different schemes 
for training in the Judicial Branch. You 
suggest that before officiating as a District and 
Sessions Judgean officer should have had experience 
of original suits for one year ?—Yes, 

31159, And you do not consider it necessary 
for him, prior to his taking up the more respon- 
sible position, to go to England and read in 
Chambers ?—Speaking from experience I have 
found that civilians who have studied in the Inns 
of Court or who have been Registrars in the High 
Court—both of which methods have been regarded 
as giving special qualifications in the Judicial 
line--have proved, some of them, as useless as if 
they had never done anything at all. All depends 
on the kind of man you get into the Judicial line. 
If he makes it merely a perching place, and has 
no heart in the work, and merely takes that 
branch because he thinks it gives him repose and 
frees him from the trouble of going about on tour, 
such a man, whether you send him to England or 
make him a Registrar of the High Court, is as 
bad as ever. But where a man has a real love for 
law and regards it as a profession to which he 
can devote himself with enthusiasm he proves as 
good as any other judges. Hach kind of judge 
has his strong points and his weak points. My 
own opinion is that if you want to get an ideal 
Judge he must pass an examination in law and 
must have practised by wrestling with cases in 
the Courts, which practice enables him to come 
into contact with litigants directly and to see 
where the roguery is, and trains him to look at a 
case from all points of view. But that I suppose 
cannot be expected, and under the special conditions 
in this country you want Judges from the Bar 
and Judges from the Civil Service, When I speak 
of the Bar I mean both those who come out ‘as 
Barristers and those who are Pleaders. In that 
way you get a nice combination of what I should 
call the elixir of administration. 

81160, You think that all the practical 
experience for the clas: of officer you have 


described can be obtained in India without 
going to England ?—Some of our best civilian 
Judzes who have left their mark on the legal lite- 
rature of the country, such as Sir Maxwell 
Melvill and Sic Raymond West, never really 
practised, and I think, they proved excellent Judges 
and are remembered even now. I have come in 
contact with civilian Judges who were as good as 
Barrister Judges. I am not quite satisfied 
that this sending young civilians who want to 
enter the Judicial line to be trained in the rooms 
of a practising Birrister will do any good. I do 
not want to pooh-pooh the idea, but the expense is 
hardly worth incurring. After all, what is the 
character of our mofassal district litigation ? 
It is not of a complicated character. Waen you 
get cases like those under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, cases which are the puzzles of 
lawyers in England, you may think of all this, 
but, in the present state of our litigation, I do not 
think these high-flown schemes will do any good. 
Have men in the Judicial line who love the law 
and who do not regard it as rough commonsense 
and treat all legal principles with contempt, and 
you will get the best of them fron the Civil 
Service, especially men who have had good culture 
ati the Universitizs, 

31161. You would suggest, I suppose, 
additional training in law during the probationary 
period ?-—=Certainly. As I have said in my written 
evidence, there was a time when the principle upon 
which civilians were drafted into the Judicial line 
in Western India was regarded as the model for 
the whole of the country, and Sir James Stephen 
I thiuk mentioned it with approval in one of his 
minutes written in 1872, 

31162. You propose to recruit to the Provincial 
Service by open competition? —Y es. 

31163. You donot desire to see any form of 
nomination combined with the examination 7— 
Nomination, ideally, theoretically, would be the 
best, but unfortunately, nominations have proved 
the bane ‘of India. Whenever we have asked 
for higher appointments the Government bas gone 
in for nominations, in the first instance on the 
principle of hereditary distinctions or something of 
that kind. Men have been selected because they 
were the sons of their fathers or the grandsons of 
their grandfathers, and this doctrine of heredity 
has been the bane of the administration, has 
promoted discontent, and has demoralised the 
Service. The only consolation is that whenever 
it has proved a failure Government has itself 
acknowledged it and gone in for nominations on a 
satisfactory basis. But that is the scare-crow of 
Indian administration. Therefore, I say, that all 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service ought 
to be made by means of a competitive examination 
which will do away with all scope for favouritism 
and so on. 

31164. Would you suggest that in place of 
nomination you should have some qualifying test 
such as that candidates should be graduates of a 
University ?—Yes. I think it practically comes 
to this. At present, I do not see where you can 
go and find a man who is a non-graduate, because 
non-graduates are so few. There was a time when 
there was a big row made aoout graduates. For 
instance, about 1863-64, our best gradiates were 
appointed to some high Revenue otices ani there 
was one, Mr. Vishnu Ranade, who was appointed 
Deputy Collector all at onca, without climbing up, 
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and he proved one of the best of our administrators. 
He was a man who had the grit of a British 
officer, and he was put in the Sholdpur District 
and coped with a problem which no officer before 
him could cope with. There was cholera in the 
district ard the Temple had a very narrow gate, 
and no cfficer had ventured to issue a mandate 
that the door ought to be widened. But he took 
the risk on himself and said he would chance 
if there was a riot. Attempts were made to 
have an injunction issued apainst him, but he stood 
his ground. The matter came before the High 
Court and the High Court upheld big action. Mr. 
Watt, who was then one of the ablest officers of 
the Civil Service, paid him a compliment by 
saying in effect: “If we could get Indian officers 
of this kind the administration would be a very happy 
one,” You can have material of that kind. he 
graduate is certainly preferable to a non-gradnate. 

31165. I tuke it that very few are rominated 
to the Provincial Civil Service now who are not 
graduates ?—I cannot answer that question off- 
hand. I believe more graduates get in, but that 
is only my impression. 

31166. You would confine this open examin- 
ation fcr the Provincial Service to residents of the 
Province ?- No, I would allow people outside the 
Province to compete. I do not see why there 
should be any distinction made between one Province 
and another; that is antagonistic to the very 
principle of British rule. If you have come to 
weld us into one people, I think that to say the 
Bengali must not go to Bombay or the Bombay 
man must not go to Madras would not be in 
accordance with ruling British principles. I set 
my face against that kind of thing. 

81167. Apart from principle, do you not see 
any practical difficulties in the way of officers from 
other parts. of India ccming to Bombay and 
vice versi?—No. If they have character 
ard talent and are men of wide culture 
they will easily adapt themselves to the conditions 
of the country. In spite of all our differences of 
caste and creed there is a certain element which 
makes the Hindu, the Mubammadan and the Pargi 
recognise one another, especially under the present 
influences. 

31168. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that 
many candidates would come from other 
Provinces?—In the course of years they might 
‘come, but not in the beginning. . 

31169. You would welcome it if they did 
come ?— I should most certainly welcome it. I 
belong to the whole of India and my countrymen 
belong to the whole of India whatever they are: 
that is my ideal. I may stand alone in it, but 
that is what I consider the purpose and mission of 
British rule in India. If it strays away from, it, 
all } can say is that we shall have to revise our 
opinions. 

81170. (Str Theodore Morison.) I should like 
to ask your advice on the subject of the training 
which you would give the young Indian officer 
who has got into the Indian Civil Service by one 
of the methods which you have suggested. Do 
you think, generally speaking, it is an advantage 
for him to come te England ?—There was a time 
when I thought going to England was an advant- 
age, but I am not in favour of it now, because I 
am not quite satisfied with the work which has 
keen turned out and the results that have been 
achieved by men who have returned from England. 
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That may be on account of my old age and 
conservative ideas coming over me, I think we 
can produce as good material in this country as 
the class of men who go to England. If I advo- 
cated going to England it would only be for one 
reason, namely, that it would slowly break down 
caste; but even the men who go to England come 
back and get into caste again and are as caste- 
ridden as anybody else. What is the use of 
sending them to England? If we read your 
literature, and if we have the visionary power, we 
can, I think, shine honestly from our solid virtues 
rather than merely with the glitter of the West. 

31171. I suppose you would recognise that 
some of those who went to England a generation 
ago did derive some benefit from it ?—Yes. 

31172, In later years, perhaps, not quite so 
much ?The number of Indians who go to: 
England has inereased and they do not get into 
the best English homes and do not see the best of 
English society and do not come into contact with 
the real manhood and womanhood of England, the 
real spiritual and social forces. They see only 
the cutward controversial things; they read the 
newspayers and catch their impressions, and I am 
afraid that has a deleterious effect. If you can 
devise a means whereby our Indian lads could be 
brought into contact with the best religious and 
social forces of your country that would be a 
capital thing. 

31178. Looking at it merely historically, 
would you say the more forceful and original 
characters in India in the last generation have 
been persons with an education obtained in England 
or en Indian education? I cannot say. I think 
our best leaders have been men who have not been 
to England, 

31174. On the whole, the leaders of the 
people who proved most original and most forces 
ful are men who did not go to England ?—Yes, 

81175, That may he true of the “ite, but we 
are not sure, of course, that we shall get the é/ite, and 
we have to think of the average. Do you think 
that for the average mana training in England 
raises him slightly above the average of his con- 
temporaries?— Do you mean raises him himself 
or in the eyes of anybody. 

31176. Raises him himself ?—Certainly, it 
might, provided you get all these things that will 
enable the lad to see the best of England, and I 
mean by the best of England not the social 
frivolities and political controversies but the real 
home-life. 

31177, ‘The serious side ?-—Yes, 

31178. The better minds ?— Yes, 

31179. I believe ycu have been for many 
years Vice-Chancellor of this Univertity ?—I was 
Vice-Chancellor for three years and eight months. 

31180, In that capacity did you have the 
selection of the students who obtained Government 
scholarships f= Y es. 

31181. Is that method of selection fairly 
satisfactory ?--The word “ satisfactory ” is rather 
vague I think, and I cannot answer that question 
because your idea of satisfaction may be different 
from mine. 

81182, Are you fairly plessed yourself with 
the selections that have been made ?—I think that 
on the whole they have been good, because I 
believe the men have been seleeted, after careful 
examination of their mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics. 
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81183, Some of these other pre-conceptions to 


which you referred certainly have not entered into. 


the selection in that case, have they >—No. 

31184. Do you think that the Syndicate, or 
whatever body it is that makes the selection in 
your Universities, is on the whole a fairly satis- 
factory and impartial body and able to get at tbe 
facts?—I think on the whole we have selected the 
men impartially, although one is apt in this country, 
ag in every other country I suppose, to be pestered 
by people who say: ‘“‘ Will you vote for me and 
send my son.” One has to be above that kind 
of thing. 

31185. When you were sitting upon that 
Board did you fee) that you were able to get at 
the facts and realities of it ?—I do not think that 
we closely examined into all the conditions of the 
boy selected. We used to take the marks and 
see how he had acquitted himself in each of the 
examinations, and generally we used to select the 
boy after, as it were, striking an average. 

31186, Did you have some information about 
character ?—We used to get certificates and all 
that. . 
81187. I was wondering whether there is 
there a nucleus of a possible method of selection 
not open to the objections to which you refer, and 
which would not inflict another competitive 
examination ?—You might appoint for the purpose 
a Special Committee consisting of the best men 
from amongst our European and Indian officials. 

31188. Supposing it were left to the Univer- 
sities of India?—lI would not leave it to the 
Universities for the reason that they would be a 
large body ; I would rather have three or four 
on a Committee who could make private enquiries 
and who could be thcroughly trusted and who 
would be above all private influences. Such a 
Committee would work better than a body like 
the Syndicate or Senate. 

31189, You include the Syndicate ?—Yes, 

31190. In reply to question (8) you have not 
given answers at much length, and I should like to 
know from you something on the question of 
holding the examination in other centres than 
London or India. A proposal has been put forward 
that the examination might be held at Melbourne, 
or Toronto, or Cape Town. I think, I know, what 
the answer would generally be, but I should like 


to have the expression from you of what would | 


be the Indian sentiment about euch a proposal ?— 
I do not think it would be of any use to us 
unless you bring it to India. 

31191. It would be unpopular ?—It would be 
as unpopular as it is now, and it would not mend 
matters at all. 

81192. Not only would it not mend matters 
but I chould have thought it would have been 
received in India with very great disapproval ?— 
Yes. As far as the Colonies are concerned, I do 
not think the Cplonies are much in favour with 
our people just now. 

31198, (Mr. Chaudal.) With regard to the 
listed posts, from your answer to the Chairman 
Trather thought that you considered the expression 
“Jisted posts’? meant posts in the Civil Service 
cadre ?—I said I had not gone into the question, 
and I might have misunderstood it. 


81194. Listed posts is an expression which 


connotes two appointments of headships in the 
district and two appointments of headships in the 


Judicial line, which are left open to the Provincial | 


Service. Those four posts are called the listed 
H 495—75 


et 


@ . é 
posts, and I think the question was whether under 
your scheme of the one-third you would abolish. 
those posts, or whether you would merge them in, 
your own one-third ?—I would merge them in my , 
one-third, ; 

31195. With regard to the nomination for. 
Government scholarships, the difficulties of nomi-- 
nation become much wider and larger if the 
body of persons to be selected from is large. It 
has been suggested to us that boys should be 
nominated here before they are permitted to’ 
appear at any competitive examination. But I 
Suppose you would not believe in such nomination ? 
—No, I do not believe in that sort of make-shift, 

31196. Assuming, for the moment, that any 
scheme of sending Home Indian boys is accepted, 
do you believe that it will be possible for any 
Board of Selection to pick the right material at the 
ages of 18 or 14 ?—I do not think so, and I am quite 
against that proposal of sending boys at 14. It 
will be a disastrous failure, as it has proved a dis-- 
astrous failure, in the case of young men I have 
come across who had been sent at 14; they have 
been the wreckers of their homes, a grief to 
their parents, and of no use to the country. 

81197. As regards your proposal of having. 
one-third of the Indian Civil Service from the 
Indian element, which you think can be done 
without in any way jeopardising the interest of 
the administration, so far as the Judicial Branch 
is concerned you have no fear that a sufficient 
proportion could not be obtained at present from . 
the Bar and the Provincial Service? Your 
proposal was that one-third of the Civil Service: 
may be profitably recruited from the Bar and the . 
Provincial Service, and it has been said by some 
witnesses that you will not be able to get the. 
proper number of practising lawyers to accept 
District and Sessions Judges’ places. Do you be- 
lieve that ?—I do not believe it. I have made that - 
proposal for this reason. At present, our Sub- 
ordinate Judges, our Mdmlatdérs, our Deputy 
Collectors, and Members of the Bar, have nothing 
higher to look forward to, and that is one cause 
of the discontent, If they have something to 
aspire to, I think you will get the proper material, 

31198. There will be no complaint on the 
ground that you have not the men ?—No. 

31199. There is one question on which I anti- 
cipated you would be able to give us some useful 
information, but I find you have not answered that 
question, Roughly, may I ask what is your opinion 
about separating the Executive and the Judicial 
functions in the Magistrates ?—I believe in Bengal 
and in other places the problem perhaps is much 
more acute than it is here. In this Presidency, I . 
think things have improved. I was myself an 
advocate of the separation of the Judicial functions 
some 15 or 20 years ago, but after having sat in 
the High Court and done work as a Judge on the 
Criminal side for more than six years, and after 
looking into the Criminal cases and all that, I 
have come to the conclusion that the only danger 
at present is that sometimes, perhaps, when the 
Assistant Collectors go about on tour, Pleaders 
and litigants have to follow in their wake, and 
much inconvenience is caused. But even as to 
that I think the evil is less than it used to be. 


31200. I should like you Sir Narayan, if it is 
possible for you to do that, to forget for a moment. 
your experience as a Judge and recall your experi- 
ence as a Pleader. I want you to put aside for a. 
moment the impressions you say you have formed, 
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since your elevation to the Bench about cases that 
have come before you and to try and remember 
whether, while you were a practising Pleader, you 
did not think it was a living grievance on the part 
of the public, the litigants, and the Bar, that First 
Class, Second Class, or Third Class Magistrates 
should be trying certain cases which it would 
have been better to have had tried by Subordinate 
Judges or other persons not in the Executive 
line ?—Yes, I should certainly think that was the 
feeling, and I believe that feeling is also there now. 


For instance, I have heard Magistrates sometimes . 


complain that if they acquit any case in which the 
District Magistrate takes a strong interest they 
are liable to be reported. 

31201. That feeling is still there ?—Yes, but 
I may say the fear is much less than it used to be, 
because the High Court has given the District 
Magistrates a wigging from time to time, 

31202. All these cases are not likely to come 
to the High Court ?—If one or two cases do come 
I think the High Court exercises a very beneficial 
influence. But as I say, the fear is there. If 
there is a separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions certainly we should all desire it. 

81203, At one time you studied this question 
about the separation, I believe ?—I studied it as I 
studied many other questions. 

31204, Do you find the body of the Sub- 
ordinate Judges are a very good body ?—Excellent. 

31205. Do you think that the character of 
the criminal work is likely to suffer if it is handed 
over to them?—Certainly not. I must explain 
myself. Subordinate Judges, first class, were 
invested with Magisterial powers during the famine 
period, and I think they did very well. I was 
myself looking after their work as one of the 
Criminal Judges, and I know there were com- 
plaints that some of them were weak. But the 
words “strong”? and “ weak” depend upon the 
character and the temperament of the man who 
uses them. Some people consider that officer a 
strong Judge who always suspects fraud, who 
thinks every Native is a lar and that perjury is 
rife, forgetting that perjury is as rife in the 
English Courts as it is here. I think Subordi- 
nate Judges have proved as successful, and are 
capable of proving, perhaps more successful, than 
the Magistrates whose knowledge of Law is 
merely of a rough-and-ready character. 

81206. You subscribe to the belief entertained 
by some that, under the present circumstances, 
although the instances might be less, the Magis- 
trates are supposed in some cases to decide with 
an eye on the way in which their Executive 
superior officer will regard that decision ?—That 
is a question which I cannot answer, because I 
have not been myself in the position of a Magis~ 
trate, and Ido not like to answer any question 
that proceeds upon suppositions. There is a fear 
of all that. I suppose, there are men who think 
that even the best Judges are influenced. If you 
give a decision in favour of Government you are 
supposed to be a pro-Government man, If you 
give a decision in favour of a popular man, you are 
supposed to be a popular man. I have never 
cared for that sort of thing. All I can say is, that 
I know Magistrates and Subordinate Judges have 
come to me and said they have been reported 
against, and all that, and 1 have said: “That is 
a thing to which every man is liable, but go on 
and do your duty and everything will come 
straight.” - 


aor =, 


31207, You stated in reply to the Chairman 
that the early experience of a civilian in the 
Executive Branch is of great use ?—~Yes. 

31208. But would you say that not having 
that experience was a great disqualification in the 
men you are speaking of as capable of being 
recruited from the Bar ?—No. 

21209. Or from the Subordinate Judicial 
line ?—As I said, you want in the present circum- 
stances of India a combination of all the elements. 

31210. It bas been put strongly to us that 
a Barrister would be incapable of being a good 
Judge because he has no administrative experience 
such as the Indian Civilian has, in the early year 
of his service ?—I think, with all deference, that 
that is flapdoodle. 

31211. So far as your experience goes in thie 
Presidency of Subordinate Judges not having such 
experience working as District and Sessions 
Judges, it could not be said that their work 
showed want of experience in the Executive line 
or that there were signs that their work was not 
so efficient because they had not had experience as 
Assistant Collectors ?—No. 

31212, (Mr. Gokhale.) Some confusion has 
been caused in my mind by your answers to the 
Chairman on the subject of simultaneous examin- 
ations, and I should like to have it cleared. 
Those.answers seemed to indicate that, on the whole, 
you yourself were against simultaneous examin- 
ations, whereas your written statement reads as 
though your view on the whole was in favour of 
simultaneous examinations, but that you recognise 
the force of the objections on the other side and, 
therefore, suggest an alternative scheme. Which 
would be the more correct way of putting it ?—I 
think the time will come when simultaneous examin- 
ations will have to be introduced, but it has not 
come yet, and I recognise the objections on the 
other side. As I have said, I want the British 
element to predominate. 

31213, Assuming, that simultaneous examina~- 
tions are to be granted, is it to be understood that 
you yourself are definitely and decisively against 
their institution ?—I think, I cannot make it more 
clear than I have in my written answers ; I cannot 
put it in better language than that. It was the best 
language I was capable of and I thought I had 
made myself perfectly clear, Ido not think you 
can get from me a more decisive answer than that. 

31214, I gathered from your replies to the 
Chairman that you were yoursell against simultan- 
eous examinations?—I must leave my judges to 
gather what they like, I cannot commit myself to 
anything more definite than that which I have pat 
into language. 

31215, In your evidence before the Commis- 
sion of 1886 you had expressed yourself definitely in 
favour of simultaneous examinations ?—Yes, but I 
have grown since then. I have not lost the ideale 
of my youth, but I have tested them by experience 
and, therefore, I have given the view which I have 
expressed in my written answers, 

81216. You spoke of the swamping of the 
Service by Indians as being a probability ?—I 
say almost a probability. I said certainly a 
possibility. 

81217, Do you think it almost a probability 
when you consider the syllabus for the Indian Civil 
Service and the educational facilities that exist inthis 
country at present ?—How can one answer more 
definitely than I have done? If it isa fear it is. 
enough for me to bear that in mind. Itis one of 
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the important elements, but I do not know that 
I can call it a certainty or probability or possibility 
or anything. There it is; it is one of the 
objections. 

31218. Some of the best educational experts 
have expressed an opinion that it would be almost 
impossible for a good long time to come for 
Indians to get in in large numbers ?--All I can 
say is that I can bear the burden of my own 
opinions but I cannot bear the burden of the 
opinions of other educationalists. I may be 
wrong. 

31219. Is your opinion based oa a considera- 
tion of the syllabus of the Indian Civil Service and 
the syllabus of the Indian University examina- 
tions?—If you once introduce simultaneous 
examinations, there is enough material amongst our 
young men to come ouf very high. Whether in 
point of other qualities we could or not I do not 
say, but intellectually, I think, we could. We are 
steadily advancing. 


31220. I must ask one or two more questions 
on this because special importance is likely to be 
attached to your opinion as an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University. If you look at the 


Indian Civil Service syllabus you will find that: 


it is about equal in difficulty to twice the M.A. of 
an Indian University ?--Yes. 


31221. Andthe young man who appears for 
the Indian Civil Service must pass that examina- 
tion between 22 and 24 ?—Yes, but we will adapt 
ourselves to those conditions. Apart from the 
University curriculum, boys will be brought up in 
that way. 


31222, Where are the facilities P-I£f you once 
create the ideal, people will ran after it. I think 
India is strong enough to devise means to conte 
up to it. 

$1223, That is rather vague ?—The questions 
are vague and J must answer them vaguely. 


31224. How are the young men who want to 
go up for the Indian Civil Service, and who have 
to pass an examination twice as difficult as the 
M.A., to find educational facilities in this country ? 
Where can they acquire this education ?—I suppose 
the educational agencies will be forthcoming. 


81225, You think so ?—Yes, 


31226, Unless Englishmen come from Eng- 
land to coach them, how is this to happen ?—A 
man like Mr. Paranjpye will do, and I think we 
have got men of that kind. They only want the 
opportunity to come out and declare themselves, 


31227. But, Mr. Paranjpye’s opinion is 
precisely opposite, namely, that the material does 
not exist in this country ?—-I think he is a little 
too modest about himself. 


$1228, With regard to nomination, you 
expressed as strong a condemnation of the system 
of nomination as anyone has expressed before this 
Commission so far as the Provinsial Service is 
concerned ?—I have already explained my grounds. 
I said these gentlemen should gat into these offices 
in order to prevent disconteat and to give them 
something to look for. 


31229, But, you practically seem to favour 
the method of nomination in the case of the Indian 
‘Civil Service ?—Circumstances alter cases. 

31230, If nomination is bad for the Provincial 
Service, it cannot be good for the other ?—It is 
not bad all round; it may be good in ons case and 
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bad in another. It is a good thing in the Provin- 
cial Service but in the higher grades you have 
test experience and see what kind of man he is, 
In the Subordinate Judicial Service and in the 
Revenue Service the men have bean tested and 
you have a certain standard to go by. 

31281. Do not you sea the risks ?—~There are 
risks all round. 

81282. Therefore we must devise a scheme 
which will be free from risks as far as possible ?—~ 
T have already said that I put it forward merely 
asa tentative suggestion. There may ba better 
suggestions. Iam not vain enough to think that 
my proposal is infallible, and I see there are objec- 
tions to it. I said that in answer to the questions 
of the Chairman. I have also said that noming- 
tion was bungled in this country. 

31233. At present, the number of vacancies _ 
annually offered to the Indian Civil Service is 
roughly between 55 and 60, we will say 60. You 
want at least one-third of these to be given ta 
Indians, which means twenty. Taking the avérage 
for the last tan years, you will find that about three 
Indians get in by the London door. That means 
about 17 places will have to be filled in India, and 
if 17 places are to be filled by nomination you will 
see what that means, what enormous power will be 
thrown into the hands of the Executive ?—-You 
mean.the proportion must be larger than I have 
suggested ? 


31234. No. If 17 places a year are to be 
filled by nomination, either from the Bar or the 
Provincial Service, all the evils that you anticipate 
in connection with nomination in the Provincial 
Service are liable to appear here in a greatly 
intensified form ?—I have already said that nomina- 
tion has its evils, but if it is carried out in the right - 
spirit it will be the best mode. 


31235, You know how the Statutory service 
was nominated ?—Yes. If there is a better scheme 
by examinations or sending young men by means 
of scholarships to England I would go in for it. 


31236. You said in your answer to one of the 
questions that you would have a minimum of one- 
third of Indians. You think you can lay down 
a minimum for Indians consistently with the 
Statute of 1833 ?—A minimum fo begin with, 
If you are approaching towards the ideal it is not 
an evasion at all, 


31237. On the other hand, can you lay downa 
minimum for Europeans under the terms of the 
same statute ?—A minimum that will change you 
can, but if you make if an irreducible minimum 
that will be clearly an evasion of the statute, because 
the law says you cannot do indirectly what the law 
says you shall not do directly. 


31238, You cannot lay down an irreducible 
minimum for Europeans under the statute ?—No, 
that would be clearly illegal. 


81239. (Mr. Sly.) Ithink you suggested that 
it would be desirable, if possible, to recruit the 
Provincial Service not necessarily from resid 2nts 
of the Province but from the whole of India ?— 
Yes. 


31240. Is that opinion of yours one which you 
wish to see translated into practical effect at the 
present time, or is it an ideal that you hope to aim 
at when India becomes more consolidated ?—It is 
my ideal. 

31241. Do you at the present time wish t 
have that rale in force in the Provincial Service ? 
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—I should, as far as practicable, like to see it 
recognised. 

31242, Do you not think that practical 
difficulties would arise in inducing officers to serve 
in different parts of the country in the Provincial 
Service ?— Where there are practical difficulties 
an exception might be made. 


81248, Take your own Province at the present 
time: is it not extraordinarily difficult at the 
precent time to get Mahrattas to go and serve 
willingly in Sind ?—~TI am not a Sindi. 

$1244, I know you are not, but do you know 
whether, as a matter of fact, in the present Provin- 
cial Service it is only with considerable opposition 
and difficulty that Mahratta officers are induced 
to serve in Sind ?—That is so. 


81245, If you kad a system under which they 
were recruited from the whole of India would 
not those difficulties be even greater ?—I think 
those difficulties would vanish in course cf time, 
because I think we are becoming accustomed to 
this, and that prejudice is wearing out. Sind 
stands in a peculiar condition. The Sindi cannot 
acquire the Mahratti language, but between 
Mahratti and Gujarati I do not think the difficul- 
ties are so great as that. If I were to proceed 
upon high principles I should advocate that. 
Since you speak of my Province, I may say that 
wy Province, Kanara, is perhaps in a more difficult 
position than any, because the people of my Province 
find it difficult to get employment, as the Mahrattas 
go into all the districts. I think myself, inthe long 
run, we ought all to regard the whole of India as 
open to all. It should be an open door. 

31246, In the long run ?—~In the long run, of 
course. 

81247, J think you have taken a considerable 
part in the public movement for the removal of 
caste prejudices and restrictions so far as that is 
possible ?—Yes, J have taken my part, but I will 
not say 4 considerable part. 


$1248, Can you tell us whether from your 
experience of that work there do or do not exist caste 
and racial differences in India which the Govern- 
ment would or would not have to take into aecount 
in the recruitment of their Services ?—You mean 
proportionate representation of castes in the offices ? 


31249, Inany method that might be suggested, 
is it a matter that should be taken into considera- 
tion by Government ?—It ought tobe taken into 
consideration, but in a sober manner. In this 
country it so happens that everyone of us is caste- 
ridden ; everybody has his caste ; every institution 
becomes a caste. On the other hand, you must 
remember that caste distinctions are gradually 
losing their force and educated people especially 
are coming to recognise that this caste has been a 
big stumbling block. I know there are tremendous 
differences still and tremendous opposition, but I 
think the administration ought not to countenance 
caste distinctions. I am quite prepared to say that 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service or in the case 
of nominations you must see that all the classes are 
as far as postible represented. At present, speaking 
of Western India, the three preponderating castes 
are the Chitzavan Brahmans, the Saraswat 
Brahmans, and the Kayastha Prabhus, but let it 
also ke remembered that the other castes are 
comirg up, especially the Mahrattas. I have 
moved a great deal amongst them and seen the 


spiritual and social forces at werk, and I think | 


\ 


within the next few years there will be a goodly 
number of men who will be prepared to take their 
share in the higher offices and this caste difficulty 
will be settled. 


- 81250. The educational disparity at the pre- 
sent time is extraordinarily marked, is it not ?—TI 
do not think the word “ extraordinarily” is an 
apt one. It is certainly great. Those whom we: 
call the lower classes—I do not call them so 
myself—the depressed classes, and so on, are 
coming up, and the movements for the betterment 
of these classes are not merely led by themselves 
butare led by some of the most leading Brahmans. 
So that I think that danger of disparity will dis- 
appear in the course of the next 10 or 15 years. 
Justas the Muhammadans have come out, I think 
the other classes are also coming out, 


31251. Taking the educational statistics of 
the last census—and for our purposes all we need 
consider is the percentage of English-knowing 
men in the caste—so far as I can see from those 
statistics there are about six per cent. of the 
Brahman community returned as English-knowing, 
while the Mahratta community had simply *11. So 
that as far as the statistics show the present 
disabilities of other communities are extremely 
large ?—Yes, but I say that there is an awaken- 
ing, and the so-called highest classes have awaken- 
ed that force which in the next twenty years I 
feel and hope will assert itself, and that will be 
geod for the country. 


$1252. But it must} take at least another 
generation or two before? that can happen, must 
it not ?—Yes. 


31253, With regard to the Judicial Service, 
you have given an opinion with regard to the work 
of civilians in the Judicial Branch. Can you tell 
us from your experience as a High Court Judge 
whether the civilian Judge shows ignorance of 
Indian life which depreciates his utility as a 
Judge? We have had evidence that the civilian 
Judge is a failure and should be abolished because 
he shows in his Judicial work ignorance of the 
conditions of Indian life?—I am certainly not of 
that opinion. As far as 2 European can know our 
life I think the civilian is the best. It may be he 
does not see things from the inside as we can, but 
as far as the outsider can see I think he has a 
creditable amount of knowledge, 


31254, Then we have had the opinion given 
to us that the civilian. Judge lacks the power of 
appreciating evidence. Do you think that is a 
disability from which the civilian Judge suffers ?—~ 
It is very difficult to answer questions of that kind 
because people’s ways of appreciating evidence are 
so very different, Butso far as the appreciation 
of evidence is concerned, I have often heard 
Barrister Judges spoken of as people who are very 
gocd in Law but not very good in appreciating 
evidence. I believe as a class the civilian Judge 
is not inferior to the Barrister Judge or the 
Pleader Judge in appreciating evidence. 


31255. From your Judicial experience can you. 
tell us whether perjury is more rife in cases heard 
before civilian Judges than it is in cases heard 
before the other Judges?—I think a man who. 
perjures himself does not care whether he is before- 
a European or an Indian. Sometimes, where the 
question of custom is under consideration, an 
Indian witness might rather like to deceive a 
European Judge, while’ he would be afraid of an 
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Indian Judge because he would know that he 
would be soon exposed. 

31256. With regard to the question pnt to 
ou about the separation of the Judicial and the 
xecutive, can you asa Judge inform us whether 

the present combination of functions does or does 
not lead to any appreciable amount of injustice ?— 
1 do not think it leads to an appreciable amount 
of injustice, but as I said in my answer to 
Mr. Chaubal, there is the fear amongst the public 
that if a Revenue officer, who is also invested 
with Magisterial power, is not pleased, it might 
get him into difficulties. I¢ may be a well- 
grounded or ill-grounded fear, but the fear is 
derived from the old days when I think there 
was much cause for it, But now we have a better 
public opinion, and even District Magistrates are 
afraid a little, because when they do make reports 
about Magistrates having acquitted people who 
ought to have been convicted they know the higher 
authorities will not allow that, and as soon as the 
High Court comes to know of such a thing as that 
they sit upon both the Executive Government and 
also on such officers. 

31257. In the cases that come before you asa 
High Court Judge do you find that there is or is 
not any appreciable amount of injustice ?—I cannot 
say there is an appreciable amount of injustice. 

31258. We have heard that combination™of 
functions criticised particularly in regard ‘to the 
administration of the Criminal Law in regard to 
forest and excise offences, in which it has been 
suggested that the Government officer was peculi- 
arly interested in securing a conviction. Have 
you had any experience of that class of case ?—I 
have had experience of that class of cases. Inthe 
old days there was I think that sort of thing, but I 
believe things in that respect are improving. 

81259. Can you give us any idea of the 
number of cases of that kind that occurred ?— 
There was a time, ten or eleven years ago, when 
these forest and A’bkdri prosecutions used to be 
more frequent than they have been of late. 
During the last three or six years there has been 
an appreciable reduction in cases, coming up before 
the High Court. 

$1260. Are you aware that there has been in 
that particular matter a great change of Govern- 
ment policy in the last few years in the matter of 
disforesting certain blocks in the Deccan, where the 
question was most acate?—Yes, the policy has 
been much more liberal. 

$1261. As a matter of fact from the statistics 
I have been able to get I find that the total 
number of forest offences for the past three years is 
only about 3,000 out of a total of 235,000 Criminal 
cases in the year, or just about 14 per cent. of the 
total number of Criminal eases in the year. Do 
you consider those statisties to be reliable ?—I have 
been myself agreeably surprised to find that this 
class of cases has diminished in number during the 
last four or five years. 

31262. (Mr. Macdonald.) J should like to get 
your opinion a little more on the point of Indian 
students going to England. I think you said you 
had somewhat changed your opinion about that 
and you were not quite sure now that it is of such 
great value to the student ?—I think I ought to 
explain myself. Certainly our young men should 
go to England and see the best of English life, 
But the question is whether they do see the best 
of English life, whether they come in contact with 
the best living forces, whether the opportunities in 
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that direction are increasing, or whether they are - 
falling more in the way of temptations and so on, 
I do not know, and if is on that account I have 
revised my opinion, 

31263. What you mean is thatif a young man 
is sent over to England merely as a student it is 
very doubtful what the result will be ?—Yes. 

81264, If he goes over as a sort of friend to 
be taken into our best homes, not merely as a 
visiting outsider, then English influences are very 
good for him ?—Certainly. 

31265. In exactly the same way I suppose 
you would say it would be very good for an 
Enclishman to come to India aud he taken into the 
Indian home and see you at your best ?—Yes, and 
much better for us because English education ig 
the best education for us. 

31266. We have had evidence from educa+ 
tionalists on this point that if we have simultaneous 
examination we destroy the system of Indian 
education, that we bring crammers in, and contort 
the curriculum of Colleges and Universities, 
What is your view regarding the opposite:—The 
effect on the development of indigenous education 
in India, of the state of mind that always dreams 
that Indian education must be supplemented by 
English education?—It must be supplemented I 
think by English education. 

31267, Do you mean that you ean never have 
a College and University education in India that 
can be self-contained even under Western influences 
here ?—-You can have it, I think. 


31268. If in the development of Indian 
education it is always assumed that for the 
purpose of occupying high and responsible positions 
in the State the Indian student must go to 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London or anywhere else, 
is that good or bad for Indian education itself ?—I 
think it is good, certainly. 

$1269. To that extent Indian education can 
never be self-sustained ?=Not for the present, 
The more we see of what is being done in other 
countries the better i6 will be for us. It is this 
position of self-contentedness and self-containedness 
which has been our bane in this country, and the 
more, we are expatriated, the better it will be for 
us, so that we may see the best of other countries, 

31270. I think we are a little bit a6 cross 
purposes. Do you say that in exactly the same 
way that you would maintain that it 1s good for 
an Englishman to go to France and Germany to 
see what is going on there ?— Yes. 


81271. But so far as the actual system of 
education in India itself is concerned, do you think 
it is good that it should always be assumed it 
cannot do for the Indian student what English 
education can do for the English student at Home. 
At Home, we are content to send our children to 
a public school, and to Oxford or Cambridge or 
any other University, and then the tour in france 
or Germany isa sort of superfluous luxury that 
has good results. In India, as I understand the 
contention, the education is not in itself complete, 
and the mere going to England is not a superfluous 
luxury which may have good results, but an 
absolute necessity?—I should say it is not a 
luxury ; it might become an absolute necessity. 

81272. Is that good for your Indian system: 
of education ?—I think it is quite good in the ease 
of our Indian system of education. I do not see 
where the conflict comes in. Our present system 
is more or less on Western lines. : 
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31278. Butin view of the matters we have 
to consider that is an important point. Is it your 
view that so far as the West is going to benefit 
the Indian, the Indian must go to the West himself 
to get it >—Yes. 

$1274. Not that the West can come into 
India and develop a system of education in India, 
and that the Indian in India under that system of 
education can get the very best the West has got 
to give him ?—I think we must have our education 
on our own lines, with a proper mixture of the 
Eastern and the Western ideals, and then our 
young men ought to go to the West and sce 
something of the life of the West, provided it is 
the best life of the West. 

31275. Would you make that a condition of 
the young man entering the Public Service ?— 
That would be an ideal one, but I would not 
stick to it as if it were a very essential condition, 
because J think I have known some men who have 
never been to England and yet who had visionary 
power to understand the English character better 
than men who had been to England and come 
back with a lot of misunderstandings. 

31276. Ifyou go back a generation to your 
great politicians and successful Diwans and to the 
men who led the modern movement in India, were 
they, speaking as a whole, men who had to go to 
England to be educated or men who came under 
Western influences in India ?—There is always a 
halo about the past and the men that are of the 
past. I have the very highest reverence for the 
great men, whom you have in mind, but they had 
their defects also. As writers, as speakers, as 
logicians, they were first-class, and would have 
compared most favourably with any of your best 
characters, but I have a doubt whether in point of 
sturdy action they were the men of the right sort, 
Average men, as we are, I think we are much 
better off than they were. Iowea great deal ito 
these men, and J acknowledge their greatness ; they 
were pioneers; but when those names are always 
brought forward as if they were exceptions and 
the present generation had decayed, I think those 
who say so condemn not so much our people as 
the genius of British rule, because I think the 
average has gone up. 

31277. ‘Those defects you say you detect in 
the elder men, are they not exactly the same 
defects that are being brought before us now in 
evidence against the men who have been trained 
in England ?—Quite so, but there is an improve- 
ment; there is a levelling-up. 

31278. If you compare the evidence given 
before the last Public Service Commission with 
regard to the experience of those first men with 
the evidence given before us now on the experience 
of the English-trained men, which evidence is 
most against you ?—I have not studied the evidence 
which has been given before this Commission, but 
J do not agree with those who think that we are 
much worse off than we were some years ago. 

81279. If in reading the evidence before the 
other Commission those earlier men are praised for 
their force of character and their powers of adminis- 
tration, and in reading the evidence before this 
Commission the English-trained Indian is blamed 
for the lack of those things, would you agree we 
should have to go on the evidence ?—Yes, but I 
think the past is always exaggerated. 

31280. But, I am speaking of the past judged 
by itself before that Commission ?—The fact is 
that the distance between the great men and the 


rest was very marked in those days, but to-day 
knowledge is more diffused and you have finer 
men of grit. It may not be known from the 
newspapers. J have come in contact with a lot of 
young men who, if they could only have been 
brought ont, would have proved themselves as 
good as the past men. 

31281. Have they been to England ?—They 


-have not been in England. At the same time, I 


do not wish to underestimate the value of a visit 
to England under proper conditions. 

31282, You say that the experience of the 
civilian is very important when he goes on to the 
Bench ?—I think it is. 

31283. He sits on that bench along with men 
who have not had his training ?—That is so. 

31284. How do they get their experience ?— 
I will explain myself clearly so that my opinion 
may not be misunderstood. You have the Barris- 
ter Judge, the Pleader Judge, and the civilian 
Judge. The Barrister Judge, on account of his 
training atthe Bar, brings in those notions of 
equity which enable him to get over the rigidity of 
law. Sometimes, you come across a case where, 
according to strict legal principles you find the 
decision will shock your conscience, but the 
Barrister is able to handle the law in such a 
manner as to make the casuistries of the law bend 
to justice. That, I do not think the civilian Judge 
is able to do. 


31285. The civilian Judge is weakon that 
side ?— Yes. 
31286. Has the Barrister Judge obtained that 


experience which the civilian bas obtained as 
Executive officer?—The Barrister Judge is defi- 
cient in that. 

31287. He is really deficient in that ?—Yes, 
he comes with that deficiency, and even if he 
acquires it upon the Bench I eannot say that it is 
tested) by experience and by movement amongst 
the people. 

$1288. May I take it then, very roughly and 
generally, that the civilian Judge is weak in 
law ?—No, not in law, but in this way of getting 
out of law. That requires a certain amount of 
training. 

31289. Weak uponequity ?—I do not know 
how to put if more than I have already told you, 
I cannot quote exactly the saying of an English 
Judge who put it in a very terse way. 

31290. At any rate the civilian Judge ig 
strong ia his experience of the political and civil 
conditions ?—I will illustrate my point in this way. 
Our Hindu Law is a science and is also made up 
of customs. Now, the best of your Judges, like 
Lord Kingsdown, Lord Cairns, and others, who had 
never visited India, had a knowledge of Indian 
Law which was a marvel to us. That was due to 
their grasp of the higher principles, and there the 
Barrister Judge has his advantage. The civilian 
Judge does not come up to that, but in point of 
his knowledge of the customs and manners of the 
people, I think, he is very useful. 

31291, Do you find that the civilian Judge 
has picked up what you would call the political 
mind, the executive mind ?-—That depends on the 
kind of man. I do not think I can make an 
pronouncement upon that subject by. the light of 
the man being a Civilian or a Barrister. Barrister 
Judges have had their political opinions too. I 
have not come into contact with the men who 
bring their political opinions on the Bench. It 
may be my lines have fallen on smooth ways. 
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31292, You do not find generally that they 
quite unconsciously twist what you would call 
equity under the law to expediency from the 
political or Governmental point of view ?—I do 
not think so. 

31298, In your contact with young civilians 
do you meet only the Judicial men ?—I have met 
with the Judicial men and here and there with 
young civilians, but I do not say that I have met 
with a large number of them. 

31294, In your answer to question (16) you 
say: “My experience is that we are getting a 
better and higher quality of men under the system 
since 1891 than under the systems previously in 
force” ?—I judge from their work, 

31295. That is from the Judicial side ?—The 
Judicial, and so far as the Revenue line is con- 
cerned, I think the recent additions have been 
very good. 

31296. How long would a man be out here 
before his Judicial work and Revenue work on the 
Judicial side would come before you?—As a 
Magistrate it would come before me soon after he 
comes, because I think he is first of all invested 
with third class magisterial powers, and he gets 
within six months second elass magisterial powers, 
and goes on rapidly, so that his work would come 
before me in his capacity as Magistrate soon after 
he comes. In his capacity of Judge I think it 
would come before me in about seven or eight 
years. 


31297. And the men you are now experiencing 


as Judges are men who came out here at an earlier’ 


age than they now come?—About twenty-three 
or twenty-four. I am not speaking merely of 
1895, I am speaking of the change when a 
University training was insisted upon. 

$1298. What you have in mind is between 
the man who came out after a publie school and 
the man who came out after a University ?-—Yes, 
I have come in contact with civilians of the earlier 
type and algo with civilians who came after that, 
and J think these men with their wider culture 
are able.to grasp other situations than their own 
more quickly and more sympathetically. 


31299. In answer to question (62) you instance 
the head master of an English public school who 
said that the Englishman has maintained his hold 
of India by the spirit of aloofness, Supposing, we 
had nomination, and that head-master, as head 
master of an important school, had certain privileges 
of nomination, and sent up a number of men who 
he thought were qualified to stand for the Indian 
Civil Service examination, would you put his recom- 
mendations in the waste-paper basket ?-—If you ask 
my opinion, I would charge that man as being a 
breeder of sedition in India. 

21800. We have had evidence that the head 
masters of the big public schools were competent 
to nominate their pupils for the Indian Civil 
Service examination in India. Would you hold that 
a man who takes that view of whatis necessary in 
India is competent to nominate anybody ?—I should 
say absolutely incompetent, because it is that danger 
which has been the pezil of India and will prove 
more and more the peril of India. 


81301. (Mr. Fisher.) There are one or two 
subjects on which I should like to ask you a 
question or two, and the first concerns, what I 
understand to be your own substantive proposi- 
tions. I gather that you would be in favour of 
a scheme under which one-third of the posts in 





the Indian Civil Service should be reserved for 
Indians ?—Yes. 

$1802. That the first charge upon that propor- 
tion, so tospeak, should be borne by the successful 
candidates in the open competition ?—Yes. 

31308, And that the numbers remaining over 
should be distributed between the Provincial 
Service and the Bar ?—Yes. 

31304. I suppose we may assume that with 
the progress of education more and more Indians 
will be successful at the open competition ?—Yes, 

31305, Will not it therefore follow that there 
will be fewer places available for the Bar and the 
Provincial Service as time goes on ?—Coertainly, 

31306. Would not that in itself present a cer- 
tain difficulty as regards your scheme ? —Certainly. 
As I said to Mr. Gokhale, it is a tentative proposal ; 
I cannot say I have thought it out very carefully, 
Certainly there are better suggestions. 

31307, J anticipate that some disappointment 
might eventually be felt by the Bar and the 


-Provincial Service in proportion as the number of | 


successful candidates increased ?—Any scheme you 
devise will be a disappointment to some class or 
another, but the straight path is the best. Take 
your line and stick to it, and when the next time 
comes for a move onward, takeit. That is the 
course that should be pursued. You cannot devise 
ascheme which will satisfy all classes or that 
will be free from any objections. 

31308. The second matter on which I should 
like to ask you a question concerns the teaching 
of the classical Oriental languages, It has been 
suggested to us from more than one quarter that 
English candidates for the Civil Service should 
ab some stage of their probation learn a classical 
Indian language. Would you be in favour of 
that ?—I am not in favour of it; I do not see the 
practical advantage of it. If anybody has a taste 
for it, just as for instance the late Mr. Jackson 
had, let him go on forit, and let him be 
encouraged, but I would not prescribe it as a 
sine quad non. ; 

31309. Does Sanskrit or Persian occupy any 
substantial part in the general liberal education of 
an educated Indian ?—It does. 

31310. So that, some knowledge of Sanskrit 
or Persian would at any rate give some common 
intellectual ground between the educated civilians ? 
—-Yes, but I think itis not everyboly who can 
study Sanskrit, and if you insist upon it, it will 
be like the case of the young civilian of whom I 
have heard. He was reading with his Pandit in 
one room, with the District Collector sitting in 
another room, and he was asked by his Pandit to 
read a document in the vernacular, and he said: 
* Am J to read this for my examination?’ The 
Pandit said “ Yes.’ Immediately he went into 
the other room and said to his District Collector : 
“T’ll be blowed if I learn this.” I do not: think 
it is of any use insisting on these conditions, 

31311. With regard to a separate examination 
in India, would you find any insuperable objections 
to a scheme under which the head masters of the 
different colleges and schools in this Presidency 
were asked to nominate five or six of their most 
promising pupils to enter for the competitive 
examination as a result of which they would be 
passed into the Indian Civil Service?—I should 
not envy the lot of a head-master who had to make 
that selection. He would be surrounded with so 
many entreaties and influences that either he must 
succumb or have more grit than Iam afraid we 
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possess to be able to make selections as they ought 
to be made. 

31812. Would not his interest as a head-master 
be to select the ablest boys, the boys most likely 
to succeed in the examination ?—Theoretically it 
would be to his interests, but there are other 
interests which would overpower him. 

81313. You think that no combination of 
nemination and competitive examination could 
succecd in India ?—It might if the selection were 

_ left to a Committee of men who were known for 
their probity, their strict integrity, and their free- 
dom from caste influences. If after close examina- 
tion they selected men for nomination and 
competitive examiration it would be all right. 

813814, (Sir Murray Hammich.) With regard 
to the reernitm ent to the Provincial Service, when 
Jou say you would like to see the Provincial Ser- 
vice recruited from an examination I take it you 
Mean an examiration in each province. You do 
not mcan one held for the whole Provincial Service 
of India ?—No, certainly not. 

31815. Ycu would admit to the examination 
in each province persons from other provinces ?-— 
J would not make a rule prehibiting them. 

31316. You think that at the present time it 
is advisable to arrange that the Provincial Service 
should be recruited entirely from a competitive 
examination to be held in each province once cr 
twice a year ?— Yes. 

31317. At the same time you think there is 
some danger of the Provincial Service entirely 
becoming the monopoly of one or two classes in 
the country ?—There is that danger of course, but 
as I have already said, the danger is becoming 
less and less. 

31318. But do not you think if you have a 
competitive examination now for the Provincial 
Service held in Bombay once or twice a year, and 
you admitted candidates from Madras, you would 
run a very serious risk of the whole of the Provin- 
cia] appointments in Bombay going to one educated 
class, the class of Brahmans, and that amongst 
those Braéhmans you would get in a very large 
number of Madras Bréhmans ?—I think, theoreti- 
cally, as a matter of logic and argument, it looks 
as if there were a great deal in that, but men are 
not led by logical imfluences altogether, and J 
think the danger is much more imaginary than 
real. The second element that has to be taken 
into consideration is this, that although it is true 
they were crying for more offices and a larger part 
in the administration, a new life is springing up 
in the country which thinks that Government 
service is after all an inferior kind of service, 
that there must be more of our men in public life 
and activities ; and therefore che more that feeling 
grows the less will be the danger of men scrambling 
for offices in Madras or Burma and this and that 
place. * I do not believe in that fear. At the same 
time I say there is some room for it, but I would 
not make too much of it. It will correct itself in 
the long run. 

31319. Balancing these evils on one side or 
the other, you would not hesitate to introduce 
competitive examination for the whole Provincial 
Service in Bombay on the terms you mention ?— 
I would not hesitate at all, because if you begin 
to look at this fear and that fear there will be a 
good many fears which will make the whole 
thing impossible, 

81820, Have you ever had the Provincial 
Service in Bombay recruited by competitive 


examination ?=I believe it has been done by fits 
and starts. At one time there was competitive 
examination, then it was given up, and at the 
present time it isa system of nominations, with 
the result that I am afraid in some cases men 
have been appointed because they were the sons of 
their fathers or some favourite uf Government 
officials, 

31321, You do not know what the result was 
when they bad competitive examination ?—I think 
the results were excellent. 

31322. As far as the men go, but you do not 
know what was the result as far as the monopoly 
by one or two classes of the population in Bombay 
was concerned ?—~TJ have already said that just at 
present there is the jikelihood of certain higher 
castes getting in, but as I say the other classes 
are also slowly coming up. 

31822, As faras the competition was held in 
Bomkay had it any result in bringing in one or 
two classes of the community ?—I think that the 
classes who have come in are the classes who 
generally have advantages in point of education 
and intelligence. 

81324. In Madras, for instance, we had it 
for about 15 years and out of 15 examinations I 
think 15 Brahmans got in ?~ I think the Brdhman 
is likely to have the larger share at first. 

81825. With regard to recruitment from the 
Bar, you would take your recruits from the Bar 
into the Indian Civil Service and make them at 
first Assistant Judges ?—Yes. 

31326. What kind of age would you take 
them in at ?—About 26 and 27, certainly not 
after 30. 

31327. A man would have had three cr four: 
years’ practice by then ?—Yes. 

$1828. Would you take them in by examina- 
tion-or nomination?—I would take them b 
nomination. 

31829. Who would nominate them ?—The 
Government, consulting the High Court, so far 
as the Judicial is concerned. 

31330. The proposal has been made to us by 
more than one witness that Government Pleaders. 
should be taken in for this purpose ?—There are 
some who think a Government Pleader has greater 
experience and all that, but I do not share that 
opinion at all. 

31331. Do you think you would get men 
who, really, after three years’ practice, had a good 
future in front of them at the Bar, realiy brilliant 
men, to take these appointments of Assistant 
Judges ?---I think you will, provided you can hold. 
befcre them a certain thing to aspire to. 

31332. Provided that they enter into the 
Indian Civil Service with a chance of being J udges 
and eventually High Court Jadges ?—Yes, 

313833. Would you make these men part of 
the Indian Civil Service ?-—I would. 

31384, As regards the school master who 
spoke of aloofness, I suppose you would agree that 
a newly arrived English civilian, unless he has 
a considerable amount of caution, is rather apt 
when he begius life up-country to make friends of 
a section of Indians whom perhaps he had better not 
have too much to do with ?—That is not the thing 
that the head master meant. He meant aloofness 
as if you were a god by yourself. 

31335. ‘But, I suppose, you would allow that. 
a newly arrived civilian requires a great deal of 
caution in the manner in which he makes friends 
amongst Indians up-country ?—Quite so. There. 
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are some of us who, although Indians, do not 
make friends very much amongst ourselves ; we 
keep ourselves aloof enough to resist al] influences ; 
but we move amongst the people and we suffer 
with the people and we love the people and we 
inspire their respect. 

31836. Some of my Indian friends tell me 
that my other Indian friends are persons that 
they would never be friends with at all, that I do 
not understand their characters ?—People who 
talk like that must be asked to substantiate their 
ease by facts, and if you get at their meaning they 
will soon expose themselves. 

31337. With regard to the Sub-Judges that 
do magisterial work in times of famine, the only 
record of such an experiment I have ever seen 
was distinctly written down as a failure, in the big 
famine in the South of India ?—I do not speak of 
the South of India, 

31338. But do not you think that as a regular 
thing a Magistrate’s work is very likely to 
interfere a great deal with the ordinary Civil work 
that the Sub-Judge does ?—Yes, it may. 

81339. A Magistrate’s work involves a con- 
siderable amount of work in the posting of cases 
and out-door visits to seenes of crime, from which 
work a Civil Judge is now quite free, and the 
success of a Civil Judge to a great extent is due to 
the fact that he does nothing but Civil work i?— 
There may be some force in that, 

31340. (Mr. Heaton.) You mentioned the 
inereasing desire of Indians to take pars in 
public life and the growing opinion that Govern- 
ment service had not the attractions that they 
used to think ithad. Do you think that the desire 
for a simultaneous examination is, in any way, 
diminishing ?—~I may be in the minority, but I 
think that as far as the large majority of my 
educated countrymen are concerned, it has not 
diminished, but I believe there is a feeling of 
hopelessness that they will not get it, if it is not as 
strongly expressed as it used to be. JI think the 
feeling is there as strong as it was. 

31341. With reference to the competitive 
examination that you suggested in India ?—I 
have not suggested any competitive examination. 
My suggestion is different. I said something of 
that kind might be better than my scheme, 
although I have not carefully thought out the 
question. 

81342. Supposing there was such a thing, 
would you recommend that the vernacular languages 
should be amongst the subjects in the examination ? 
—No. 

31343. You would exclude them altogether? 
—Yes, 

31344. With reference to giving Pleaders’ 
appointments, how would you provide Subordinate 
Judges and fulfil their hopes of superior posts ? — 
T leave that to be dealt with as a matter of detail. 
I merely point out in a rough manner the classes 
from which these nominations are to be made, but 
as to whether the Subordinate Judges are superior 
to the Pleaders or not that} must be left, because 
qualifications and other things change from time to 
time. I could not express any opinion which 
would be applicable to all times and all conditions, 

81345, I suppose you would not be in favour 
of having their hopes diminished ?—Certainly not. 
I ought to say these Subordinate Judges would 
make even much better men if, living in the 
miufassal, they retained their higher ideals of life 
which they acquired at college. Unfortunately, 
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the tendency is, when they go into the mufassal 
rather to sink into the conditions around them 
instead of trying to improve the conditions, There 
are a few exceptions. That isthe only drawback 
in the case of Subordinate Judges ; otherwise, I 
think they are as good material as the Pleaders in 
the Presidency towns. 

31346. Do you think the High Court ought 
to be consulted always when an appointment is 
made to the office of Assistant Judge ?—In every 
case the High Court should be consulted. Where 
it has not been consulted I think the results 
have been most unfortunate. 

31347. Supposing there were separate recruit- 
ment for the Executive and the Judicial Branches 
of the Indian Civil Service, so that you had your 
Collectors and District Judges coming, so to speak, ° 
from different stocks, what effect would that have 
on the relations of the Collector and Judge?—I 
think if the men appointed are worthy, the relations 
will be all right. 

31348, With reference to the teaching of 
Indian Law, the Law of the Anglo-Indian Acts, not 
Hindu Law, is not that rather a difficult matter to 
arrange for without compelling a great deal of 
memory work?—It does entail a good deal of 
memory work and I think it is best learned by 
practice. 

31349. What would you say to a scheme of 
teaching broad general principles of Law as it is. 
administered in England, and at the same time 
teaching where those principles find expression in our 
Anglo-Indian Acts?—That would be a capital 
way of getting at what is desired. 

31350. Do you think it is a good thing for 
very young Indians, say boys of the age of 18 to. 
15, to go to England ?—I have expressed myself 
against it very strongly already. I have eaid that 
where it has been tried it has proved most unfortu- 
nate;for the parents and for the country, 

31851. It has been pointed out that English 
Judges and Magistrates have certain difficulties to 
overcome in their Judicial work. The language 
in which the evidence is given is not their own 
language, and the manners and customs of the 
people whose cases they have to dispose of, are 
not theirs. Broadly speaking, do you think, from 
your own experience, that they make good Judges 
of fact ?—I think they do. 

81802, In spite of these disadvantages ?—The 
disadvantages are after all comparative. There is 
such a thing as a foreigner seeing things from the 
outside, and there are things which cannot be seen 
except by one who knows the life from the inside. 
On the whole, I think they do make good Judges 
of fact if they are conscientious and have not 
pre-conceived prejudices. I think the best civilian 
is he who does not start with the idea that every 
Indian is given to perjury and that sort of thing. 

31353. With reference to the experience in 
trying original suits that Assistant Judges ought 
to have, do you think that is best obtained by 
making them do the work of Subordinate Judges ? 
— Yes, for a year. 

31354. (Mr, Bhadbhade.) May I draw your 
attention to an apparent contradiction in your 
evidence as to the result of a visit to England on 
the part of young Indian students. In answer to 
question (7) yousay that the men return demoralised 
and discontented. In answer to question (11) you 
say: “I would rather encourage Indians competing 
in England as it presupposes a visit of the young 
man to that country which is sure to benefit him,” 
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Are you on the whole inclined to favour a 
visit on the part of Indian students to England ?-— 
If you want me to answer a question I have already 
answered, I will. I have said a visit to England is 
a necessity for us if in going there we come in 
contact with the best living forces of English life, 
but the question is whether mcat of us do that 
or not. There is no contradiction there. 

31355, How that end is to be accomplished is the 
question ?—I would send a young man and place 
him in a good English home, with strict regulations, 
and see that all money and everything is given 
into the hands of his guardians) I would have 
reports from time to time of how he is getting on, 
and I would keep him away from all baneful in- 
‘fluences such as the ordinary political, religious, 
and other controversies. I would see that he is 
bred up a9 & man, attending the church, and seeing 
the best of religious life; I would insist upon 
strict discipline, upon his learning to be a regular 
man; I would insist upon his keeping away from 
liquor, gambling and smoking. If I found he was 
not brought up in that way I would ask him 
to return home at once. That I think is the 
only practical solution of the problem you put to 
me. If that is not done we get the men who come 
here as “ mashers.”’ 

81356. In reply to question (7) you say,you do 
not advocate the institution of a simultaneous 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, but you 
say you would like to see one-third of the 
candidates recruited from the Provincial Service 
and the Bar. Can you suggest any scheme under 
which a third portion of the civilian element might 
be recruited in India either by examination» or 
nomination, and which would you prefer ?—I 
favour a competitive examination in India. 

31357, And that alone ?—With nomination. 

81358. Preceded by any nomination on the 
part of the Government ?—No, I would not have 
the preliminary nomination at all; it would bring 
in favouritism and nepotism and all those painful 
influences which have done so much mischief in 
the country. 

31859. In answer to question (18) you say: 
“All that I propose is the drafting into the 
Service of Civilians who have a leaning for Judicial 
work.” Can you suggest how that leaning is to be 
discovered ?—- Just as Government always tries to 
find out a man with liverary art when they want 
an Under Secretary or Secretary for the Govern- 
ment. What does Government exist for but 
to find out the men who are capable ? 

31359.4, You would suggest inviting applications 
on the part of the Indian who wishes to enter the 
Jadicial Branch?— Government generally find out 
from: each Civilian whether he would like to go into 
the revenue line or the Judicial line. I know 
there are some men who are drafted into the 
Judicial line aganst their will, but that is what 
has led to some failures. Where men chose the 


Judicial line of their own will, because they like 
it, I think the appointments have been on the 
whole very satisfactory. 

31360, I daresay you know the Rules framed 
by the Government of Bombay for recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch of the Provincial Service ?-— 
Yes. 

$1361. Do you think they are suitable ?—I 
have not gone into the Rules so carefully that I 
can answer that question off-hand. 

31362, I suppose you are aware that there are 
some posts which are technically called qualifying 
posts, for instance the post of Nazar, or head- 
clerkship. Do you think such appointments form 
an ideal training for a candidate who is to become 
a Sub-Judge ?—I think all training is good even 
for the higher post. If an officer wants to learu 
he can learn a good deal, and he would be able to 
find out in his office whether the underlings were 
doing anything wrong. 

81368. My question was whether it affords 
any special training for the duties which a Judge 
has to discharge ?—Yes, it brings him in contact 
with men of all classes, and as a Judge he will be 
better able to appreciate evidence. 

31364. I may tell you that your opinion is in 
conflict with that of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Batchelor ?—-I have already requested the Com- 
missioners not to make me bear the burden of 
other people’s opinions. Itis enough for me to 
bear the burdea of my own opinions. 

31365. Are you aware that Subordinate 
Judges invested with Appellate powers do the 
work which an Assistant Judge does ?—Subordi- 
nate Judges invested with Appellate powers have 
done very well. 

31366. Do you think they are entitled to an 
increase of salary?—Yes. The Svbordinate 
Judges are the only class, 1am afraid, who have 
been crying for more salary and have not got it. I 
am afraid one disadvantage of Indian administra- 
tion is that precious good care is taken of the top 
and the extremities are left in the cold. 

31867. (Mr, Joglekar.) In answer to 
question (12) you have proposed that the Provincial 
Service should be recruited by means of a 
competitive examination, and not by mere selection 
and nomination. Would you stop recruitment by 
promotion of selected officers, that is Mamlatdars ? 
No. 
81868. You would not replace promotion of 
selected experienced Mamlatdars by a competitive 
examination ?—No, provided the nomination is 
made on proper grounds. The only danger is 
that if may not be. However, I would not 
stop the promotion of Mémlatddrs, because they 
deserve it. 

31369. You would replace the selection of 
persons not already in Government Service by a 
competitive examination ? - Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Sir Purrozesnan M, Menta, K.c.LE. 


Memorandum of Leplies to the Questions by the 


Chatrman of the Royal Commission on the Public 


Services en India from the Bombay Presidency 
Assoctation. 


ii— The Bombay Presidency Association has, 
ever since its foundation in 1884, following in 
the footsteps of the Bombay Association and the 


Bombay Branch of the East India Association, 
consistently maintained that the holding of simul- 
taneous examinations in India and England was 
the only practical and statesmanlike solution of 
the problem of carrying into effect the policy dic. 
tated by the highest political wisdom and demand- 
ed by the fullest requirements of efficiency in the 
administration of India. English statesmanship 
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never showed its soundness, sobriety, and wisdom 
better than when by.Section 17 of the Statutes 3 
and 4 William N. C. 85 it emphatically declared 
that “No Native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident there- 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them, be dis- 
allowed from holding any place, office or employ- 
ment under the said Company.’’ The Court of 
Directors, in forwarding a copy to the Govern- 
ment of India, said “that the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall be no 
governing caste in British India,” which is, how- 
ever, what is really aimed at in all the multiform 
contentions of Anglo-Indians when they oppose 
in a variety of ways and for a variety of reasons 
the equal admission of Indians to the Civil 
Service. In 1853 and 1858 (16 and 17 Vie. C. 

°105 and 21 and 22 Vie. ©. 108) the system of 
nomination and patronage was abolished and the 
Indian Civil Service was thrown open to com- 
petition among all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty. Thus was the policy of the full and 
equal status of Indians for admission to the Civil 
Service of their country solemnly and deliberately 
declared by the Peoples and Parliament of 
England. That policy was in atime of great 
stress and strain again solemnly proclaimed by 
the mouth of the Queen-Empress in 1858, andthe 
then given have been as solemnly confirmed by 
the mouths of his late Imperial Majesty Edward 
VII, and by his son our present illustrious 
Sovereign, This same policy is no less demand- 
ed by the requirements of real efficiency than it 
is by political wisdom. Good deal is being said, 
as it has been said before, that it is essential 
that Indian administration should be carried. on 
what are denominated ‘ English lines,’ but it is 
equally essential to realize that thorough effici- 
ency can never be secured without a thorough and 
complete blending of Indian knowledge. Few 
Englishmen are capable of realizing how 
seriously and hopelessly English officials are, 
particularly in the higher administrative posts, 
handicapped in the proper and efficient discharge 
of their work —revenue, judicial, legislative and 
executive—for want of that close, intimate, and 
personal knowledge of the people of the country, 
their ways, circumstances and habits of thought, 
which comes intuitively toa Native. The only 
remedy for avoiding the evils of a one-sided 
administration by Englishmen alone is to 
associate in the Civil Service both Indians and 
Englishmen on a basis of absolute equality with- 
out any distinction or differentiation in the 
mode of recruitment which must carry with it a 
sense of inferiority. 

ii.— With regard to the capacity of Indians, it 
is already acknowledged in the fact that competi- 
tion is open to them in the present examinations 
held in England, It may, however, be as well 
pointed out that the report of the Public Service 
Commission (1885-87) distinctly admits that 
“* the evidence tendered before the Commission 
is to the effect that the Native gentlemen who 
have up to the present time succeeded in gaining 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
through the channel of English competition have 
performed théir duties to the satisfaction of their 
superiors and have generally proved themselves 
to be efficient in the service of the State. From 
this view the Commission sees no reason to 
dissent and it further believes that the Native 


Covenanted Civilians appointed in England are 
asa class superior both in education and ability 
to those persons who have been selected in India 
under the provisions of the Statute of 1870.” It 
should be noted that the former gained their 
appointments in open competition, while the latter 
were nominated by the different local Govern- 
ments. The table given by the Commission of 
Indian Civilians discloses such names as those of 
the late Romesh Chander Dutta, Satyandra 
Tagore, Sir K, G. Gupta and other distinguished 
Indians. It is often said by Anglo-Indian 
witnesses that Indians are not fit for admission to 
the higher Civil Service, because they are essen- 
tially inferior to Englishman in character and 
moral equipment. But it is well to bear in mind 
that this isa picture drawn by Englishmen of 
themselves in vague words which admit of very” 
little verification. Most of the great Englishmen 
who knew Indians closely and intimately have 
borne generous testimony to the moral qualifica- 
tions of Indians. It must also be remembered 
that the contrary opinion cannot be considered ag 
based upon fair experience in consequence of the 
practical exclusion of Indians from the higher 
administrative posts from 1833 downwards. The 
Association submits that there is really no reason 
to question the moral capacity of Indians for the 
highest and most responsible adwinistrative work. 
It were well to remember that Mr. Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) said in the debates 
on the India Bill of 1853 on this very subject of 
competitive examinations that there was “ a close 
connection between the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the human mind,” 

iii,—The Association further begs to point out 
that when it is said that Englishmen alone can 
maintain Indian administration on English lines, 
the fact is that Englishmen in India are generally 
strictly opposed to follow English lines in Indian 
administration. The Revenue administration is 
largely not based on English lines; the majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove . 
the decision of most civil questions from judicial 
tribunals to executive officers, They are always 
contending that Criminal Justice should be 
administered in a rough and ready way by execu- 
tive officers without the safeguard of judicial 
procedure and rules of evidence, What Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen said in the chapter on Legis- 
lation under Lord Mayo, in Hunter’s life of that 
Viceroy, still holds good with regard to the 
average Anglo-Indian Civilian :— 

“Many persons object nots so much to any particular 
laws, as to the government of the country by law at all. They 
have an opinion, which I have in soma instances heard very 
distinctly expressed by parsons of high authority, that taa 
state of things throughout India is such that law ought in all 
eases to be overridien by what is cailed equity, in the loose 
popnlar sense of the word, That the Courts of Justice ought , 
to decide not merely whether a given contract has been made 
and broken, but whether it ought to have been made, and 
whether its breach was not morally justifiable. In short, that 
there ought to bo no law at all in the country as far as natives 
are concerned, but that in every instance, the District Officers 
ought to decide accordiug to their own notions, subject only to 
correction by their superiors, 

*In the second place, it isa favourite doctrine with persons 
‘who hold this opinioa that the Government of India possess2s 
the absolute power of the old Native States subject only to such 
limitations as it has chosen to impose upon itself by exp-ess 
law. That every new law is thusa new limitation on the 
general powers of Government and tends to diminish them, 
and that there ought to be asfew laws as possible, in order 
that she vigour of the executive power may be maintained at 
& maximum. > 

“Nothing strusk me more in my intercourse with Indian 
civilians than the manner in which the senior members of the 
Service seemad to look instinctively upon lawyers of all kind 
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as their natural enemies, and upon law as a mysterious power, 
the special function of which was to prevent, or at all events 
to embarrass and retard anything like vigorous executive 
action, I was once discussing with a military officer of high 
rank, and in high civil employ, the provisions of a bill for 
putting certain criminal tribes in the North-West Provinces 
under police supervision, When I showed him the powers 
which it conferred upon executive officers, he said. ‘It is 
quite a new idea to me thatthe law can be anything buta 
check to the executive power.’ ” 

iv.—If, however. what is meant by administra- 
tion on English lines is the application of princi- 
ples deduced from the most advanced education 
and culture and the progressive experience deriv- 
ed from all ages and climes, then English educa- 
tion will qualify Indians to apply them to Indien 
administration under the guiding statesmanship 
of England as well as, perhaps better than, 
Englishmen hampered by the bias and prejudices 
engendered by belonging to the ruling race. 

v.—The Association therefore holds that poli- 
tical wisdom as wellas administrative efficiency 
both require the equal association of Indians 
in the highest posts of the administration and that 
that association should be ov the same basis of 
competition as at present in the case of examina- 
tions for recruitment to the Service held in 
England. For that purpose, there is no other 
course open but to hold a simultaneous competi- 
tion, both in England and India, for there would 
be no equality unless the facilities and opportuni- 
ties were equal in the case of Indians as that of 
Englishmen. 

vi-—The principles and methods of nomination 
and selection in various ways and forms haye 
been tried and found wanting. It was contended 
at the time of passing Section 6 of the Statute of 
1870, that nomination and selection by Europeans 
of Natives could not lead to the evil of patronage 
and jobbery,, as the relations between them were 
of a different character from those in which 
patronage and jobbery could flourish. The Duke 
of Argyle contended during the passage of the 
Bill in the House of Lords that there was no 
risk whatever of the Government of India being 
influenced by political jobbery or family nepotism. 
In a paper read before a meeting of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association by the 
President of this Association, this view was 


- strongly controverted, and experience has proved 


that patronage and jobbery can insidiously pene- 
trate even in the relations of Anglo-Indians and 
Natives in this country. At the time of the 
appointment of the last Public Service Commis- 
sion, Dr. Wordsworth, then Principal of Elphin- 
stone College, described the working of the Rules 
under the Statute of 1870 in a letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette as follows:—‘‘The people now 
selected are in reality representatives as little of 
the aristocracy as of the intelligence of the 
country. They are members of respectable 
families who happen to enjoy the favour of some 
educated official—a Secretary to Government, a 
Member of Council or a Police Commissioner. 
In this Presidency, a College education and 
an University degree appear to be regarded as 
positive disqualifications for selection. A young 
man of independent character and high talents 
cannot now hope to enter the Civil Service by 
competition and he has generally no wish to 
enter it by the back door of favour, Everyone 
again who knows India, also knows how far 
the official world here appreciates the indepen- 
dence of educated Natives and what chances 
it is willing to give them. Differential ignorance, 








conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of originality and independence are now, and 
will always be, ata premium?” Itis one of 
the most deplorable facts in the relations of 
Anglo-Indians and the Natives of this country 
that even the best intentioned and least prejudi- 
ced among the former have a rooted dislike to 
the educated men among the latter, possibly 
because they press too closely on their heels, The 
discontented B, A. has been and still is the 
cherished bé¢e notr of most Anglo-Indians. From 
this experience, the Association is strongly 
opposed to the revival in any shape or form of 
the methods of nomination and selection with all 
their plausible combination for the recruitment 
of the Indian Civil Service, 

vii.— This Association desire to emphasize that 
questions of proportionate representation of 
classes and communities have no room in the 
problem of the fair and equal recruitments of the 
Civil Service of the best and most efficient mem- 
bers amongst Englishmen and Indians. The 
door of entrance can only be open to merit, from 
whatever quarter it can be supplied. It is open 
to all communities to advance in education and 
culture so as to hold their own in the general 
competition. This Association earnestly depre- 
cates all endeavour to push sectional pretensions 
not based upon merit. They firmly believe that 
this is the view held by all the best and wisest 
men of all communities throughout the country. 

The Association desire to add that they are 
firmly of opinion that successtul Indian candi- 
dates in the simultaneous examination in India 
should be required to proceed to England for the 
probationary period of two years, It is most 
desirable that they should have an opportunity 
of having some personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people who shape the destiny of 
India. Opportunities for seeing and studying 
English life, in the best way, can be easily 
arranged, 

viii.—The question regarding the recruitment 
the Judicial Branch of the Service presents great- 
er difficulties. This Association firmly believes 
that no person can make a really efficient judi- 
cial officer without combining a sound knowledge 
of the principles of law with the power of 
appreciating evidence which only comes from 
lecal practice in legal tribunals. The most 
serious defect of the Anglo-Indian judiciary 
arises from the circumstance that their ignor- 
ance of Indian life is not corrected to any extent 
by the knowledge and experience of Native ways 
and thought which can, to some extent at least, 
be acquired by the close contact into which a 
practising lawyer is thrown with the people. 
It is worth while in this connection to note the 
views and opinions of an able Anglo-Indian 
official of past days, Sir Lepel Griffin. He was 
an avowed and uncompromising opponent of the 
Indian National Congress, the educated Indian 
and the Bengali Babu. In an article in the 
April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
(1887), however, he says: ‘I would only say 
that, in my opinion, almost the entire judicial. 
service might be made over to Native judges, 
reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of 
the District, and a certain proportion of English 
judges being retained on the benches of the 
High Courts to preserve continuity in the 
treatment of cases, and a high standard of judi- 
cial work, . * * = 
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“The gross and universal perjury of the 
Courts, the like of which is not to be found in 
Native States, where primd facte the oppression 
of the ruler should have encouraged falsehood as 
the natural defence against tyranny, directly 
springs from the ignorance of British judges, who 
do not know whether a Native witness is telling 
the truth ora lie. The subtle and, to a Native 
judge, the unmistakable signs of truth or untruth 
in the demeanour and voice of the witness and 
in the manner and matter of his evidence, are 
unnoticed by the European, whose mastery of 
the vernacular is incomplete and who, in many 
cases, knows little or nothing of the social life 
and customs of the several Indian castes and 
tribes. This knowledge, which is worth far 
more than many of the subjects in the competi- 
tive examination, is becoming more rare every 
day. The further the suit is removed from the 
Native magistrate, the more complete is the 
fiasco.” It cannot be denied that these observa- 
tions of Sir Lepel Griffin have a great deal of 
truth in them, Considerations of efficiency thus 
affect the question of recruitment to the judicial 
service in a vreater degree than even that 
to the executive portion. The Association 
confesses that it is not easy to suggest a system 
which could be theoretically free from “all 
objections. 


ix.—The Association beg to suggest the 
following scheme as one meeting the requirements 
of principle and efficiency with the least impair- 
ment. They think that the recruitment to the 
judicial posts of the Civil Service should be 
accomplished in three ways :=—= 


(a) The present Subordinat Judiciary com- 
posed of Subordinate Judges of different grades 
should be enlarged and strengthened, It deals, at 
present, with Civil work only, To that should be 
added Criminal work, at present done by revenue 
officers: the Mamlatdar, the Deputy Collector, 
the Assistant Collector and the District Collector 
and Mayistrate. This would have the additional 
advantage of solving the problem of the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions, pro- 
nounced by Lord Dufferin to be “a counsel of 
perfection.” It may be stated that when in 
famine time, Criminal work was assigned to 
Subordinate Judges, they acquitted themselves 
most satisfactorily. The cost would not be uns 
duly. heavy, as the burden on revenue officers 
being lightened, their number can be decreased, 


~ ° 


and the number of the Subordinate Judges 
correspondingly increased, 

The recruitment to the Subordinate Judiciary 
thus constituted should be by a competitive _ 
examination to which all graduates of Universities 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws (which 
includes the degree of B.A.) and having been 
in practice for three years should be eligible, 
One-third of the higher judicial posts should be 
assigned to the members of the Subordinate 
Judiciary thus created, as they rise to the higher 
grades, They would then possess the qualitica- 
tions of experience and practice, with a competent 
knowledge of Law. 

(6) The Association are of opinion that ones 
third of the recruitment should take place from 
the body of legal practitioners—barristers and 
advocates, Indian and English, who have 
practised for not less than five years in the 
Indian Courts. The appointment should be made 
on the recommendation of the Judges of the 
different High Courts. Though this mode of 
recruitment does not altogether avoid the evil of 
favouritism, still it will be confined within a very 
narrow limit, in which a general average of merit 
and qualification will be ensured, as a call to the 
Bar guarantees legal attainments, while a practice 
of no-less than five years will add experience to 
them. 
(c) The remaining one-third should remain 
with the Civil Service as at present. It should 
be, however, provided that the probationary 
period of successful candidates in the competitive 
examination should be increased from two to 
three years, during a portion of which they should 
enter a Barrister’s chambers approved by the 
Secretary of State and attend Courts with him. 
This training would be useful to all Civil 
Servants, executive and judicial, for it will, to. 
some extent at least, tend to impart to them the 
power of appreciating evidence, which, according 
to a recent utterance of Lord Morley, is the great: 
need of all men of education and culture. 

It is scarcely needful to add that if the above 
proposals for the recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service were adopted the Provincial Service 
should cease to exist and the listed posts should 
revert to the main stock. There was no keener 
disappointment in Native India than when the 
last Public Service Commission, which had 
raised high hopes, ended with recommending a 
Provincial Service, in its very nature stamped 
as inferior, 


Sir PHurozesHan M, Muata, called and examined. 


~ 81371. (Chairman.) Are you a member of 
the Legislative Council cf Bombay ?—Yes, I have 
been a member for twenty-five years, 

$1872. Can you tell us what your connection 
is with the University ?—I have been a Fellow of 
the University for the last 40 years. I am a 
Syndic in Law and Dean in Artsand Law. At 
present I am Dean in Law and Syndic in Law. 

31878. You have put in a Memorandum on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association, and 
therefore we may take it, I suppose, that the views 
embodied in this Memorandum represent the views 
of the Association as well as your own ?—Yes, 
they do, as well as my own. 

31874. When you say they represent the 
views of the Association, do you mean that they 
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represent those views through the medium of a 
Committee or through the medium of assent by 
the whole body of members?—It is both. There 
is a governing body of the Association which is 
called the Council of the Association, and the 
Association has discussed this question for the last 
thirty years, taking into aceount its predecessors, 
the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch 
of the East Indian Association, and they have had 
discussions in Council and in general meetings of - 
the Association, and public meetings have been 
held by the Association, and on all those occasions 
they pronounced themselves in favour of the views 
which are now set forth. 
31375. Can you tell us what are the objects. 
for which the Bombay Presidency Association hag 
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been formed ?—It was formed for the purpose of 
advancing the political welfare of the people of 
this Presidency based upon unswerving loyalty to 
the British Crown, and to employ all constitutional 
methods for the purpose of advancing and pro- 
moting their welfare. 


31376. Can you tell me approximately what 
its numbers are ?-—About 300, 


81377. On the question of recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service the Association is in favour of 
simultaneous examinations ?—Yes, and has always 
been so. 

31378. With atwo years’ probationary course 
in England for all successful candidates ?—Yes. 

31379, Are you in favour of the maintenance 
of a strong European element in the Administra- 
tion ?—~Yes, but I would rather put it, on the 
full admixture of both the English and the Indian 
element. I should like the Civil Service to be 
eomposed of a strong admixture of both the 
English and the Indian element. 

31389. By the word ‘admixture ’ do you suggest 
a preference in number for either ?—No. 


81381, Can you say that, if simultadeons 
examinations were allowed no event could oceur 
which would reduce the European admixture.to a 
negligible quantity ?—Not for many years to 
come. 

31882, That is your anticipation and predic- 
tion ?—My strong anticipation and prediction, 

31383, But it could only be a prediction ?— 
Of course, a prediction which is arrived at from 
history and from the knowledge of existing cireum- 
stances and their tendency. 


31384, When you say arrived at from History 
and the knowledge of existing circumstances and 
their tendency, what do you exactly mein ?—We 
must judge from the past and the present: we 
must take the trend of events as they have been 
in the immediate past and in the present and 
say what we think will be the continuation of that 
tendency in future. 


31885. You see nothing in those tendencies 
to suggest to you that under a system of open 
competition in the two countries the number of 
suecessful candidates in India would excead to an 
appreciable extent the number of successful 
candidates in England ?—For a very long series 
of years, no. 


81886. Can you tell us on what grounds you 
object to the alternative proposal which has been 
made to us of an examination in India with a limit 
in that examination to the number of posts to be 
granted to Indians ?—That would be opposed to all 
the pledges and the policy which has been laid 
down in regard to British rale in India, and that 
I consider a very serious circumstance indeed. 


31387. You are assuming, perhaps, that by the 
introduction of an Indian Examination the exam- 
ination in England would be closed to Indians ? 
No, I am not. 


31888. Why do you say that to give an addi- 
tional opportunity to the one already offered 
would be in contravention of former Proclamations 
and Statutes ?—Because, the opportunity given to 
enter for the examination in England is really not 
an equal opportunity. 

31389. Is not really an equal opportunity 
because of the disabilities and difficulties which an 
Indian experiences in going to England ?—Yes. 


31390. It is on that account that you say that 
the existing system is in direct contrayention ?— 
Yes. 

81391. But would you say that to graft on 
to the existing system in India additional facilities 
for Indians would contravene the Proclamations 
and Statutes more than the existing system, 
according to your opinion, does ?—Not, if the 
facilities are of the. same character, that is by 
competitive examination Otherwise, unless equal 
facilities are developed for Indians as for English- 
men both the letter and the spirit of the pledges 
would be contravened, 

31392. The letter and the spirit are contravened 
in the present case only by the fact that thousands 
of miles intervene between India and England ?— 
Yes. 

31393, There is no other way in which the 
spirit is contravened ?—But that is a very great 
difficulty, indeed. 

31394. What I want to elicit from you is why 
you should say that the Proclamation would be 
further contravened, if further facilities were given 
for the admission of a limited number of Indians by 
means of an examination in India ?—It at once 
brings out the difference in the treatment of Eng- 
lishmen and Indians. Unless the limits aye fixed 
in equal numbers the difference in the proportions 
at once marks a difference between Englishmen 
and Indians, and that I say is contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the pledges that have been 


given, 


31395, Which would you sooner have, the 
principle, as it stands now subject to its physical 
difficulties, or further facilities given in the diree- 
tion of offering to a limited number of Indians an 
opportunity of entering the Civil Service through 
an examination in India ?—~—I have the strongest 
objection to that latter alternative on the ground 
which I have stated. 

31386, Have you any views with regard to the 
age at which civilians should pass the examina- 
tion ?—No, I have not dealt with the question of 
ave; I thought that was somewhat of a minor 
point. But,I have very strong views, and the 
Association had very strong views, about the 
limiting of age. They have always fought against 
the age being too low; they think that the age 
should be at least 22 to 24, 

31397. The present age ?—Yes, 


31398. They would not desire to see that 
changed ?—No ; it may be profitably inereased by 
a year or so, but they are opposed to any reduc- 
tion of those limits. 


31899. If it were to be shown that a more 
efficient European staff could be produced by 
examination at an earlier age, would you be prepared 
to modify that view ?—I have always held that 
there are not only objections with regard to the 
recruitment of efficient men, but with regard to 
young civilians coming out to exercise the powers 
they have to exercise at too early an age; that has 
been one of my strongest objections ayaiust a 
reduction, not simply the efficiency of recruitment, 
but the fact that nothing is harder, both for the 
people and the officers, than that they should be 
placed at too early an age in the responsible posi- 
tions which they have to occupy and in the exercise 
of power which is vested in them at that age. 

31400. Do you regard 25 as too young ?—I 
will not say too young, but just about the proper 
age to begin. 
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31401. You do not agree with those who hold 
the view that 25 is already too old ?—No. 

31402, That it is much better to get a young 
man in early when he is more flexible and ean 
assimilate himself to the conditions of the people 
better ?-—Twenty-five is a flexible age as we know 
from our own experience of ourselves. 

31408. Some people of twenty-five think that 
they have their views already formed ?—I quite 
accept that, that young people may think they are 
quite formed and perfect. 

31404, Have you any proposals to make other 
than those contained in your Memorandum as 
regards the curriculum for the two years’ proba- 
tionary course ?—J have no very strong views on 
that subject. 

31405, You want an additional training in 
Law ?—lIt is very necessary. 

31406. But you are not prepared to make any 
further statement on that point ?—No. 

31407. Have you any views as regards the placa 
where the probationers should go in England, to an 
approved University or anywhere else ?—I think 
arrangements should be made for his profitably 
employing the time either by sending him for a 
greater portion of the time to a University or by 
some other arrangement. Those are matters of 
detail which must be worked out separately, 

31403. In the argument which you use in 
favour of simultaneous examination there are one 
or two remarks which I should like you to elaborate 
little more, if you will. In the third paragraph 
of the Memorandum itis said: “The Association 
further begs to point out that when it is said that 
Englishmen alone can maintain Indian administra- 
tion on English lines, the fact is that Englishmen 
in India are generally strictly opposed to follow 
English lines in Indian administration. The 
Revenue administration is largely not based on 
Engiish lines.” What do you mean exactly by 
that ?—I very emphatically say so. First of all, 
the whole Revenue administration—and I am 
speaking more of the Bombay Presidency than 
any other—is based on the agglomeration of all 
sorts of duties in the Revenue officers, as has been 
said explicitly, on Oriental lines, following the 
example of the old Oriental despots, who combined 
in themselves the power of settling the assessment 
and sitting in judgment. As your Lordship 
knows, a Revenue officer not only assesses and 
collects the revenue, but sits in judgment on all 
-questions that can be raised in connestion with it, 
He is the Court that decides all disputed questions 
about it, both original and ultimately in appeal. 
That, I say, is an Oriental notion from the old days. 

31409. I suppose there is a very definite line 
of appeal and of revision in all these matters ?— 
To Revenue officers only. The jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts has been absolutely excluded by Law 
in all these Revenue matters, 

31410. Would you suggest that in these 
matters of Revenue, which are really matters of 
taxation, all questions in dispute should come under 
litigation through the Courts ?—Just as in Ireland, 
to Courts specially appointed for the purpose of 
determining those questions. 

$1411. Such a line of action as regards taxa- 
tion certainly is not followed in England ? — 
‘Taxation is somewhat different from the assessment 
and collection of Land Revenue, because there are 
many questions of land tenures which have to be 
decided in connection with them. I have always 
held that it would be beneficial to all parties, both 


to the Government which suffers the opprobrium 
cast upon them, and to the Ryots, that special 
agricultural Courts should be instituted for the 
purpose of deciding these Revenue disputes bet ween 
the Government and the cultivator, 

31412, Would it not tend to an undue increase 
in litigation without any effective results ?—This 
cry of undue litigation has been worked a little 
too hard. There is litigation on these matters in . 
every country in the world. 

31413, In a degree ?—Yes, but I have always 
understood that in Scotland, for instance, they will 
fight about every inch of land, and if they are 
advised not to do so, as I believe is pointed out in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Guy Mannering, they 
would be dissatisfied if they could not go into a 
Court of Law. 


31414. But, if they were given more power 


they would fight all the more, would they not ?— 


It is human nature. 

31415. If you allow full range to human 
nature, would you get any better administration ?— 
Tt would produce contentment, which I consider 
is one very great aim. 

31416, Would you like to allow litigation full 
scope in order to produce this contentment ?—I 
have strongly held that, 

31417, There is ona further question I wish 
to ask in connection with the same paragraph. 
You say: “They are always contending that 
Criminal Justic: should be administered in a 
rough-and-ready way by Executive officers without 
the safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence ;’’ but is that the case? Is it the case 
that the Execative officer in his magisterial work 
carries ont his responsible functions without the 
safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of 
evidence ?-~I do not say that he does do it, but he 
rebels against being obliged to do it. I say he 
is always wanting to have the power to do it. 


31418. Does he not have to carry out his 
work, as a matter of fact, under an extremely 
strict code of Rules ? ~Absolutely s0. 

31419. Provided, he does that, and I suppose 
there is the machinery to see that he does do it, 
that is an important point, is it not ?—-My meaning 
is that they are obliged to do it because the Law 
strictly obliges them to carry out those things. 
But Revenue and Executive officers have always 
contended that these Rules of evidence are too 
onerous, that they are nof fit for a country like 
India. That is a contention you will find re- 
peatedly urged by Executive officers, who say the 
Rules must be don? away with and that they 
must be allowed to judge as practical men how to 
deal out justice. 

31420. Have you any evidence to show that 
such contentions have successfully been put into 
operation by these officers in contravention of their 
instructions ?—No, I do not say they do, because 
they would be hauled up by the High Court. 
But, still all the tendency is to require absolute 
power in that respect. 

31421. They are very completely under the 
control of the High Court, are they not ?—Yes, 
ultimately, they are under the High Court, but 
not in the first instance, 

31422. You propose recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch by three channels ?— Yes. 

31428. You wish a third assigned to the 
Provincial Service, a third to the Bar, and the 
remaining third to the Civil Service ?—Yes, 
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81424. Do you think that Judicial officers 
recruited in these different ways would be regarded, 
both within the Service and by the general 
public, as of equal status ?~I think so, because 
they would all have very good qualifications for 
the performance of Judicial work. All the three 
in their way would possess exceedingly good 
qualifications for Judicial work. 

31425. So that in appointments to the Judiciary 
you do not altogether carry cut the principle 
which you were contending for, when you answered 
my questions on the subject of an examination in 
India ?—I pointed this out in my Memorandum, 

81426. Where do you see any great differ- 
ence ?—There is a very great difference, because 
in all the three cases there is the preparatory 
qualification. The Subordinate Judiciary, as I 
call it, would begin with a competitive examina- 
tion after having qualified themselves by legal 
University degrees. What I propose is that the 
posts for the Subordinate Judicial Service should 
be recruited from people who have passed the 
LL.B. degree, which includes, in our Presidency 
and I believe everywhere else, the degree of 
general culture, B.A., as they have to take that 
before they go in for the legal degree. Therefore, 
in the first instance a certain proportion of qualifi- 
cations is ensured. Then comes the competitive 
examination for entrance into the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. Then they work in that Service, 
and as they rise they get transferred into the 
higher Service, 

81427. By another competitive examination ?— 
No, because I think they have sufficiently gone 
through the preparation. 

31428, By selection?—~Not by selection. In 
the first instance it is by open competition. 

31429, But in the final reeruitment ?—Selec- 
tion under the guidance of the High Court. The 
appointments should be made from the higher 
posts of the Subordinate judiciary on the recom- 
mendations of the High Court, who have had 
opportunities of watching their work. 

31430, So that, you finally have to fall back on 
the system of selection which you deprecate so 
much ?—Yes, but to a very limited extent. 
Nothing can be perfect in this world. We must 
avoid it, however, as much as possible. 


31431. I do not quite see why you raise such a 
very strong objection in the case of the examination 
and do not, raise it here ?—Because, in that one 
case, it marks out a difference between the two 
classes of candidates, which is a thing which has 
really to be looked at very seriously. 

81482. One of the tests now of getting into 
the Provincial Service is a degree, is it not ?—Yes, 
with regard to the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

31483, I suppose, you would be prepared in 
these circumstances to modify the remark you 
make in your Memorandum where you say: “In 
this Presidency a College education and an Univer- 
sity degree appear to be regarded as positive dis- 
qualifications for selection” ?—Yes, But, what 
you read out isa quotation from Dr. Wordsworth’s 
article. 


81434, (Sir Murray Hammich.) Supposing, 
the Secretary of State said that he would continue 
the open competition at Home, as it stands now, 
but, that in order to give Indians a better chance 
he would supplement the number of Indians who 
passed in the ccmpetitive examination by a local 
system of recruitment in India to make it up to 


one-third of the members of the Civil Service. By 
that means he would be putting no limit on the 
number of Indians that passed in the open compe- 
tition at Heme, but would only be supplementing 
the number of those who passed. Do you think 
that would be contrary to any statute ?—It is 
contrary in letter and spirit to the pledges that 
have been given. 

81435, It weuld ke placing the Englishman 
rather under a disability instead of the Indian ?— 
I do not mean that. It would be the Indian who 
would be placed under the disability. sf 

31436. How so more than ke is now ?—At 
present the disability is as near complete as- 
possible, 


31437. You think the present system is con- 
trary to the statute ?—I say so most distinetly. 
All my answers are based upon that. 

31438. You would think an order of the sort, 
I refer to, would in some degree alleviate that 
disability from which you suffer now ?—In a sense 
it would alleviate it, but it would make the distinc- 
tion and difference which it is most important to- 
avoid more marked than ever if it were done at 
this stage. 


81439. You say in the fourth paragraph of 
the Memorandum: “ If, however, what is meant 
by administration on English lines is the applica- 
tion of principles deduced from the most advanced. 
education and culture and the progressive ex- 
perience derived from all ages and climes, then 
English education will qualify Indians to apply 
them to Indian administration under the paday 
statesmanship of England as well as, perhaps 
better than, Englishmen hampered by the bias 
and prejudices engendered by belonging to the 
ruling race.’ When you refer to the guiding 
statesmanship of England, do you mean the states- 
manship in England or of Englishmen in this. 
country ?—In England: the Houses of Parliament 
and the Secretary of State. 

31440, I should understand from your remark 
that in your. opinion it is far better that the 
English should clear out of the country at once ?—~ 
Not a bit of it; Ihave been one of the most 
staunch advocates of the continuance of British 
rule in India. 


31441. But, you say, that English education in. 
India will qualify Indians to rule this country as 
well as, and perhaps a great deal better than,. 
Englishmen who have considerable prejudices ; and 
therefore the sooner Englishmen leave the country 
the better according to this ?—That does not at all 
follow from what I say. 

81442, You do not think it does?—It does 
not. : 

31443. I should say from reading the para- 
graph that it did ?—I do not see that at all. 

31444, When you say in the Memorandum 
“In this Presidency a College education and a 
University degree appear to be regarded as positive 
disqualifications for selection,” I undorstand that 
remark to be really a quotation from a letter: 
written by Dr. Wordsworth in 1870 ?—Yes. 

31445. That has completely altered now ?—. 
The feeling has not altered. It is a curious thing 
that very good men and very good civilians, in. 
whom you find some good and great qualities, have 
a rooted dislike to an educated Indian. I. once 
pointed it out in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
even against such adistinguished gentleman as Sir- 
Frederic Lely. 
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31446. Your opinion now is that, with very few 
exceptions, every civilian has a serious prejudice 
and a great dislike to the educated Indian ?—I 
beg you not to put it in that sweeping manner. 
It is not every civilian with few exceptions. 
What I have observed in the course of a very long 
and active life, in which I have mixed with Indians 
and Europeans very largely, is that there is an 
unfortunate circumstance that forces itself on 
your mind, namely, that somehow or other there is 
a rooted dislike to the educated Indian in the average 
civilian. 

31447. The average civilian has a rooted dis- 
like to the educated Indian ?—Yes, 

31448. As you put it here: The discon- 
tented B.A. has been and still is the cherished 
béte noir of most Anglo-Indians ” ?—Yes. 

81449. That is not only your opinion but that 
is the opinion of the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion ?—Yes, it is. I may mention that I do not 
base it simply upon what I have seen, but on the 
declarations of responsible Indian officials and 
Anglo-Indian officials. ; 

81450, Who ?—Sir Charles Crosthwaite, in 
a Convocational Address which he gave just before 
his departure from India, frankly pointed out that 
there were difficulties in the way of putting Indians 
in the Service, ard he distinctly admitted that it is 
the purpose of keeping out the discontented 

A 


31451. Ido not follow you. Do you mean 
to say that Sir Charles Crosthwaite said in a 
Convocational Address that the average civilian 
had an intense dislike to the educated Indian ?— 
Not in those words, but he distinctly and frankly 
admitted that obstacles were put in the way of 
higher education for the purpose of keeping out the 
discontented B.A. 

81452, By whom ?—By Government, that 
the Government policy put obstacles in the way 
of the promotion of higher education because they 
did not want the discontented B.A. together in 
numbers. 

31453. That is quitea different thing. We 
none of us want the discontended B.A. in 
numbers: I do not suppose any of us want 
that ?—I do, because I mean by the word discon- 
tented something different from what is under- 
stood by average Anglo-Indians. 

31464. But, that is a very different statement 
from saying that the average civilian has an 
intense dislike to the educated Indian and that the 
B.A. is the cherished béte noir of most of them ?— 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s statement does not go 
up to that point. We have together a great 
many other statements and personal . knowledge 
and experience. My personal knowledge and 
experience for forty years in public life has con- 
firmed me in this belief, and I deplore it, as I said 
in the Legislative Council. 

81455. Do not you think that possibly, if you 
brought out the civilian at a younger age, he 
might get over this spirit of intense dislike of the 
educated Indian ?—The difficulty in the way would 
be the Anglo-Indian surroundings among which 
he must be. He catches the tendency of the 
society in which he is most involved. 

31456. But you do not think the fact that the 
Englishman comes out at 26 or 25 with a Univer- 
sity training in England, which has made him 
somewhat prejudiced, has anything to do with 
this intense dislike of the educated Indian ?—I do 
not think so. He acquires it when he comes to 
‘this country under the conditions in which he 
lives. 
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31457. You do not think that bringing him out 
younger would do any good ?—I do not think so. 

31458, You say in your Memorandum: “ This 
Association firmly believes that no person can 
make a really efficient Judicial officer without com- 
bining a sound knowledge of the principles of Law 
with the power of appreciating evidence which - 
only comes from legal practice in legal tribunals,’”” 
Therefore you think that no civilian who comes 
out and becomes a Judge can be a really efficient. 
Judicial officer?—Very much 80, except that 
things might be modified if he passed his proba 
tionary period in Chambers and in English 
Courts. 


31459, As he has not done that hitherto 
I may take it you think no civilian now can 
become an efficient Judicial officer ?—Not in the 


- perfect sense of the word, but, of course, there are 


exceptions ; there are men of exceptional talent. 


31460. You would admit that in the last thirty 
years you have had two most remarkably distin- 
guished Judges in your owa Court in Bombay ?— 
I can give other instances, Sir Maxweil Melviile 
and Sir Raymond West, but those are exceptional 
men altogether. 


81461, There have been two or three men in 
the Madras High Court and two or three men in 
the Calcutta High Court who were civilians who 
have. done honour to the profession, men like 
Mr. Justice Holloway and Mr. Prinsep, but you 
say they are exceptional men ?—Exceptional men 
altogether, 

$1462. And you think that the average Judge 
in the Civil Service is not an efficient Judicial 
Officer ?—Because, he cannot appreciate evidence as 
well.as a Judge should do. ‘I'hat is an opinion 
which I have formed after long acquaintance with 
Judicial Courts of all grades, 


31463, The High Court Judges who have 
been here have teld us that one point about the 
Civilian Judge is that he is a direct appreciator of 
facts in regard to his cases, but that is not the 
view which you take?—No, and other Judges of 
the High Court have not taken that view. Sir 
Charles Sergeant said, before the last Public Servize 
Commission, that Native Judges were far superior to 
District Judges in appreciating evidence. That was 
the experience of a Chief Justice who presided over 
the Bombay High Court for several years with 
great distinction. He was reputed to be a judge 
of severe impartiality and independence of ° 
character. 

31464, Further on, in your Memorandum you 
say: “The recruitment to the Subordinate Judi- 
ciary thus constituted should be by a competitive 
examination to which all graduates of Universities 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Laws (which 
includes the degree of B.A.) and having been in 
practice for three years should be eligible”? How 
would you define practice there ?—In a general 
way. They must bring certificates of having 
attended Courts. 

31465. At what age would you now hold this 
examination ?=—-The Bachelor of Laws cannot be 
acquired before a man is 21 or 22, if he does not 
Tf after that he attends 
Courts for about three years it will bring him up 
to the age of 25 or 26. 

31466. Can he get his certificate as a practis- 
ing Barrister at once after passing his LL.B., and 
become a practising Pleader immediately after 
taking the degree ?- Yes, 

31467, There is no period of apprenticeship 
necessary, as it were ?—No. 
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31462, He would be about twenty-five 
then ?—Or 26 ; 25 would be the earliest age at 
which he could doit. 

81469. Do you think you could get the best 
men t> go infor this examination ?—I think so, 
there is such a demand for these places. 


$1470. You would not reserve any of these - 


appointments for English Barristers ?—They will 
come iu in the second-class. 

81471, By nomination?—As men who have 
practised in the Courts, Barristers and Advocates 
who lave practised in Court for five years, 

81472. You would include the Barristers from 
England in them ?--Yes, who have practised in 
Indian Courts. 

31478. Would they have a knowledge of the 
vernacular suitable to allow them to act as efficient 
Judges ?—If they ever intended to go in for 
appointments of that character 1 think they would 
take care to qualify themselves by a knowledge of 
sone of the vernaculars, 

31474. You say: “It is scarcely needful to 
add that if the above proposals for the recruifment 
of the Indian Civil Service were adopted the 
Provincial Service should cease to exist.” What 
are you going to replace it by ?—I meant only the 
listed posts in the Provincial Service. 

31475. Do not you think that would take 
away a great many prizes from the Provincial 
Service which now go a great way to making ita 
desirable Service ? --1t will take away some. 

81476. Do not you think the Provincial Ser- 
vice will suffer very much in consequence ?-~The 
men who enter the Service may lose in one diree- 
tion but will gain in another. 

31477. How will they gain?--By being put 
into the Subordinate Judicial Service from which 
they can rise up to the highest Judicial posts. 

81478, Iam talking of the Provincial Exeeu- 
tive Service. Are you going to abolish the 
Provincial Executive Service ?—Yes, take away 
the listed posts from them. 

81479, How will they benefit ?—They will 
not benefit, because they have not the high quali- 
fications which other people will possess. 

$1480, But the fact that they have listed 
posts to look forward to is a great attraction to the 
Provincial Service ?—Yes, but they are very scarce 
and at a very great distance. 

31481. It may be soin Bombay, but not in 
other places. It is one-sixth of the appointments 
almost ?—Not in Bombay. 

81482. Supposing, we increase the number of 
listed posts, would not that add considerably to the 
attractions of the Provincial Service ?—Certainly 
it would, but it has never been done up to now. 

314%3. Do not you think it is of importance 
to keep up the popularity of the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. I think the class of men who will 
go into the Provincial Service will not be dissatis- 
fied if they do uot get to the higher posts. It is 
distinctly an inferior class of people who resort to 
the Provincial Executive Service. 

31484. You think a distinctly inferior class of 
people resort now to the Provincial Executive 
Service ?-—Yes. 

81485. Do not you think that if we had 
simultaneous examinations in this country very 
much the same class of men would go in for them 
as go in for the Provincial Service now ?—No ; you 
will get a very much better class of people. 

31486. Is not the Provincial Service recruited 
from B.A,’s and B.L.’s now ?—Partly. 


31487. To a great extent, is it not ?—~There 
has beena larger infusion of B.A.’s in recent 
times. 

31488. Do not you think those men would 
have a very good chance at the simultaneous 
examination ?—Then they will go in for it, 

3148). Is there any reason to suppose that a 
different class will go up for the simultaneous 
than goes up for the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
because all the best men who are graduates will 
strive for the higher Service. 

31490. Do not they goin for the Provincial 
Service now ?—Not to a large extent. 

31491. Where do they go?—Into different 
things altogether. Thatis why the profession of 
Law is so attractive. 

31492, You think the best men now go in for 
Law and not the Provincial Service ?—Yes, 
because there the prizes are much higher, 

31493, (Mr. Fisher.) Has your Association 
ever appointed a Committee to study the educa- 
tional side of the Civil Service problem ?—No. 

31494, You do not present to us any recom- 
mendations with regard to the subjects to be 
offered for the open competitive examination ?— 
No. What we think is that the question of the 
subjects would have to be reconsidered from time 
to time, and that is why we have not gone into 
the details of the educational syllabus. 


21495. You are aware that the present system 
of education has been devised in order to obtain 
the best available English brains for the Indian 
Service ?—~I suppose so. 

31496, That is to say, that the system of 
examination as we have it now was not constructed 
with a view to Indians but with a view to English- 
men ?—Yes, but I maintain that a system of broad 
liberal education which is good for Englishmen is 
also good for Indians, 

31497. You do not think Indians should be 
encouraged specially to develop an acquaintance 
with the classical languages and literature of the 
East ?—Yes, I think they should be encouraged to 
do so as a part of a liberal English education. 

31498. A liberal Indian education ?—No, a 
liberal English education, We have learned to 
appreciate our own classical languages, Sanskrit 
and Arabic, in consequence of the impetus which 
has been given to us by English education. 


81499. My question was a little different. I 
wish to know whether you would like to see 
Indians who come up for the open competitive 
examination in England offer Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and the languages and literatures of the 
East ?—They should be given opportunities of 
taking them up, and English people should also be 
encouraged to take them up, because nothing will 
be a greater softener of their acerbities as muzh 
as a knowledge of the great classical languages of 
the East. 


31500. But, you are aware that a liberal 
education in England is at present very largely 
based upon the classical languages of Rome and 
Greece ?—Yes, 


31501, And to that extent therefore the 
ordinary liberal education of the young English- 
man necessarily is different from the ordinary 
liberal education of the young Indian ?—To that 
extent, because there is a greater preponderance of 
Latin and Greek than in the case of Indians, 

31502. If you are desirous to obtain for the 
Service of In lia the best Indian ability, would not 
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it he reasonable to devise a scheme of education 
which should give a very large place to the 
classical languages of the East as well as to 
English literature and that amount of Western 
-eulture which an educated young Indian might 
reasonably be expected to absorb ?—Yes, I quite 
-agree with you, except that I do not think too 
much prominence should be given in the first 
instance to the classical languages of India. The 
matter can be so arranged that some can take 
the classical languages of Europe and some the 
Classical languages of the East. I have a great 
veneration for the culture which can be imparted 
by a study of Latin and Greek. I know that 
Greek is now going out even in the English 
Universities, that there is an attempt not to make 
it compulsory, but still I have a great reverence 
for the culture founded upon Latin and Greek 
diterature and history. 

31508. Is not real equality between Indians 
and Englishmen attained if you provide for Indians 
a scheme of edueation calculated to bring the best 
Indians to the front, and for Englishmen also a 
scheme of examination calculated to bring the best 
Englishmen to the front ?—No,I do not think 
so. I think you can devise one system of 
education which would meet the requirements» of 
both Englishmen and Indians. 

31504, In spite of the fact that the early edu- 
-cation of the Indian boy and of the English boy 
is necessarily so divergent ?--Divergent only in 
the matter of the classical languages, because all 
the other subjects are equally important to Indians 
.and to Englishmen, 

31505. It has been submitted to us that if 
simultaneous examinations were established a 
young Indian B.A. would be well advised not to 
go in for the M.A. course at all, because the M.A. 
course at the Indian Universities is a course in ona 
subject only, whereas in order to succeed in the 
competitive examination it will be necessary for 
the candidate to have studied three subjects, 
Therefore if you had simultaneous examination no 
able Indian boy would go in for the M.A. degree, 
with the result, I take it, that the value of the 
M.A. degree would be instantly depreciated. On 
tie other hand, it has bzen pointed ont to us_ that 
- an Oxford man who has taken his Oxford degree 
in classics can get into the Indian Civil Service 
without any trouble. That is to say, you have an 
examination which is accurately adjusted to the 
English University cxurse but which is far 
divergent from your Indian course. Will not it 
therefore damage Indian education if you force 
all your ablest boys to go in for that examina- 
tion ?—We can alter our University courses here, 
You have assumed that the M.A. takes up only 
one subject, but it need not necessarily be so for 
call time. We have been changing our courses 
over and over again. There is nothing to prevent 
us from adjusting our courses to new and rising 
“requirementa, 

31506. You think that the introduction of 
. simultaneous examinations will lead to the adjust- 
meat of the University courses in India to a 
» scheme of examination which has been specially 
devise! for Englishmen in England?—To some 
extent it will, but that will not be a harmful 
-extent. 

315v7. You are aware that if you did that 
the course of educational history in India would 
diverge completely from the course of educational 


shistory in England, because whereas in England’ 
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the competitive examination has been adjusted to 
the University courses, in India the University 
courses would be adjusted to the competitive 
examination ?—There will be no harm; the rasult 
will be the same. 

31508, Are you aware that in Oxford and in 
Cambridge the existence of this competitive 
examination is by some regarded as an educational 
evil ?—Various opinions are formed with regard to 
the subject ; sometimes one reads one thing and 
sometimes another. A thing is altered in a very 
short time and another is taken up. The Old 
Universities are themselves in a state of conflicting 
opinion about these questions, 

31509. There is, of course, a divergence of 
opinion, but, I think, the general sense is that there 
is an evil in the competitive examination which 
can be remedied if the competitive examination is 
adjusted pretty closely to the University courses ?— 
I would not venture into a discussion of these 
matters founded upon a close knowledge of 
University requirements in England. 

31510. But, you would admit that the 
educational interests of India are far more 
important than the question as to whether India 
gets five, six, ten, or fifteen more members into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Tney do not conflict, 
and could not except by a miracle. 

$1511. But you would admit it if by o 
miracle they did conflict ?—We do not live in the 
days of miracles, 

31512, But if by a miracle, assuming miracles 
to exist in India, the interests of educational 
advance in India conflicted with the admission to 
simultaneous examinations of a greater number of 
candidates, would you not say that the educational _ 
question was really more important ?—TI would say 
“Yes” to your question but for another consider- 
ation, which is that the introduction of simuls 
taneous examinations will d> great good in 
connection with the contentment of the people, in 
their realising that British rule does not stamp 
them as an inferior people only to ba ruled. That 
is a great gain. 

31518. I gather from your answer that the 
question has been rather treated in India as a 
political quest:on more thin as an educational 
question ?—A political question as well as a 
question of efficiency of administration. 


(Adjourned for a short time.) 


31514, (Mr. Macdonald.) I should like to take 
you back to the point where my colleague 
Mr, Fisher left you at with reference to exam- 
inations and University curricula. Have you heard 
that within recent years our two old Universities, 


and Oxford in particular, have been influencing all: 


our public examinations so that they may fit in 
wit their work ?—I have heard that. 

31515, Aad you heard Mr. Fisher say that 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service hag 
been designed so that it fits in with the Oxford 
curriculum ?—Yes. 

31516. I£.you had a simultaneous examination 
here upon the sama line, the influence that that 
would exercise upon Indian education would ba, 
would it not, to make it the same as the Oxford 
curriculum ?—-Very much so. 

$1517. So that, if you are going to follow the 
advice of people who want the Universities to adapt 
themselves to Oxford you could not do better than 
come under th? influenca of simultaneous exam- 
ination ?— Exactly. 





_ with that?--It has slackened 
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31518. Would there be any other influence 
such as the promotion of post-graduate studies ? 
Take the Science part of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. In so far as you do not provide for 
that standard of teaching now, and in so far as 
the establishment of simultaneous examinations 
are concerned, would the influence be to provide 
opportunities for post-graduate study which would 
bring your scientific tuition up to the best English 
level ?—Yes, I think it would. 

81519, Against that you have to face the fear 
of cramming. What is your view of that ?—You 
have asked a question about which I have strong 
opinions, They do not agree with the popular 
view of the thing. Iam not afraid of cramming, 
as most people are. I consider that cramming 
kept within proper limits is an useful instrament 
for education. I remember reading an article in 
Fraser’s Magazine* in which it was pointed out 
that the evil of cramming is much exaggerated, 
while, on the other hand, its benefits are not 
recognized. All education must, to a certain 
extent, depend upon cramming. Education is the 
training of the intellect, but it has another object, 
the acquisition of knowledge. I always consider 
that education consists of two things, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the training of the mind 
and intellect. To some extent the acquisition of 
knowledge does require a certain amount of 
cramming, and, so far, it is not deleterious. 

31520. Speaking as one who is closely asso- 
ciated with the University work in Bombay, and 
who holds certain official pests in connection with 
it, you think that the real educational gain of 
simultaneous examination would be much greater 
than any disability that might come from the 
establishment of cramming ?—Yes, certainly. 

‘31521, With reference to the demand for 
simultaneous examination, we have been told that 
it is somewhat slackening: you do not agree 
in one sense. 
“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick”? We 
have been so long expecting simultaneous exam- 
ination, especially at the time of the last Public 
Service Commission, and we were so sanguine that 
we were really going to get something in that 
direction, that we have bad a severe disappoint- 
ment; andif there has been a certain amount of 
apathy following a disappointment of that sort 


_ you may say that the demand has slackened, but, 


really and substantially, it has not done so. 
81522. You think there has been no change 
of opinion ?—There has been no change of opinion 
at all. 
31528. Again, from the educational point of 
view, what is your opinion with regard to the 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE— October 1873, 

* An immense deal of nonsense is talked about ‘ cramming,’ 
No amount of cram will enable man or boy to translate at 
first sight a stiff piece of Latin or Greek into English, or to 
translate a piece of Carlyte into good Tacitean Latin, or into 
Greek in the style of Demosthenes, Differential and integral 
‘calenins are not things ‘quick, sharp boys’ can pick up a 
smattering ofina hurry, Atleast any crammer deserves all 
he gets who can show them the way todo so, A crammer can 
helps well-educated youth to summarise and condense his 
knowledge, can teach him to answer fully yet tersely, and can 
point ont a great variety of points which must indispensably 
be remembered, and which points a student by himself would 
be long inascertaining. Such a‘ crammer’ must be an able and 

- experienced man, and as such deserves an ample honorarium. 
But if i¢ be meant that a crammer or crammers can cause 
badly taught, superficial youth to pick up a smattering of 4 
nomber of subjects, and thus gain a place, all we can say is, 
that we entirely disbelieve the assertion. The rules of the 
examination are expressly framed to exclude such smatterers, 
and we believe do so. At all events we have met none of the 
class referred to among the members of the new service, 
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proposal of taking Indian children of the age of 
thirteen or fourteen and sending them to 
England ?—I can only wonder that such a pro- 
posal should have been seriously put forward, 
In the first place,do people really think that. 
parents could entertain such a proposal? In 
the very beginning of the thing, is it possible to- 
imagine that Indian parents will consent to send: 
children at the age of thirteen or fourteen to 
Engiand, even if ultimate success were assured 
so far as passing the Civil Service Examination is 
concerned ? j 

31524, Take your own community, which is 
very liberal-minded and less bound down by the: 
conservative feelings which prevail so commonly 
bere: do you think that many Parsis would send 
their children to England at that age ?—They 
would never send their children py themselves. 
There is, however, this difference in the case of 
Parsis. Just now there is a little tendency among 
Parsis to take their children with themselves to 
England for their education even at that early age. 
There have been a few cases of that sort, and they 
may, to a certain extent, increase, 

31525, But those would be very wealthy 
people ?--I was just going to say that those 
would be wealthy people who can afford to stay 
in England in that way. 

$1526. But taking the generality of educated. 
people ?—They never would consent to such a 
thing, 

81527, With reference to the question of age 
you are of opinion that a man coming out at. 
twenty-five comes out at the best time ?—At about 
the best time. 

81528. Do you also hold that the age of 
twenty to twenty-two is the best time for the 
competitive examination ?—Yes, I think it is the 
best time for the competitive examination. 

31529. . Why do you put that high age for 
the competitive examination? Supposing the 
competition took place at seventeen to nineteen, 
after public school, and following upon that there 
was a training which would make them more: 
expert upon Indian questions and Indian problems, 
that would bring them out not much earlier than 
they are brought out now: you would get about 
the ‘same age for coming out only a much earlier: 
age for the open competitive examination, What | 
would you say with regard to that ?—I did not 
consider that, because I thought a practicable 
scheme would not allow too long a time for 
training in England, That was my only reason 
for putting it the other way. 


31530. There are two sorts of Schools. There 
is the School, the Macaulay School, the Mid. 
Victorian School, which says, give a:man to a. 
fairly late period in his youth a general education j 
a classical education, and so on, and then put him 
into work, And there is the other, the somewhat 
more modern and Scientific School, which says, 


take a man earlier, take his general education at 


an earlier pericd, and super-impose upon it a 
technical education, technical in view of the 
work which he has todo. Which School would 
you associate yourself with in connection with the 
Indian Civil Service?—The Mid-Victorian, 
Perhaps, I am old-fashioned, but I am strongly 
inclined that way. 


31531. Whilst it is quite true you may get'a- 
man with more mature judgment, say, at the age 


of twenty-five, has not that man also settled 


much wore in his habits than if he wag taken two - 
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or three years earlier ?—Of course he has. He 
would -be less formed at the earlier age than the 
later age. But I still consider that twenty-five 
is not too late an age for further assimilation. 

31532. In so far as the English character. 
istics are not Indian characteristics, and tend to 
range themselves in water-tight compartments away 
from Indian characteristics, do you think that 
there is more hope for the man of twenty-two than 
for the man of twenty-five in assimilating himself 
to his eircumstances?—No, for this reason, A 
young Englishman of twenty-two coming out to 
India is more impressionable to the society which 
is immediately around him, and, according to my 
notion of things, he would imbibe prejudices 
which he might not find it easy to give up: 
whereas, 2 man of twenty-five would not be quite 
so impressionable to the Society which surrounds 
him. 

31538. But the society which surrounded a 
man of twenty-two in India would not be purely 
English Society, wonld it ?—Largely ; because an 
Englishman will not mix easily with other people. 

31534, Supposing you took the precautions, 
in his probation, of course, to make him mix with 
the best Indians in the service, what would you 
say then ?—It would make no diiference, though 
I am afraid it would be very difficult to take 
precautions for that purpose. 

31535. Is not a man of twenty-five much 
more likely to associate with his own race than 
a man of twenty-two?—I find it somewhat 
difficult to answer that question, What I was 
laying stress upon was the impressionability, which 
is of more account in these things than other 
circumstances, 

31536. Is it not the case that a man of 
twenty-five has selected whom he is going to work 
with far more definitely than a man of twenty- 
two ?-—Yes. 

31537. And that, consequently, instead of a 
man of twenty-two being more likely to adopt 
purely English prejudices when he comes out here, 
a man cf twenty-five is much more likely to adopt 
English prejudices ?—It might be the one extreme 
or the other, He might take to the one thing or 
the other. ° 

81538. You referred, I think in answer to a 
. question put to you by the Chairman, to Revenue 

cases which were dealt with exclusively by 
Revenue Executive Officers, Executive Officers 
acting as Judicial Officers. Would you mind 
giving us the process a little more in detail ; 
what kind of case have you in mind ?—Any 
questions affecting the assessment and collection 
of revenue. 

81559. Where would the dispute arise: try 
and visualize a particular case in your own 
mind ?—Shall I tell you my own case? I have 
been involved in these cases, and I have had to go 
up twice to Government. 

31540. Supposing I was the ryot and you 
were the oppressive Executive and Revenue 
Officer ?—I do not like that position, but I will 
accept it, 

31541, Supposing you have done something I 
object to, what should [ have to do?—I will give 
you the case of a building fine. I dispute it. 

31542, You are now representing the ryot — 


Yes. 

31543, Where would you first go to?—To 
the Mamlatddr, and he only refers for Orders to 
the Collector. The Collector gives the Mamlatdar 


certain Orders which the Mdmlatdér passes on to 
me. Jam dissatisfied with it. I then make an 
application to the Collector. He passes an Order. 
upon it. He sits in judgment, It is,—The 
Collector versus So and So. He states the facts 
and he passes an Order, Iam dissatisfied with it. 
I appeal to the Commissioner, who, if he chooses, 
makes some inquiries into my case. He sends for 
me, and he passes a Judicial Order upon it. Iam 
dissatisfied with that. I then appeal to Govern- 
ment, 

31544. What do you mean by “ Govera- 
ment” ?—The Executive Council. Then they 
pass whatever Order they think fit, After that 
T have no remedy. 

81545, That is the final stage ?—Yes. 


$1546, You cannot run your appeal on to the 
regular Judiciary ?——I am prevented by law from 
doing so. 
81547. (Chatrman.) What is a_ building 


fine ?—-When any portion of agricultural land is 
used for the purpose of building a house upon it. 
The Government have discovered that it is liable 
to a special fine and a special assessment. Speak- 
ing of my own case, I purchased some agricultural 
land in the village of Deolali. I began to build. 
Various questions arose, and the Collector passed 
an order that I should pay afine of Rx. 17,000, 
That. was on land worth Rs. 4,000. O£ course, 
T naturally appealed. 

31548. (Mr. Macdonald.) The payment down 
is a capital sum ?—Yes. And besides that there 
is the assessment. That is a question which has 
been much agitated in the Bombay Presidency. 
There is the case of Salsette where the City of 
Bombay wanted to extend but it could not extend. 
People could not get land in Salsette, which is 
only a continuation of the Island, because such 
heavy fines were inflicted when land was used for 
building purposes. These matters were keenly 
agitated in Bombay. I remember my friend, the 
late Mr. Tata, presented a strong memorial to 
Government because he wanted to extend the City 
into Salsette, This sort of thing prevails all over 
the Presidency. ; ; 

31549. (Mr. Sly.) The illustration you have 
given about the building fine arises under the Land 
Revenue Code ?—Yes. 

31550. There is a section in the Code which 
provides for the levying of fines on agricultural 
land diverted to other purposes ? —Yes. 

31551. In your case was it a dispute about a 
principle of law, or was it simply a dispute about 
the amount of the fine?—The amount of the fine, 
and the extent of it. The building fine was 
formerly levied only with regard to the plece of 
land upon which you built. They tried to extend 
it to all the surrounding compound land which 
had been previously excluded. _ 

31552. Was your objection to the principle of 
the law under which this unearned increment on 
the land was secured to the Government, or was it 
simply to the amount of the fine that was levied ?— 
I did not contest the law, because I could not. 

31553. “It was the amount of the fine ?— 
Necessarily. ; 

31554. Jf there had been a question as to 
whether any fine was leviable or not, that would 
have been open to trial in the Civil Court ?—No. 

81555. Not as to adispute as to the amount of 
a fine, but as to whether any fine at all could be 
levied under the law; could not that have been 


taken to the Civil Court ?—No. 
1 
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' $1556, Any question’ of title with regard to 
land can be taken to the Court ?—Certainly, as 


‘between private parties. It certainly could be 


taken to a Civil Court. 

* 31557. I think you told us that there were 
about three hundred members of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ?—Yes. 

' 81558, When was the last General Meeting 
of the Association held ?—~About two years ago, 

$1559. About how many members attended 
it ?—About one hundred. Our members are 
scattered all over the Presidency. The three 
hundred are not people who are resident in the 

City of Bombay alone. They come from all paris 
of the Presidency, and, unless there is something 
very stirring, they generally do not find it con- 
venient to come down to attend the General 
Meeting. 

31560. You stated that it was managed by a 
governing body ?—Yes. 

81561. Of how many members ?—Fifty. 

31562. Was this memorandum which has been 

ut in by you passed by the governing body ?—~ 
es, certainly. 

31563. Atameeting of the governing body ?— 
Yes, Three meetings were held for settling the 
draft, and it was finally passed at a meeting of the 
Council. 

31564, About how many members. wete 
present ?—At the last meeting there were a large 
number present, over twenty; I cannot, however, 
tell you the exact number. 

81565. (Mr. Gokhale.) You stated in reply 
to the Chairman that you have been in. the 
Bombay Legislative Council for twenty-five years ? 
—Yes. I was first nominated by Lord Reay under 
the old system when there was no election. Ever 
since the Councils Reform Bill, 1892, came into 
force, I bave been a member of the Council. 

_ 81566. Yon were also in the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Council for a number of years ?—~Yes ; for 
three terms. 

81567. You have represented the Bombay 
Corporation in the Bombay Legislative Council ?— 
Yes ; ever since 1893. 

31568. How long have you been in the Bom- 
bay Corporation itself?—Forty years. I have 
been a member ever since its foundation in 1872; 
and before that I was on the Bench of Justices, 
which was then the Municipal organization in 
Bombay. ' 

31569, I take it that you advocate simulta- 
neous examinations because you want the equal 
association of Indians and Europeans in the Civil 
Service of this country ?—Yes. 

81570, You would have nothing less than equal 
association ?—Absolutely equal association. 

81571. And you think that such equal associa- 
tion cannot be secured by any other means ?—That 
is what I have long felt. . 

81572, You have no fear that under a system 
of simultaneous examinations the service would be 
swamped by Indians ?—None whatever. = 

31573. Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were instituted in this country, what is your 
forecast : would the English element continue to be 
in the majority, or would the Indian element tend to 
swamp ?—For the next twenty-five or thirty years 
one can say positively that the English element will 
be in the majority, and I never like to go too far. 

31574, If ever the situation changes, and 
signs appear that the English element is going 
below the limit thought desirable, do you thin 
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that the problem could be dealt with then ?—Yes, 
it could be dealt with then. 

31575. It is mot necessary to deal with it 
now ?—No. 

» 31576, Mr. Fisher put a question to you 
that if simultaneous examinations were instituted, 
all our brilliant B.A.’s would go for the simul+ 
taneous. examination, and that very few would 
goin forthe M.A. Do you accept that view ?— 
I should have liked to answer Mr, Fisher a little 
more-fully. I think, on the contrary, the result 
would be that many men would go in for the 
M.A., because that in itself would be a very 
good preparation for the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 

81577. If they went up for the M.A. under 
your rules, the age-limit for the Indian Civil 
Service would be exceeded. Sixteen years is your 
age for matriculation; four years more for the 
B.A., and two years more for the M.A., and 
Mr. Paranjpye stated 
that an M.A. would have no chance in the 
Indian Civil Service examination, because he would 
have studied only one subject thorougly and would 
be at least 22; so that ifan Indian wanted to 
go up for the simultaneous examination here he 
would have to specialise after the B.A. ?—~Probably, 
that would be so. 

81578, Do you think that all the best B.A.’s 
would go up for the Indian Civil Service ?—There 
will be various circumstances which will influence 
a man’s choice not merely because he happens to 
he the best B.A. 

31579, Already there are instances of the 
best men having had the choice of the Indian 
Civil Service, and their not having gone in for 
it ?-—There are many who have a good opinion of 
themseives and who would prefer to go in for the 
legal profession, where the prizes are considerable 
and whom no Indian Civilian could ever hope to 
rival. The men who are most successful at the 
Bar can make an income far in excess of anything 
that the Indian Civilian can make. 

$1580. ‘They generally take the M.A. first, 
and the LL.B., and other legal examinations after- 
wards ?— Yes, 

31581. Do you not also think that with the 
growth of facilities for research and original work 
and that kind of thing, those who are interested 
in education itself would prefer an educational 
career to the Indian Civil Service?—-Yes. The 
state of things in India is such that there are 
many openings in those directions; and a good 
many people will prefer it. 

31582. So that Mr. Fisher’s fear is not well 
founded ?-—That is so. 


31583. Even ifa man goes in for the Indian 
Civil Service and fails, there is nothing to prevent 
him from going up for the M.A. afterwards ?— 
Nothing whatever. 


31584. The ranks of the M.A.’s need not be 
seriously depleted because of the Indian Civil - 
Service ?-—No. 

31585. The opinion has been expressed by 
several European witnesses thatif a simultaneous 
examination were instituted here it would have a 
deleterious effect upon University education. 
I do not know if you are of that opinion, because 
in reply to Mr. Fisher you said that possibly 
our curriculum might undergo changes after 
the institution of the Indian Civil Service 
simultaneous examination ?—It. would have no 
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deleterious effect on education. It would be for 
the good. That is what I maintain. 

$1586, You are aware that no change can be 
made in the University curriculum without the 
sanction of Government ?--I know it very well 
indeed. 

31587. Therefore, if there was likely to be 
any deleterious effect produced, in any case the 
Government would be there to prevent taat?— 
Government has watched very closely what takes 
place at the University, especially in recent years. 
Trey watch every change made in the University 
Regulations, and they give their consent only 
after very careful consideration. 

31588. Perhaps they watch too closely ?—-That 
is my view of the thing. 

31589, Then, again, the Government appoints 
four-fifths of the Senate?—They appoint 8) out 
of the 100 Fellows. ‘here are ez-officto Fellows 
who are high Government officials. The twenty 
men are not open entirely to election, but Govern- 
ment can to a certain extent limit their election. 

31590, So, at least, four-fifths of the Senate is 

appointed by them ?—Yes, : 
- 81591. So that no change is likely to be 
recommended to which the Government are op- 
posed ?—Absolutely, no. In the first place you 
have to obtain the sanct'on of the four-fifths who 
not only are appointed by Government, but. the 
majority of whom are Government officials, or 
Educational officers, 

81592, And, if changes are recommended which 
the Government disapprove, Government will 
stop them ?-- Government will have the opportunity 
of putting a stop to them if they are not considered 
desirable, 

31593. You said, in reply to the Chairman, 
that any special additional facilities that may be 
givea to usin India to get into the Indian Civil 
Service in addition to the London door would 
stamp us with inferiority ; for instance, if a separate 
examination is given ?—Yes. 

31594, But I put to you this case. Supposing, 
the Civil Service Examination, instead of its 
being held once a year in London, is held (the same 
examination, under the same controlling authority, 
the Civil Service Commissioners, the same 
examiners, and the same everything) every six 
months or twice in the year once in London and 
once in India, a certain number of places being 
offered at the London examination, anda certain 
number of places being offered at the Indian 
examination, open in both cases to all His Majes- 
ty’s subjects of all races and creeds,—would you 


have any objection to such a scheme ?—If I could . 


not get the one which I prefer, I would accept 
this. 

31595. You do not think that that would 
contravene the spirit of the Statute of 1833 ?—No, 
but it might bring out a difference between the 
successful candidates of one country and the 
successful candidates of the other. Otherwise, if 
Icannot get simultaneous examination I would 
accept this. 


31596. If the examination in India was open 
to all His Majesty’s subjects, and if it was held 
under the same authority, and if the Civil Service 
Commissioners certified that it was of the same 
difficulty, would your objections not be met ?— 
Then all the most serious objections would be 
removed. 

31597, Coming to your Memorandum, I sea 
‘that you carry the fight into what might be called 
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the opposite camp ?—I hope not. I only state 
facts. ” 

31598, You advocate simultaneous examinations 
not only on the ground of political expediency and 
wisdom, but also because you think that it would 
lead to increased efficiency of the Service ?—I have 
been convinced of that fact for a very long time. 

31599. Will you explain what you mean, a 
little more fully ? Do you mean increased effi- 
ciency of the Service by a larger introduction of 
the Indian element?—I have more than once 
pointed out that able as English Civiliansare, and 
possessing, as they do, many great qualities, 
they are, and they remain, almost to the end 
of their career (I am not speaking invidiously) 
ignorant of the ways and thoughts and habits 
of the people, to a remarkable extent. I have 
had an opportunity of saying this and pointing 
out what is really the knowledge or rather 
the ignorance of English Civilians of the 
Natives of the country in a spezch which I made 
in tha Bombay Legislative Council as far back as 
1901, I pointed out that the unfortunate 
difficulty which Englishmen have in acquiring 
Indian languages keeps them apart from the people 
in a way which would not be patent to people, 
except those who have been in close contact with 
these matters. I have wandered all over the 
Presidency in my professional career, going from 
village to village, and have had an opportunity of 
sexing the work of English Civilians perhaps 
more than any other person; and evea when their 
intentions were of the very best, I have found that 
the ignorance of native ways was a great obstacle 
in the way of their understanding aad dealing 
with the people. It is wonderful how English- 
men cannot acquire the language. 

31600, In the case of Indians the advantage of 
knowing or being able fo acquire the language is 
great? It comes to them intuitively. So that, if 
you could combine the two things, as would be the 
case, if Europeans and Indians were members of 
the same Service, and mixed with each other 
on equal terms, the efficiency of the Administration 
would be largely increased. 

$1601. Each side would supplement the good © 
points of the other, and the total combination 
would be for the good of the country ?—Yes. 

31502. You say: ‘ Most of the great English- 
men who knew Indians closely and intimately 
have borne generous testimony to the moral quali- 
fications of Indians’’.. Will you mention some of 
the names you have in your mind ?—I will give you 
the names of all the principal people, Sir Thomas 
Manro, General De Grant Jacch, Sir Joha 
Malcolm, and Mr. Elphinstone. There ara various” 
other names which I could give you, In writing 
this Memorandum I have had in mind the selec- 
tion of the opinions of the most distinguished 
administrative Civilians and Military Officers who 
have expressed their views upon that subject. 

31603. They knew Indians in pre-British days, 
when Indians occupied positions of authority and 
command and exercised responsible functions in 
Native territories 7—Yes. 

31604, Indians have not had similar oppor- 
tunities since ?—No. 


' $1605, Therefore, the opinions of the present 
day Europeans are not entitled to the same 
weight as opinions expressed by those Huglishmen ‘ 
who saw Indians actually working in great and 
responsible positions ?—If I may be permitted, 
and I am not taking up the time of. the 
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Commission, I should like to refer to an account 
of the way in which an Indian could administer 
Revenue and other matters. I had occasion re~ 
cently to read up the history of the Séngli 
State. The Chief of the State, in the first half 
of the 19th century, Chintamanrao, was a personal 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. If you will 
allow me to doso I will read you a description 
of him so far as his administrative powers 
were concerned. ‘“Chintamanrao (he was the 
Chief of the State) was a competent Administra- 
tor. The key-note of his administration was to 
keep his subjects contented. He was of a compre- 
hensive and versatile mind and there was no subject 
affecting the well-being of the State which did 
not attract his attention. He promulgated his 
Code of Civil; Criminal and Revenue Procedure 
in 1857, but he had been collecting materials for 
this Code for over ten years. The eodes of laws 
promulgated by Mr. Elphinstone were, of course, 
before him, aleo the cede issued by Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, and the rules and regulations issued in 
Kolhdpur and in other places. He took consider- 
able interests in mining operations, particularly, 
gold mining in Kuyalgad Hills, which he encour- 
aged. In one of his tours he found marble stones 
at Verviin the Shirhatti Taluka. He set about 
exploring for it and for other stones, etc., in 
Shirhatti. In 1835, he issued orders reserving 
the right of the State in respect of gold, silver 
and precious stones, while allowing free opportunity 
to all to explore for litho stones, manganese and 
other minerals. He made unsuccessful efforts to 
introduce a silk industry into the State, etc.’’ 

31606. That Chief had worked with the Duke 
of Wellington ?—Yes; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton had the highest regard for him. 

81607. With regard to the suitability of a 
competitive examination to Indians, the view has 
been expressed that while a competitive examination 
may be a good tect for Englishmen it is not an 
equally zood test for Indians, hecause it tests only 

‘intellectual qualities. You share the view with 
Lord Sherbrooke that intellectual and moral 
qualitieis are interdependent ?—Yes, absolutely. 

81608. To what extent do you think the 
competitive test a proper test for getting Indians 
of the right stamp into the Public Service ?—I 
en it is as good a test as in the case of English 

eople, 

81609, And you cannot think of any other 
which is equally good ?—No, that is so. 

31610, You mention certain qualities, and you 
say: “If, however, what is meant by adminis- 
tration on English lines is the application of 


principles deduced from the most advanced educa. . 


tion and culture and the progressive experience 
deri from all ages and climes, then English 
education will qualify Indians” and so on. Do 
ou mean by that, English education as imparted 
ere, or do you mean, English education which 


has jhad the finishing touch of residence for a . 


perigd in England ?--In the first place, I would 
say,/the English education imparted in India; 
but, jas in the case of all educated people, they 
are plways the better for going and studying 
in other countries and especially that is the case 
of an Indian studying in England, which is the 
ruling power. 

81611. You think that the English education 
which we receive here gives usa fair amount of 
those qualities which are thonght to be necessary 
for carrying on Administration on English lines ?-— 
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Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of 
the Elphinstone College, and Director of Public 
Instruction, laid it down in one of his reports that 
English education made his Indian students more 
trustworthy, more reliable, and more courageous 
in the exact proportion to their scholarly attain- 
ments, in the exact: ratio; and that is the opmion 
which I have always held. 

$1612. You think that the education we receive 
in this country develops not only our intellectual 
qualities but also our moral qualities to a corres- 
ponding extent ?——It develops both the moral and 
the intellectual qualities. 

81613. Andif the men who are selected are 
sent to England as you propose, all the necessary 
requirements of the situation would be met ? ~ Yes. 

31614. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to your 
scheme for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil 
Service you say, “ The Asscciation are of opinion 
that one-third of the recruitment should take place 
from the body of legal practitioners, Barristers 
and Advocates.” Do you advise it for the 
Pleaders?—The Pleaders can. come in in one of 
the three proposals. 

31615. Which one?—The Subordinate Judi- 
ciary. All Pleaders would te eligible for that. 
The LL.B.’s are Pleaders, That one-third would 
be open to all Pleaders. 

$1616, Under the first part of your scheme, 
as J understand you to say, you eubmit LL.B.’s 
to the same competitive examination, and get 
them into the service ?—Yes. 

21617, If your scheme is that B.A’s and 
LL.B.’s have to sit fer a certain examinaticn, and 
that the Provincial Subordinate Judicial Service is 
to. be recruited from that class by competitive 
examination, there is no scope for Pleadership 
there ?—-Are not LL.B.’s Pleaders. 

31618. They are qualified to be Pleaders if 
they do not go in for the competitive examination 
and enter the service ?—~LL.B.’s after three years, 

31619, That is as it is at present. What you 
want is a competitive examination. One-third is 
to be recruited in this way from the Subordinate 
Judges of the Provincial Civil Service after they 
have passed the LUL.B.?—No, they have to 
practise for three years. That is my scheme, 
They must be in the first instance LL.B’s, They 
must become Pleaders, Lecause it is coupld with 
practice for thre years. LL.B.’s have developed 
into Pleaders after three years’ practice. These 
are to be subjected to an examination for the 
Subordinate Judgeships, 

31620. What is the hardship of a practising 


. Pleader going in under Clause No. II? ~‘ihe 


probability is that a } ractising Pleader would not 
have the same qualifications for the knowledge of 
the principles of law which an LL.B. would 
certainly have. ; 

81621. Do you suppose a practising Pleader 
is not an LL.B. ?—I assume he is an LL.B, 

31622. Why should not a Pleader of more 
than five years’ stauding come in under your 
Scheme No. II ?—He certainly could; because to 
be a practising Pleader he must have hadan LL.B. 
Degree for five years, and he has already practised 
for three years. If he has practised for five years 
all the better for him. He is equally eligible as 
a candidate for that examination. 

31623. Do I understand that yon have no 
objection to insert the word “ Pleaders*’ where 
you have given the two classes, Barristers and 
Advocates, in Clause II?—I would have no 
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objection if the period of practice is somewhat 
extended, 

31624, Under the present circumstances a 
Barrister of five years’ standing has as much 
practice as a Pleader of three years’ practice ?—I 
am not able to agree with you there. 

31625, My impression is that, as a public 
man, you have been taking some interest in this 
question about the separation of the Judicial and 
the Executive ?—-Yes, I have, for some years 
now. 

31626, If my impression is correct, you have 
worked out a scheme for the separation ?—Yes, 

81627. And in that scheme you considered 
that the financial difficulty was not very con- 
siderable ?—I think it was not very considerable. 
T laid it before the Legislative Council in 1893. 

81628. You gave a practical instance as to 
why you want a separation, the building fine in 
connection with the Land Revenue case you 
mentioned ?— Yes. 

31629, In that minute of yours you mention- 
ed cases coming under the working of the Salt, 
Opium, Arms and Land Revenue Acts ?—Yes. 

31630, What is the evil or mischief which 
the public complains of as regards these Acts ?— 
In many cases it amounts to persecution, to put 
itshortly. There were instances with regard to the 
Salt Act which it would surprise an ordinary man 
to find could be dealt with by a Magistrate in the 
way in which they were dealt with. Take the caso 
of the poor woman who was convicted for using in 
her food a bit of Saline earth she has scraped 
from the ground. 

31651. I want to know the general character 
of the reasons why the public demand this separa- 
tion in the trials of these cases?—In their deci- 
sions the Magistrates are influenced by their bias 
on the Executive side. 

$1632, Is that felt as an evil only by the 
practitioners, or by the public?—By the public. 
T do not care about the practitioners. These cases 
are no evil to them. They bring money to them. 

31683. We have had the evidence of High 
Court Judges who have been asked about that 
point. Do you think that these cases, owing 
to these Acts, do not and cannot come before the 
High Court except upon revision ?— They cannot. 

31634. Do you, -or do you not, agree with me 
when I say that in revision, such evils are not 
likely to be seen by the Court at all?—TI agree 
with you entirely. They never meddle with a 
revision of facts. 

31685. In clause I of your scheme you say: 
“The present Subordinate Judiciary composed of 
Subordinate Judges of different grades should be 
enlarged and strengthened. It deals, at present, 
with civil work only. To that should be added 
criminal work at present done by Revenue 
Officers.’ That is part of your scheme which you 
propose, is it not ?—Yes, because I have con- 
sidered that Subordinate Judges really do criminal 
work better than the Deputy Collectors, the 
authorities which are now entrusted with it, 
because they possess superior qualifications to the 
Deputy Collectors. 

31636. Apart from this tendency to decide 
according to the bias of the superior Executive 
Officer, Mémlatdars and those persons who are 
vested with second and third class powers have 
hardly any real training in law ?—That is so. 

°31687. (Ser Theodore Morison.) Did I under- 
stand you to say that you thought that the 
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holding of the examination in London was incon- 
sistent with the Act of 1833 ?—Yes. 

81638. Not with the letter ?—Beyond that ; 
both against the letter and the spirit. 

31689. The letter.is what you have quoted 
there. Nobody has actually prevented their hold- 
ing any office, place or appointment, in the Civil ” 
Service ?—~Practically, yes. 

81640. But not literally ?—Yes; because you 
must expound the letter fully. 

81641, I want to ask you about the other, 
the spirit, Iam no lawyer, and I do not under- 
stand what these things mean. In what way is 
it inconsistent with the spirit?—-The Court of 
Directors expounded the Statute as meaning that 
there shall be no governing race and no exclusion of 
Indians: but if you arrange that they are exeluded 
systematically by such Regulations from that 
competition, then you break the spirit of that 
Statute. 

$1642. But did the framers of this Act them- 
selves provide by Regulation that the examination 
should be held in London ?—I have heard that 
said ; but I remember the early debates very soon 
after the passing of the Statute, in which it was 
pointed out that they realised that for a long time 
to come the examination will have to be held in 
England, That was not an essential part of that 


policy. 
31643. It isin the Act ?—Not that it should © 
be held in England. 


31644. Surely one of these repealed sections 
of the Act directs that an examination should be 
held, and I think it is less favourable to Indians 
than the present condition, because if says that 
nobody shall sit for that examination unless he has 
had nomination from the Directors. Surely, no 
Indian is likely to have got a nomination ?—To 
what Statute are you referring ? 

41645. Theone you are quoting ?—There is no 
provision for appointment by the Directors in - 
that. 

31646. I am no lawyer, but I have a copy of 
the section which has since been repealed ?—What — 
is the Act ? 

31647. This Act of 3and 4 William IV ?— 
That is the Act of 1833 which lays down that no 
racial distinction shall be made. 

81648, It does; but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a provision in one of the repealed sections 
which one does net generally see which says that 
there shall be an examination for introduction to 
Haileybury, and that the Directors shall give 
nominations for persons who sit for that exam- 
ination. Therefore, I gather from the Act itself 
that it is not contrary to the spirit of it as it was 
understood ?—It is contrary to the spirit of it, 
though under the actual circumstances existing at 


the time it might not be possible to hold simul- - 


taneous examinations. But the spirit remains. 
The spirit was to exclude the theory of a governing 
class. 

31649. You think we are more capable of 
interpreting the spirit in which they framed that 
Act than the men who actually framed it ?—~No: 
but I would go to the people who were concerned 
with the framing of the Act, and afterwards with 
the carrying of it out. I have an extract here 
from the speech of Lord Stanley, who was very 
much concerned in all these transactions from 
1838 to 1857. The extract which I have here 
from the report of his speech says: “ He could 
not refrain from expressing his conviction that, in 
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refusing to carry on examinations in India as well 
as in England, a thing that was easily practicable, 
the Government were, in fact, negativing that 
which they declared to be one of the principal 
objects of their Bill, and confining the Civil 
Service, as theretofore, to Englishmen.’ ‘The 
same thing was repeated in 1857. Lord Stanley 
was in the best position possible to interpret what 
was meant. 

31650. Turning to the educational aspect of 

this question, do I gather from your answers to 
Mr, Fisher that you are not anxious that we 
should develop in India an indigenous system of 
education ?-—-I should like you to tell me what 
you mean by “an indigenous system of educa- 
tion”’. 
81651. Something which would represent and 
carry on Indian culture ?—I mentioned it in 
answer toa question put to me by Mr. Macdonald. 
I am for Indian culture: but Indian culture can 
best be developed in India through English 
education. It is English education which has 
taught us to appreciate Indian culture as founded 
upon its history and its own literature. 

81652. That would mean, surely, the study 
of Indian books and the great works of Indian 
writers ?-—Not only that: it would include the 
study of the habits, and race, an] manners of the 
the people. Everything would be included. in 
culture. 

81653, Something in the same way as English 
education has been developed by the study of 
Latin and Greek. Is there not a hope that we 
may develop an Indian culture by the study of 
Sanskrif and Arabic and Persian ?—That is a 
large question ; and one can only give an opinion. 
It has been expounded at different times that 
Sanskrit and Arabie may do for. Indians, and 
Indian languages and Indian culture, what Greek 
and Latin did for English people. But _ the 
circumstances were different, 

31654, You do not agree with if ?—No, I 
do not, because the circumstances are entirely 
different. , 

81655. You say that in your own fondness 
for Latin and Greek ?—I used the words with 
reverence, because J know little Greek. 

81656. But in your reverence for European 
classics, are you prepared to develop Indian edu- 
cation upon those lines of Latin and Greek which 
have turned out useful for Europeans but which 
entirely neglect the culture and civilization of 
India ?——-Greek and Latin culture is valuable, not 
only for one-sided development, but it is valuable 
for laying down principles for all develop:rent and 
all culture. That is the view I take of Latin and 
Greek literature and History, It not only teaches 
us specific facts confined to particular people, but 
it ultimately enables us to develop principles which 
are good for all culture. 

21657. That must mean in practice, must it 
not, that the knowledge of that culture which is 
bound up with Persian things, will disappear from 

the education of young Muhammadans ?—No. 
Why should it disappear? Why should we not go, 
some of us, for European classics, and some of us 
for Oriental classics? I think it would be good 
for all of us if we varied in that: manner. 

31658. You would have a class of boys being 
specially trained for the Indian Civil Service who 
would follow a European course of education, and 
you would have another class of boys who would 

. develop more particularly the Indian school of 


culture ?—Yes, You may take it that way. I 
think a diversity in educational attainments is a 
very useful thing. 

81659, According to your system, those who 
followed the Indian system of culture would not 
have a chance in the examination ?—~Sanskrit and 
Arabic are included in that curriculum. 

31660, We have been told that Indian educa- 
tion is not fairly represented in the examination ?-— 
That ought to b3 remedied as a matter of detail. 

81661. Ifyou remedy it, does it not come to 
this, that you have one class of subjects which the 
Indian competitor takes up, and another class of 
subjects which are taken up by Europeans ?— 
Many subjects would be common to both, _ 

31662, Theoretically, but not in practice ?—— 
Really, why not ? 

81663. Because in the system of training, the 
broad liberal education of which you speak, 
in India is one thing and in Europe another; you 
may arrive ata culture in many ways by many 
gates. In Europe it may be Latin and Greek, 
and in India it may be something else. The 
Greeks laid down music and gymnastics. You 
cannot have a simultaneous examination which 
will bring in gymnastics and music. If yon did, 
all your Greeks would have gone up in that ?-—Yes : 
while your English candidates would get their 
culture through Greek and Latin, and Indians 
would yet their culture through English history 
and English literature, which is absolutely im- 
pregnated with Latin and Greek culture. 

31664. No English boy does take up English 
literature as a subject for examination ?—That 
was a complaint up to recent times, but since then 
has not English been brought forward in many 
ways as a direct subject for University study ? 

31665, Asa matter of fact, you will not find 
as a general rule that English people distinguish 
themselves in the examination in English litera- 
ture, as will be seen by the fact that Indians 
are very often on the top. Englishmen who do 
distinguish themselves have generally done s9 in 
the grammar. Jt really is not represented in 
English education, It therefore will remain as an 
Indian subject, if I may use the expression ?—~ 
English composition and the English language 
have not been by themselves a direct subject of 
study in University courses up to recently. They 
have done it indirectly because, after all, reading 
English literature and reading English history 
must give you a knowledge of the English 
language. The complaint was that the English 
language was not a direct subject of study in the 
older Universities. I believe there have been 
attempts in recent times to remedy that state of 
things: but, at the same time you must remember 
that English candidates went right through the 
English language because they studied all English 
literature and all English history. 

31666. No: no English boy, except in his 
out of school hours studies English literature, or, 
at any rate, very few do so?—Does he not read 
all the great books on English literature ? 

31667, He may, or he may not; but that is 
out of school. He is never taught it in school ?— 
That can be remedied. I believe English people 
have awakened up in that respect. 

_ 31663, That means that you will have to 
change the English system of education ?—~It is 
very largely changed now, I think. 

31669. Would you modify that rather severe 
expression of yours when you say that you have 
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carried war into the enemy’s country? Sir Murray 
Hammick has already referred to that point.. You 
say, “It is one of the most deplorable facts in the 
relations of the Anglo-Indians and the Natives of 
this country that even the best intentioned and less 
prejudiced among the former have a rooted dislike 
to the educated men among the latter”. Is that 
true of the educational men ?—Do you really press 
that question? I really do not want to use any 
strong language or anything that might widen 
the feelings between English people and Indians, 
That they should be brought closer together is the 
desire of all our best and wisest men. But this is 
the conclusion I have arrived at after an experi- 
ence of forty years, and having associated with 
both Indians and English people. It isan unfor- 
tunate circumstance, and I deplore it. I have 
said this in the Legislative Council with regard to 
one for whom I have the highest respect for the 
manner in which he looked after the welfare of 
the people, Sir Frederic Lely. But if you ask 
me honestly, is this the conclusion I have come to. 
Ido not know all the reasons. One reason I 
have suggested is that probably educated Indians 
are pressing too close upon the heels of Anglo- 
Indians and officials; and one feels inclined to 
kick at people who get too close upon your heels 
sometimes. It may be that, and it may be other 
reasons. But you may take it from me that’ this 
is a conclusion which I have arrived at after Jong 
experience. I do not mean to carry war into the 
enemy’s camp. I have really no such intention. 
But it is a deplorable thing that such is the case. 
T have the highest regard for the English people 
who have shown me great acts of kindness and 
courtesy and consideration: but in this respect I 
have stated what is to my mind a bare fact. 

31670, But you have stated that in a way go 
that it applies to all, without exception ?—I hope 
not. J still make any number of exceptions; 
but the broad fact will remain, I say openly that 
there are many Englishmen who try to get over 
it, There are some who succeed in doing so; 
but, taking the average Anglo-Indian official, or 
the non-official, there is this feeling. 

31671. Lonly want you to say that there are 
-exceptions ?—-I will say so at once with cordial 
good-will. _ 

81672. You say that “Anglo-Indians and 
Natives of this country, even the best intentioned 
and least prejudiced among the former, have a 
rooted dislike to the educated men among the 
latter’? ?—I am ready to add, “with very excel- 
lent exceptions.” I could not say that knowing 
come Englishmen as I do. 

31673. (Lord Ronaldshay.) You told Mr. 
Gokhale that you did not anticipate that there 
would be any danger of Indians swamping the 
Service if simultaneous examinations were set 
up ?-—Yes. 

31674. And you also told him that if by 
chance in the future that did come to pass, it 
would be quite easy to take steps then to prevent 
an undue number of Indians finding their way 
into the Service?—I answered that in a cursory 
way. I have no fear of that. JI have no fear for 
the stability of the English rule, even if there was 
a swamping. 

81675. Iwas referring to the two answers 
you gave to Mr. Gokhale. The second was that 
if that did come about, and more Indians found 
their way into the Service than was thought 
desirable in the interests of efficiency, gnd so on, 





you could then take steps and check the flow of . 
Indians. What steps would you be prepared to 
take ?—Another Commission. Commissions are 
always at work at intervals. 

31676. I did not ask you the opinion of some 
future Commission, but I asked you your opinion. 
What steps woald you be prepared to take ?—~I 
will answer the real point contained in your 
question. I confess that the answer I gave to 
Mr. Gokhale was a cursory answei, and did not 
express my full view of the matter.’ I say that if 
ever the time comes, twenty-five or thirty years 
hence, when there was a larger number of Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service than Europeans, you 
can take my word for it that those Indians who 
have entered the Civil Servica in such large numbers 
would out-Herod Herod; they would be more 
English than the English themselves, and they 
would wisn to keep up British rule, while Eng- 
lish people with that pluck and daring peculiarly 
their own, do not sometimes hesitate to jeopardise 
the connection between England and India, so 
beneficial to both. ah 

31677, That is not quite answering my 
question. The question I am asking is this: I 
am assuming after a system of simultaneous 
examinations is set up, that a larger number of 
Indians find their way into the service than is 
thought desirable; and when Mr. Gokhale made 
that suggestion to you, yoa said it would be quite 
easy when that case arose to take steps to remedy 
it: I want to know what steps you would be 
prepared to take, supposing that it did arise ?—To 
some extent I qualified my answer by pointing out 
that it was a very cursory answer.. I thought it . 
was a matter of such little importance that I said, 
yes, let: the future look after thefuture. That is 
what I meant to convey. Taking it more seriously, 
if the time comes when the Indians outnamber 
the Europeans in the Service, for twenty-five or 
thirty years there is no likelihood whatever of 
such a thing atall. After that period I hope and 
believe (of course I shall not live to see it) that 
Indians being in such large numbers in the Civil 
Service itself, and under English influences, will be 
English in feeling as far as the safety and 
permanence of the Empire is concerned, that you 
need have no fears. 

31678. May I take it from what you have 
said that in your opinion it will not be necessary to 
take any steps?—Really I do not think that 
occasion will ever arise, : 

31679. I suppose, as a matter of fact, you 
would admit after careful consideration of the 
matter that it really would not be possible to take 
any steps to limit the number of Indians getting 
into the Civil Service if once you granted them 
the privilege of getting into the Service by this 
examination ?==[ should be inclined to go with 
you there. I consider that in political matters of 
this kind you must bear in mind Lord Clive’s 
saying, “To stand still is dangerous: to 
retreat is ruin.” I quite agree that in political 
matters you cannot retrace steps, and that is why 
we are insisting that you must go on with some 
system of simultaneous examination, You cannot 
retrace your steps after the Statutes of 1833, 
1853 and 1870. Anglo-Indians must dismiss all 
idea that you can go back upon those Statutes. It 
is a political matter of such importance that there 
is no retracing from steps once taken. 

31680. With regard to another remark, you 
say: “The majority of English Civil Servants 
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would like to remove the decision of most civil 
questions from Judicial tribunals to Executive 
officers”. I should like to ask you on what you 
base that statement?—I will give you the 
instance of a Bill pending in the Legislative 
Council at the present moment, called the 
Télukdars Bill, affecting cases in connection with 
the succession of property. For years, up to 
the present moment, these cases have been tried 
satisfactorily in the Civil Courts, and an endeavour 
is now being made to have them taken away from 
the Civil Courts and referred for decision to the 
Executive officer. At the present moment, a Bill 
is pending in the Legislative Council for that 


purpose. I could give you numerous instances of 
such things. 
3168], That Bill does sot propose to deal 


with every class of case: it proposes to deal with 
some particular classes of Civil cases ?—These 
cases of succession are Civil cases, and they are 
always referred to the Civil Courts. 

31682, But is it upon that example alone 
that you base your statement that the majority 
of English Civil Servants would like to remove 
decisions on Civil questions from Judicial 
tribunals ?—No, I would not say I base my in- 
ference upon that one single case, I only give you 
a typical instance existing at the present moment: 
J£ you turn up the files of Bills before the 
Legislative Council you will see that attempt 
after attempt has been made in that direction. 
Fortunately they have not always succeeded, 
because, after all, there is a body of English 
opinion which will not allow them to go very far 
in that direction. They would, however, if they 


31688, I only asked that question because my 
personal experience of Civilians in districts, and 
80 OD, is rather a contrary one. They have always 
given me the impression that they are very 
anxious not to have furtker burdens imposed 
upon them ?—I have been moving in this Presi- 
dency for forty years, and I have the best 
relationships with English officers, and, as I have 
said, I am grateful to them for many acts of 
kindness and courtesy and consideration. I am 
not speaking with any feeling against them. I 
have great admiration for many of them, That, 
however, is a trend of their mind, as Sir James 
-FitzJames Stephen pointed out in the quotation 
T have given, 

31684, With regard to your suggestion for 
the recruitment of the Judicial Service, you say, 


“The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian - 


Judiciary arises from the circumstance that their 
ignoracee of Indian life is not corrected to any 
extent by the knowledge and experience of 
Native ways and thought which can, to some 
extent at least, be acquirnd by the close contact 
into which a practising lawyer is thrown with the 
people”. We have had a good deal of evidence 
from a great many of the local authorities that the 
knowledge of the people acquired by the English 
Civilian during his earlier years on the Revenue 
side is one of the most valuable attributes in the 
subsequent discharge of Judicial duties. I do not 
quite uncerstand what you mean when you say 
that the Indian Civilian has no opportunity of 
getting rid of his ignorance of Indian life and 
Indian ways and Indian thought?—The one 
great obstacle in the way of an Englishman 
acquiring that knowledge is that he cannot acquire 
the Native dialects. 


31685, But does not the Indian Civilian dur- 
ing the earlier years of his service spend a great 
part of his time among the people ?-—Shall I 
describe to you what he does, as I have seen it 
with my own eyes? I will tell you what life 
he paeses, and why it is he does not acquire it. 

31686. J ask you first of all, is it not a fact 
that during the earlier years of his service the 
Indian Civilian spends a greater part of his time 
among the people in the districts?—He has 
a tent outside the village; he does not pass his. 
life with the people. 

31687. If he is alone, and has no companion, I 
presume he must come into ccntact with the: 
people?—I say he does not come into contact 
with the people except in the way of his business. 
It is not through the medium of his own under- 
standing of the language that he talks with them, 
but through the interpretation of his subordinates, 
except in a very few instances. I do not know 
how it is in other Provinces. In the Bombay 
Presidency I have come into contact with hun- 
dreds and thousands of Civilians, and they cannot 
talk the language except in a few instances; and 
with those exceptions they cannot carry on a con- 
versation with the people. The acquiring of the 
language is the greatest obstacle. The English- 
man has a certain insular disposition. He will not 
thrust himself upon the people. There are, however, 
opportunities fox acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of the people in the course of his training, but 
it is this want of knowledge of the language of 
the people which handicaps him so much, 

31688, Then I may take it from your answer 
that you disagree with the Chief Justices and other 
Judges who have been examined hitherto, who 
have said ‘that the earlier years which a Civilian 
spends in this way are of great use to him ?— 
Many of the Chief Justices would have no know: 
ledge about this matter. ‘They are mostly English 
Barristers imported from England, 

31689. I suggest that the Chief Justices have 
some knowledge of the work done by sabordi- 
nates ?—They have no personal knowledge at all. 

31690, Have they not opportunities of judging 
of the work done by the District Judges ?—They 
have no knowledge of how they mix with the 
people. 

31691, Have they no opportunities of judging 
of the Judicial work done by the Judges ?— 
Certainly. Sir Charles Sargent, who was one of 
our great Chief Justices, giving his examination 
before the last Commission, distinetly averred that 
the knglish District Judges were inferior, in the 
appreciation of evidence, to the Indian Judges, 
You will find it on the records of the Jast Commis-. 
sion, Sir Charles Sargent was a most dispassion- 
ate authority. 

3169z. AmI to understand from that that the 
Indian Civilian must make a very bad Judge ?— 
In the appreciation of evidence he is very bad. 

31093, And, therefore, he cannot make a good 
Judge ?—He does not make a perfect Judge 
certainly. 

31694, In your opinion a Barrister will make 
a better Judge?—A Barrister with a good deal: 
of practice would make a better Judge. 

$1695. Why do you still desire to recruit one- 
thiid of the Judicial Service from men who make 
such bad Judges?- Shall 1 answer frankly ? 
Because if I put forward a scheme which excluded 
Civilians altogether it would be pooh-poohed as- 

impracticable, 
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81696, The scheme which you formulate here 
is not the real scheme which you would like to 
see ?—It is not the ideal scheme which I should 
like to see. After all, in this world we must by 

ractical. I thought the thing would be simple 
icked out if I had put the other scheme. 

31697. The scheme you recommend would be 
recruitment from the Bar ?—No, from the sub- 
ordinate Judiciary and the Bar, 

31698. I understood you to ray that your 
Subordinate Judiciary were recruited from the 
Bar?—If you call the Bar the Pleaders, I mean 
the Bar. The “Bar” here means, however, the 
Bar of the High Court. Popularly, when you 
speak of the Bar you mean the English and Indian 
barristers practising in the High Court. If you 
mean the Bar in the Judicial sense it is so. 

81699, (Mir, Heaton.) You will admit that 
there is another side to this matter of civilians 
not acquiring the knowledge of the people and not 
being able to talk with them. There are many 
instances of other people whose opinions are quite 
to the contrary ; and it is a well-known fact, or 
believed to be well-known, that Civilians when they 
are out in the districts spend many hours of their 
time in conversation in the vernacular with Iccal 
people of importance ?—-I have heard them very 
often talking in that way ; but it has been very 
difficult both for them to make themselves under- 
stood in the vernacular and for the people whom 
they interviewed to understand them. 

81700. There isa considerable body of inform- 
ation to be found in the books on India written by 
Englishmen ?—I suppose so. I cannot tell you 
generally ; but if you refer me to any particular 
book I will tell you whether that information is 
accurate or not ? , 

$1701, I will give you one instance. You 
know Sir James Campbell’scompilations of Folk- 
lore and Spir't Beliefs, It is a collection of old 
stories and other things. Is not that a very 
valuable contribution to that particular subject ?-— 
I do not think go. 

31702, But there are other views ?—I know 
that Englishmen entertain other views, I quite 
admit it, because they do not realize this 
drawback. 

81708. As to Sir Charles Sargent’s opinion, 
again, there are opivious of Judges and others, 
who are in a position to have some knowledge of 
the matter, that English Judges are good Judges ? 
—Sir Charles Sargent had a reputation for 
being a thoroughly impartial and dispassionate 
man ; and his opmions, in consequence, carry great 
weight. 

31704. It is the weight of his opinion that 
you rely upon?—Yes. You know his reputation 
as wel; as I do, 

81705. I do indeed. I wish to have it on 
record that there are other opinions ?—I suppose 
there are many such instances on the records of 
the last Public Service Commission. 

8170s. And those we have had here on this 
Commission ?—I have followed the reports in the 
public papers though I cannot say I have done so 
very carefully. I do not rely simply upon Sir 
Charles Sargent’s expression of view. I am 
speaking also of my own personal knowledge and 
experience. Ihave practised in all the District 
Courts in the Presidency. I have appeared before 
Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors and Collector- 
Magistrates and District and Sessions Judges. I 
have appeared before District Judges in all parts 
of the Presidency and therefore can’ speak on the 
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matter. From Sir Charles Sargent’s position his. 
opinion ought to carry great weight. 

31707. Turning to your Memorandum, near 
the beginning where you say “ Few Englishmen 
are capable of realizing how seriously and hope- 
lessly English officials are, particularly in the 
higher administrative posts... .. ”*: are you there 
thinking more of Collectors and Judges, or are you 
also thinking of Members of Council ?—Yes, I go 
up to Members of Council, 

81708. A considerable part of their business, 
after all,is not so mach detail as general control 
and supervision ?—No, not altogether. There are 
numbers of special matters which go before them in 
which details have to be considered. 

31709, But after all their principal function 
is general control and supervision, is it not, when 
you come to the higher posis ?—I do not think go. 
On the contrary they have to deal with specific 
cases which involve the consideration of a large 
number of details. 

31710. Who would you say lays down the 
policy of the administration ?—The main lines of 
policy, as I have said, are laid down by the House 
of Commons and the Secretary of State. There 
is a perpetual reference from the Local Govern- 
ment to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. They do no move one step 
Without having obtained the opinion, in the first 
instance, of the Government of India, and then, 
uliimately, of the Secretary of State. ‘Therefore, 
there is considerable delay in disposing of matters: 
so that the lines are laid down by the authorities 
there, the Secretary of St.te being responsible to 
Parliament, 

81711. There is considerable adaptation of 
that general policy to local circumstances by the 
Local Government ?—Yes; and thst is where the 
opportunity of going wrong comes in. 

31712, And where they seize their oppor- 
tunity ?—Yes. 

31713. If we had Indians who were Members 
of Council and controlled the Local Government 
we really should be better off ?—Yes, I think so. 

31714. Turning to the question of Revenue 
administration, which is largely not on English 
lines, after all a great many of the cases which are 
instituted in the Civil Courts are mere matters of 
taxation, are they not ?-—Of assessment and collee- 
tion of state share of land revenue, not of taxation, 

31715. Do you notinclude that in taxation ?— 
No, there is a distinct line between them ; assess- 
ment and the collection of revenue and taxation. 

31716. Do you think that a ryot ought to be 
able to go to the Civil Court to have it determined 
whether he is liable to pay at the rate of Ke. lan - 
acre or Re. 1-8 anacre?—I donot say that it 
would be to his advantage to go to the Civil Court. 
But Ido say that it would be to his advantage, 
and to his satisfaction and contentment, that 
there should be a special tribunal for the purpose 
of dealing with these cases. Instead of combining 
the two functions in one and the same person you 
ought to have a special Court. I believe they 
have a special Court in Ireland to deal with land 
matters. I think there ought to be some Court 
of that kind to decide questions between the 
Government on the one part and the ryot on the 
other. 

81717. But would you allow the ryot to go to 
the Court before a special tribunal upon this ques- 
tion as to whether he was to pay Re. 1 or Re,1-8 ?— 
You are putting it in that way, but it involvesa very 
much larger sum than that of Re, 1-8, It means 
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@ perpetual increase of assessment for thirty years, 
and in the end it comes to a larger amount than ig 
realized by the circumstance of there being Re. 1 
or Re. 1-8 increase in two years. It means a 
thing that will be a loss to him for thirty years. 

31718. Is that the type of question which you 
think ought to be allowed to come before such 
tribunal? -Ié is one of the questions which 
should be relegated to that tribunal. You know 
how much depends upon the way fields are classified 
and the way in which the assessment is arranged. 
It has been pointed out that Lxecutive officers 
could do a good deal of mischief to the ryots in 
consequence of the way in which they set about 
the work of assessment through classification and 
the other various stages, through which the 
business has to go. If the ryot objects it is hope- 
less for him to appeal. He goes to the 
Commissioner, and then before Government, and 
they settle it and he has to submit. Itisa 
question of thirty years. It is not a question of a 
rupee or a rupee and a half. 

31719. You may have an enormous number 
of cases ?-—-No, After a Tribunal of that sort 
settles the lines upon which their decisions should 
be based, I think the number would decrease very 
largely. The number of cases might be large 
when the Court is first established ; but I have 
always found that when a Court is established for 
particular purposes, and when it has given a 
certain number of decisions and settled the 
principles upon which those decisions shall be 
given, the number of cases decrease. 
~ 31720. With regard to the question of the 
Civilians not liking the old style of paternal 
Government better, is not the recent view of) that 

uestion rather this, that a great many of them 
4, think there has been excessive legislation? It 
is not that they do not approve of legislation, but 
that they think it has been carried too far: is not 
that the case?—No. They go in for a goad lot to 
secure executive freedom and irresponsibility, but 
they ery out against overlegislation, when it is apt 
to control them. 

81721. You think they are free from that 
particular defect now. You pointed that out and 
quoted from Sir James FitzJames Stephen ?—I say 
that is still the view, particularly that thing which 
Sir James FitzJames points out, that all civilian 
officers consider lawyers as their natural enemies, 
J have real.zed that over and over again in the 
course of my practiee: they consider you as their 
natural enemy, and as persons to be avoided. 
~ 81722. I thought you meant that laws were 
their natural enemies ?—Laws as well as Lawyers 
are their natural enemies. 

31723, I am dealing with laws ?—The quota- 
tion gives lawyers too. 

31724. I was thinking of the law ?—Yon 
asked me whether theze is not over legislation 
‘sometimes, 

81726. I asked you whether the 
objection to lawyers in themselves has not now 
gone by altogether ?—-No, Ifyou read the Anglo- 
Indian Press you will find that it has been 

rpetually dinned into our ears. Within the last 

‘ew yeais the cry has gone up from them that 
rules of evidence must be done away with, as they 
hamper them in the carrying out of justice, and 
that they must be allowed to do justice in the 
rough and ready manner in which the old Oriental 
despots had the power of doing it. 

31726. Itis not the view I have been brought 
up to, and I thought that view had passed away ? 


I say that itis the conviction and belief of a 
large number of Anglo-Indian officials, 

81727. At this moment ?—Yes, at the present 
moment, 

31728, A little further down in your memo- 
randum you say “There would be no equality, 
unless the facilities and opportunities were equal in 
the case of Indians as that of Englishmen.” 
Would the opportunity be equal unless the 
competitive examination were adapted so as to 
offer the same facilities to Indian students as to 
English students?—I do not quite understand 
your question. 

31729, Supposing, the examination were left 
on the same lines as those upon which it is now 
conducted and were made a simultanecus examina- 
tion, would it give equal opportunities ?—To a 
very large extent. 

31730. To a sufficient extent ?—Yes, for the 
purpose of satisfying the feelings and sentiments 
of the people on this subject. Of course, there 
would be agitation afterwards to amend and alter 
things, as in human things there always will be ; 
but for the present it would be a source of great 
satisfaction and content. 

31731. I see that you attach very particular 
importance to the powers of appreciating evidence, 
which only come from legal practice in legal 
tribunals ?—I attach very great weight to it, 

31732. It is a very curious comment upon 
our English system where we leave facts to be 
prned by juries ?—Under the guidance of the 

udge, 

31733. If they choose to take it ?—But you 
combine a number of people of common tense, and 
they are bound to take it; and you know, asa 
matter of fact, that they do. You must have 
known in your own summings-up how juries have , 
absolutely gone according: to the direction. 

31734. The great safeguard of the jury system 
in England is supposed to be that they go their own 
way, and that they do not necessarily rely upon the 
summing-up of the Judge ?—In very isolated cases. 
But you know that it is said that in civil cases the 
system of trial by jury should be done away with, 

31735. Your view remains that the legal 
practitioner is a better judge of evidence by reason 
of his legal practice and that he is, in fact, the 
best Judge ?—I cannot imagine any Judicial 
officer discharging his duties satisfactorily unless 
he had that power of appreciation which can only 
be acquired by legal practice. 

31738. Do you know anything about the 
legal tribunals in France and Germany ?—Yes, 1 
have read a good deal about them. 

31737. Where the Bench is absolutely dissociated 
from the Bar?—Yes: it is a separate class 
altogether : the system there is so different. 

31788. But if it is a successful system, it 
shows that it may be tried ?—I am not competent 
to say whether it isa successful system. I have 
read a good deal about its defects, principally, the 
cross-examination of the whole of a man’s life. 

31739. With regard to the question of the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial, if 
you gave Judicial powers to Subordinate Judges it 
would involve an increase in their number ?—No, 
That is what I tried to point out in the scheme 
which I laid before the Legislative Council 
in 1893, 

31740. But supposing, on examination, it was 
found that it did involve a considerable increase in 
the number of Subordinate Judges, and that it 
involved very large addition of expenditure ?—+ 
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Even then I would go in for it. As was pointed out 
in the petition on the subject to the Secretary of 
State which was presented to the Secretary of State 
by alarge number of the most distinguished Judges 
in 1899, It was signed by Lord Hobhouse who had 
been Legal Member of Council and who was after- 
wardsa Member of the Privy Council, by Sir Charles 
Sargent, Mr. Justice Phear, Mr. Justice Garth, and 
alot of distinguished Judges who had served in 
India, Sir Wm, Markby, Sir Richard Couch, &e. 


31741, Were any Bombay cases referred to 
in that memorandum?—The schedule consisted 
mostly of cases which had been gathered together 
by Mr. Manmohan Ghose; therefore they were 
largely Bengal cases. We collected at one time a 
large number of cases in the Bombay Presidency : 
and in the Provincial Conferences which were held 
in different parts of this Presidency all these cases 
were brought out, 


31742. They were largely Salt Act cases ?—~ 
Do you not remember the case of that poor 
woman who was punished, because she scraped 
a little earth which was supposed to contain salt 
and used it in her food. 

81743. Would that happen now ?—I ‘hope 
not. 

41744. Do you think there has been an 
improvement in recent years in that matter? Do 
you think that Magistrates now exercise more 
independence and act more upon their own res- 
ponsibility than they did?—If you put the 
question to me, I say, no, they do not act more 
independently or on their own responsibility, You 
will find numbers of cases arising in which they 
absolutely follow the wishes of their superior 
officers. 

$1745. That is your opinion ?—Yes, that is 
my view still. 

31746. (Mr. Joglekar.) You said that if 
simultaneous examinations were instituted the 
officers of the Executive branch would be deprived 
of the chance of rising to listed posts ?—Yes, 


31747. Would it not be a grave injustice to 
some of the besti men in the Service? How 
would you meet that difficulty?—By some 
provisional arrangement, as when you frame a 
law you have to draft provisional sections to meet 
the actual state of things. I quite agree with the 
view that great hardships may be done to people. 
Transitory arrangements ought to be made for 
them. 


Sir Purrozesuanh M. Menta, 
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31748. But in the case of the judicial line, 
you are willing to give one-third of the listed posts 
to officers in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I 
divided the whole of the Judicial Department into 
three parts. 

31749. One-third to the officers of the Judicial 
branch ?—Yes. 

31750. Would you not give a similar number 
of posts to officers of the Executive branch in their 
own line ?—No, because they do not begin with the 
same qualifications. In the other case yon 
guarantee certain qualifications, which is not the 
case with members of the Provincial Executive 
Service. 

31751. Why do you think they are inferior 
qualifications ?—Becanse they are not so well- 
educated. I know that, sometimes there are B.A’s. 
chosen, but there are often cases in which they are 
not chosen. The B.A. is an inferior qualification 
to the B.A. and LL.B. which the subordinate 
judicial officers are required to fulfil. 

81752. You think that the LL.B. isa necessary 
addition to their educational qualifications P— 
Certainly, most decidedly. 

31753. Do you not think that the long ex- 
perience of Deputy Collectors in administrative 
work is itself a better qualification for rising to a 
Collector’s post than mere examination ?—~No; 
because it does not secure the same calibre of 
men. 

31754, In answer to one of the questions you 
have said that Deputy Collectors have hardly any 
legal training ? ~Very little. 

31755. Perhaps you know that they have to 
undergo a lower and higher standard of examina- 
tion in criminal law, and they decide magisterial 
cases: is not that a training in law ?—It is of a 
very circumscribed character. I have appeared 
before any number of Deputy Collectors who have 
tried criminal cases. We do not want to go into 
personal questions, but I could show you recent 
judgments which would surprise you. 

81750. If simultaneous examinations are not 
allowed, would you not retain, and even add to 
the present number of listed posts ?—I refuse to 
contemplate such a situation. All my life I have 
been set upon simultaneous examination, and [ 
have been convinced that there is no other solution 
possible except that of simultaneous examination. 
I refuse to contemplate it. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned till to-morrow at 10-30 4.1.) 
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Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


31757 (1). What is your experience of. the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—Yes. J think 
the system in principle is satisfactory subject to 
answers given hereafter, 

The system in my opinion is the best that can 
be thought of to test the fitness of men who are 
to be placed in different branches of the cervice. 

A man who pasces the competitive test must be 
ordinarily a man above the average abilities and 
character. To quote the words of The Right 
Honourable A. J. Ealfour: “There canbe no 
doubt for example that a man who can succeed 
in a severe competition must have great powers 
of work, great powers of concentration, great 
powers of maturing a subject and great powers 
of reproducing his knowledge. The existence of 
these mental powers is shown to demonstration by 
success ; and they are all of them of the utmost 
use in every walk of life and not least perhaps in 
that cf an Indian Civilian. Next to these is 
a second class of qualifications which may or may 
not be found in successful competitors but which 
will be more often found in them than men selected 
at rardom. Such for instance would be a certain 
originality of mind and power of grasping all the 
factors of a complicated problem, so as to be able 
to form a judgment on them, ete. . 2. 2... 
Then comes a third class of qualifications whieh 
so far.as I can see are not indicated in the 
slightest degree by success in examinations : such 
are decision, firmness and that rapid intention 
which marks the man of action whether states- 
man or soldier, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
the generality of the moral qualities and anything 
which approaches to what is called genius.” 


Therefore, I cannot cite greater authority or 
improve upon the expression of opinion of such an 
eminent authority anda statesman of England. 
I therefore think that in priveiple “the o;en 
competitive examination” is the best though it 
may not be perfect and certainly it is not free from 
shortcomings and defects which are more matters 
of details. J think it is the best test of a man’s 
abilities or character and least blameable system 
one can imagine to elect men for service. 

31758 (2). In what respects, if any, do you tind 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?— Having repard 
to the time at my disposal, which is very chor 
owing to the fact that I was only informed of the 
wish of the Commission to examine me on the 24th 
February 1913, I am unable to enter into details. 

One thing, however, strikes me that the present 
system is daulty in that it prevents the best Indians 
from going to England owing to monetary and 
other causes and difficulties and the result is tha 
the service is mainly composed of Europeans: out 
of 1,200 there are about 60 Indians or so, This 
makes the Civil Service a caste of Europeans with 
ali the pernicious consequences of a caste system 
and it is worse inasmuch as there is further the 
racial distinction: I will explain this further in 
my oral ev:dence if necessary. Thus ct has become 
a polrtical question of the greatest magnitude. 
The system as at present exists does not give a 
fair chance to the sons of India and they are kept 
out of their proper and legitimate share in the 
service by this huge handicap though in theory 
the pledget and promises, charters and declaration are 
all one way that all appointments and services are 
opened to all irrespective of caste, creed and race. 

31759 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ”’ and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majestey? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Yes; those 
who have entered the service have, I mean 
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the Indians, performed their duties to the 
satisfaction of their superiors and have generally 
proved themselves efficient in the service of the 
State. That was the opinion of the Public Service 
Commission (1886 and 1887) upon the evidence 
tendered before them. 
’ But having regard to the difficulties in the way 
of the Indians monetary probable failures and 
_ Tisks involved therein and many other causes 
which prevent them from going all the way to 
England should be met and the only way to meet 
them fairly and justly would be to hold simulta- 
neous examination in India, 

31760 (4). Do you consider that the combination 
cf the open competitive examination for the Home 
and Colonial Civil Services with that for the Indian 
Civil Service is or is not to the advantage of Indian 
interests? Please give your reasons?—No. I 
think those Colonies that have by legislation 
excluded Indians going there should not be 
allowed to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
I am opposed to the combination referred to in 
the question. 

I also think that any colony that has on its 
statute book any piece of differential legislation 
should not be allowed to send her sons to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

81761 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principe, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I 
approve of the open competitive examination 
system in principle. a 

In my opinion any other raethod such as 
selection or nomination would bh most fatal to the 
efficient working of the admixiistration of India and 
will certainly lend itself #6 nepotism and jobbery 

‘ot‘he worst kind. fin a service like the Civil 
Service xf India which means the highest posts of 
the greates: responsibilities, no other criterion 
should be intrviiced exceptthe—fitness, and in my 
opinion there is none other that human ingenuity 
can invent for the present to beat the competitive 
test. iN 

31762 (6). In particular, what would Be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and in England, open in both cases 
to all natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—I 
am absolutely in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tion to be held in India and England. Those 
candidates that pass in India should be sent to 
England for 2 years for probationary period. 

31768 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India ? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—No. Any distinction of this 
kind or differentiation of any kind will at once in 
this caste-ridden country where the Europeans 
even are no exceptions because generally they are 
caste in themselves as stated before, be disastrous 
to the interest of India. 

There should be one test and one kind of examina- 
tion for all, to recruit the highest service in the 
land, irrespective of the question of caste, creed or 
race or province. 

Equality in all respects is absolutely essential’ 
for the prestige and tone of the service. 

31764 (8). If you do: not approve of simulta- 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
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in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission to 
the Indian Civil Service by means of (a2) nomina- 
tion, (2) combined nomination and examination, or 
(c) any other method ? If so, describe fully what 
system you would recommend. In particular do 
you consider it desirable that all classes and com- 
munities should be represented in the appointments 
so made? If so, how would yon give effect to 
this principle?—-No nomination. No combined 
nominations and examination or any other method 
that I can think of. I would recommend only open 
competitive examination as the best system one could 
think of atthe present moment. Indian Civit - 
Service is intended to carry on the administration 
efficiently and maintain good Government, There 
should be no question of Provinces or Communities. 
What I want isthe best men. Efficient administra- 
tors and not a particular community or province. 
In a service like the Civil Service, which means 
the post of highest responsibilities in the land, no 
consideration of any.’kint should wag vaceps the 
merits and fitness. Having laid down the standard 
of the Aust of merits: and fitness, I would not 
jutérfere with it. Simultaneous examinations 


-“ would be the best standard I can think of to test 


merits and fitness, 


31765 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part) recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible 
for appointment in Kngland ?~Yes; those who 
can go to England and wish to take advantage of 
the English Sehools and Universities which 
certainly put greater facilities in the way of the 
students should not be deprived of the right to 
compete in Hingland for the Indian Civil Service, 
Ifthe examinations are to take place simulta- 
neous and it you do that the result would be 
unjust and anomalous. A man brought up in 
public school of England and the English Univer- 
sity will have to come back to India to compete 
for the service, because he happens to be an Indian. 
He cannot sit in the Examination Hall in 

_ England but must come to India. It may be I 
have not been able to understand the question but 
if this question is part of or depended on question 
(8) my answer is that in leu of my answer 
to question (8) this does not arise. 


31766 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being in 
lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present system 
of promoting to listed posts officers of the Provin- 
cial Civil Service? If the former, what alteration, 
if any, would you recommend in the conditions 
governing the Provincial Civil Service ?—No, 
The listed posts should remain as they are. 

31767 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—In my 
opinion the Executive or the Judicial Service ought 
to be separated. 

The method of recruitment of Judicial branch 
should be based on two principles— 

(i) Efficiency in the knowledge of law or in 
other words sound thorough training and ground- 
ing in Law Recruitment of Higher Judicial. 

Gi) Actual and practical experience of the 
Bar and the Law Court: It may be in 
England or in India: I should prefer England. 
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Firstly.—Higher Judicial branch should be 
recruited from the Bar, where you have a wide field 
for selection of really qualified men. They should 
ke not Jess than five years’ standing at the Bar. 

Secondly—Subordinate Judicial Service also 
must have some higher post to look to and a 
portion of the higher Judicial branch should be 
filled in by those men who are in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service. They must be not less than 
5 years’ standing in the Service, 

Thirdly.—Civil Service. The members of the 

Civil Service in my opinion will not prove 
useful in this Higher Judicial Service unless 
from the very start you select them for the 
J nidicial Servise and during the probationary period 
of 2 yearsthey read in the chambers of a barrister 
of considerable practice and attend the Law Courts 
and Jearn and watch the actual working of Courts, 
I would be inclined to fill in the Higher Judicial 
branch half the number from the-har. One-fourth 
from the Subordinate Judicial Service-as there are 
some very brilliant. men in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service and ith from the Civil Se-xice provided they 
comply with the requirements stated’ shove and are 
of at least 5 years’ standing in the Judicial" Saxvice 
before they are appointed in the’ Higher Judicial. 
Service. Os 


81768 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term ‘“ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (83 Vict. ec. 8), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India, of parents kabitually 
resident in India, and not established there for* 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or of 
mixed European and Indian descent, or of-un- 
mixed European descent? If not, state fully any 
proposals that you wish to make in regard to-this 
matter ?—I think the subjects of the Native States 
should be included, 

31769 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates af such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—1] think the age-limit is not satisfactory. 
Lihink it should be 21-- 23, I understand the 
present age-limit is 22—24, Probationary period 
should be two years. 

81770 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?— Those that are selected for the Executive 
should be made to come out to India as soon as 
they pass the competitive examination and remain 
in India for two years during the probationary 
period and should be made to learn the language 
of the province for which they are intended weil, 
and also ought to be made to understand the people 
and made to realize that they are the fellow 
subjects and servants of the Government of India 
and not as most civilians think, specially when they 
are young, “ Rulers ” of the country. As to those 
that are selected for thé Judicial branch it will be 
just as well that they should be made to read 
with a leading barrister in England and acquire as 
much practical knowledge and experience of the 
English Law Court as it is possible to do and 
remain in England during the probationary period 
for that purpose. 

81771 (15). What age-limits &. the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for what 





reasons ? Do you recommend any differentiation 
between the age-limits for Natives of India, and 
for other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?— 
No differentiation of any kind. 

31772 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I can’t answer this question as it 
requires careful study of syllabus of subjects and 
as I have not had time to go through this I can 
make no useful suggestions. 

I think the number of marks for Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be increased. Persian ought to 
form one of the subjects with equal marks to those 
allotted for French. 


31778 (17). Is any differentiation in the subjects 
for the open competitive examination in England 
desirable between candidates who are Natives of 
India and other candidates? Ifso, state them and 
give reasons f—No, 

31774 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 


officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, and 


if'so, what posts and for what reasons ?—-No. 
31775. (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of.European subjects of His Majesty 
Should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civi] Administration ?-If so, to what proportion 
of the ; posts included in the Indian Civil Service 


cadre de you consider that “Natives of India 
might, uader resent conditions, “properly be 
admitted ?—sL think this problem will not arise 


for a very very long time to come, I should think — 
that there is\no chance of diminishing the 
preponderating eltyment or proportion of Europeans 

being employed in ‘the higher posts of the Civil 

Administrations. At ptesent, there are about 65 

Indians out of 1,200 Civilians in India and fra’ 
generation to come therc is‘mo chance of Indians 

swamping the Europeans, havi g reyard to the 

tremendous handicap in view of he syllabus of 

the subjects and the state of schools and univer- 

sities in India at the present moment. 

My answer, therefore, is that this question is. 
much tvo premature. 

81776 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?-—No. 

31777 (21). Do youconsider that the old system 
of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ” ‘under 
the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and if so, 
what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?—-No. 

31778 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice cadre has been stopped or has never existed in 
your Province would you advise its re-introduction 
or introduction, as the case may be, and if the 
system should be introduced or re-introduced, to 
what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted ?—I have no experience. But on general 
principles I should keep the two separate. 

31779 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be 
posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to which 
members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed?—I have very little 
experience of the actual work of such officers, 
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31780 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes. 

31781 (30). If so, 
should this period be, aud what course of study 
should be prescribed. for the probationers ?—It 
should be two years, As to the course of study I 
have had no time to consider, but with regard ta 
the portion selected for the Judicial branch I have 
indicated above what should be done. 

31782 (31). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—Yes. With 
regard to those who are intended for the Executive, 
the Europeans should be made to pass the proba- 
tionary period in India, whereas the Indians, 
whether they pass the comp2titive examination in 
India or England, should be made to pass the pro- 
bationary period in England: but those Europeans 
and Indians who are intended for the Judicial 
branch should, if they passin England the com- 
petitive examination, be allowed to remain in Eng- 
land to acquire practical knowledge and experience 
of the Law Courts and the chamber of a leading 
barrister in England. 

31783 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationors of the Indian Civil Service, 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ?—I think some definite system must 
be laid down for them which might prove most 
useful. I have not had enough time to consider this, 

31784 (36). Do yoa consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate profi- 
ciency in the study of the Indian languages, and 
if not, how could this best be remedied ?—No. It 
ean only be done— ; 

(i) By bringing them out to India during the 
probationary periud and making them learn the 
languages thoroughly. 

(ii) By making them realize that they must 
associate with the people of India and not 
become a caste worse than any caste known to 
India and confining themselves to Gymkhanas 
and Clubs and disdaining Indian Society. 

(ui) They must realize that if they wish to 
learn the languages they must mix with the 
people freely and on terms of equality with the 
educated classes of India. 

(iv) They must forget the ever-present idea, 
that they are the “ rulers” of the country. 
31785 (37). Please give your views as to what 

steps (if any) are necessary to improve the pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of law of members of 
the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial Braach.—(i) 
Regular course in the study of English and Indian 
Law. (ii) Practical experience of the Law Courts 
in England and reading with a leading barrister, 
T can’t go into the details. 

81786 (88). Do you recommend any special 
course of stady in law in India for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—Yes, Indian Law, 


how long, in your opinion, 
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which includes Hindu and Muhammadan Laws. 
I cannot lay down any special course of study as 
it requires much consideration and time, 

81787 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch? If 80, 
please give details?—Subordinate Judicial posts 
should be filled in by High Court Pleaders of not 
less than 5 years’ standing. There is ample field 
for selection among this class. 

31788 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-bora subs 
jects of His Majesty? If so, please state the 
special arrangements that yoa recommend ?—No, 

31789 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitmont 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu 
of, or supplementary to, the system of recraitment 
in England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—None. 

31790 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who ave Natives of 
Todia as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descant, and of un- 
mixed Huropean descent? If so, please state your 
proposals ?—No, 

31791 (45). Do you consider that the exchang: 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolishad, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply to 
officers alrealy employed or be restricted to future 


entrants ?—There should be no exchanze com- 


pensation. This should be restricted to future. 
{ft should not have retrospective effect as it may 
work great prejudice to some of the officers. 

31792, (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange com pensation 
allowance ?—This is a matter of details, 

31793, (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of th> Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the various grades of the Service ?—I do not, 
There shou7d be no distinction of any kind made, 
once a person is in the Civil Service. appointed as 
a member of that Service, 


Pretten Answers relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 


81794. (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordiaarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs ?—Yes. 

81795, (30). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—-L think it is 
much too low. 

31796. (61). Doyou approve ofthe arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
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holding listed-posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil Service ? 
If so, what rates do you suggest for the various 
appointments ’—I do not. Once a person is 
appointed he ought to get the same treatment in 
all respects as the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. : 

31797 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? If 


—) 





not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—I think that the present system of 
recruitment of the Provincial Service is satisfactory 
—and at present there is no need to disturb it, 
but their pay is much tco low and prospects not 
sufficiently tempting. 


Mr. Manomrvatt Jinnan, ealled and examined. 


81798. (Chatrman.) You are a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council ?—Yee, I am. 

81799. Do you occupy any public positions in 
Bombay ?—Not at present. 1 was a member of 
the Corporation for two years and then I resigned. 


31800. You are in favonr of the present 
system of open competition ?—Yes I am, on 
principle, 

81801. You would not care to sce it coupled 


with any form of nomination ?—No. 

'81802. You do not think that the present 
London examination gives sufficient opportunity to 
Indians to enter the Civil Service ?—That iso, and 
I have stated my reasons for it. 

81803, Youregard an increase of Indians in the 
Civil Service as of great political importance ?— 
Yes. In my opinion, this question is not only a 
question of a mere administrative character, but 
it is a question of great -rolitical magnitude, as I 
have stated in the answer, because, at the present 
moment, although it is more than half a century 
since the promise was given, the result is that out 
of 1,200 civilians only 65, as 1 understand, have 
got through and now occupy various positions in 
the Service. That shews that itis avery reat 
handicap so far as the Indians are concerned. This 
question has ccrtainly become a very important one 
from the political point of view, because it excludes 
the sons of India from participating in the Service, 


- $1802, You mean that the physical difficulties 
are such that Indians are precluded from entering 
the Service through the examination in London ?— 
As I have stated, there are so many difficulties to 
prevent Indians from going to England. 

31805. You confidently anticipate that were 
an examination in India to be established a 
very large number of Indians would enter through 
that gate?—In my opinion certainly a larger 
number will get in. 

31806. Do you desire to sce a preponderance 
of Europeans in the Civil Service in India in 
the years to come?—Qua Europeans? If you 
mean that you must have a European prepon- 
derance in the service irrespective of the question 
whether you get Indians who are fully competent 
and qualified and are capable of giving every 
satisfaction, then I do not agree that you should 
have a preporderance of Europeans. 

81807. You would be quite satisfied with 
an Indian preponderance provided that the Indians 
came up to your standard of efficiency ?—Not my 
stendard, but the standard of efficiency which is 
recognised for the efficiency of the Service. 


81808. So that the argument in favour of a 


British element does not carry much weight with. 
you ?=-It does not certainly, because the object is . 
really to have efficient Service; not a European. 


element or an Indian element. — 


31809. Doyou feel satisfied that in the present 
state of India an Indian prepondcrance would 
secure that object ?—At the present moment, I do 
not think the Indians have a chance of getting into 
such a large number of posts as to raise this 
question. 

31810. You donot think that given an examina- 
tion in India an appreciable increase would take 
place in the number of those that enter the Service ? 
——An increase will take place, but it will not be 
such as to raise a question of this character of 
whether it is necessary to consider the question 
that there should be a preponderance of the 
European element. It will take a long time, as 
I have said, before that question will arise; and 
when it does arice it can be considered in the light 
of the facts which may be present at the time. 

31811. You think that that will bea wise and 
statesmanlike time to deal with the question ?— 
Yez, because at present we are speculating. 

31812. In your answer to question (7) you say 
rather emphatically that you are opposed to separate 
examination ?-— By separate examination, I mean an 
examination with a limit. A separate examina- 
tion in India. 


21818. I am quoting from your answer in 
which you say that it would increase what you 
call caste distinction ?—Yes. 


31814. Why, asa matter of fact, stould an 
examination in India, which gives additional 
opportunity for the admission of Indians to the 
Service, set up what you describe as class distinc- 
tions ?—If you lave examinations in India on a 
separate system, by passing those examinations 
men will get into the Service. First of all, the 
object of it is to limit the number of Indians, [ 
am opposed to that. Secondly, it will stamp the 
men who center the Service by these means as 
inferior men. That stamp will continue to remain 
on them so long as they remain in the Service, and, 
in my opinion, both from the moral and senti- 
mental point of view it will affect thcse men, who, 
although they may get into the Service, will 
still be looked upon as a branch to themselves, 
and that, certainly, will not tend to produce the 
proper tone of the Service. 


31815. You are stating these objections on the 
assumption that such an examination must be 
inferior in character to the examination in England ; 
but assuming that it would be similar in character, 
and that the subsequent procedure in regard to 
training, and so on, were followed by the suecess- 
ful candidate, would you still maintain your 
opinion ?—Then I fail to understand why we 
should have a separate examination. Why not 
have asimultaneous examination? If it is to be 
the same J fail to understand why we should adopt 
a process of this character. 
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31816. Ycuhave no apprebension that, under 
a system cf simultaneous examinations, the so- 
called backward communities will be placed at any 
disadvantage ?—As I have said in my answer, 
this Service is a Service in which the only 
question that ought to Le considered is the 
efficiency of the admin'stration. 1t is the 
highest Service in the country, where you have 
men who will have to occupy the highest posts in the 
land. In my opinion we should not consider the 
question of community, class or Province. What 
we want is the best administrators, and not neces« 
sarily a Hindu, a Muhammadan, or a European. 
That being the character of the Service, I think 
that if any element of any other kind is taken into 
consideration it will be likely to impair the 
efficiency of the Service. 

31817, Looking at it from a practical point 
of view, you do not see any harm in one particular 
claes of the community having a predominance f= 
No, I would have no objection if the result happens 
to be, of which Tam now deubtful, that a parti- 
cular community has the preponderance, provided 
I get competent men, but having regard to the 
present state of India I think that all the 
communities are advaneing and I think that there 
would not be much danger of that, although 
I admit that there might be a certain amount 
of danger of this character. 

31818. I understand that you would not dis. 
turb the listed posts, but would give the 
officers who occupy them the same pay as 
the officers who occupy similar positions in the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes, I think I would, 
because once you have them in the Service there 
should really be no distinction of any kind what- 
ever. It is bad enough that there should be the 
distinction that they come in by listed posts. 


31519. You would like to see the listed-posts 
officers incorporated in the Indian Civil Service 
not only from the point of view of salary, but of 
status ?—In every way. 

31820, So that they would become Indian Civil 
Service men ?-—Yes, it is bad enough that they 
come in by this process of listed posts without 
any further distinction. 


81821. You do not regard an officer who has 
been promoted from the Provincial Civil Service 
in the same light as a man who has got his 
place by passing an examination ?—I do not. It 
is only an exception in this sense, that you are 
giving an opportunity toa man who may bean 
exceptionally brilliant man, and justice might be 
done to him by this method. Therefore I say 
that in that case he is an exception. 

82822, You do not think you could get 
that sort of exceptionally brilliant man by a 
competitive examination in India ?—Yes, you 
would certainly. 

$1823. Why should there be a lasting 
difference between an officer who has entered 
the Service through an Indian separate examina- 
tion and one who has come up by promotion 
from the Provincial Civil Service ?—There would 
be. I say that that man would suffer from 
the fact that he is taken from the other Service by 
means of the listed post. I want to allow that 
door to remain open simply in cases of a very 
exceptional character. ; Be 

$1824. You propose recruiting for the Judici- 
ary from three sources, half from the Bar, one-fourth 
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from members of the Provincial Civil Service of five 
years’ standing, and one-fourth from the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes, subject to the conditions that 
I have mentioned. 

31825. In this cage, do you think that the 
officers, who came in through special sources, 
would occupy invidious positions in the Service? — 
I do not think so, for the simple reason that 
the present question of recruiting the Judicial’ 
branch has become a very difficult one. ‘this 
is only a suggestion of mine to meet the 
difficulties which have been raised. The cry has 
been that the bgher Judicial branch has been 
filled by Civilians. I have nothivg to say against 
the Indian Civil Service so far as the men in the: 
Service are concerned ; but having regard to the 
system, it has been proved, J think, that in the 
higher Judicial branch the Civil Service has not 
given satisfaction. The number of cases which 
have come up are so numerous that I do not want 
to go into details, but it is sufficient to say that 
the presenti system is ursatisfactory with regard 
to recruiting from the Civil Service for the higher 
Judicial branch. 

31826, But you suggest the continuance of 
that system ?—No, I do not. I say that the 
higher Judicial branch should be filled first from 
amongst the members of the Bar, where you have 
avery wide field for selection, and you can get very 
good men. I have suggested one-fourth from the 
Civil Service, and one-fourth from the Subordinate 
Service in order to try and see whether it is not 
ee’ to get the Civil Service also into the 

igher Judicial Service, provided that those 
requisites I have mentioned are complied with. 
As to the Subordinate Judicial Service, I think 
that there are very brilliant men in it, and they 
ought to have something to look forward to. It 
seems to me a great pity that some brilliant men, 
who have served in the Subordinate Judicial 
Service for years and years, do not get beyond 
Res, 700 or Rs. 800 a month, but remain for the 
rest of their lives in that position. If there are 
brilliant men in the Subordinate Judicial Service 
they ought to have something to look forward to, 
and something to work for, and I think they 
ought to be recruited into the higher Judicial 
Service. It is really to meet the present difficult 
position which has been raised that I make this 
suggestion, 


31827. The only reason why you retain recruit- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service is, because there 
ia an appreciable demaud in its favour ?—No, 
May I be allowed to explain? I say that one- 
fourth should be from the Civil Service because I 
do not wish to take away chances from the Civil 
Service at the present moment. By these methods 
of training that I have mentioned, they may prove 
useful in the higher Judicial Service, Atthe present 
moment my opinion is that they are not absolutely 
satisfactory. If you lay down these methods of 
training, then that may be, Therefore I am 
willing that one-fourth should be recruited out 
of the Civil Service for the higher Judicial 
branch. 


81828. It is more in the nature of an act of 
philanthropy ?—No. It isa fair spirit in which 
I want to meet it; otherwise the Civil Service 
might say that they never had the chance. 

31829. You are in favour of the European 
having his period of probation in India, and 
the Indian in England. Can you tell‘us what 
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your idea is for the European in India?—I have 
not studied the details of it. I was only informed 
of the desire of the Commission to examine me 
very late, and J had not sufficient time to go into 
the details of it; but I think the probationary 
riod in the case of Europe:ns might well be use- 
ully spent in India under a system, the details 
of which I cannot go into, but which cin be laid 
down by some ccmpetent heads. 


81880, You think that Civilians speak Indian 
languages less well than they did ?—I have not come 
across many Civilians, or hardly any, who can talk 
the language of the Province fairly well or fluently 
so a8 to be able to carry on an ordinary 
conversation. 

81881, Are you frequently moviug about in the 
districts of this Presidency ’—-I have come across 
many Civilians. 

31832. Are you frequently moving 
mufassal 7—No. 

31883. Sothat you do not speak from per- 
sonal exyerience ?—J am not moving about frequ- 
ently, but I have met many Civilians from time to 
time. I should say that I can recall at least a 
dozen instances during the last five years, 


31834. Wo have had evidence to the effect 
that the Executive officer under the system in force 
in Bombay has to spend eomething hike six months 
or more of the yearin Camp. Is it not difficult 
for him to avoid talking the language whilst 
he is in camp ?-——I do not know what the causes 
are of their not having acquired proficiency in the 
language, I cannot go into that; but I know the 
fact, and I have come across many Civilians, 


in the 


$1835. You have given some rather positive 
reasons in your answer here?—That is- so. 
I have said what difficulties there are in the 


way of their learning the language. I have 
poirted out one or two reasons which I know for 
facts. 1f they are moving about in the camp and 
they have no opportunity or time to learn the 
language that is another matter altogether, but if 
there is a desire to learn the language and if they 
took the proper opportunities then I have given 
the reasons which prevent them from learning the 
language. 

$1886. If they are moving about in camp 
with no other Europeans near them, and nobody 
but Indians around them, and they are engaged 
in their work from morning tv night, in the 
ordinary course, are they not talking the language ? 
—Yes; perhaps they are to their servants; but 
that is not learning languages. 


31487, What would you suggest as a remedy ? 
—First cf all, 1 think that the standard of the 
test is not high enough. The present standard of 
the test which they have to pass in languages is 
not high enough. It seems to me that a were 
smattering of the language is enough to get them 
through the test. The test ought to be raised. 


31%88. That is the grammatical examina- 
tion 7—Grammatical, and so far as the literature 
ie concerne!. It depends upon the standard you 
lay down. If you lay down alow standard then the 
men get through that ; and that means that they 
have only asmattering of the language. After that 
the officer has no desire to improve his knowledge 
in the language. He does not care to mix with 
the people, and he does not care to enter their 
social hfe. He keeps himself to gymkhanas 
and clubs, and practically excludes himself from 
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Tudian society. No man can learn the language 
of the place if he does not mix with the people. 
I have been spending several months in France 
for the last five years, but I have no desire to 
learn the French language. I go about and get 
on with my broken French, which I have picked 
up here and there. But I have no desire to learn 
the language, and therefore I cannot learn it. 


31839, But, I presume, that th> manner in 
which you occapy your time in France can hardly 
be rezarded as similar to the way in which the 
Indian Civilian occupies his time in India ?—~The 
Ind‘an officer's time ig worse so far as learning 
the language is concerned because he never goes 
near Indian society ; whereas I go near French 
society. He, on the other bind, only goes to 
Gymkhanas and Clubs. 


31810. (Sir Murray Hammick.) When did 
you first begin to practise ?—I was called in 1896, 
eighteen years ago. 

31841. Where have you been practising ?~In 
Bombay. 


81842, You say you have not been much in 
the mufaseal ?—I have been occasionally in the 
raufaseal, 


31843, But not much ?—No, I cannot say that , 
I have been much there. : 


31844. Have you been mostly in Bombay 
City ?—Yes, I have been mostly in Bombay City. 


31845, Your vacations you have apparently 
spent in Europe?—No. J have sean the whole 
of India. I have been to different parts of India, 
Madras, Calcutta, and Northern India. 

31846, When was it that you spent this 
period, of five years in France, when you were a 
young man ora boy ?—No, recently. I only go 
occasionally for three or four months at a time, 

31847, With reference to your answer to 
question (1), you quote Mr. Balfour as advocating 
competitive system of examination when he says, 
‘Then comes a third claes of qualifications which, 
s0 far as I can see, are not indicated in the slightest 
degree by success in examinations such as decision, 
firmness and that rapid intention which marks the 
man of action whether statesman or soldier, refines 
ment, knowledge of the world, the generality of 
the moral qualities and anything which approaches 
to what is called genius’; and then you go 
on to say, “I cannot cite greater authority or 
improve upon the expression of opinion of such an 
eminent authority and a statesman of England. I 
therefore think that in privciple the open competi- 
tive examination is the best.” But surely the 
quotation which you have given from Mr. Balfour 
is not at all to show that competition is the best. 
He is of opinion that the great qualifications which 
we think are necessary in this country, qualifications 
of decision, firmness, rapid intention, refinement, 
knowledge of the world, moral qualities and genius, 
are none of them discovered by comretitive exami- 
pation; so that I think Mr. Balfour would not 
be altogether of opinion that competitive examie 
nation is the best method of selection for service 
in this country. Do you not think that that is 
the case?’—Certainly not. What Mr. Balfour 
means js this, that these qualities are born ina 
man, no amount of examination, no amount of 
passing any degrees would test those qualities 
which are born in a man, and certainly no system 
in the world would be able to test those qualities, 
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31848, If an eminent Indian has told us that 
the average Indian is rather ‘acking in those 
qualities, namely, those mentioned in the third 
paragraph of Mr. Balfour’s quotation would it not 
rather go to show that simultaneous examination 
in India would be unsatisfactory as a means of 
selecting your good, efficient men in comparison 
with such an examination in England ?—In that 
case no test would ever do. 

31849. J daresay not. I am asking for an 
answer to the question I put to you?—I do not 
agree with that. 

31850. Ifa distinguished Indian has told us 
that the averaze Indian is deficient in these 
qualities mentioned in the third clause in your 
quotation from Mr. Balfour in comparison with 
the Englishman, then does it not follow that the 
competition in India is not likely to be so 
successful in bringing efficient men into the 
Service as a separate examination in Wngland ?— 
I do not agree with that opinion. If that opinion 
is correct, it seems to me that no test that human 
oe can lay down will be a safeguard against 
that. 

81853. Yes, that may be. You do not agree 

with the opinion of the Indian that the average 
Indian in this country is deficient in certain 
qualities which exist in a higher degree in 
Europe ?—If by the average Indian, taking the 
mass, three hundred millions, you mean the 
ignorant man, it would be very difficult to judge. 
But I say the average educated Indian who goes 
through the same system of training and education, 
in my opinion, intellectually and in character, is 
quite as good as any European. 


81852. Then it comes to a question of whether 
the Indian can get the same in this country as_ he 
canat home, and you think he can ?—We have 
got the proof, namely, that in the opinion of the 
last Commission, as I quoted in my answer, the 
Indians who got into the Indian Civil Service gave 
every satisfaction. 

31853. But we do not know what their 
training had been ?—Yes, buf we do, excuse me: 
because we know from experience that a large 
number of the Indians who go to England are 
generally men who have gone through some 
school or University m India. They go to 
England and stay there for two or three years. 


31854. We do not know that as regards the men. 


which the Commission of 1886-87 were talking 
about. Do you know what training those two 
young men the Commission of 1886-87 aré speak- 
ing about had had in England? We should 
have to look up their records and so on ?—It isa 
matter of common knowledge. 


31855. Ido not think it isa matter of com~ 
mcn knowledge ?—~I think it is common knowledge 
that those people whe were in the Civil Service in 
1887 when the Commission gave their opinions, 
went to Lngland only for two or three years after 
they were educated and trained up in India and 
they got into the Service. They came out and 
had been in the Service for several years, and the 
opinion of the Commission was that these men 
gave every satisfaction. 

31856. You are of opinion that the system of 
training in India is quite equal to that of public 
schools in England ?—~No, it is not. 

31857. Then it is not likely to produce the 
required qualities in the same way as the training in 
England is ?—It will certainly not produce worse 
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men than the men who got certificates from the 
Commission in 1886-87. Training in India, as it 
exists, at the present moment, will certainly not 
produce worse men than those men who obtained 
the certificate from the Commission. I would add 
that in my opinion if you had simultaneous 
examination in India, after a man passes his 
competitive examination here and is sent to 
England to pass his probationary period, he will 
utilise that probationary period to great2r advantage 
than the men who have to go to England at the 
present moment utilize their time in England, 
What happens is this: a large number of Indiang 
who go to compete for the Service in England for 
eighteen months or two years see nothing of 
English life as a rule. They are confined, so to 
say, to the four corners of their study-room in 
order to get through the subjects and prepare 
themselves for the examination, After a man 
passes that competitive test he remains there only 
for one year when he has got time to see the 
British people and understand the British people 
and mix with them; whereas ifa man passes his 
competitive examination in this country and is 
sent to England for a probationary period of two 
years, he goes there with a certain amount of 
feeling of having done something in life: and he 
will bebetter able to mix with the British people 
and he will be able to understand them, and they 
will be better able to understand him, and he will 
spend his two years which will be most beneficial 
to him, and +o the Service when he comes back, 

31858. But I suppose a man who goes to 
England under those circumstances at twenty-two 
or tweuty-three has his character pretty well fixed 
by that time: he oan study English methods of 
Government, but he is not likely to get any more 
of the Hnzlish spirit into him than if he went, 
say, at thirty or thirty-five, is he? —I do not 
know what you mean by “ English spirit”. 

31859, It is a phrase which is constantly used 
before this Commission : I can hardly explain it to 
you. If youranswer is that you do not knaw 
what English spirit is, I will not puraue that ?— 
I understand the ordinary British spirit, 

81860. ‘To put it plainly, it is the acquisition 
of those characteristics which Mr. Balfour referg 
to in his third class of qualifications, which ig’ 
what a boy is supposed to get when he goes to 
England and goes to a public school for educar 
tion?—If you mean by a British spirit, these 
third ‘class of qualifications, namely firmness, 
decision, and rapid intention, then I say that that 
must be born in the man, 

1861, Can that be obtained by any train- 
ing ?--You can develop it, to a certain extent, 
by training, bat you certainly cannot acquire if 
if: it is not in you. : 

31862. You desire to see the listed ts 
remain as they are?—As a matter of fact, Tam 
really indifferent. My only reason for gayi 
that is that I think that there ought to be some 
such exception left in order to give those mena 
chance who may prove exceptionally brilliant, 
That is my only object ; but I am indifferent, 


31863, If you leave the listed posts as they 
are, and if you institute simultaneous examination, 
and if you take away three-fourths of the appoint» 
ments of the Judicial Service trom the Civil Service, 
do you think it likely that you will get the same 
class of Englishmen to go up for the open competi- 
tion as go up for it now?—~I do not see why we 
should not. 2 
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81864. You do not think that the Service 
would lose its popularity for recruitment in England 
by’ having lost three-fourths of the Judicial 
appointments, and by the fact that for the rest of 
the appointments they would have to compete 
with the enormous competition which would come 
from Indians ?—I do not see why it should. 

31865. It would become more popular, do you 
think ?—No, it will not be more popular: but the 
necessities of life will cause more men to compete 
for it, 

81866. How do you propose to recruit this 
higher Judicial Branch which you say should be 
recruited from the Bar ?—I should say by nomina- 
tion only, because I cannot think of any other 
method at the present time. The nomination 
must be in the hands of an independent Board. 

81867. What Board would you have ?—TI 
should like to have a Board consisting of the 
Judges of the High Court, and some of the leading 
Members cf the Bar: because those are the only 
people who would be really competent to judge, 

81868. You would oppose recruitment by 
means of competition between members of the Bar 
who have been in practice for three or four 

ears ?—I do not think any useful purpose would 
i served by that sort of competitive examination. 
Yov are not bound to select a man because he is of 
five years’ standing. You might get a man of ten 
years’ standing, or more. It depends, therefore, 
whether you have got a much better field. 

81869, When you speak of the Bar, do you 
mean the Indian Bar, or would you admit Euro- 
peans ?~—No, the Bar in India. 

81870. You would not take any guarantee 
that they knew the Vernacular, for instance ?— 
Asa matter of fact, there are very few higher 
Judicial officers who know the Vernacular; they 
have got interpreters and translators, and I do not 
think it is absolutely essential, having regard to 

' the existing system, 

81871. As regards this language question, 
one of the reasons you mention for the Indian 
Civil Service Officer not knowing the language is 
that he confines himself to gymkhanas and clubs. 
But, the officer in Bombay who for seven-twelfths 
of the year is in camp by himself, in tents, 
ean hardly give himself up to gymkhanas and 
clubs during that pericd, can he?—-As Yf have 
said, during that period, what I know is this, 
that he does not really mix with the people. He 
may have his work to do, and which he does, and 

robably the only opportunity of speaking in the 
Venables he has got is to speak with his 
servants, 

31872. Does he speak the Vernacular when 
he is trying cases with witnesses ?~I do not think 
so, He never understands much of if. 


81873. He never speaks to them in the Native 
languages ?—I do not say, never: he does make 
attempt. 

81874, You say you know it ?—Yes, I know 
it myself. 

$1875. You say you have spent very little 
time in the mufassal ?~I have seen Magistrates 
trying cases. . 

31876. In Bombay ?—No, 
have myself appeared before them. I have not 
appeared often, it is true; but I have appeared in 
some cases sometimes, myself, 

_ 81877. Your experience is that the officer up- 
country cannot talk to his witnesses in the Verna- 
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cular ?—No, not even when heis Sessions Judge 
or listed. 

31878, Not even when he gets to that post? 
—I can give you instances with regard to a 
number of District Judges whom I have appeared 
before, and they even cannot speak the Vernacular, 
Mind you I do not say that there are no Civilians 
who can speak the Vernacular; but, I say, it is 
the general rule. 

31879, How. many exceptionsdo you know ?— 
I should say hardly one per cent. That would 
mean one in one hundred. 

31880, That wouid mean only two men in the. 
Bomba} Civil Service ?—Yes, who can fluently 
speak t |e Vernacular and understand the witnesses. 

3188, You would put’ it down at two men 
in the w ‘ale of the Bombay Civil Service ?—~Yes. 
That is tl experience I have had with most of the 
District Judges. 

3°882. You say that the standard of the. 
Vernacular Examination for Indian Civilians is 
very low. Have you ever been an examiner ?—I 
have not been an examiner, but, I have had discus<. 
sions with two or three of the examiners in Bombay.’ 
One is Mr. Mirza Ali Abbas Baig who isa Member 
of the India Council, He was an examiner in. 
Bombay for a long time. The other is the Orien- 
tal Translator, Mr. Kadri. I have also had talks. 
with Members cf the Civil Service, and’ from them 
LT have gathered that the standard of the examina- 
tion could not be very high one. 

31883. Is the Oriental Examiner in Bombay 
of opinion that the standard of examination which 
is held for Civilians is much too low ?—TI have had 
talks with him and I have gathered facts from 
him. 

81884, Is it his opinion that the standard of 
the examination held for Civilians is much tvo 
low ?—I have gathered facty from him. 

31885, What facts?—The facts I have- 
gathered from these two gentlemen are that really 
a very great efficiency in the language is not: 
wanted in order to pass the examination. 

81886, Is that their opinion? Is that the- 
opinion of the Oriental Examiner ?—-In a way it 
does come t> that. 

31887, Is it his opinion ?—Yes, 
I understand both these gentlemen. 

31888. You do not find fault with the subjects. 
of the examination ?—The subjects may be laid 
down there, but the question is, what are the. 
examination papers? 

31889, You think the papersare of much too. 
low a standard ?—That is what I understand. 

31890, What you understaed: but do you 
know ? ~I have not seen it. 

31891. (Mr Hisher.) Were you called to the 
Bar in England or in India?—You cannot be 
ealled to the Bar in India, it is only in England: 
that you can be called to the Bar. 

31892, You studied in England ?— Yes, 

81893. Did you read in Chambers in Eng- 
jland?—No, I read in the Chambers of two- 
eminent Counsels in Bombay—one was Mr. John 
Macpherson who was the Acting Advocate-General 
of Bombay and the other was Mr. Love, who’ 
was the Advocate-General of Bombay. 

31894. Did you attend the Courts in 
London ?—~I did, when I was there, for about eight 
months, 


31895. You were only there eight months ?— 
I was there nearly four years and a quarter- 
altogether. : 
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31896, Practically, law in 
London ?—Yes. 

31897. Do you think that that period was 
beneficial to you ?—Certainly, most beneficial. 

31898, You got a good deal from your legal 
atudy in London ? —Certainly. 

31899. You would advise a friend who was 
going in for the law here to get some legal train- 
ing in London ?—Most decidedly. 

31900. I gather from your answer to 
Sir Murray Hammick that when you say that the 
higher Judicial branch should be recruited from 
the Bar you mean to include not only Indian 
barristers, but also English barristers ?—Certainly. 

81901. With respect to the element which 
you wish to recruit from the Civil Service, I 
gather that you require them to select immediately 
after the competition which branch they intend to 
enter, whether Judicial or Executive ?—They 
must decide from the very start. 

_ 31902. They must decide, or the Govern- 
ment ?—Of course it is the Government. 

31203. Would there not be some difficulty in 
making that decision at so early a period ? Would 
it not be difficult for Government to see whether 
aman is fit for the Judicial or the Executive side 
immediately after he has passed his open com- 
petition ?—It will be certainly better than the 
present system, where you decide to take men for 
the Judicial and when they are no good for the 
Judicial. 

31904. Wouldit not be rather a haphazard 
method ?—It would not be, if I am right in my 
opinion, when a man passes the competitive test 
he is a man above the ordinary ability and 
character. If that is the correct proposition, then 
you can safely select a certain number who, have 
passed the competitive test. I think that a man 
ought to make a good judge provided he is a man 
of ordinary intelligence, and provided that he gets 
a proper training from the beginning. The 
chances are that he would make a good Judge. 

21905. You think you could safely make the 
selection at once ?—I think that would be best. 

31906. In your answer to question (39) you 
say that Subordinate Judicial posts should be 
filled by High Court Pleaders of not less than 
five years’ -standing. Does that inelude, or 
exclude District Pleaders?—Yes. What is done 
with regard to the Subordinate Service at the 
present moment is that you fill in the Subordinate 
Judicial Service by the nomination of Pleaders of 
not less than three years’ standing. I want to 
increase the three years to five years. That is the 

int of my answer. 

31907. (Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (13) you say that youdo not think the 
present age limit is satisfactory, Why ?—Of 
course, this is a very minor point really, because 
after all it makes a difference of two years, and I 
think it will be better to have a man who has 
passed his competitive examination when he is 
younger, so that he may utilise his probationary 
period more beneficially. 

81908. Is that the only reason?—That is the 
only reason I can give. 

81909. You think that one year is enough for 
that ? You think the probationary period should 
have one year’s reduction ?—It is a very small 
point, but you can utilise that one year when he 
is younger. 

. 81914. Do you think to take off that one 
—--r at the age at which the open competition is 
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held would be enough to give an adequate pro- 
bationary training ?—You give him two years 
instead of one now. 

31911. You think that one year would be 
enough ?—Yes, I think so. 

31912. (Mr. Sly.) You are anxious to see an 
inerease in the number of Indians in the Indian 
Civil Service, and you recommend to us that the 
best method of securing that end is by simultaneous 
examination, That recommendation, I understand, 
is based mainly on. the principle that the present 
system is an unfair handicap to Indians; and, 
secondly, on your opinion that the same method 
of entrance, that is equality in all respects as 
regards Indians, is essential to secure equality of 
treatment in the Service. That is your position, 
is it not ?»Yes, substantially. 

81918. Is the inequality of treatment on 
which you lay stress in respect to official promo- 
tion and official prospects, or is it an inequality 
connected with social matters ?—My point is that 
I want Indians to enter the Service by the same 
door as the Europeans. Any other door is likely 
to affect the prestige of the Service so far as 
Indians are concerned, and affect the tone of the 
Service and the Administration, I say that 
Indians ought to enter by the same door as 
Europeans do. If there is no object in making a 
distinction, why make it? Ifthere is an object 
what 1s. the object ? 

31914. If there is a separate examination how 
do you think it would affect the tone of the 
Service ?—It is quite clear. 


31915. You think that their prospects of pro- 
motion “would be less? What is the good of 
getting more pay ?—I think the prestige and the 
sentiment and the moral aspect is much more 
important than higher pay. If you even provide 
higher pay it will affect the other branch: in fact, 
it will affect both branches. 


31916. Under your scheme of probation, I 
understand that you waut the successful candidates 
who select the Judicial branch to-be trained in 
England, and you want the successful European 
candidates who choose the Executive branch to be 
trained in India, and the successful Indian candi-~ 
dates to be trained in England ?—~ Yes, that is my 
answer. 

31917. Do you think that that differentiation 
which you make between Europeans and Indians is 
likely to affect the prestige and tone of the Service 
in any way ?—-Certainly not, because it does not 
affect the principle. It is because you have two 
different conditions to deal with. 


81918. Having got them into the Service 
by the same examination you then propose to put 
them in separate pens for the first part of their 
Service ?—No, I do not. It is only to meet this 
point that an Indian, in order to make him an> 
efficient servant, must have a knowledge and 
experience of Great Britain and the British people. 
In order to make an Englishman an efficient 
servant he must utilise that period in acquiring a 
knowledge of the ways, manners and customs of 
the Indian people and of the place to which he is 
going as an administrator. That does not affect . 
the principle. 

31919. With regard to your plan for the 
Judicial Service, you recommend three different 
systems of recruitment, one from the Bar, the . 
second from the Provincial Civil Service, and the - 
third: from the Indian Civil Service. In that . 
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proposal yoa get a Service recruited by three 
different: methods ? —Yes. 

81920. Do you think that the fact that men 
are recruited for the Service by three different 
methods of recruitment will affect the prestige 
and tone of the Service ?—That is a suggestion 
made by me in order to meet the present situation 
that has arisen. Iam not by any means satisfied 
with the suggestion, but it is only to meet the 
present situation. 

81921. Youdo fear that even that system 
may to some extent be open to the objections 
which you have raised against any separate method 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?— 
Strictly speaking, it is open to those objections. 
Personally, if there were no difficulties in this 
instance I would certainly say that the whole of 
the Judicial branch should be recruited from the 
Bar, as is the practice in England. 

31922. From the Indian Bar ?—No. From 
any member of the Bar, as is the case in England. 

31923, From the Bar practising in India, not 
from the English Bar ?—Yes, 

31924, With regard to recruitment for the 
Judicial branch from the Provincial Civil Service, 
you have recommended that it should be from 
High Court Pleaders with not less than five years’ 
practice ?-— Yes. 

31925. The present rule, as I daresay you 
know, is a minimum of three years’ practice ?— 
Yes. 

31926. I understand your proposal is. that 
that shouid be increased to five years ?—-Yes. 

81927, Do you not think that if you increase 
it to five years it would mean recruitment of men 
of a somewhat older age, and that that would 
somewhat prejudicially affect the recruitment of 
the Service in some respects ?—If you are going 
to have more senior men you will require either to 
improve the prospects of the Service, or you will 
have to be content with a lower standard ?—-The 
five years’ period, I think, ought to be there, 
because it is necessary. You are better able to 
know the man’s wokr if he has been practising for 
five years, and you have better opportunity of 
judging. Two or three years at the Bar is a 
period in which a man is not really able to do very 
much, and you are not able to judge. 

31928. With regard to recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service, you have strongly recom- 
mended that it should be by simultaneous examina- 
tion without any regard whatever to any caste or 
communal representation. With regard to the 
Provincial Civil Service, are you also opposed to 
‘any caste or communal representation, or are you 
prepared to accept the present situation ?—I want 
to begin with one at a time, and I would begin in 
this case from the top. : 

31929. Jor the present, you would leave the 
rule with regard to caste and communal representa- 
tion? -I have said that I do not wish to disturb 
the method of reeruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service, but that does not mean that I am satisfie| 
with it. 

81930. Assuming, that the present system 
which you recommend. of open recruitment by a 
simultaneous examination in England and India 
should not, for any special reasons, prove suitable, 
is-there any alternative method of recruitment for 
securing the aim you desire, namely, the further 
appointment of Indians. Can you suggest any- 
thing for our consideration? You have suggested, 
for instance, that the Judicial Service should: be 
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largely recruited from the Bar in India. Would 
you prefer an extension of that system? Or is 
there any other system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service as a whole, aid not merely: 
for the Judicial Branch, which you can suggest as 
an alternative for our consideration ?—My recom- 
mendation for different methods to be applied to 
the Judicial Service is based on the ground that 
the Judicial Service stands on a different footing 
from the Executive Service. In order to get 
proper men into the Judicial Service you have to 
deal with the two requisites which I have laid 
down, and in order to comply with those two 
requisites you have to adopt different methods 
in the Judicial Service from that of the Executive 
Service. Therefore, the Executive Service stands 
on a totally different footing. That being so, 
I feel that there should be no special reason, so 
far as the Executive Service is concerned, for any 
difference or distinction. If you make any 
distinction, or differentiate, it will not only lower 
the tone of the Service and impair the administra- 
tion of the country, but it will not eatisfy the 
people of India, You must remember that you 
have educated the people of India, and taught 
them the same British character which you want 
in the Service. Having taught them that 
British character, any circuitous method, any 
method by which you do not allow them to enter 
the Service by the same door as Europeans are 
allowed to enter, will certainly not satisfy the 
people of India, and certainly it is not in the 
interests of the Service. 

31931. No; butit is not asuggestion to shut the 
English door ?—No ; but you open another door. 

31932, You open the Judicial door ?—Then 
you come into the same room by another door, 
which I think is not desirable. 

81933, There is no other system you can 
recommend ?—The mere fact that you are not 
allowed to go in by the same door is enough to 
stamp the Service with inferiority; and it is a 
distinction, which will be disastrous. 

31934, (Mr. Gokhale.) You are at present 
a nominated Member of the Viceroy’s Council ?— 


Yes. I am nominated by the Government of 
India. 
31985. Before that, you represented the 


Muhammadans of this Presidency for three years 
in that Council ?—Yes, I did. 

31236. And you also served as a Presidency 
Magistrate in Bombay for some time, did you 
not ?—I acted for six months. That was a very 
long time ago. 

31937. I thought you had some experience as 
a Presidency Magistrate ?—Yes, I had experience 
as Presidency Magistrate for six months. 

81938. I should like to have your idea about 
an expression which has been coming up constantly 
before this Commission in the course of its enquiry, 
namely, “ administration on English lines’. Will 
you tell us what you understand by that expres 
sion “ administration on Knglish lines in India? ?— 
I understand by “administration on Lnglish 
lines ” that it is administration not by English- 
men but administration which is carried on by 
men who are thoroughly competent and fit and 
efficient. Iam opposed to fixing any limit of 
any kind whatever, 

31939. I do not want you to go-into that, 
Let us analyse this expression ‘administration 
on English lines ”, so as to get some clear idva as: to 
what is meant by it. When -you:-speak of: 
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* administration on English lines in India”, you do 
not mean administration similar to that which 
they have in England, do you ?—Certainly. 

31940. You mean that the administration in 
India is similar to the administration in Eng- 
land ?—On similar principles 


31941. It is not on similar principles ?—It is 
not today. 
31942. Therefore, when you speak of 


the present-day administration of India, it is 
not correct to describe it as administration on 
English lines in that sense ?—That is not correct. 

81943. Yo do not mean that the adminis- 
tration is similarin nature or character to that 
which exists in England at the present day. Am I 
correct in that ?—Yes. 

31944. For instance, this combination of the 
Judicial and the Executive functions. That is 
not on English lines as understood in England ?— 
Certainly not. 

31945. Again the Bureaucratic character of 
the Indian administration is not on the same lines 
.as the administration in England conducted under 
the control of the tax-payers ?—Certainly not. 

31946. At the same time, comparing this 
administration with the administration of pre- 
British days in India, you can find your way to 
a meaning of this expression, can you not-?—If 
it is intended as compared with the pre-British 
time, I ean understand it. 

31947. That is the only way in which you can 
understand this expression ?—If itis intended to be 
used as compared with pre-British time I can 
understand it, otherwise I do not understand it. 

31948, It is a description of the administration 
which has beer evolved in this country under 
British Rule, and you can understand its distine- 
tive character only by contrasting it with what 
existed before ?—Then I can understand. 

81949. Let us try to analyse it. There are 
certain general characteristics of this administration 
which are easily recognizable, for instance, equal 
justice, at any rate, as between Indian and 
Indian ?—Yes. 

31950. Also the promotion of the interests 
of the masses: there are these general charac- 
teristics which you recognise as belonging to 
British administration in India? Yes, certainly. 

31951. You admit that ?—Yes. 

31952. Would you also admit in a general 
way that the frame-work of the administration is 
Oriental or rather Indian ?— Yes. 


31953. But that certain characteristics have 
been super-imposed on it by Englishmen exercising 
authority in this country. Do you agree with 
that—those characteristics which J] have mentioned 
just now, equal justice, the promotion of the 
roterests of the masses and so forth ?—I agree 
with that, 

31954. Those are the general characteristics 
of “administration on English lines in India”’?— 
Certainly. 

31955. In addition, Englishmen in charge of 
the administration have impressed on it certain 
special characteristics either as individuals or as a 
class: do you agree with that ?—Yes, 


31956. For instance, loyalty to the Central 
Government, a sense of discipline, a sense of 
duty, readiness to take risks and so on, These 
care impressed upon the administration by English. 
men either as individuals or as a class? --Yes, 


‘that is so. 





31957. And this is what constitutes the main 
difference between the “ Administration on English 
lines” as we have it today, and the administration 
which generally existed in this country in pre- 
British days. You agree with that ?—Yes, I 
agree. J understand that distinotion. 

$1958. It is desirable to maintain the admin- 
istration on these British lines and improve it ? 
You would assimilate it more and more with what 
it is in England ?—Our ideal is England. 

3 959. Inany case you want to maintain it 
as it is ?—Yes. 

31960, And, therefore, only such Indians as 
understand the spirit of this administration, and 
would be able to carry on the administration on 
these lines should be in the Civil Service. You 
agree with that ?—Certainly. - 

31961. The whole question, therefore, comes to 
this, Do you think that in course of time the 
number of Indians who would be s0 available, 
would go on increasing ?—I have not the slightest 
doubt about that, 

81962. And your contention is that when 
such a number of Indians is forthcoming the 
English personnel nead not necessarily be what 
it is today 2-—Quite So, That is the promise and 
that is the declaration and that is the Proclamation 
given. to us from time to time by the British peovle 

31963. At the same time, in the present 
circumstances, you say that for a number of years - 
Englishmen are bound to predominate in the 
Service ?—Yes, for a long time. 


31964, But as Indians, showing 
characteristics and capable of running the 
administration on the same lines, come for« 
ward in greater and greater numbers, you do not 
think that it would be a disaster to the country if 
the English personnel were reduced ?—Certainly 
not, if you mean that under no circumstances and 
under no conditions, and for ever, and for all times 
to come, there must be a certain minimum, or 
maximum, whichever you like to call it, of 
Englishmen as such, if you mean-that, I do not 
agree with it. 

31965. You do not accept that ?—~No. 

31966. You think that as Indians come 
forward with the necessary qualifications every- 
thing ought to be freely open to them ?—Yes, 
certainly, 

81967, This western education which is im- 
parted in India does develop, to a certain extent, 
the characteristics I am speaking of in Indian 
youths, does it not ?——Yes. 

31968. And as this education improves, the 
development of these characteristics will be 
greater ? -- Certainly. 

31969. Your scheme of competitive examina- 
tion in India would be calculated to test these 
qualities ?—-Yes, in my opinion. 

31970, Because, the Indian youth coming 
under these Western influences as represented by 
Western education, develops much more these 
characteristics than might happen otherwise ?— 
He would. He would certainly continue to 
improve the British line of administration more 
and more as he gets more and more educated, not 
individually but by communities, 

31971, Therefore, under your scheme of 
simultaneous examinations, if young men are first 
tested by a competitive examination bere, and then 
are sent, to England for their probationary period, 
you think they will have in a sufficient degree these 
characteristics which we both agree are necessary 
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to continue the administration on what has been 
spoken of as “ English lines’? ?—~Yes. I say that 
these two years spent by him in England would 
certainly improve him in this direction a great 
deal more than is the case with Indians who have 
to go at the present moment and have to lock 
_ themselves up in their rooms to study for eighteen 
months or two years in order to go in for the 
competitive examination when they have very 
little chances of improving themselves in the 
direction indicated, 

81972. To Indians who have developed these 
characteristics in the way I have pointed out, 
would you allow the fullest opportunities to run 
the administration on these “English lines” 
without restriction as to numbers ?—Certainly. 
I do not see why not. 

31978. (Mr. Chaubal.) As regards what you 
said in reply to Sir Murray Hammick about 
the examinations in the Vernacular, and your con- 
versation with two examivers, have you heard at 
any time of any Civilians who have been kept back 
because they have not passed any Vernacular 
examination ?—Never. I have never heard it. 

31974, In your answer to question (11) when 
you say: “In my opinion the Executive or the 
Judicial Service ought to be separated’? do you 
make that sentence a part of the answer to the 
question about a separate method of reeruit- 
' ment ?—No: separation of functions, Executive 
and Judicial. 

31975. So that it does not really come in as an 
answer to where you are asked to recommend any 
separate method of recruitmnet ?—No, 1 do not 
think it is quite correct. What I meant was that 
there should be a separation of functions, Judicial 
and Executive. 

31976. By putting that statement there, I 
thought what was passing in your mind was, when 
you were asked about recruitment to the Judicial 
Branch, that a Branch should be solely an 
Executive or Judicial one in the sense that no 
other branch would have any judicial work left to 
do ?—That is right.’ 

81977. It was under the impression that the 
Judicial Service in the country was a Service 
which had got to do with Judicial work and 
nothing else ?—That is right. 

$1978. And that there was no other Branch of 
Service which had anything to do with it ?— 

es. : 

81979. It was recruitment to such a Judicial 
branch that you were thinking of ?—Yes, 


81980. (Sir Theodore Morison.) With regard 
-to your answer as to language, I understand you to 
~ mean that the Civilian usuaily has the opportunity 
of talking either to rusties or to his servants ; and 
that he acquires his knowledge of the language 
from them and not from the educated classes ?— 
Yes: It comes to that, really, but I do not think 
he acquires his knowledge much from the rustics. I 
have very often seen Civilians talking to rustics 
through their servants. It is only the servant 
who understands the Vernacular. 


31981. You think the language could b® 
acquired better if the Civilians mixed with the 
educated classes ?—My first proposal is that he 
ought to be made to learn the language in a 
proper way. There must be some regular system, 
@ proper curriculum and a proper examination. 
Unless a man mixes with the people, as you know 
perfectly well, he cannot really learn a language. 
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81982. You say that they should mix with 
the people and be on terms of equality with the 
educated classes. What language do the educated 
classes of Bombay speak ?—The dinner we had last 
night would be very representative. 

31988. What do you mean by educated 
people ?—Educated people would mean not only 
men who know Eoglish, but men who occupy 
certain posts in life, either in business or some 
other branch of work. There area lot of people 
who do not know much English but know the 
Vernacular. It depends upon which part of the 
Presidency you are in. 

$1984. I am asking about the City of 
Bombay ?—The young Civilians do not start in 
the City of Bombay: they start in the mufassal. 

31985. The difficulty is greater here than in 
Bengal or up-country. Here, it seems to me that 
there are a great many different languages, and if 
you mix with the educated classes you would hear 
a great deal of English spoken. Your own 
language is Urdu, is it not ?—My own language 
is Gujarati; and I speak Urdu. ; 

" 81986. Do you speak Marathi ?—Only a very 
ittle, 

81987. Canarese ?—No. 

81988, In talking to an educated man you 
would talk to him in English ?—Yes, if he does 
not.-krow Gujarati or Urdu, which is very seldom. 

31989. How many people from the Marathi 
country speak Urdu as you know it?—I under- 
stand it, and they would understand what I say. 

31990, Their knowledge of Urdu is not 
sufficient to carry on a conversation with educated 
people; forinstance, you could not discuss this 
matter with them in Urdu ?—I can speak Urdu 
myself. 

81991. But they would not understand it i 
A good many would follow what I said. Urdu is 
a language you can get on pretty well with in any 
part of India. It may not be Lucknow Urdu, 
My complaint against the Civilian is that it is not 
even Bombay Urdu. 

31992. Do you think that if he mixed with 
the educated classes in Bombay he would have 
much opportunity of learning the Vernacular ? 
That is my point ?—Yes, if a Civilian made proper 
efforts he would. 

31993. If he went amongst particular sec- 
tions of the people he would hear Gujarati and 
Marathi spoken, and Urdu ?—I very often speak 
English when I am amongst my own people. 
Supposing, I have a gathering of the Anjuman 
Islamiya, the majority of the people talk Urdu, 

31994. If a Parsi gentleman came in you 
would speak to him in Urdu?—Yes. If an 
English gentleman were present at such a gather- 
ing he would have plenty of opportunity of talking 
Urdu if he wanted to improve himself. 

81995. I do not understand your contention 
at the beginning of your written answers when 
you say that the only way to get rid of this caste 
feeling is for all to come in by the same door. 
That is the expression you use?—Yes, What the 
people of India feel is that this Service is 
practically closed to them, If you open it, opeu it 
to them in the same spirit so as to remove the 
caste feeling, 

31996. Is -this caste feeling absent in those 
Services where entrance is by the same door and 
the same method ?—Certainly, to a very great 
extent, so far as the Service is concerned. ‘i'ake, 
for instance, the High Court Jadges, 
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“ 81997, That is hardly a Service. I was 
thinking of the enrolled list of the Finance 
Department ?—Let us take the highest, the High 
Court Judges. You have got English and Indian 
Barristers. Both are appointed High Court 
Judges, The Indian Parrister feels that he is 
exactly in the same position as his English 
brother Barrister: there is absolutely no feeling 
of distinction of any kind whatever. 

31998. That is hardly a Service, is it? Such 
an elevated Service would hardly accept the baser 
feelings ?—-I look upon the Bombay Service as a 
corps d’ élite. 

31999, Look at the other Service; do you 
find an absence of this class feeling ?—Socially 
not, As far es the Service is concerned there is no 
such things as caste feeling, gud Service. 

82000, Q@ud Service. No distinction is 
made officially between a person wh» happens to 
be Indian by birth and English by birth in the 
Civil Service, is 16 ?—-It would |e so, because the 
method of recruitment is different. That would 
leave the stamp of some kind on those who are 
recruited by a different method. 

82001. The High Court is reeruited by several 
methods ?— That, as I said, is the Judicial Service. 
I make a distinction between the Judicial Service 
and the Executive Service. 

32002. In answer to question (8), do I under- 
stard that you found your cpinion upon the 
recommendation of the last Public Service Com- 
mission : have you framed your opinion upon their 
evidence? You say, “Those who have entered 
the Service have, I mean the Indians, performed 
their duties to the satisfaction of their superiors 
and have generally proved themselves efficient in 
the Service of the State. That was the opinion of 
the Public Service Cominission’”’. It is rather old 
evidence, is it not? Do you found your opinion 
upon that, or upon any other evidence ?—I have 
other evidence of what I personally know. I 
know personally about eight or nine Indian gentle- 
men, and every one of them to my mind is quite 
as gocd as any English Civilian I have ever known, 

382003. (Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
this language question, of course we all recognize 
that it is most desirable that the Indian Civilians 
should, so far as possible, be able to converse with 
the people in their language. I suppose when you 
said that the examinations in languages were really 
not of very much use as a test of a man’s ability to 
talk the language, you were referring to the De- 
partmenta]l Kxaminations ? — Yes. 

82004, Do you think that a man who has 
made a special study of a language and passed a 
high proficiency test, or some examination of that 
kind, generally speaking would be fairly well 
qualified to speak the Janguage?—I think he 
would. 

2605, You said in answer to one question 
that you thought that there were scarcely two 
men in the Eymbay service who could speak the 
language of he country adequately. Would it 
surprise youto hear that I bave the names of 
eight Civilians who have passed the high profi- 
ciency examination in various languages? For 
instance do you know Mr. Seddon ?—No, 

82006. Would it surprise you to hear that he 
passed the Persian Examination with Honours: 
and would it surprise you to hear that Mr. Wild 
passed Sanskrit with high proficiency, and that 
Mr. Rothfeld passed Persian with high proficiency, 
and that Mr. Wild also passed in Gujarati with 
high proficiency, and so on? Ido not want to go 
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through the whole list, I suppose you were not 
aware of these facts when you said that there 
were of more than two men in the Bombay 
service who could speak the language ?—I based 
my experience on the members of the service with 
whom I have come into contact. I have come in 
contact with a number of men during the last 
ten years in different capacities, and I have found 
only one man who could really speak the verna- 
cular: I am talking of the vernacular and not of 
Sanskrit or Persian, 

#2007. You would consider Marathi a Verna- 
cular ?— Yes. 

32008, And Gujarati ?—Yes. 

32009. You are simply speaking of your own 
personal experience ?—In my personal experience 
I have come across a number of them, and in 
that lot I have come across only one Civilian who 
could speak Gujarati fairly fluently and could 
carry on a conversation in that language, 

32010. Then the inference from the facts that 
these officers have passed these examinations with 
high proficiency, and so on, is that your experience 
really is not necessarily a very wide one on this 
matter ?==-I do not claim to have a very wide 
experience, 


32011. You are only speaking from a limited 


-experience ?-- Yes, 


32012. With regard to what you sail abou 


Indian Civilians only talking to rustics through 


their servants, have you ever spent any fairly long 
period with a Sub- Divisional Officer, for instance, 
during a six or seven months’ tour in the villages >— 
No, I have never followed them on their tours, 

32013. So that you are not speaking from a 
verywide experience in that case?—No, I do 
not claim to have very wide experience. 

32014, Have you seen Indian Civilians when 
engaged in famine work P=—-No, 

$2015. So that these assertions of the inability: 
on the part of Indian Civilians to talk to the 
people are not based upon very wide personal 
experience ?—Certainly not wide personal expe- 
rience. 

32016. With regard to what you said ahont 
your desire to get the best administrators, that, ag 
I understand, is your main object: you want to 
get the best administrators vou can for the 
country ? —Yes. 

82017. Do you think that an examination is 
quite the best test of a man’s capacity to make 
a good administrator in this country ?—I do not 
see why it ehould make any difference in this 
country. 

32018. I have various circumstances in my 
mind which I want to clear up upon this point, 
Let me put this definite question to you, Would 
a Hindu who had got a few more marks than an 
educated and influential Muhammadan make a more 
efficient administrator ina Muhammadan Distriot 
than a Muhammadan would ?—~As a matter of fact 
there is no such thing as a Muhammadan District. 
There may be Districts where there are a large 
number of Muhammadans but there is no such 
thing as a purely Muhammadan District. 

32019, I am not suggesting that every man, 
woman, and child in a particular district is a 
Muhammadan ; but are there not districts through- 
out the whole of India (you say you have 
travelled over the whole of the North of India 
and other parts of India) where the population is 
largely Muhammadan ?—Yes. 

32020. It has been represented to me the 
difficulties might ariee if you put a Hindu in charge 
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of a Muhammadan population. Do you think 
that a Hindu who had got a few more marks than 
an educated and influential Muhammadan would 
make a better and more efficient administrator 
when he was in charge of a population which was 
largely Muhammadan than a Mnhammadan gentle- 
man would do ?—-If 1 may say co with great respect 
that question involves more than one question. If 
you put first of all this question :—Supposing, a 
Muhammadan gets a few marks less than a Hindu, 
should he be passed over? my answer would be 
that he should be passed over certainly, because 
that is the test that I lay down, a comretitive 
test. Then you would say :—Although in principle 
the answer is certainly that he shoul be passed 
over, having regard to the fact that you may have 
a district where you have a majority of people 
who are Mussalmans, would ycu not therefore 
select a man who has got less marks, it may be 
very few, and who happens to be a Mussalman? I 
say in that case you will be doing the greatest 
injustice to that Hindu. 

32021. May I interrupt you? You are not 
answering my question. I was not asking you 
whether you would be doing a particular man an 
injustice. I want your opinion. Whick of those 
two men would make the best and most eflicient 
administrator under those circumstances ?—It- is 
not a question of better or worse. I do not see 
why a Hindu should not be in charge of a Dis- 
trict where the majority happens to be Mussal- 
mans. I know two Indian Civilians holding very 
‘high posts, and both of them are Hindus. I have 
been to that District, and I have never heard of 
any complaint against them. 

_ 820.2. So that your answer to my question 
is that under the circumstances I have suggested 

_ to you the Hindu would be entirely as satisfac- 
tory an officeras the Muhammadan?—Yes. It 
all depends upon the man, 

32023. When you say that, you are getting 
away from the purely Examination test P—I 
attach no importance to a man’s sect, 

82024. With regard to your Scheme for the 
recruitment of the Judicial Service, in answer toa 

‘ question which was put to you, you said that the 
Judicial was recruited from officers when they 
had proved failures on the Revenue side. That is 
rather an important statement. Could you tell 
me what your authority is?—TI have heard that. 
I cannot say anytbmg more than that. 

82025. Who have you heard it from ?—I have 
heard it from several people. If you want to 
know their names, I can give you them. 

32026, You have made a very definite state- 
ment there. It 1s rather a grave charge, it seems 
to me, and I want to know on what authority it 
is made ?-—TI say I have heard it from people. 

32027. We cannot attach much importance to 
ii as evidence ?—You may or may not. It is 
very o!ten said that people who are not successful 
in the Executive are very often put into the 
Judicial. 

8-028, But you have only heard that said: 
you cannot give us any real facts ?—I cannot say 
more than that I have heard it generally. 

32029, We are wanting facts for our evidence. 
You also say, “It has been proved that Civilians 
make unsatisfactory Judges” ?—Yes. 


82030. You said you would rather not go 
into details ; but I should be very grateful to you 
if you would go into details. For instance, you 
made some allusion to the number of cases which 
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go up to the High Court from Civilian District 
Judges, I should very much like to know if you 
can give us the numbers of those cases in parti-~ 
cular years, and also the proportion of those decisions 
which have been upheld in the higher Court, and 
the proportion of those decisions which have heen 
reversed ?—~You have only got to look at the Law 
Reports, and you will see. 


32081, I have not got a copy of the Law 
Reports with me. Do you hapyen to know what 
the figures are?—I have not numbered them up. 


32032. But I assume before you made that 
statement that you totalled them up?—No, [ 
have been in practice at the Bombay Bar for the 
last: fifteen years and I have had the honor of 
dealing with the judgments of District Judges 
from different parts of the Presidency. I know 
their work, because I have often appeared either to 
set aside their judgments or to support their 
judgments: and whenever I have appeared to 
support their judgments my task has been much 
more difficult than when I have appeared to upset 
their judgments, That is my experience during 
the last fifteen years. Further, during the last 
two years I have had the honor of appearing befure 
more than four District Judges in this Presidency 
in cases of very great importance. Those cases 
also’ came before the High Court on appeal. 
Remember, I do not blame the men, I blame the 
system. I say, having regard to the system that 


“you have, that it is impossible to get proper 


Judicial Officers. That is my point, 


32033. I understand that is your opinion 
The questior I asked you was whether you can 
supply me with the figures ?—I have had no time. 
T was only asked to give evidence on the 22nd of 
February. That is why I had no time. Other- 
wise I would give you all the figures. 


32084. Do you hold the opinion that the 
experience which an officer gains during his first 
few years on the Revenue side of the Service is of 
no value to him when he is subsequently mada a 
Judge ?—It may be, but very little. Our Barris- 
ter High Court Judges have had no experience of 
the Executive or the Revenue line. 


32035. We have had it represented to us by 
the Chief Justice of this Presidency that a man 
during bis S-rvice on the Revenue side gains a 
knowledge of the people and a knowledge of the 
working uf the Government, and he says that that 
is very useful to him when he becomes a District 
Judge ?—1 do nct know what experience the Chief 
Justice has on that point. 


82036. I am asking you whether you agree 
with his opinion?—I say it is of very minor 
importance. 

32037, He also told us in evidence that, 
generally speaking, Barristers are very ignorant of 
the machinery of Government in India, but that 
Indian Civilian Judges knew all about Government 
and that it was very important in these cases that 
they should have a knowledge of it. Do you 
agree, or do you disagree with that opinion ?—I 
fail to understand it. Asa Judieial Officer, I do 
not know what he has got to do with the way in 
which the Government is worked. 

32088. No doubt he has a great deal of 
administrative work. I am asking you whether 
you agree or disagree with the evidence of the 
Chief Justice ?—I do not agree if the Chief Justice 
has said that fora Judicial Officer it is essential 
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that he should have experience of how the Govern- 
ment is carried on. : 

32039. I suppose you agree that the opinion 
of the Chief Justice is one which ought to carry a 
certain amount of weight with a Commission of 
this kind ?—-That is for the Commission to decide. 


82040. You would not express an opinion 
upon this point ?—~No. 

$2041. With regard to this system of recruit- 
ment suggested by you, do you think that these 
posts, such as the post of District Judgeships, 
would prove sufficiently attractive to secure the 
best men from the Bar ?—Not the best men. The 
best men you will not get for a High Court Judge- 
ship: but certainly you will get competent men 
who will do justice to this office. 


32042, You think you would get a class of 
men who would certainly make better Judges than 
the Indian Civilian?—Yes, certainly, at the 
resent moment. I have not the slightest doubt 
im my mind about that, 


82043. This is a personal question, and perhaps 
you would rather not answer it. Is it a sort of 
position you woald consider attractive to yourself ? 
TI do not want to ask you to answer the question 
if you would rather not ?—I want to answer it, 
As a matter of fact, I would not care if the High 
Court Judgeship was offered to me to-day: So I 
am out of the question. 


32044. You told us in answer to question (60) 
that: yon think the pay of the Provincial Service is 
far too low ?—That is what strikes me. 


32015. You think there ought to be a general 
rise in the pay of the Provincial Civil Service ?—~ 
I think they ought to get more than they get now. 


32046. You are a member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, are you not ?— Yes. 


32047, We may assume, I suppose, that if 
the Government suggested a rise in pay for the 
Provincial Civil Service you would heartily support 
it on the Council?—As a matter of fact, I will 
tell you what my position on the Council now is if 
you would like me to do so. 


32018. (Mr. Heaton.) I understand when 
you say that the higher Civilians of the Judiciary 
are not giving satisfaction, that opinion is based 
upon your own experience ?—Yes, it is based upon 
my experience, 

32049. Do you know whether it is an opinion 
which is generally held?-—That is the opinion 
generally held by the Bar and the public, 


32050. How do you gather the opinion of the 
public ?—When I say the Bar and the public, I 
mean the educated public. 


32051. You gather it, I suppose, from con- 
versation with them ?—Yes ; and I have my own 
personal experience during my fifteen years’ 
work, - 

32052. You say you do not blame :them ?— 
No, I do not. 

32063. But you blame the system ?—Yes, 
I speak with great deference, and I do not wish 
to be disrespectful in any way. In my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the Bar in Bombay, the 
Civilian Judges (of course there are exceptions, 
and some very great exceptions) as @ rule are not 
at all satisfactory, especially when they sit on the 
Original Side. J have personal experience where 
District Judges do not understand the principles 
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of law as well as they ought to, having regard to 
the important posts which they occupy, ‘namely, 
those of District Judges and Sessions Judgeg. 
When they cannot get the right kind of training, 
it is obvious that there must be that state of 
things. 

82054, You do not attribute it in any way to 
the competitive examination being an insufficient 
test for men who are afterwards to become 
Judges?—No, The competitive test is nothing 
more than an ordinary man passing his B.A., and 
then becoming a Barrister. ‘The competitive test 
does not make him a lawyer; it is a test which 
shows, generally, a man who is above the ordinary 
ability and ordinary character. 

32055. There is no disadvantage about it P< 
None whatever. 

32056. At first sight, one might be led to 
suppose that there was from your own opinion ?—~ 
It is no disadvantage to get through the competis 
tive test. 

32057. Ifis a question of training ?—Yes, it 
is a question of training, A question was put to 
me by one of the members of the Commission who 
pointed out that there would b2 this difficulty in 
the ease of the Civil Service that you would be 
selecting men haphazard. You must remember 
that-in order to get men who have Judicial minds, 


or who make efficient Judicial officers, certain 


qualities are necessary, and they may, or may not, 
be found in the man although he may have passed 
his competitive examination. Therefore, if you 
select from the Civil Service you will be selecting 
them, to a certain extent, haphazard: and they 
may not be successful as Judicial Otticers. Where- 
as, if you get them from members of the Bar 
there is great safety, because you know, asa matter 
of fact, that you are selecting men who haye 
proved successful, or male their mark actually at 
the Bar in that line. To that extent the Bar 
would be a better field to recruit from than the 
Civil Service, 

82053, Do you think that any man who had 
made his mark at the Bar would accept even a 
a District Judgeship?—No, if he was at the top. 
But supposing he was a man getting work, and 
getting on, ifa District Judgeship was offered to 
him, I think he would accept it. ‘There are many, 
I think, who would. 

32059, I suppose you have not had time to 
think out any scheme because recruiting in the 
Judicial Service, at any rate as it exists now, from 
the Bar, means that you would have to fill a lot 
of Assistant) Judgeships as well as Judgeships, 
otherwise you block the promotion of Assistant 
Judges to a hopeless extent ?—That is so. 

32030. So that, presumably, it would involve 
men taking appointments which were not well 
paid in the hope of getting the higher appoint- 
ments afterwards. Would that be likely to attract 
men who had in any way made their mark at the 
Bar ?—When [ said “ made their mark,” I did not 
mean that they were at the top of the profession; 
IT meant that they were showing signs of success 
at that period, which isa very critical one in the 
career of a member of the Bar. I think there are 
several people who would take up an appointment, 
such as an Assistant Judgeship, beginning at 
Rs. 500 with the prospect of getting into higher 
posts in the Judicial lina, He might become a 
Disteicth Judge or a High Court Judge, witha 
pension and so on; and therefore at that stage of 
their career #t mizht tznpt many men. 
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. 82061, You think at that stage of their career 
they would have displayed efficiency which would 
show them to possess the qualities you desire ?— 
Five years is not atest. Ifaman does not show 
‘any signs in five years you might as well put him 
on one side, although there have heen exceptions 
to that rule. 
- 82062, I gather that you look fcrward to the 
time when with a very largely increased number 
of Indians in the Civil Service, you will have an 
equally efficient administration, perhaps more 
efficient ?—It might be more efficient. I cannot 
say that at present. 
- $2063, But at any rate you would hope that 
it would be at least cqually efficient ?—I should 
sertainly think it would be equally efficient. 


82064. Supposing, fer instance, you carry 
your imaginaticn to that extent: supposing two- 
thirds of all the cuperior appcintments wee held 
by Indians, do you think that the character of the 
Administration would change? I am not using 
the word in any injuricus sense, I mean you would 
have an Acministration which was guided by 
Indian ideas aud Indian methode, would you not. 
There would be a change?—When we reached 
that stage, namely, two-thirds of Indians and one- 
third English people, I do not think there would 
be any possibility of the Administration going 
back to old methods. I feel that it will advance 
along with the new methods, along with the 
nations of the world. Those days of the pre- British 
time have gone. 

82065, You think there would be no serious 
chance of a reversion to that type ?—I do. not 
think there would be any chance of retrogression, 
or set-back, 

32066, (Ur. Bhadbhade.) In answer to 
question (39) you say, “ Subordinate Judicial posts 


should be filled by High Court Pleaders of not less 
than five years’ standing. There is ample field for 
selection amongst this class.” I suppose you 
indicate one of the fields of recruitment to this 
branch. You do not circumecribe the field. Is 
that correct ?~Yes. I say, “ High Court Pleaders 
of not less than five years’ standing. There ia 
ample field for selection among this class.’’ 


32067. Do you say that that should be the 
only field of recruitment, or that it is only one 
alternative ? Would a distinguished Pleader from 
the mufassal be eligible ?—No ; my idea is that it 
should be confined to High Court Pleaders, 


32068. Pleaders of below five years’ standing 
may be briefless?—-The High Court Pleaders 
practise all over the place. ‘lhey not only practise 
in the High Comt but they practise in the 
mufassa], in the Small Courts and Police Courts. 


32069, I am not confining it to the High 
Court Bar. You mean Pleaders in the mufaseal ? 
— Yes. 

32070. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques- 


tion (60) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
have expressed an opinion that the rates of pay 
of the Provincial Civil Service are much too low ? 
Yes, 

82071. Inthe case of Deputy Collectors the 
minimum pay is Rs. 300 and the maximum pay 
Rs, 800 ?——Yes. 


32072, There is an upper division and a lower 
division of the Executive Branch; the minimum 
pay is Rs, 150 and the maximum pay is Rs. 250, 
You would raise these two minimums ?—I have 
not thought over as to what increase should be 
made; but Lam certainly of opinion that some 
reasonable increase ought to be made, 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Guutam MAnomEeD Buuren, Esq., Zamindér, Bar.-at-Law. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


32073 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?>—The present 
system is unfair to the Natives of India. It has 
practically shut the door to a free admission of 
Indians. Only a very select and timited number 
have been able to get in the Civil Service through 
this system. For only an infinitesimal number 
of the Natives of India can afford the considerable 
expense and speculative outlay involved in the trip 
to England. The system 1s unsatisfactory in 
principle, as it fails to do due justice to the 
legitimate claims of the people of India to a proper 
share in the highest branches of the administration 
of the country. 


: 82674 (Zz). In what respecte, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you evggest?—Coming to 
matters cf detail, I may say that the examination 
itself is of such a nature as to afford the least 
facilities to the Natives of India. ‘The syllabus 
is defective, and manifestly unfair to Indian 
candidates, as it fails to afford them equal chances 
of euccess with Englich aspirants. Subjects relat~ 
ing to Iidia, with which Indians are as well 


acquainted and which are as much in their line as 
similar subjects relating to Europe are familiar to 
English candidates, are conspicuous by their 
absence. Thus there is no Indian Vernacular, no 
Indian History, no Hindu Law, no Muhammadan 
Law, no Indian Philosophy. Also, a smaller 
number of marks are allotted to the Kastern 
Classics, Sansknt and Arabic, than those allotted 
to the Western Classics, Greek and Latin, 

The alteration, I would suggest, is the introduc- 
tion of the above subjects relating to India in the 
syllabus of subjects for the examination. This ig 
all the more necessary as India is to be the arena 
of the future labours of the members of the 
service. 


32075 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of ‘“ Natives of India” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—The present 
system is quite unsuitable to the Natives of India, 
I would recommend the holding of an examination 
in India identical and simultaneous with the Civil 
Service examivation held in Hagland, 

32076 (4). Do you consider that the combina 
tion cf the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil fervice is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests? Please give ‘ 
your reasons ?— Such a combination is not to the 
advantage of Indian interests. I would, therefore, 
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recommend that the Indian Civil Service be kept 
apart from the other kindred services. By this 
means, the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service could be specialized with particular re- 
ference to the needs and requirements of India. 

32077 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I 
would propose the holding of an identical and 
simultaneous Civil Service examination in India. 
The competitors both in England ard in India 
should ke finally classified in one list according to 
merit. 

82078 (6). In articular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examirations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-korn subjects cf His 
Majesty ?—I would strongly advccate the 
institution of such a system, as tending to ersure 
a general freedom and openness of admission 
to all comers. Such a system would be equally 
fair to both the European and the Indian 
element. 

82079 (7). What would be yovr opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate eszamina- 
tions in each province or group of provinces in 
India? If you favour such a scheme, what 
proportion do you recommend ?—After the system 
of simultaneous Civil Service examinations held 
in England and in India, the system of filling a 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian 
Civil Service cadre by Natives of India, recruited 
by means of a separate examination in India, 
would be the next best. The proportion I would 
recommend is 50 percent. I may add, however; 
that nothing would be more conformable te the 
wishes of the Natives of India than the system 
of simultaneous examinations. It is only in the 
unfortunate event of this system not being 
adopted that the other system of recruitment 
mentioned above would be accepted by them. 

32080 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment «f the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India do you consi- 
der that “Natives of India” should still be 
eligible for appointment in England ?-—Certainly. 
If Englishmen are eligible for appointment in 
Tndia, there is no reason, in justice or expediency, 
why Natives of India should not as well be eligible 
for appointment in Envland. 

82081 (10). Would you regard any system 
of selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “ Natives of India,” as 
being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
present system of promoting to listed posts officers 
of the trovincial Civil Service? If the former, 
what alteration, ifany, would you recommend in 
the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?-—I do not approve of the system of listed 
posts. I would recommend that certain higher 
posts be exclusively reserved to the Provincial 
Civil Service, on a more extensive scale. 


82082 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If 50, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—Successful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination 
desirous of joining the Judicial Department of 
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the service should be asked to declare their 
intention. They should then be made to undergo 
a special course of training in Law, and 
particularly Indian Law. After this, they should 
be subjected to a special test in Law and 
particularly Indian Law. The above training 
should be undergone by them in addition to the 
course of probationary instruction usually 
prescribed. Lastly, once having entered the 
Judicial Branch they should be permanently 
retained in it forthe whole of their service. In 
this connection, [ would incidentally recommend 
that half the number of posts in the higher 
branches of the Judicial Department should be 
fild by members of the Bar. 

32088 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1870 (83 Vict. ¢c. 3), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of whether 
such persons are of unmixed Indian descent, or 
of mixed Furopean and Indian descent, or of 
unmixed European descent? If not, state fully 
any proposals that you wish to make in regard | 
to this matter?—I am not satisfied with the 
present definition. The term should not include 
a person of unmixed European descent, Such a 
person neither considers himself, nor is considered 
by others, a Native c£ India. 


32084 (13). If the system of recruitment 
by open competitive examination in England 
is retaired, state the age-limits that you 
recommend for candidates at such examination, 
giving your reasons ?—The present age-limite are, 
in my opinion, too low, and should be raised to 
23+ 25 years. A low age limit only puts a pre- 
mium on immaturity, or, at the best, a forced 
and premature development of mind. Maturer 
talent is at a great discount at present. 

82085 (14). What in your opinion is the mos 
suitable age at which Junior Civilians recruited in» 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?-—Above 25 years, 


32086 (15). What age limits for the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best suit 
candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differen- 
tiation between the age limits for Natives of 
India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—In my opiniun, higher age limits 
than those obtaining at present are necessary, 
particularly for Indians. Forthe people of India 
generally undergo a several years’ course of in- 
struction in their own vernaculars and religious sub« 
jects before commencing their English education, 
the completion of which-.is considerably delayed 
in consequence. Hence I would suggest the 
raising of the age limits to 28—2z5, especially for 
Indian candidates. However, if the age limits 
are generally raised, as I have suggested, for all 
candidates, the purposes of the Indian students 
would be sulficiently served. 

$2087 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorized syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—-The syllabus should  inciude 
subjects appertaining to India, as India will be 
the future field of the labours of the service. 
Thus, some Indian Vernacular, Indian Histury, 
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‘Hindu Law, Muhammadan Law, Indian Philosophy 
‘should be introduced. Also, an equal number of 
marks should be allotted to the Eastern Classics 
-as those allotted to the Western Classics. I would 
also suggest that Persian may be introduced as an 
“Oriental Classic. 

82088 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
fngland desirable between candidates who are 
‘Natives of India and other candidates? I£ so, 
state them and give reasons ?—~No differentiation 
is necessary, if the above subjects relating to 
India are included in the syllabus, 

82089 (19). Do you considerthat a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration? If so, to what proportion 
- of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of Tadia 
‘might under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—-No. No such reservation is necessary 
or desirable. There is no reason of necessity 
for this course, as the requisite qualifications for 
‘the highest offices can be found among the 
Natives of India. Nor is there any reason of 
true and just policy, for the less there is of 
reservation and monopoly and the more of free- 
dom and openness of admission, the better it will 
‘be for all parties concerned, including even» the 
Government of the country. Besides, the. reser- 
vation of appointments on the basis of race would 
be contrary to the terms of the Statute of 1833, 
to the Proclamation of 1858, and the spirit and 
traditions of British Statesmanship regarding 
India for over half a century. 

32090 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
_ factory in principle the present system» under 
_ which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 
medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—No, I am not at all satisfied with the 
present system, as it fails to secure a fair or 
adequate admission of the Indian element in the 
Civil Service. 

32091 421). Do you consider that the old 
_ system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ”’ 
‘ under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, and 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—No, it wasa bad system, as there 
was xo test to ensure efficiency. It should not by 
any means be revived. 

_ 82092 (22). If thesystem of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never existed 
_in your Province, would you advise its reintroduc- 
tion or introduction, as the case may be, and if 
the sytstem should be introduced or re-introduced, 
to what extent, in your opinion, should it be 
adopted ?——-The system has once been in force in 
Sind, and now no longer exists. I would not 
rezommend its revival. The military bent and 
habit of mind, and military training and education 
are not adaptable to the conditions and vequire= 
ments of Civil administration. 

32093 (23). Do you consider that sucha system 
should be restrieted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of selected 
officers, from other Indian services ?’——No, Recruit- 
ment to the Civil Service of the country should 
not be made from any other service either, as the 
necessary qualifications, habits of mind, training, 
education and experience will be wanting. 
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32094 (24). What is your opinion of the system 
by which certain posts, ordinarily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, are declared to be posts 
(ordinarily termed listed posts) to which members 
of the Provincial Civil Service can properly be 
appointed ?—I am against the system of listed 
posts. I would advocate instead the exclusive 
reservation of some of the higher posts in the 
administration on a more extensive scale to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service. 

32095 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service?—I am 
against this system of listed posts in toto. I would 
recommend instead the exclusive reservation of 
some of the higher posts in the Public Service on 
a larger scale to the Provincial Civil Service. 

32096 (27). Is the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—~As I am against the system 
of listed posts altogether, it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. I would however suggest, 
instead of this system, the reservation of some of 
the higher posts in the Publie Service, to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

32097 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited fur the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being adwitted to the Service ? 
-—Yes,a period of probation is necessary to ensure 
working efficiency. 

32098 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ? - Two 


years. The course of study already prescribed may 


be retained. But Hindustani and Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law should be made compulsory, 
instead of being optional, as at present, 

$209) (31). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary besween the coarse of study for 
probationers who are Natives of India and the 
course prescribed for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
arrangements that you recommend ?—According to 
the present system, no differentiation appears to 
be necessary. 

32100 (82). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioner’s course of instruction could best be spert in 
England or in India? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty 7—The 
course of instruction for Huropean probatiouers 
would best be spent in India. This would provide 
the necessary point of contact with the subjcts 
studied. The course of instruction for Indian 
probationers would best be spent in England to 
provide Indians with the necessary knowledge 
regarding English life, manners and institations. 

82101 (33). Doyou think it dusirable to start 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil Service 
and possibly of other Indian Services recruited in 
England ?—Yes, it is very desirable, for matters 
and subjects Indian can best be taught, learnt and 
realized in India. 

32102 (34). Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training “of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 


‘two years of service at some suitable centre ?—No, 


There should be one Central College: unde: the 
control and management of the Government of 
India. 
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32108 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?— 
The present arrangements are unsatisfactory. I 
would suggest that Junior Executive Officers 
should be made to acquire practical knowledge 
and experience of executive and administrative 
work in the office of the Mukhtyarkar for a year, 
prior to their being given charge of any substantive 
appointment. Junior Judicial Officers should be 
made to acquire a practical knowledge of legal 
work in the Court of the Subordinate Judge for 
a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive Judicial appointment. 

82104 (86). Do. you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages, 
and if not, how could this best be remedied ?—- 
There never has been any substantial and practical 
proficiency in the knowledge of Indian languages 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil Service. 
The examinations held are much too theoretical in 
their nature. Besides, all further touch with the 
language is lost or abandoned after the examinae 
tion has once been passed. No practical acquaintance 
with the language is cultivated or maintained. At 
least one remedy that suggests itself is to make 
the examination a more practical test, 

82105 (87). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profi- 
siency in the knowledge of Jaw of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between recom- 
mendations applicable to all officers and to officera 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?—Suecessful 
candidates at the Civil Service examination desirous 
of joining the Judicial Department of the service 
should be asked to declare their intention. They 
should then be made to undergo a special course of 
training in Law, and particularly Indian Law. 
After this, they should be subjected to a special 
test in Law and particularly Indian Law. ‘he 
above training should be undergone by them in 
addition to the course of probationary instruction 
usually prescribed. Lastly, once having entered 
the Jaiicial Branch they should be permanently 
retained in it for the whole of their service. 

32106 (88). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in Lndia for officers selected 
for the Judicial Branch ?—No special course of 
study in Law in India will be necessary, if such 
oflicers have undergone a special course of training 
and a special examination in law during their 

robation, as { havealready suggested, 

32107 (33). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India for 
officers selected for the Judicial Branch? If go, 
please give details ?—Yes. Junior Judicial Officers 
should be made to acquire a practical knowledge of 
legal work in the Court of tue Subordinate Judge 
for a year, prior to their being put in charge of any 
substantive Judicial appointment, 

32108 (40). Is any differentiation desirable ia a 
system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty? If so, please state the special 


atrangements that you recommend ?—No differen- - 
tiation is desirable. 2 

32109 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment in 
India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, or 
supplementary to, the system of reeruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?—The probation and training should be 
& course of 2 years spent in England. 

82110 (42). Is any differentiation necessary mn 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of | 
India ag between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed Huropean and Indian descent, and 
of unmixed European descent? If so, please state 
your proposals ?—-No differentiation is necessary. 

382111 (43). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to the 
probation and training of members of the Indian 
Civil Service which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—All my sug- 
gestions on this subject are contained in, my 
previous answers. 

32112 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, eligi- 
bility for which depends on nationality or domicile, 
should te abolished, and if so, under what 
conditions? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restricted to futare 
entrants ?—The exchange compensation allowance 
should be abolished. The abolition should oaly be 
prospective. If so, no conditions are necessary. 

32113 (46). If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries, 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of the 
service who now draw no exchange compensation 
allowance ?—I would not recommend, for the 
abolition of the exchange compensation allowanee, 
compensation in the form of increased salaries. 
It should be abolition without any compensation 
or increase of salary. There will be no grievance, 
as the abolition is only to affect future entrants. 
Those already in receipt of an exchange compen- 
sation allowance may continue to receive it. 

32114 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services hlding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the 
pay drawn in the same posts by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates do you 
suggest for the various grades of the service ?— 
This arrangement is unfair, All these various 
officers hold the same posts and do the same work, 
andit is but fair that they should be paid the 
same. For there is a question of dignity and 
prestige involved in ths question of salary. I 
would recommend one uniform salary for posts 


irrespective of the officers by whom they are held. 


Written Answers relating to the Provincial’ 
Civil Service, 


32115 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th 
‘August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as “Appendix A, 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their: alteration ?—. 
If the system of simultaneous Civil Service 
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examinations, or the system of recruiting a fixed 

roportion of Indians by an examination in India, 
is adopted, I would advocate the abolition of the 
Provincial Civil Service altogether. But if it is 
to be retained, an examination test should be 
substituted for the present system of nomination. 
The choice of members should ordinarily be con- 
fined to residents of the Province, whenever the 
requisite local talent is available. This will secure, 
in the members of the Service, proper acquaint- 
ance with the local vernacular, habits, eustoms and 
conditions. The due communal representation of 
the different communities can be had at the 
eXamination in proportion to their numerical 
strength. If the interests of efficiency require 
importation from outside the Province, it may 
he necessary to make such, 

32116 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your Province suitable, or have you any recom- 
mendations to make for their alteration ?—No, 
for the reasons given in my last answer. My 
recemmendations are also contained in my last 
answer. 

82117 (53). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—Yes. Recruitment should ordinarily 
be restricted to residents of the Province. | But. it 
May be necessary to make importation from 
outside the Province whenever the interests of 
efficiency require it. In this connection, I would 
observe that parts of the Presidency that differ 
materially in language, habits, customs and 
conditions (such as Sind, for instance, from the 
rest of the Presidency), should be considered 
separate Provinces for the above purpose. 

32118 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ?—No. This is desirable. The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for the Service which I have 
suggested according to their numerical strength, 

32119 (55), Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend ?—The exist- 
ing arrangements are not satisfactory, Members 
of the Provincial Civil Service should be made 
to acquire practical knowledge and experience of 
executive aud administrative work in the cffice of 
the Mukityarkar, Deputy Collector and the 
Assistant Collecter for a year or more. 

82120 (56). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades of 
your Provincial Civil Service are satisfactory ? 
If not, please state your views ?——The numbers are 
not satisfactory. In some grades the numbers 
are too small, and in others they are too large. 
The numbers of officers in the various grades 
should be more equally divided in all the grades. 

$2121 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the executive and judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Is any change desirable, and if so, in what 
direction ?—There is no differentiation at present. 
A change is very desirable. I would advocate the 
complete severance of the Judicial from the 
Executive. The appointments to the Judicial and 
the Executive should be made separately. 
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32122 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “ the Provincial Civil Service?” If 
not, what would you suggest ’—I am indifferent: 
T see no reason why the present designation should 
not be kept. 


32123 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of 
your Province adequate to secure the desired 
qualifications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend?—No. I 
would suggest that Deputy Collector’s grades be 
reduced from six to four. “As regards pay, I would 
propose a starting pay of Rs. 400 rising by 
Rs, 200 to Rs. 1,000. In the case of Subordinate 
Judges also I will recommend the same pay. 


32124 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately at 
the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the same 
posts by members of the Indian Civil Service? If 
not, what rates do you suggest for the varicus 
appointments ?-—I do not. These various officers 
hold the same posts and do the same work, and it 
is but fair that they should be paid the same. 
There is a question of dignity and prestige involved 
in the question of salary. 


32125 (62). Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service ? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the Kuropean and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—I would propcse that accumulations of 
leave for the Provinciat Civil Service be allowed to 
the extent of 12 months. 


32126 (63). Are you satisfed with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on, 
what grounds ?—I am not quite satisfied with it, 
I would suggest that the compulsory retirement 
age be reduced from 55 to 50. In this connection 
I would also suggest that the system of granting 
extensions in service be abolished. : 


$2127 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? Tf 
not, please state what alternative organisation you 
consider desirable, and explain fully your views, 
making any suggestions that appear to you to be 
suitable ?—I am not satisfied with the existing 
organization of the Provincial Service. It haa 
operated as a bar, in many cases, to the advance- 
ment of Indians to the higher appointments, 
Again, the Judicial Department of the Service- 
compares unfavourably with the Executive Branch, 
regarding pay, promotion and prospects, 


82128 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the lrovincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questicns ? 
It so, please explain them.—Yes, They are the 
following: (i) The compulsory retirement age 
should be reduced from 55 to 50. (ii) ‘The system 
ot granting extensions in service should be abolish- 
ed, (iii) Travelling allowance in the case of 
members of tlie Provincial Civil Service holding 
listed posts should be the same as those allowed to- 
members of the Indian Civil Service, (iv) Ist 
class travellng charges by rail shvuld be allowed 
to members of the Provincial Civil Service, (v) 
After a service of 20 years, the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service may retire on Medical. 
Certificate. But after a service of 25 years they” 
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may retire without Medical Certificate. (vi) The 
system of Attached Deputy Collectors should be 
done away with. (vii) The posts of the Resident 


+ 


Magistrates be amalgamated with the Subordinate 
Judges and be made subordinate to the various 


High Courts. 


Mr. Guubam Mauomep Buvurert, called and examined. 


32129, (Chatrman.) You are the representa- 
tive of the Sind Zamindérs ?—~Yes. 

32130. You are in favour of 
examinations ?—Yes, I am. 

32181. And you are against fixing a minimum 
proportion of Europeans for employment in the 
highest posts ?—Yes. 

82182, Do you consider that there should be 
a preponderance of Europeans in the administra- 
tion ?—At present there will be, and ought to be. 

82138, Are you in favour of it?—Yes, at 
present. 


82134. You are not prepared to fix any reserve 
to ensure that?—I do not think it necessary, 
because I do not think that Indians will reach 
that limit in the next generation, but I would do 
so when the contingency arises. 

32135. In default of simultaneous examinations 
you would recommend a separate examination in 
India for the recruitment of 50 per cent. of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 


32136. Would this examination be one for all 
India, or would you make it Provincial ?—I would 
prefer it to be for the whole of India, because I 
want these successful candidates to be listed again 
on the same list with the Indian Civil Serviee 
members at home. 

321387. Would it be an open examination, or 
would it be an examination combined , with 
nomination ?—-I am in favour of it being an open 
examination—open to the whole of India. 


32138. Do you suggest that the successful 
candidate should pass his probationary period in 
England ?— Yes. 

$2139. Howlong do you suggest?—One to 
two years, 

82140. Ata University ?—Yes, at a Univer- 
sity with the Indian Civil Service men. ee 

32141. You do not approve of the system of 
listed posts ?—No, not as it is. 

32142. You recommend that certain higher 
posts should be exclusively reserved for the Provin- 
cial Civil Service?—Yes. I would have those posts 
merged into the Provincial Civil Service. 

82148, Would you give the same rate of 
salary to these officers as to officers of the Indian 
Civil Service ?—Yes, I would give them the same 


simultaneous 


ay. 
: 32144. What difference would there be between 
these posts under your scheme and under the 
listed posts scheme?—At present they are only 
open to Provincial men, but under my scheme they 
will be altogether merged into the Provincial Civil 
Service, and the Provincial Civil Service will claim 
them as a right. 

82145, What advantage do you see in that ?-— 
At present, the posts are thought to be of the Civil 
Service cadre and they might be filled at any time 
by Civil Service men, but will be now merged 
into the Provincial Service and reserved for them. 

$2146. What proportion of posts from the 
Executive and the Judicial branches would you 
merge into the Provincial Service under your 
scheme ?—I believe it is 6 per cent, at present. I 
would make it something about 10 or 15 per cent. 
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32147, How many would you give to the 
Judicial and how many to the Executive ?—I 
believe half and half. 

32148. In addition to that you recommend — 
that 50 per cent. of the posts in the higher branches 
of the Judiciary should be filled by members of 
the Bar ?—I would have a certain percentage from 
the Judiciary and a certain percentage from the 
independent Bar, and a certain percentage from. 
the Provincial Civil Service itself. 

82149. Youare going to take away the present 
listed posts, put them into the Provincial Civil 
Service and then reeruit for the Bench from the 
three sources you mentioned ?-—Yes. 

32150. That would make a considerable inroad 
on the European element in the Administration ? 
—It would to a great extent. 

32151. To the extent of something consider- 
ably over three-quarters of the Judiciary ? —I will 
put it at one-half at least, if not more. 

32152. You say you would have the proba- 
tionary period spent by Indians in England, and 
by Europeans in India ?—Yes. 

32158. You also suggest the possibility of the 
establishment of a special Institution in India ?— 
Yes, I do, a college in India, 

32154. Where would you like to see it ?—In 
some central place, some big town. 

82155, That would be exclusively for 
Europeans ?—Yes, in both cases. If simultaneous 
examinations are held then Indians would have to 
go there, and if separate examinations are granted 
then the Indian students will go to England for 
probation, while Hnglish candidates will come 
here. 

32158. Would you give them training under 
European or Indian officers ?—Both. 

32157. You suggest that bifurcation between 
the Executive and the Judicial should take place 
immediately after the examination ?—Yes. 

32158. Do you not think that a period of 
years spent in the general line is profitable to an 
officer prior to his entering the Judicial Branch ?— 
It has some advantages, but, at the same time, it 
has some disadvantages. By being an Executive 
officer for some time he learns to deal with matters 
from an Executive point of view. When he 
comes to the Judiciary he cannot shake that off 
for some time. 

32159. You would like to see an officer decide 
on the Judicial Branch directly after the examina~ 
tion and after a certain period of probation largely 
occupied in legal training he would then commence 
in one of the subordinate posts in the Judiciary and 
work his way up ?—-Yes. 

$2160, Yousay thatif a simultaneous examina- 
tion, or separate examination, were introduced, 
you would abolish the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

. 82161. What would you put in its place?— 
At the present the Provincial Service is divided 
into two parts, the upper and lower Provincial 
Service. Of course, the lower Provincial Service 
in the case of Mémlatdd&rs and the Mukhtiydérs 
will have that; but Deputy Collectors and 
the Subordinate Judges who form the highest 
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Court of the Provincial Civil Service—I would 
abolish that and recruit those two Services either by 


separate examination or by simultaneous examina~ . 


tion, as I propose. 

32162. You mean that the higher branch of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be merged into 
the Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

82168, And all who entered that would have 
to go through the ordinary examination ?—Yes. 


82164. What is the particular advantage 
of that proposal?—At present, the Deputy 
Collectors and the Subordinate Judges who form 
the higher grade of the Provincial Civil Service are 
kept on a separate list. According to my scheme 
they will be merged in the Civil Service. There 
will be more competent men who will come 
through the open door of competition. That is the 
advantage, I think. You will have more Indians 
in the Civil Service by having this method without 
having to reduce the number of Europeans. 


82165. I think you suggested that under a 
system of simultaneous examinations very few 
Indians would get in in the carly days ?—Exactly, 


82166. If you take half the Provincial Civil 
Service and merge it into the Indiun Civil Service 
and ask each of the candidates to go through this 
examination, is that going to increase the Indian 
element ?—It would not; but I think I would 
have it'as a principle, because by competition you 
will have better men, and by and by as you go on, 
after a generation, say after 20 or 25 years, you 
will have a great number of people coming in. 


82167. You think that, at any rate, for the 
next few years, there would be a very appreciable 
‘decrease in the Indian element in the Service ?— 
Certainly, 

32168. You are prepared to see that ?—Yes, I 
‘do not mind that. 

32169. Do you think that there would be any 
difficulty about promotion under your scheme? Do 
you not think that there might be a danger of 
even greater stagnation with regard to promotion 
than there is at present ?—I do not think go. 


$2170, Will you not be enlarging the number 
of inferior posts in the Service necessitating a long 
wait for officers at a comparatively low salary ? 
Have you thought of it from that point of view ? 
—No, I have not. 

32171. In your answer to question (62) you 
recommend that accumulations of Jeave for the 
Provincial Civil Service should be allowed up to 
‘twelve months ?—Yes. 

82172. ‘Will not that mean a very long interval 
‘between the leave of each officer ?—It will, At 
present the officer can accumulate only up to three 
‘months. That is quite unfair to him, 

82173. It means that he can go for several 
years without taking any leave at all. Do you 
think that that would be good for the Service as 
-apart from the good of the officer ?—I do not see 
any harm in it. 

“32174, (Lord Ronaldshay.) Your suggestion 
to merge the higher posts in the Provincial Civil 
‘Service with the Indian Civil Service would also, 
I suppose, involve considerable additional expend- 
iture, would it not ?—It would. 

32175. Because, you would have to raise the 
Pay. of the existing Provincial Civil Service posts ? 
— Yes. 

82176. I understand that this suggestion of 
yours depends upon the acceptance or not of a 


system of simultaneons examination, or a system 
of separate examination in this country ?~Yes. 

32177, In addition to your suggestion for 
simultaneous examination, you also suggest raising 
the age limit especially for the Indian candidates 
do you not ?—Yes, I do. 

32178, And you also suggest an alteration in 
the Syllabus of the examination in order to suit 
the Indian candidates better ?—Yes. 


82179. And in addition to that, again, you 
suggest that half the posts in the higher Judicial 
Service should be recruited from the Bar out here ? 
—Not exactly one half, but one-third to one half, 
a considerable number. 


32180. What occurs to me is this, that all 
those changes taken together will make a very 
large alteration in the existing system. J want to 
ask you whether you have considered that if such 
a large alteration is made in favour of the Indian 
element, you would still attract the best type of 
European to the Service? Do you think that that 
would be so ?—From my scheme under which you 
get people from the Bar it is not exclusively bring- 
ing in Indians. You may have Europeans from 
the Bar too. 

82181. But, would it exclude the Indian 
Civilian? I am only talking now about the re- 
cruitment for the Indian Civil Service ?—I say 
you may have a certain percentage of Indian 
Civilians in it, Ido not mind that. You recruit 
a certain proportion of your Judiciary from the 
Indian Civil Service, and a certain percentage 
from the Bar, and so forth. 

32182. You have been to England, have you 
not Yea. 

82183. And you know something of the con. 
ditions in England ?—Yes, . 

82184, Do you think if all these changes 
whick you suggest in favour of Indians are 
brought about, the Service will still be sufficiently 
attractive to secure to it the best type of European 
administrators ?—At present there will be very 
few Indians coming in. I cannot say what you 
will have after a generation, say after twenty 
years or 80. : 

32185. You have no fears on that point ?—No. 

32186. In answer to question (68) of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions you say: “J 
would suggest that the compulsory retirement age 
should be reduced from 56 to 50” ?—Yes, 

32187. You also suggest that the system of 
Se in the Service should be abolished ?— 

es. 

32188, I suppose that would entail a con- 
siderable addition to the non-effective charges, 
would it not ?—Yes, it would. 

82189. Do you think that that is a serious 
argument against your suggestion ?—No, I do no 
think it is a serious argument against my 
suggestion. This question has been considered for 
a long time by the people concerned in the Service, 
and I think the unanimous opinion so far is that 
it should be so. 

32190. If we were to make recommendations of 
this kind, do you think there would be an outcry 
in this country that we were making extravagant 
recommendations ?—No ; on the contrary people 
would thank you for it. 

32191. (Ser Theodore Morison.) You are much 
interested in education in Sind, I believe ?—Yeg, 

32192, I understand that Sind is educationally 
backward ?-—~Yes, very indeed. 
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$2193. I suppose that that is particularly true 
of the Muhaminadan Zamindars in Sind ?—~Yes, 

82194. To what extent do the views you have 
expressed represent the opinions of the Muham- 
madan Zamindérs in Sind ?—As a matter of fact, 
the Sind Zaminddrs, most of them, 99 per cent., 
are ignorant and do not know about these things, 
and have no opinion to offer ; but since they have 
seen Indian officers working as District officers 
they think that the Indian officer is far betiter for 
them. That is the general view about simultane- 
_ous examinations. These other thing they do 
not understand. Those who are educated are 
certainly of this opinion. 

$2195. (Mr. Chaubal.) In answer to question 
(57) you say : “There is no differentiation at pre- 
sent. A changeis very desirable”, Is that answer 
given from practical experience of what you see in 
your district, or is it simply a theoretical opinion ? 
—Itis from my experience. As a Zamindar 
I have a good deal of experience about these 
matters, 

82196. (Mr. Macdonald.) You are a Zamindér 
of Sind ?—Yes, 

32197. As such do you come into touch with 
District officers ?—Yes, I do a great deal. 

82198. A great many questions have been put 
regarding how far they have been in touch with 
the ryots and cultivators. Could you tell us what 
happens when a District officer comas into camp 
in your district ?—Asa matter of fact, the Digs 
trict officer, when he comes into camp, does nof 
come into touch with the people, except cartain 
privileged people who get those privileges through 
the subordinates. Beyond these people, nobody 
comes in touch with him. 

32199, Is there no general contact between 
the two ?—None whatever. The system in Sind 
is that a man, whatever may be his position and 
wealth, is not allowed to sit on a chair before the 
Collector or the Assistant Collector, unless he 
gets a purwana, and is listed as a chair-holder, 
That privilege you can only get by being in the 
good books of the Police and the subordinates. 
Those chair-holders are the only paople whom the 
Collector meets. 

32200. Do you say that our Collectors have 
a sufficient command of the language of the people 
to get into direct contact with them 7—There are 
some who certainly have; but there are others who 
certainly have not. ‘They can only speak a very 
few words, and those very imperfectly. 

32201. How can aman who does not under- 
stand the language do his work? What means 
does he take ?—He does it through his clerk, who 
can interpret. 

$2202. He uses an interpreter, just as I should 
have to do ?-—Yes. 

- 82203. Whenincamp do you come into contast 
with him as a Magistrate ?—Yes. 

$2204. Do you know how he does his Magis- 
terial duties ?—A Collector is a District Magis- 
trate : he does appellate work mostly, 

32205. Is that done in camp?—Yes, some- 
times. 

82206. Do the witnesses and pleaders in con- 
nection with appellate work have to appear ?— 
Witnesses and everybody. They go from camp 
to camp. 

32207. That is in connection with appellate 
work ?—Yes, and also in connection with original 
work, if he takes any. 
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32208. Original work is done by the Assistant 
Collector ?—Yes. 

2220). Is that done in camp ?—Yes, mostly. 

32210. With the same results so far as the 
an advisers and the witnesses are concerned ?— 

es. 

32211. They have to go from camp to camp? 
—Yes; and sometimes they have to go enormous 
distances on account of the Collector or Assistant 
Collector moving about. 

32212. Supposing, I was an accused person, 
and had to come before an Assistant Collector, do 
you mean to say that I should not know where I 
was going to be tried; do you mean to say that I 
should not know where I was to sea the Assistant 
Collector ?—Sometimes, you do not know whether 
he is in camp or not, and you do not know where 
you will find him. You may have to make search, 

32213. Shoald I have to make search for him, 
or would he make search for me?—-You would 
have a summons to appear on such and such a day 
before the Magistrate, and it is your duty to go 
and find oat where he is. 16 may so happen that 
he may be twenty miles from where you are. 

32214, Thad no idea of this. Do you really 
mean to say that wn Assistant Magistrate issues a 
summons to an accused person and says “You 
have got to appear bafore me,” or whatever the 
formis, “ on such and such a day” ?—Yes, 

22215, And that he does not give information 
as to where he will be on that date?—In many 
cases that happens. 

$2216. And the accused person has to find 
out where he has to go to?—Yes. I can give 
you instances of my own cases. I have had to find 
out where the Collector is, and go there. Some- 
times, we do not know where he is. 

32217. What does the High Court say to 
this? Has not this been the subject of com- 
plaints ?—Yes, it has been; and’ recently somo 
Assistant Collectors so far as they can have given 
their camps to the Bar, 

32218. Is thisa condition of things which is 
inseparable from the union of the Exesutive and 
Judicial functions ?—Certainly. We had to 
remedy this. Government have appointed another 
set of officers, resident Magistrates, who are resi- 
dent in certain placas, to try cases and relieve 
these other Executive officers. 

32219, Criminal cases ?—Only criminal cases, 

32220. How has that been working ?—I¢ is 
working very well, with this exception that, 
unfortunately, these people are not placed as 
subordinates of the High Court, but the 
subordinates of the District Magistrate. 

32221. These people have got no Revenue 
functions, and no other Hxecutive functions ?—~No, 

32222, They are purely Judicial officers ?— 
Not purely. 

32228, So far as their functions are concerned ? 
—As long as they are resident Magistrates they 
are purely Judicial. 

32224. But they are subordinate to the Execu- 
tive officer ?-—They are on the list of Mamlatdars. 
They are liable to be transferred. Sometimes a 
Mamlatdar is a resident Magistrate for two 
months and vice versa. 

$2225, You said, I think, that you did not 
object to Provincial officers accumulating leave up 
to twelve months. How long will it taks to 
accumulate twelve months ?—~At present, he cannot 
accumulate more than three months. Under my 
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scheme, we would not be allowed mcre than twelve 
months at any time. 

32226. He can only aceumulate one month 
& year P— Yes. 

82227. And it will take twelve years to accu- 
mulate his twelve months ?—Yes. 

32228. Do you not think it is necessary that 
it should be insisted upon that he should take a 
certain number of holidays in order to keep his 
health and keep him efficient ?That depends on 
the cfficer. If he wants to take some holiday he 
can. He should rot lose his leave up to twelve 
months. 

32229. (Mr. Fisher.) Ycu consider it essential 
that the members of the Provincial Civil Service 
in Sind should be recruited from Sind itself ?— 


es, 

82280. If the Service’ was entirely ccmposed 
of Natives of India, would you think it desirable 
or necessary that the officers who were officiating 
in Sind should be members of Sind ?~—No, I would 
not object to it; but I would not put anything 
like that as a bar. 

82281. Why would you draw a line between 
the Provincial Civil Service and the Indian Civil 
Service in that respect?—-The Provincial Civil 
Service has more detailed work to do, and a man 
from that Province knows more about the conditions, 
and customs, and so forth, 

82282. It is because detailed information is 
more necessary to a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service than it is to a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—-Yes. 

32233. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I should 
like to ask you about this question of the Civilian 
in Sind, and his ignorance of the language, and 
his being out of touch completely with the villagers, 
Have you ever accompanied a Divisional officer when 
he is out in camp in Sind?—I have very often 
visited him. 

32234, Have you accompanied him ?—No, 
In the day he is shut up in his tent. In my own 
village officers come and camp for two or three 
days, and J am there, and I know what is going on. 

$2235. Teuppose in Sind they are under the 
irrigation of the Indus ?— Yes. 

82236, And there are a great many water 
disputes between the different ryote and peasant 
cultivators ?— Yes. 

$2237. I suppose the Civilian is generally 
brought into contact with the villagers to settle 
these disputes ?—-The canal disputes are referred 
to the Executive Engineers. _ 

82238, But does not the Divisional officer or 
Civilian very often have to go out and see the 
sites of the disputes ?—Not, unless there is sume 
riot or something. 

32239, Does he not very often go out ?—Not 
on the canals in Sind. 

32240. I suppose there are often disputes in 
the villages about village sites ?—Yes. 

82241. Does he not go into the village and 
see the sites ?—He goes on horseback, 

39942, When he is on horseback does he not 
talk with the villagers he meets ?—If he knows 
the language he does. 

32243, But you say that, as a rule, he is quite 
unable to talk with them ?— Yes, 

32944. He takes his interpreter into the 
village with him ?—If he dees not know the 
language he does not go. 
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32245. He generally takes the interpreter 
into the village when he disposes of these little 
questions of village sites ?—As a matter of fact 
the Muktyarkar, who isthe Mamlatdar, is always 
with him, 

32246, He always acts as interpreter ?—Yes. 

82247, And these Mamlatdars in Sind know 
English ?——Yes. JI suppose with the exception of 
probably one or two men they all know English. 

82248, Youdo not think that in this way the 
Divisional officer in Sind is in touch with the 
people in his daily rides ?—He is not in touch 
with the people who can come and unburden their ~ 
minds. He goes on horseback, and see the sites. 

32249, You mean that he is not in touch with 
the people of the villages, and they have no access 
to his tent ?—Only the people who are chair- 
holders go to his tent. 

82250. He never sees anybcdy in his tent 
when he is in camp in Sind ?—No. 

82251, With regard to following, the Assist- 
ant Magistrate about, does not the Assistant 
Magistrate when he issues a summons generally 
state the place where he will hear the case ?— 
Recently, some have given information of their 
camp to the Bar, but not to the witnesses. 

82252, I am not talking about the Bar ?—I 
do not know how far they are doing it so far as 
Witnesses are concerned. 

32253. The summons form is always a printed 
form ?—Yes. 

32254. And in that form there is always a 
place left vacant to put in the name of the place, 
You say he generally does not fill it up ?—He did 
not do it, but he may do it now. 

32255... Has it not occurred to you, as a 
lawyer, that the fact that there was no place of 
venue named in the summons would be a very 
good answer to the prosecution of the accused not 
appearing ?—-No, it has not occurred to me. 

32256. It has never occurred to you to tell 
your client not to attend as the name of the place was 
not put in the summons, but you have told your 
client that it was his business to follow the Magis- 
trate ?--He does not want to be prejudiced by the 
Magistrate by not attending. The Magistrate 
would be cross with him, and out of deference he 
goes and follows him. 

32257. You have never had a case in which a 
man has been prosecuted for not attending any 
Court, and has defended himself on the ground 
that there was no place named on the summons ?— 
Not in my experience; but there have been cases - 
of that sort in Sind. 

32258. Do you not think that that would bea 
gocd defence ?—It would be, certainly. 


32259, Then I presume if it is a good defence 
a careful Magistrate is not likely to omit the fact 
that he is going to hear a case at a certain place ?— 
The accused person gets the summons, and he 
follows the Assistant Magistrate. He cannot 
afford to make the Assistant Magistrate, or District 
Magistrate, offended with him, 


- 32260. So that even if there isa mistake in 
the summons he will do his best to obey it and fnd 
out where the place is ?——Yes, 


32261, And if he does not, and is summoned 
for not obeying he would not defend the suit ?—I 
remember one instance. A Magistrate in Sind did 
not prosecute him, he issued a non-bailable warrant, 
and the man was at once put into gaol. 
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$2262. And this practice continues in Sind ?— 
Yes, in some cases. 
~ 32263, And you, as a practising lawyer, surely 
have taken some steps to stop all these irregulari- 
ties in Sind ?—I am not now a lawyer. I have 
not been in practice asa lawyer fora few years. 
Iam a Zamindér by profession. 

32264. But you have been practising as a Jaw- 
yer ?— Yes, 

82265. Have you taken any measure to draw 
attention to these gross violations of the Ccde ?—~ 
The Bar asscciations are always kicking up a row 
abcut them, with the result that now some Sub- 
divisional Magistrates send the dates of their 
camps to the Bar, 

32266. To the Bar and not to the prisoner ; 
appaiently the Ear is more important than the 
prisoner ?—The prisoner cannot agitate, the Bar 


can. 

82267. (Mr. Heaton.) You said that the 
summonses did not state the place where the wit- 
nesses or the accused person are to appear ?—Yes. 

32268, Are you quite sure of that?—I am 
quite sure in the majority of cases that the sum- 
monses do not state that. 

82269. You have looked at them and seen 
them ?— I have ceen them with my own eyes. 

32270. And no place was mentioned ?—~No 
place was mentioned. 

82271. You say that you have never argued 
asa lawyer that that makes the summons in- 
valid ?—I have had no occasion to. I have not 
done so. 

82272. You have not done so because you had 
no cause ?— The accused persons are so afraid of the 
Magistrate that they go and find him out. They 
do not want to offend him, 

32273, Another thing you said was that-it 
was a complaint that these stationary Magistrates 
were placed under Executive officers, and not under 
the High Court ?—Yes. That is from my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

32274, Jam afraid Ido not understand the 
ecmplaint, because every Magistrate, whether he 
is stationary cr not, 1s appointed in accordance 


with the conditions of the Procedure Code. He 
is subordinate to thore authorities which are 
rovided for in the Procedure Code ?—-Yes, But 


ere he is not exclusively to be inthe Judicial 
line. He may be transferred into the Revenue, and 
come back from the Revenue, and so forth. His 
promotions, and everything, depend upon the 
Executive and not upon the Judicial. 

82275. Your complaint applies to all Magis- 
trates, and not simply to stationary Magistrates ?— 
The real complaint of the people about the fune- 
tions of the Executive and Judicial being combined 
is that the District officer being the head of the 
Police and also the head of the Judiciary, the 
Judiciary always tries to please the Magistrate 
by complying with the requirements of Police. 
That is the complaint. 

32276, I suppose, I was mistaken; but I 
understcod you to mean that there was some 
particular complaint with reference to these 
stationary Magistrates?—Yes, because these 
Magistrates, in the beginning, were meant to be on 
the separate list. ‘lhey are allowed now to go as 
Mamlatdars, and the Mamlatdars become resident 
Magistrates; hence, there is a complaint that 
they do not have that independence which they 
would have, if they were kept separate as Judicial 
officers alone. Their promotion and their future 
welfare do not depend upon the will of the 
Executive. 
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32277. The method which you have just 
described gives them chances of premotion which 
otherwise they might not have ?—Yes. 

32278. So that although the public may 
complain of it, at any rate, it has the merit that 
it does provide for the promotion of the Magis- 
trates themselves ?—No, they cannot be promoted 
unless they work as Mamlatdars, Only in that 
case can they be promoted to the post of Deputy 
Collector, or something of that sort. They 
cannot be promoted from resident Magistrate to 
any other post. 

32279, Why are they put on the general list 
of Mamlatdars ?—I cannot find a reason. 

$2280. Then there is no ground of com- 
plaint ?—The ground of complaint is that these 
resident Magistrates are on the list of Mamlatdars, 
and that their promotion, depending upon the 
Executive, goes through the Collector, who is the 
head of the Judiciary as well as the Police. 

32281, You have told us that they do not do 
any work as Mamlatdars ?—They are liable to be 
transferred as Mamlatdars, 

32282. I understood you to say the very 
opposite of that. I was wrong, That is the way 
in which they get their promotion: they can rise 
through the grades ?—Yes. 

32253. The complaint is exactly of the same 
kind as the general complaint about the non- 
separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions ?—That is so. 

$2284. I understand that there is no complaint 
with reference to these resident Magistrates ?— 
No. Most of these gentlemen are Indians. I 
know from personal talk with them that their 
promotion depends upon the pleasure of the 
District Magistrate. 

32285. Do you not think that Magistrates are 
amongst the chief critics of the Police ?—Very 
few. I know that very few of the class of 
Magistrates, I am speaking of, the first class to the 
third class, are independent of the Police, Asa 
matter of fact they try to please the Police. 

32286. That is your personal knowledge ?—~ 
Yes, as I told you, it is my personal knowledge. 


- I have got instances. 


32287. Now, with regard to the touring 
officer. When he goes to the village in the 
morning, have you been with him when he rides: 
out ?—JI have seen him arriving in the villages; 
I have not travelled with him. 

. 82288, If there is a school in the village does 
he visit it ?—-As a rule he does. 

32289. Does he visit it from horseback, or 
does he dismount and go into the school ?—He 
has to dismount. He cannot come in on horse- 
back, can he ? 

32290. If there is any particular kind of work 
going on, does he not go and sce it ?-—It depends 
upon the kind of work. ; ! 

32291. Supposing they are making a new 
well ?—-He does not necessarily go and sce it. 

82292. Or some canal work extension, or 
anything of that kind?—Not necessarily: it 
depends upon his will, The schools he does visit, 
I must say that. ; 

32233. Supposing, there is some Zamindar 
who is making some particular effort in agriculture, 
growing some particular crop, or has got some 
special seed which he is starting by way of experi~ 
ment, does not the Assistant Collector see what . 
is going on in that way ?- Somé of them do. 

82294. What is the general practice ?— 
Generally, it is the Deputy Director of Agripul- 
ture who sees to this work. 
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32295. When the Assistant Collector is on 
tour, does he not look into everything and know 
what is going on ?—As mentioned by Sir Murray 
Hammick, if there is a village site about which 
there is some dispute, or some experiment as you 
suggest, which is exceptionally worth having a 
look at, he goes and sees it. 

32296. He never goes out of his way to do 
anything which he is not absulutely bound to do: 
Is that what you mean?—No, What I said was 
that he is not accessible to all people as he is 
supposed to be. He is accessible only to that 
limited number of people who, as I have said, have, 
through the subordinates, got that kind of purwana 
to sit on achair, From the official point of view 
those are the first c'ass people who have a right 
to sit in a chair before the Assistant Collector. 

32297. Who are the people you speak of as 
second class people ?—I say, barring these, to 
other people he is not aceessible. 

32298. But whoare the other people ?—There 
area lot of them. Allthe Zamindars are not 
chair-holders. Very few of them are chair-holders, 

32299. Do you say that they have not access 
to the District officer on tour ?—No, unless they 
have to go and make some application. 

32300. What would happen if they did go to 
see him ?—~There are some of them who think 
that if they go they will not vet the right to-sit 
in a chair and will be treated like @ eriminal, ‘and 
have to stand up. They would not like to go, 

82301. It is this particular matter of the 
courtesy of offering a chair which makes the 
distinction ?——That is one of the causes why these 
officers are exclusively out of touch with the people 
in Sind, 

32302, What abont the field workers, the 
cultivators, would you call them the lower 
classes ?—They do not go. As a matter of fact, 
they fly away when they think the officer is 
coming. 

32308, Does not he see a great many of them 
in the villayes ?—Some people are there; but most 
of the people run away. They think they will be 
lable to forced labour, which is generally carried on 
at that time, 

32304, Do they still think that ?~Hundreds 
of people are working in the officers’ camp without 
any reward. 

32305. On the canals ?—No, to make resais, 
to bring water and fuel, pitch tents, and go on 
shikur, When the officer goes on shikdér he wants 
ahundrel men, ‘hey go and make a noise so 
that the birds should fly, and he can shoot. 

oe And they are not paid ?—No, certainly 
not. 

32307. Do you know whether the reason of 
that, is because the District Officer does not pay 
them the money, or because he pays it to some 
village headman, or somebody of that kind, and 
it does not reach the persons t9 whom it ought to 
be paid ?—J doubt very much whether he pays it. 

32308, Have you ever asked them whether 
he does pay ?—There are some who say that 
perhaps Rs. 10 would be given to a hundred men. 
If you call that pay, I will say, yes. 


32309. He does pay, but he does not pay 


enough ?—The officer touring in the district only 


pays nominally to the viliagers who do his work, 
32810. That is your complaint ?—Yes, the 


District Officer only pays nominally for the things 


which the villagers provide, and for doing his work. 
82311. You say that there is a complaint that 


the villagers are not paid properly for the things 


they provide ?—Yes, that isso. Asa matter of 


fact villagers do not get anything for all that 
they provide to officials. 

32312. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) Question (54) asks, 
“ Are all classes and communities duly represented 
in your Provincial Civil Service? Do you consider 
that this is desirable, and what arrangements do 
you recommend to secure this object?” To that 
you reply, “ No. This is desirable. The various 
races and communities should be represented at 
the examination for the Service which I have 
suggested according to their numerical strength.” 
Have you thought out any scheme under which 
the various races and communities would be 
repres2nted at the examination in proportion to their 
numerical strength ?—Yes. For instance, you 
want eight Hindus, eight Muhammadans.and four 
Parsis. Yoa have fifty candidates there. You 
have competitive examination, and you can choose 
the first on the list from each commutity. 

32313. Do you think you can find sufficient 
quantitie: from each community ? —I suppose so. 

32314, As regards your answer to question 
(63) I understand you to say that it was the public 
opinion in Sind that no extension should be 
granted ?—Certainly. 

82315. Do you refer to the grievance on the 
part of the younger people who make complaints 
about the extension not being granted ?—Yes. 

32816. You have heard complaints from 
juniots who have to wait for promotion ?—Yes. 

32317. What is the objection to the extension 
provided the officer is. physically fit >—Because, 
you block the way of promotion to other people, 
The same system is prevailing in the Indian Civil 
Service. You know that. 

$2318. With regard to the question put to 
you by Mr. Justice Heaton. Do not the Magis- 
trates’ summonses direct witnesses to come into 
their camp as is the practice in the Deccan?—I 
cannot tell youabout the Deccan. Ifyou like, I can 
get you a lot of summonses of Second and Third 
Class Magistrates which have not the place men- 
tioned. ye 

32319. JI suppose, the travelling officer is well 
known at the head-quarters of the téluka?—I do 
not know that he is so very well known. 

32320. His Diary is settled before he sets out 
from the taluka, is it not so?—I cannot tell you 
that» 

32321. (Mr. Joglekar.)In answer to question 
(64) of the Provincial Civil Service series you have 
stated, that the Judieial Department of the Service 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branch 
regarding pay, promotion and prospects. Do you 
mean to say that the number of higher posts in 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
isless than the number in the Executive Branch ? 
—They start as Subordinate Judges with less pay. 

32822. They start on Rs. 150?—Yes. 

32323. The Provincial man starts at 
Rs. 800?—The Provincial man starts on Rs. 150 
in the lower branch. There are two branches. 
What I mean by that answer is that I want the 
advantages to be on a level with the Deputy 
Collectors of the Executive branch. 

32824, As regards higher posts, do you know 
that there are seven posts of Rs. 800 in the 
Judicial branch and only two Rs. 809 posts in the 
Executive branch ?-—I do not know that. 

32325. You say that the Judicial branch 
compares unfavourably with the Executive branch 
on the state of facts ?—If the statement is correct, 
then that would be so. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 
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Written Answers relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. 


32326 (8). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “‘ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
The present system of recruitment is not 
equally suitable for the admission of the 
“ Natives of India,” as the best Indian intellect 
is precluded from going to England to compete 
on mere chance, owing mainly to want of 
means and partly to parents’ unwillingness to 
send their boys at a tender age to England. 

32327 (/). What is your opinion regarding a 
system of simultaneous examination in India 
and in England, open in both cases to all 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—The 
holding of a simultaneous examination in 
England and in India, if a more workable 
substitute cannot be found, seems to be a 
reasonable means of satisfying legitimate 
aspirations of Indians. But, I would recom- 
mend it only if means could be devised to 
preserve the British character of the admi- 
nistration intact. Jam afraid that character 
and standard would not be kept up owing to 
the immense number of Indian candidates 
appearing in the examination, if the examina- 
tion is simultaneously held in India, If there 
are no facilities at present for training boys for 
the Indian Civil Service examination in India, 
the demand will create the supply, and by and 
‘by there will be agitation for eliminating the 
study of the classical and Huropean languages 
from the curriculum. Unless competition is a 
misnomer, the number of successful Indian 
candidates would tend to be larger every year, 
and the result would in time be the elimination 
of all but nominal European element from 
the Indian Civil Service, which would be very 
undesirable. 

32328 (9). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre 
by “ Natives of India” recruited by means of 
a separate examination in India or by means 
of separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces in India? If 80, what 
proportion do you recommend ?-——It seems to 
me of doubtful utility to frame any proposals 
for fixing a proportion of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service Cadre to be filled by 
“Natives of India,” unless it is deemed 
practicable at the present stage to throw the 
highest administrative posts open to them. 
Otherwise, the result will naturally be greater 
dissatisfaction and agitation. The advantage 
or disadvantage of belonging to a particular 
Service does not lie so much in being admit- 
ted to it as on the subsequent career of the 
officer entering it. Judging from that point, 
-I do not think the lot of Indians recruited in 
India would be particularly encouraging, as 
under any scheme of separate examination 

- based on racial distinctions, the officers 
recruited in India will tend to form a lower 
class in the Indian Civil Service. Besides, I 
doubt if the Indians recruited in India, instead 

of being raised to the status of the Huropean 
vofficer, would not lower the status of the 

-England-recruited Indian. Whatever reforms 


may be recommended, however the proportion 
of Indians and Europeans be fixed, whether a . 
Simultaneous Civil Service Examination or a 
separate examination be advocated, there will 
be greater discontentment, unless a propor- 
tionate number of high administrative posts 
are always filled by Indians. Instead of 
having to face in a few years the contingency 
of discontentment increasing among the 
India-recruited members of the Indian Civil 
Service, on account of the highest administra- | 
tive appointments in the Service not falling to 
their lot, avd of dissatisfaction appearing 
among the Hngland-recruited Indians in the 
Service on account of the creation of two racial 
divisions, I would leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone. While trying to open 
the doors of the Service wider, Iam afraid 
that we might destroy the esprit de corps of 
the Service. The few Indian members thereof, 
who are at present regarded by their colleagues 
almost as Englishmen, will not be treated 
socially as their equals, directly the Indian 
element increases. Rather than face these 
grave contingencies, I would have an entire 
separate corps @’ élite service for Indians, if 
that be possible. In case, however, it is 
deemed, expedient to filla fixed proportion of 
the vacancies in the Indian Civil Service by 
holding a simultaneous or separate examina- 
tion in India, my recommendations are as 
follows :—There should be only one examina- 
tion for the whole of India at Delhi, and it 
should as far as possible be of the same 
standard as that in England. We want none, 
but the very best of Indian intellect, so that it 
may not suffer in comparison with that 
recruited in England. The proportion I 
recommend is one-fourth. My reasons are aa 
follows :—(i) So long ago as in 1878, Lord 
Lytton’s Government prescribed that a 
proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number of Civilians appointed by the Secretary 
of State to the Civil Service in one year should 
be Natives selected in India by the Local 
Governments (vide paragraph 42 of the Public 
Service Commission Report (1885-86) ). This 
proportion was over and above the number of 
Indians that could get in through competition 
at the annual Indian Civil Service Examination 
held in England. (The proportion of the 
latter is at present ;4th in Bombay.) (ii) Since 
1885-86, when the Public Services Commission 
transferred a certain number of listed posts to 
the newly created Provincial Civil Service, 
education has made great strides in India. 
Eventhe comparatively backward Muhammadan 
community is annually turning out graduates 
in good numbers. (ii) Government in .1909 
appointed Indians as executive members of 
the Provincial Governments in proportion of 
one to three: I. wish to recommend the 
adoption of the same standard, viz., that for 
every three Europeans in the Indian Civil 
Service the fourth should be an Indian. The 
proportion being voluntarily adopted by 
Government in the very highest appointments 
open to the Indian Civil Service and recog- 
nised as fair a generation ago, may now be 
applied to all appointments, either reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to which 
members of that Service are ordinarily - 
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appointed. Under any alternative scheme for 
opening the doors of the Indian Civil Service 
wider, both Indian and European successful 
candidates of the year should be listed together 
in one list. Their promotion, acting or sub- 
stantive, should be by seniority except in case 
of inefficiency, and they should be graded 
together in the official precedence list. 

82329 (10). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, 
are you in favour of any system under which 
** Natives of India’ would be selected in India 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomi- 
nation and examination, or (c) any other 
method? If so, please describe fully what 
system you would recommend, In particular 
do you consider, it desirable that, whatever 
the system, all classes and communities should 
be represented? If so, how would you give 
effect to this principle ?— Satisfactory recruit- 
ment of efficient Indians by nomination pure 
and simple is impossible. Government can 
have no experience of men so selected, whose 
character and status it would be impracticable 
to accurately gauge. If appointments depend- 
ing in a greater or less degree on patronage 
are made, it would be like reviving the 
Statutory Service, which has been universally 
condemned by Indians and Europeans alike. 
At the same time, it is desirable that all 
classes and communities should be represented. 
‘The principle could be given effect to in this 
wise, if a separate examination is introduced. 
Suppose in a given year 100 vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service are to be filled up. For 
75 vacancies, a conhpetitive examination will 
be held in London, open to all subjects of His 
Majesty without distinction of race, colour or 
creed. For filling up the remaining 25 
“vacancies an examination equally stiff may be 
held at Delhi about the same time. From the 
list of successful candidates, the first 25 men 
should be selected, whatever community they 
may belong to, if five Muhammadan candidates 

happen to come within the first twenty-five. 
If they fail to do so, then the first five 
Muhammadans should be listed as having passed 

‘with the other twenty top candidates. This 

‘will not be a system of selection, which the 
Public Service Commission said was “ open to 
the abuses incidental to patronage,” but will 
be a competitive examination among Muham- 
madansinier se. Analternative proposal would 
be to hold a separate examination for Mubam- 
madans every third or fourth year. Except the 
large and compact Muhammadan community, 
which is comparatively backward in education, 
no other minority deserves special consideration 
in India. 

82330 (11). Ifyou arein favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by “‘ Natives of India?’ in India, do 
you consider that “ Natives of India” should 
still be eligible for appointment in England, or 
would you restrict that right to other natural- 

_born subjects of His Majesty ?—Natives of 
India should be always eligible for appointment 
in England, as a two or three years’ residence 
in England is good for them for acquiring that 
tone and standard which are desirable for 
becoming successful administrators. I would 
also insist on Indians passing two years in 
England, after passing the simultaneous or 
separate examination in India, if one is 


introduced. The 25 per cent. limit for Indians 
recommended above is for the combined Indian 
strength recruited in England and in India. 

32331 (12). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
for young men who are “Natives of India” 
as being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, 
the present systera of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Services? If 
the former, what alteration, if any, would you 
recommend in the conditions governing the 
Provincial Civil Services ?— The system of 
selection in India (whether a simultaneous or 
separate examination is held or whether a 
corps @’élite for Indians alone is formed) should 
be in lieu of the present system of promoting 
to listed posts officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service. At present no member of the 
Provincial Civil Service is holding “ superior ” 
listed posts in this Presidency. The claims 
of those who have been appointed direct under 
the Provincial Civil Service rules can be met 
by transferring them either to the new corps 
d’élite service for Indians (if one is created), 
or to the Indian Civil Service, when they get 
promoted to the listed appointments. There 
being only three such appointments thrown 
open to the Provincial Civil Service in the 
Executive branch, it would not make much 
difference. Direct recruitment to the Pro-- 
vincial Civil Service should be put a stop to 
from the date that a separate competitive 
examination for Indians is held at Delhi, if one 
is so held. 

32332 (28). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, 
and, if so, what method of recruitment would 
you recommend ?—Tbe system should not be 
revived. 

382333 (87). Does the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service give satisfaction— (a) to 
the members of the Provincial Civil Service, 
and (6) to the public interested in this question ; 
and what advantages, if any, does this arrange- 
ment possess ?—The system by which the 
inferior listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service does not give satisfaction to the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, because 
there is nothing to distinguish the holder of 
such a listed post from the holder of a Deputy 
Collector’s appointment belonging to the old 
uncovenanted subordinate service. Salary, 
designation, conditions of leave and pension 
are identical in both cases. Even, the public 
interested in the question have forgotten that 
any listed posts are merged in the Provincial 
Civil Service. The man who passed the first 
competitive examination in 1597 is being 
asked, after putting in 15 years’ service, by 
intelligent people as to when he is likely to be 
promoted to an Assistant Collector’s post (%. ¢., 
to the very inferior listed post which he is 
supposed to have held ever since he entered 
the Provincial Civil Service). 

82334 (104). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If noi, 
what rate do you suggest for the various 
grades of the service ?— Officers who have not. 
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the benefit of training at English universities, 
nd who have not to keep their children for 
education in England, should get less salary 
than those who have to incur this additional 
expenditure. But, the latter are getting 
exchange compensation allowance. It is 
therefore desirable that, in view of the rise in 
standard of comfort of Indian officers, and in 
view of the statutory and provincial officers 
holding listed posts having to keep up their 
position and to entertain as Collectors, they 
should be allowed to draw three-fourths of the 
pay drawn in the same post by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The principle here 
recommended is adopted in the scheme 
described in my answer to question (46) of the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

82335 (128). Do you approve of the present 
system regulating the pensions of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services holding listed 
posts? If not, what do you suggest ?—Under 
the Uncovenanted Service. Pension Rules, no 
officer may draw more than Rs. 5,000 pension 
‘per annum. An officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service, holding a listed post in Bombay, would 
be drawing Rs.-1,600 as Senior Collector when 
retiring on pension. His pension will work 
out to Rs. 416 per month, being almost one- 


fourth of the salary he would be drawing at 


the end of his service. Even, under’. the 
. Uncovenanted Service Pension Rules, the rate 
.of pension is half of the average salary of last 
three years in the service, subject to the 
maximum of Rs. 5,000. I recommend that 
the pension of the officer of the Provincial Civil 
Service holding a listed post may fairly be 
fixed at one-third of the average salary drawn 
by him during the last three years of his 
service, subject to a maximum of Rs. 700 per 
month. 

32336 (186). Are you satisfied with the 
‘existing organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
‘fully your views, making any suggestions that 
appear to you suitable ?—My previous answers 
will have shown that though the present 
system of recruitment is not quite suitable for 
the admission of the “ Natives of India” in 
due proportion, satisfactory results will not be 
obtained by instituting simultaneous or sepa- 
rate examinations in India. I have given the 
reasons fully in answer to questions (7) and (9) 
above. I am: not satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Indian Civil Service, so far 
as the Indian element thereof is concerned. 
The element is much too small and yet, under 
the present circumstances, one does not see 
how it could be increased without creating 
invidious distinctions, and upper and lower 
divisions in the Service. At the same time, 
the time is ripe for giving a greater share in 
the administration of the country to efficient, 
indigenous talent, as the field for its employ- 
ment outside Government service in this 
country of few industries is very limited. I 
am in favour of an entirely separate organisa- 
tion for Indians wherein within due limits the 
highest administrative post can be given to 
Indians. I would rather have an entire 
‘separate corps d’élite service for Indians, 
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recruited by holding a separate examination in 
each province, and leave the present Indian 
Civil Service alone, if means could be found to 
“reserve” for and not to “throw open” a 
fixed number of high posts to Indians of 
undoubted merit and intelligence. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 enunciated and 
recommended this principle, but fell short in 
giving practical effect to it, as 1 have shown in 
my answer to question (4) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service. For 
one thing, they merged the Provincial Civil 
Service with the old uncovenanted service, and 
stamped it with the stamp of inferiority. For 
another, they reintroduced in the Provincial 
Civil Service the principle of direct nomina- 
tion, after emphatically condemning it in case 
of the Statutory Service. If these two 
unsatisfactory features were eliminated and an 
entirely new high service for Indians were 
organised, I think it will be a better solution 
of the problem than a simultaneous or 


Separate examination for the Indian Civil 


Service, if in practice the Indian members of 
that Service cannot fill high administrative 
posts. Jt may be said, that I am trying to set 
back the clock by advocating the substitution 
of the Provincial Civil Service in place of the 
simultaneous examination. I may say at once 
that the present Provincial Service is a 
“service ” in name, and that it is practically 
the old uncovenanted subordinate service. It 
is @ service in which even the Statutory 
Civilians declined to join. I want a self- 
contained, organised service, with salary and 
leave and pension rules almost similar to those 
of the present Indian Civil Service, but 
officered entirely by Indians. I say “ almost 
similar” advisedly, because it is not fair that 
an Indian who has passed an examination in. 
India should draw the same salary as one who 
has spent a thousand pounds or two to proceed 
to England todo so. As to Kuropeans drawing 
the higher scale of pay, it is more on account 
of their having compulsorily to send their 
children home for education and frequently to 
send away their wives for a change, that the 
higher scale is justified. I consider that this 
higher scale both for Europeans and for 
England-recruited Indians should not exceed 
the salary drawn by the Indians in the new 
Indian Civil Service by more than 25 per cent. 
I shall not open this new Indian Civil Service 
to any but the best intellect of the country so 
that it may not suffer in comparison with the 
European Civil Service. I would jealously 
guard it from direct nomination, in the same 
way as the present Indian Civil Service has 
been guarded, though I would make provision 
for safe-guarding the interests of the Muham- 
madan community. I give the details in my 
answer to question (46) of the questions 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service. 


Written Answers relating to the 
Provincial Civil Service. — 


82337 (19). Are you satisfied with the 
existing arrangements by which certain posts, 
ordinarily filled by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, are listed as open to officers of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of proved merit and ability, 
and is the system followed in making appoint- 
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‘ments to these posts suitable? If not, what 
‘alterations do you suggest?—The existing 
@xrangements are not satisfactory. The 
‘Public Services Commission recommended two 
appointments of Under-Secretaries, and three 
Collectors’ posts (sth of twenty-eight Col- 
lectors, vide Appendix VII-B) to be transferred 
from the Indian Civil Service to the Provincial 
Civil Service. Government have till now thrown 
‘open only two Collectors’ posts, which will be 
available when the Statutories now filling them 
retire. (The Télukddri Settlement Officer's 
post is filled up by an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service for many years past.) These two 
‘appointments are the only “ superior’ posts 
in the Provincial Civil Service, as at present 
constituted. The alterations, I suggest, are 
given in my answer to question (46) of the 
questions relating to the Provincial Civil 
: Service. 


32338 (24). Are the existing rates of pay and 
‘grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Province adequate to secure the desired quali- 
‘fications in the officers appointed? If not, 
what alterations do you recommend ?—Educa- 
‘tion is spreading and so much indigenous 
. talent is available in India, that the existing 
‘yates of pay and grading are adequate to 
secure the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed. But, promotion to higher grades is 
‘very slow. Officers are apt to lose heart on 
‘their promotion being very slow, and so tend 
to become inefficient in the end. To remedy 
‘this, the regrading of Deputy Collectors. is 
necessary. If the scheme recommended “in 
answer to question (46) below has no chance of 
acceptance, then I would recommend the 
substitution of the following grades for the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors :— 


Rs, 1,000 800 700 600 500 400 800 Total, 
2 3 6 12 18 19 22 82 


My reasons for this regradation being necessary 
are as under:—The comparative statement 
-of the gradation of Deputy Collectors, embodied 
.in my answer to question (46) below, will show 
. that out of 82 appointments, no less than 70, 
or 85 per cent., posts are distributed in the last 
‘three grades. That leaves only 12 appoint- 
ments or 15 per cent. for the top three grades. 
Ihumbly submit that such disparity in the 
number of appointments between lower and 
-higher grades 1s not to be seen in any depart- 
rment, including Excise, Salt, and Forest, 
-leaving aside the Indian Civil Service. This 
-old gradation suited the conditions, as long as 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
was exclusively from among the elderly Mém- 
‘latddrs and non-gazetted officers, who mostly 
retired by the time they reached the third or 
fourth grade. With twelve young men directly 
admitted into the service since 1897, the even 
flow of promotion is disturbed. Ifthe system 
of direct nomination to the Provincial Civil 


Service is to go on, the result in 8 or 10 years 


will be, that the twelve appointments in the 
first three grades willbe filled up by young 
men, and there will be no promotion for the 
‘seventy officers (old and young) till one of 
these twelve retires on pension, or is elevated 
to. the listed post. Estimating that the 
-number of officers admitted direct to the 





Provincial: Civil Service will be about one- 
fourth of the total strength, and calculating 
that most of them would reach at least the 
third grade, before retiring on pension, I place 
21 appointments in the first three grades in 
lieu of the present 12. This will give a chance 
to all to rise to at least the third grade, the 
place in Ks. 600 of those found inefficient 
among the officers nominated direct, being 
taken by deserving elderly Deputy Collectors 
promoted from the Méamlat. I also suggest 
the creation of a new grade of Rs. 1,000, as a 
similar grade exists in other Provincial 
Services (Salt and Customs) where work is not 
heavier or more responsible than in the Revenue 
Department. Besides, the creation of a 
thousand-rupee grade will be some compensa- 
tion to those officers who are in every way fit 
to be appointed to listed posts, but for whom 
there is no vacancy owing to a very small 
number of such appointments being available 
‘for members of the Provincial Civil Service. 


32339 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
system under which officiating promotions are 
not made in the Provincial Civil Service? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Offictating promotions should be made in the 
Provincial Civil Service. At present, if the 
top man on Rs. 800 goes on leave, not a single 
member of the Provincial Civil Service gets 
officiating promotion. Only the Mamlatdar 
benefits by acting as Deputy Collector. There 
is'no reason why every top man in the lower 
grade should not come in for officiating promo- 
tion in a service, where chances of substantive 
promotion are not too many. 


82340 (46). Are you satisfied with the 
existing organisation of the Provincial Civil 
Service? If not, please state what alternative 
organisation you consider desirable, and explain 
fully your views, making any suggestions 
that appear to you to be suitable ?—In order 
to get a clear idea of the existing organisation 
of the Provincial Civil Service, it is necessary 
to examine how this service came into being. 
It is supposed by some that this service is 
new service,created by the Public Service Com- 
mission in .885-86, to satisfy “the claims of 
the Natives of India to higher and more exten- 
sive employment in the public service.” But 
that is not so. Long before the appointment 
of the Public Service Commission existed the 
‘““uncovenanted ” service of Deputy Collectors, 
consisting in the Bombay Province of about 75 
appointments, of six grades, from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 810 per mensem. The Commission was 
asked to make proposals for ‘‘ admission of 
competent Natives of each Province of India 
to a due proportion of the posts heretofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service.” 
As there already existed Native Deputy 
‘Collectors up to Rs. 800 pay, what was wanted 
was to make proposals for appointing Indians 
ito “ superior” posts, carrying a salary of over 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. The number of such 
“superior ” posts in Bombay is 84 [vide ques- 
tion (72) relating to the Indian Civil Service and 
List B of Appendix VII]. According to Lord 
-lytton’s proportion of 4th, it was hoped that 
17“ superior ” posts will be given to Indians. 
Instead of this only six ‘‘superior ’ posts were 
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thrown open (vide A A Appendix). Out of the 
six, only two Collectors’ posts were thrown 
open in the Executive branch, and were put 
at the top of the old uncovenanted servica, and 
this old service was christened as “ Provincial 
Civil Service.” The reform was neither far- 
reaching nor the schema satisfactory to those 
in whose interests it was formulated. During 
the sixteen years of the existence of the 
Provincial Civil Service, no benefit has accrued 
to its members, which did not use to be derived 
by the old Deputy Collectors. Throwing 
open eigat infervor listed posts could not ba 
said to satisfy the aspirations of Indians to 





higher appointments, because they had already 
75 such appointments in the cadre of Deputy 
Collectors in Bombay alone. The number of 
Deputy Collectors would have by itself increased 
by a similar number, as three new districts 
(Lirkdna, West Khandesh and Nawdbsh4h) 
were formed since 1897, and two Deputy 
Collectors’ appointments (one for the, district 
sub-division and one for the Treasury) would 
have to be added to the existing cadre for each 
new district. Practically then the Provincial 
Civil Service is the old uncovenanted sabordi- 
nate service of Deputy Collectors as will appeas 
from the statement given below :— 


Comparative statement of the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
as it stood in 1912-18. ; 
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(One vacant.) 
5, 700 8 : : 9 Sts ae, ne 8 
», 600 7 2 i. 5 8 4 2 114 
B00 23 1 8 18 6 | 16 4 5 | 18 
(One vacant.) 
» 400 23 4 18 7 | 16 5 8/9 
(One vacant.) ! 
» 300 24 2 21 6 17 6 13 4 
(One vacant.) 
56 








It will be seen from the above statement, that 
out of 82 Deputy Collectors’ posts, only 3 are 
at present filled by men admitted after holding 
competitive examinations. In 9 cases, offisers 
were nominated direct, while the rest of ths 
66 posts were filled by giving promotions to 
deserving Mamlatdars and officers holding 
non-gazetted appointments. The statement 
reveals other interesting features. Only 
28 per cent. of the officers are men with less 
than 20 years’ service at their credit, the rest 
being men fast approaching their pension 
time. The number of officers under the age 
of 40 is only one-fifth, being 17, while no less 
than 34 officers, ¢.¢., 43 per cent. of the total 
strength, is verging on superannuation, being 
over 50 years of age. This will show that the 
newly created Provincial Civil Service is, after 
16 years’ working, still practically the old 
Uncovenanted Service, recruited for the most 
part from the grades of Mamlat. The service 
from being a self-contained service of old 
experienced officers, promoted to the rank of 
Deputy Collectors for good service, has now 
become a mixture of old and young men. Men 
on the verge of retirement are in the same 
grade with those who have just crossed the 
threshold of their official career. There is no 
esprit de corps and little mutual sympathy, and 
there is discontentment in all grades. The 
new organization has made the old officers 
dissatisfied with conditions of service, which 
‘formerly seemed to them eminently satisfactory, 












as they do not like to see young men being 
promoted to grades which they cannot hope 
to reach. On the other hand, young officers 
appointed direct, consider the old men as 
something of a different species, men who have 
risen from graduate clerkships, and who by 
getting extensions, create a block to their own 
rise in the service. The alterations and 
reforms I would suggest are as under :—If it 
is decided to adopt any alternative scheme 
[vide answers to questions (9) and (10) relating 
to the Indian Civil Service] for recruiting a 
fixed proportion in the Indian Civil Service 
Cadre, by holding a simultaneous or separate 
competitive examination at: Delhi, then I 
would suggest —(a2) that recruiting for the 
Provincial Civil Service by any other means 
except by way of promotion from the grades of 
Mamlatdirs or non-gazetted officers, should be 
stopped, and (b) that the listed appointments 
reserved for the Provincial Civil Service, be 
gradually withdrawn, as officers appointed 
direct to the Provincial Civil Service come to 
hold ‘‘ superior ” listed appointments or retire, 
or (c) that the grades of the Provincial Civil 
Service be revised as answered in question (24) 
of the questions relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, if recruitment by nomination 
continues. But in case it is not deemed 
expedient to hold a separate examination for 
the whole of India, then my proposal is to 
create a separate self-contained Civil Service 
for Indians by holding a.competitive examinas 
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tion in each Province, I would call it the 
“Indian Civil Service for Indig,” and rename 
the present Indian Civil Service as ‘“‘ Huropean 
Civil Service for India,” the England-recruited 
Indians being considered almost denationalised 
on having adopted European tastes and 
manners, after their long residence in that 
country. 1 would grade it as under :— 














Number' 
of Designation. Salary. 
posts. 
Ra. 
1 | One Junior Secretary (with a view to his| 2,000 
qualifying for Indian Membership of 
Council), 
2 | Two Senior Collectors ‘ eae «| 1,800 
3 | Two Junior Collectors and Director of 
Agriculture or Talukdéri Settlement; 1,300 
Officer. 
5 | Four ist Assistant Collectors and one 900 
Under-Secretary, 
8 | Bight 2nd Assistant Collectors 700 
9 1} Nine 3rd Assistant Collectors F al 500 
6 | Probationers in training in England or 300 
in India. 
84 





_ My reasons for the gradation of the new 
Indian Civil Service are as follows :—-List. B 
of Appendix VII shows that there are 34 
“superior” posts, including 28 Collectors’ 
appointments, in the Bombay Province. The 
Public Service Commission of 186-87 had 
proposed that the two appointments of Under 
Secretaries and three posts of Collectors (the 
Commission had recommended one-tenth of 
the headships of districts to be thrown open), 
in all five “superior ’ posts should be amal- 
gamated with the Provincial Civil Service. 
Government have not yet thrown open-the 
third Collector’s post, nor have they amal- 
gamated the Under Secretaries’ appointments 
with the Provincial Civil Service. Instead, 
they have added the post of the Talukdari 
Settlement Officer to this list. In view of the 
facts, that education has made great strides of 
late, and that the Provincial Civil Service as 
at present constituted has failed to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of Indians to have a 
share in the higher administration of their 
country, I would add two more “superior” 
posts, and bring the total to seven. This will 
be for the Executive Branch only. If ten 
“superior” posts are given to the Judicial 
Branch, the total will come to 17. So long 
ago as in 1878, Lord Lytton’s Government 
had prescribed one-fifth as the proportion of 
Indians, that could be safely appointed in 
India, by the Local Governments to listed 
posts. Though the Indian public is looking 
forward to a large proportion as their due, 
I consider that a good, strong leaven of English- 
men is essential, and, therefore, the propor- 
tion, I prescribe, will do for at least a 
generation. Whatever irresponsible people 
and publicists may say, I am of opinion that 
reserving one-fifth of the “ superior’ posts 
to Indians of merit, will spread general 
satisfaction, if it is rendered obligatory that 
such posts should be always filled by Indians 
of merit. The discontent, I'am afraid, is due 
not so much to afew “listed” appointments, 
more or less, being amalgamated, as to the 
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way in which it was done. The Public 
Service Commission gave us what we did not 
want, viz., the eight “inferior” listed posts, 
We had fully 75 such posts in our uncove- 
nanted service. The Indians wanted addi- 
tional facilities for serving their country, ag 
“offices open to them in the uncovenanted 
service, had not proved a sufficient inducement 
for young men of proved merit and ability, to. 
come forward” (vide G. R. of India, dated 
24th December 1897, quoted in paragraph 48 
of the Public Service Commissions’ Report). 
There were fully 2,600 Indians employed in 
the uncovenanted service in India in 1486-87. 
They wanted (a) sufficient opportunity for 
showing their capacity in the higher executive 
administration, and (6) “ social equality with 
covenanted officers when they come to occupy 
similar offices.” The merging with Deputy 
Collectors, of inferior listed posts, had the 
contrary effect, as it was impossible to distin- 
guish the holder of a listed inferior post from 
that of an uncovenanted Deputy Collector, all 
distinction being obliterated. The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87, while con- 
demning the statutory service, created a 
greater anomaly, by merging the “listed” 
posts with the old uncovenanted service, 
recruited (always before 1886-87, and princi- 
pally even now), from the subordinate 
service. But that is not all. The Bombay 
Presidency is the only Province in India 
where 197 Mamlatdérs are graded in the Pro- 
vincial Service (vite Appendix B). The Public 
Service Commission had said, that the line of 
division between the Provincial and subor- 
dinate services is one of importance, and that 
it should be drawn between Deputy Collectors 
on one hand, and Mamlatddrs or Mukhtiér- 
Kars on the other, as “a cardinal difference 
exists between the ordinary duties which 
appertain to officers belonging to these two 
classes” (vide'paragraph 81). Even if a 
smaller number of “superior” appointments 
be thrown open to the Executive Branch than 
that recommended above, the principal point is. 
to remove the stigma attached to the present 
Provincial Civil Service, which can be done by 
creating a new high service for Indians, and 
by separating it from the old unecovenanted 
service of Deputy Collectors and Mdmlatdars. 
This could be done by adopting my scheme. 
The 27 posts of Assistant Collectors mentioned 
therein could be easily filled up by separating 
them from the 82 Deputy Collectors’ appoint- 
ments. If one examined the sort of work 
the Deputy Collectors are doing, he would seé 
the justice of my proposal of removing the 27 
(more or less) sub-divisional appointments 
from the cadre of Deputy Collectors. The 
Deputy Collectors’ appointments are roughly 
made up as follows :—26 sub-divisions, 24 
Treasuries, and the rest, Daftardars, Native 
Assistants to Commissioners, City Magistrates 
etc. It will be seen from my comparative 
statement given above, that out of 66 officers 
who have been promoted from non-gazetted 
appointment, quite 61 are over 40 years of age. 
Few Indians after reaching that age can be said 
to possess that bodily activity, ‘vitality and 
energy for riding, which are a sine quad non for 
executive, administrative appointments. These 
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old experienced officers are best fitted for 
holding sedentary appointments, like Treasury 
charges,City Magistrates’ posts, and Collectors’ 
and Commissioners’ Personal Assistants’ 
appointments, in which capacity their ripe 
experience can be of advantage both to the 
*State and to the public. I would therefore 
reduce the strength of the Uncovenanted 
Deputy Collectors by 27, and merge these posts 
(with proportional increase in pay) in the four 
grades of Assistant Collectors, proposed for my 
new *‘ Indian Civil Service’. The scheme does 
not pretend to go into further details which 
could be worked out easily, if the principle is 
recognised of giving self-respecting young men 
of merit an opportunity of rising independently 
to posts of honour and responsibility in their 
. own separate cadre. This can be done only 
by separating them from the old, uncovenanted 
service which, as we saw above, will have to be 
always principally recruited from the subor- 
dinate grades, unless the doors of promotion 
to distinguished Mamlatdars and non-gazetted 
officers of merit, are to be closed. In my 
humble opinion, it is useless to dangle before 
the eyes of these deserving but almost 
superannuated officers, two posts of Collectors, 
which they can never hope to fill, when, as 
a matter of fact, the majority of them have 
to go on pension by the time they reach the 
third grade of Deputy Collectors. 1 would 
regrade the remaining 55 posts of Deputy 
Collectors as under :— ; 
Rs, 800 700 600 500 = 400 800 Total, 
L 2 4 12 18 18 55 
Under my new scheme, the backward class of 
Muhammadans will have no reason to complain. 
The competitive examination may be held 
every, or every alternate, year and be open to 
all Indian subjects of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Supposing, that the récruiting 
strength comes to 1} or 2 persons every year, 
then, if no Muhammadan candidate is successful 
for three successive examinations the fourth 
examinatign would be purely for Muhammadan 
candidates. In this way, the interests of this 
important community will be duly safeguarded. 
I would not revert to the system of selection 
or nomination. However conscientiously the 
selection may be made, the public would 
always be dissatisfied with the result. Instead 
of placing high officers in the awkward predi- 
cament of selecting the best candidate from 
hundreds of untried young applicants, would it 
not be ketter to have only one door of open 
competition for admission to this corps d’élite 
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82341. (Chairman.) 
Deputy Collector ?—Yes. 

32342. You do not consider the present 
system of recruitment equally suitable for the 
admission of Indians. and Europeans ?—No, not 
equally suitable. 

82343. You think that the time has arrived 
when further facilities should be granted. for 
the admission of Indians ?—~Yes.. 

82344. You have discussed three different 
methods of providing Indians with employment 
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service for the Indian community ? The Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 emphatically 
condemned the system of selection and 
abolished the Statutory Service for that reason, 
saying in paragraphs 71 and 72 of their report 
that “a system of selection is open to the 
abuses incidental to patronage’’. I do not 
think that the reversion to the same system in 
recruiting for the Provincial Civil Service has 
met with public approval. Competition, though 
not an ideal system, is after all the best means 
available for accurately gauging a candidate’s 
qualifications, as few crammmers could find their 
way in a well-thought-out examination course 
and no man can hope to come to the top in @ 
stiff examination, unless he has formed his 
character sufficiently, by using diligence, self- 
control and patience in course of his studies. 
If the scheme I advocate is approved there is. 
a nucleus for forming the new “Indian Civil 
Service” at once. Out of 17 officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service, who are under 40. 
years of age (which number includes the 12 
officers who have entered the service by 
competition and selection) as many as are fit 
and efficient may be distributed in the grades 
of Assistant Collectors according to fitness and 
seniority. As superannuated Deputy Collectors. 
retire, the remaining posts may be transferred 
gradually to the new ‘‘ Indian Civil Service,” 
which should thenceforward be filled up by 
open competition. I would send the proba- 
tioners to England for a two-years’ training 
at a residential University, their pay during 
the probationary period being considered as. 


scholarship. Theelderly Deputy Collectors who. 


will remain in their original “‘ uncovenanted ” 
list will not have to suffer but will also benefit 
by this change, because the higher grades up to 
Rs. 800 will remain to them alone for promo- 
tion. By the younger blood being separately 
provided for, there will be an even flow of 
promotion in both cadres. I have calculated. 
the cost of this scheme, The extra monthly 
cost of regrading 27 Deputy Collectors as. 
Assistant Collectors will be Rs. 2,900. But 
against this, there will be a set-off of Rs. 3,400 
every month, being the difference in the salary 
of the members of the European and Indian 
Civil Service in the seven “‘ superior ’’ appoint- 
ments recommended to be reserved for Indian 
officers. The scheme, besides satisfying a 
large section of intelligent public, and allaying 
discontentment in a useful body of public 
servants, will result in an annual saving of 
Rs. 6,000 to the Government of Bombay. 


called and examined. 


in the Service. First you suggest a simultane- 
ous examination ?—Yes. 

32345. Secondly, a separate examination for 
a proportion of the vacancies for Indians ?-— 
Yes. 

32346. And thirdly, the establishment of g. 
separate Indian Civil Service recruited in Indig 
and working alongside the Civil Service recruit- 
ed in England ?—Yes. 

32347. You discuss these three, but I | 
gather that you do not advocate some of © 
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them ?—I do not advocate the first or the 
second, 

- 82848. Your objection to a simultaneous 
examination is that an undue proportion of 
Indians might find a way into the Service ?— 
At first appearing in the examination and 
later on finding their way into the Service. A 
large number will be attracted to the examina- 
tion, but they may not find their way so soon 
into the Service. 

32349, Do you think that will be a bad 
thing ?—If a very large number is attracted 
and a very small percentage finds room in the 
Service there will be naturally dissatisfaction, 
and moreover perhaps the educational system 
of the country will suffer. They will be 
deviated from other channels of employment. 

32350. You base your objection to a separate 
examination on the ground that it would be 
useless unless the higher posts of the adminis- 
tration were thrown open to Indians after 


they had entered the Service?—They are 
open already. I said unless it was deemed 
practicable. 


32351. You rather suggest that the way 
is not open, Is not that the ground for your 
objection to this form of examination ?-—-The 
main ground is that the holding of a separate 
examination in India will tend to form a 
lower class in the Indian Civil Service; there 
will be the tendency to form two divisions, an 
upper and a lower. 

32352, You say, there will be discontent 
unless a number of high administrative posts is 
always filled by Indians; but assuming that, 
after entering the Service through an examina- 
tion in India, Indians found that the various 
grades of posts were open to them, would 
you still hold the same objection to that form 
of examination ?—I would still have that 
objection if in practice it comes to having two 
or three different divisions in the Service itself, 
namely, a Huropean division recruited in Eng- 
Jand and an Indian division recruited in India. 
That will be, Iam afraid, the consequence of 
holding a separate examination in India, 

32353. So that really the scheme you would 
like to see is the third that you discuss, which 
is an entirely separate examination for a 
separate Service for Indians ?—Yes. You may 

call it radical reorganisation or reformation of 
the present Provincial Civil Service, or you may 
call it a separate creation of an Indian Civil 
Service for Indians. 

82354. Do you think that by having two 
Services such as you suggest you would be 
likely to avoid the difficulties which you have 
just mentioned ?—- It will be an entirely 
separate Service. 

32355. But, I suppose the officers in those 
two Services would be doing the same kind of 
‘work as they are doing now ?—Yes. 

32356. So that, although the name of the 
Services might be different, in practice 
they would be the same?—In practice it 
would be the same, but it would be a Service a 
little lower in status than the Indian Civil 
Service. 

32357. And you think that that would 
give rise to less discontent and dissatisfaction 
than to have Europeans and Indians recruited 

- to the same Service ?—I do not mean to say 
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that. What I mean .is that by having this 
separate Service the present Indian element 
in the Indian Civil Service, which is now on 
terms of absolute equality with European 
members of the Service, will continue without 
any change, while if the doors of the Indian 
Civil Service are opened wider by holding a 
separate examination in India even the Indians 
recruited in England would suffer socially and 
in other ways. The present perfect equality 
and uniformity that we see will disappear 
when the Indian element increases in the 
Service. 


32358. I gather from what you say that 
you think there is bound to be inferiority ?— 
There will be inferiority. We have to take the 
situation as it is. , 


32359. But is there any sense of inferiority 
now amongst Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service ?—No, not: at present, because the 
Indian element is not large. 

32360. Ifthat element were to be increased, 
even though, it might be through a stiff exa- 
mination of a similar standard to the one in 
England, you think that a sense of inferiority 
would increase correspondingly ?—It would. 

32361. Ido not quite understand why that 
should take place ?—The Service at present is 
mostly made up of European members who 
form the body thereof. The Indian element 
is only four or five per cent. It is practically, 
you might say, a European Civil Service. 
You might call it the Indian Civil Service, 
but I call it the European Civil Service for 
India. Directly the Indian element increases 
Iam afraid there will be two divisions in the 
Service itself, 

32362. If that were to take place in a 
single Service, would not the difficulty present 
itself in an even more accentuated form if you 
had two Services manned by officers who were 
all going to perform the same kind of work ?—It 
is not a question of dividing the Indian Civil 
Service into two Services ; it is a question of 
leaving the Indian Civil Service to: itself and 
having a separate high Service for Indians, a 
little lower in status than the present Indian 
Civil Service. You might call it a radical 
reformation of the present Provincial Civil 
Service. 


32363. Under your scheme, would you 
allow the Indian to enter through the London 
door the same as now ?—Yes, I havesaid that. 
In fact it is to safeguard the interests of the 
Indians entering through the London door that 
I do not want the Indian door to be open. 
Jt is much better that Indians should go to 
England in large numbers if possible and come 
through the door there than that they should 
enter through the door here. 

32864. Do not you think that the Indian 
in this new service of yours would look with a 
good deal of dissatisfaction upon the Indian 
in the Civil Service who got through the 
English door ?—He should not. 

32365. Do not you think he would ?—He 
has no right to, and I do not think he would. 
I passed. through a competitive test in India 
for the Provincial Service, which was a stiff 
competitive examination following on a very 
stiff University test, and I do not consider 
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myself in any way badly treated as compared 
with the man who has entered the Indian 
Civil Service. 

_ 32366, Do not you think that, apart from 
the discontent which might arise under this 
scheme of yours, there might be difficulties 
in the way of the smooth running and general 
co-ordination of the administration, owing to 
there being two very distinct and separate 
Services both performing the same work ?— 
At present, the Provincial Civil Service is 
‘performing almost the same work as the 
Indian Civil Service. I have been working as 
an Assistant Collector for fifteen years, doing 
exactly the same work. 

32367, Your proposal is to abolish the 
Provincial Civil Service, is it not ?—Not 
abolish it. I say, leave the Provincial Civil 
Service, as it is called, in its old shape of the 
Uncovenanted Service, containing old gentle- 
men who have been promoted from Mamlatdars, 
instead of making it a mixture of young and old 
men as has been done during the last fifteen 
years. let there be a separate Service for 
young men entirely. 

32368, But you are going to take a part of 
the present Provincial Service and place it into 
this new one?— Yes. 

32369. You dissect the Service ?—Yes, 
At present, it does not work properly. 

32370, So that what remains of the old 
Provincial Civil Service, or the Uncovenanted 
Service as you prefer to term it, is to consist 
of more or less older men who have heen 
promoted up from inferior posts ?—Yes, and 
that forms the majority just now io the 
Service. 

82371. The higher posts of the Provincial 
‘Civil Service will be absorbed into the Civil 
Service ?—Into the new Service. 

32372. Do you think that your proposal 
will lead to harmony and general content- 
ment?—The Services will be absolutely 
separate. 

32373. But they will be all doing the same 
work ?—They have been all doing the same 
‘work ; we have to take the situation as we find 
it; it is useless to run after an impossible idea. 

32374. Your scheme creates rather a new 
situation ?—It is ameliorating the conditions 
of the Provincial Service, making it much 
better than what it is at the present time. 

32375. Would not the establishment of two 
smaller Services instead of one largér one 
produce even greater stagnation of promotion 
than is now the case ?—Under this scheme, the 
promotion will be much more rapid than it 
has been in the Provinciai Service up to the 

resent time. 

32376 How do you work that out ?—I 
shave worked it out on paper, 

32377. Will not your inferior posts be 
largely increased?—At present, we have a 
strength of 82 Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind, and out of 
these there are 27 special appointments 
corresponding to Assistant Collectors’ posts, 
My idea is, as most of the gentlemen who 
rise from the Mamlatdar do so at the age 
-of 40, that it is not fair they should be called 
upon to do District and Sub-divisional work, 
‘which involves riding and all that sort of thing 





requiring hard bodily exercise. It is much 
better that these gentlemen, with their ripe 
experience, should be asked to do other 
important work, namely fill the posts of 
Treasury Officers, City Magistrates, Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioner, and so on. 
Take away the Subdivisional appointments, 
which require young blood and hard work, and 
which require practical Assistant Collectors’ 
work, from the cadre of the Deputy Collectors’ 
grades, and on the top of that put a certain 
number of listed appointments taken from the 
Indian Civil Service, and make that into a self- 
contained separate Service with the pick of the 
University graduates of India. 

32378, You desire to see Indians attaining 
to about one-sixth of the total number of posts ? 
—In all it will come to one-fourth including the 
Indian element in the Indian Civil Service. I 
want one-fifth of the appointments to be listed, 

82379, But are they to be listed for the 
remainder of the Provincial Civil Service which 
you leave behind?—I have said that if you 
remove the Assistant Collectors or Subdivisional 
appointments from the Provincial Service 
then no listed appointments are to be left to 
the Provincial Service. 

32380. Where are you going to get your 
listed posts from?—From the Indian Civil 
Service. ‘There are 85 superior appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, and my poiat is 
that you should give us one-fifth out.of that as 
superior posts, and out of that one-fifth, namely _ 
l7 appointments, give us seven for the Execu- 
five, and leave ten for the Judicial. Give us 
those seven superior appointments for the 
Executive, remove the 27 Deputy Collectors’ 
sub-divisional appointments from the Provin- 
cial Service and tura them into a grade of 
Assistant Collectors, so that, there will be a 
graduation of third, second, aad first Assistant 
Collectors going from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000. 

34381. It will msan a good deal of re- 
arrangement of the Sarvice as it stands now ?— 
There will be very little disturbance. 

32382. You think it will make very little 
alteration ?—Very little alteration practically. 

32383. Do you see no difficulty in keeping 
these watertight compartments as between 
Europeans and Indians ?~There are watertight 
compariments at present. 

32334. You cannot say there is a water- 
tight compartment in the Indian Civil Service 
at present ?—I am not going to stop the 
Indians from entering the Indian Civil Service; 
I should be very glad if the Indian element 
increased, but only through the London door. 
I should increase the number of scholarships if 
possible, There are many private trusts and 
charities sending people to Kingland. 

82385. (Sir Murray Hammick.) I take it 
that in the first place you are very discontented 
with the way the Provincial Civil Service was 
left by the last Commission ?— Yes. 

82486. Isnot that one of your motives for 
this scheme of yours ?—Yes. 

82387. Your discontent arises from the fact 
that, first, the junior posts which were taken 
from the Civil Service and placed in the Pro- 
vincial were not earmarked but merged into 
the Provincial Service and became ordinary | 
Deputy Collectors’ appointments ?—Yes. 
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82368. And consequently, you see that the 
Provincial Service is very much handicapped 
by the fact that in Bombay the Mamlatdars are 
placed in the Provincial Service and by that 
means the door is more or less shut to young 
men who desire to get into the Provincial 
Service and make a mark there; that there 
must be, owing to the Mamlatdars being in 
the Provincial Civil Service, a great number of 
senior men in that Service, and in that way 
the young, energetic, more educated officer is 
more or Jess handicapped ?—Yes. 

32889. Then you object to simultaneous 
examination because you think it is not a good 
way of getting into the Indian Civil Service, 
which ought to be in your opinion a corps 
@élite, manned by men regularly trained in 
England ?— Yes. 

382390. In order to bring about a solution 
of all these difficulties you rropose to earmark 
all these junior appointments which were 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service and to 
add some appointment at the top of the present 
listed appointments, and to make those appoint- 
ments into a separate cadre altogether which 
shall be recruited by competitive examination in 
India, restricted to the Provinces, into which 
educated young Indians will go and find a 
eareer which will satisfy their legitimate 
desires ?—Exactly; that is the middle course 
E have suggested. 

32391. .Then you would leave the Provin- 
cial Service to consist of men who were 
promoted from Mamlatdars, and you think 
you have in some way helped the efficiency of 
that service by taking away from it most of 
the sub-divisional work, leaving them the 
sedentary work which can be better held by 
older men ?—Yes. 

32392, But evenif you take away these! 28 
appointments there will be still many sub- 
divisional appointments left in the Provincial 
Service, will there not ?—No, none whatever. 
There is generally only one sub-division given 
to a Deputy Collector and there are 27 or 28 
Districts in the Bombay Presidency including 
Sind. 

32393. How many sub-divisions are there 
in the Bombay Presidency ?—I do not know 

the exact number, but there are two Assistant 
Collectors to one Deputy Collector. 

32394, The main objection I think to your 
scheme, which is a very ingenious one, is of 
course, as the President said, instead of having 
two definite Services, as we have row, you 
make three, and it is rather an unnecessary 
complication to make three Services when you 
can do with two?—I do it because Indians 
are not satisfied with the lower service at all 
which will lapse to its subordinate position. 

32395. And they want to get into the 
Indian Civil Service ?—Yes. 

82396. But supposing, we said, that the 
Provincial Service should be altered by making 
it. begin. at Rs. 300 or Rs. 400: a month at the 
bottom, and by raising the pay of the top 
appointment say to Rs. 1,000, thus excluding 
the Mamlatddxrs from that service, and recruit- 
ing that service to a large extent by direct 
nomination or selection or direct competition ; 
supposing we increase the listed appointments 
in the way you propose, but left them in the 
Civil Service, and allowed the Government 


~~. 


to nominate to the Indian Civil Service junior 
appointments men who were in the Provincial 
Service with whom they were satisfied, men 
who had given good evidence by four or five 
years’ service that they were good officers ; and 
supposing that the Government were allowed 
to place those men in the appointments of 
junior and senior Assistant Collectors and 
allowed them to go on, with a claim for any 
appointments that were vacant in the higher 
service, in exactly the same way as the Indian 
Civil Service men are, do not you think that 
would meet your difficulty in a much simpler 
way ?-—I should like to be enlightened a little 
more about that. How is the man to enter 
the service, by competition in the Provincial 
Civil Service ? 

82357. Yes?—And rise in the Provincial 
Service up to what and how ? 

32398. He would rise in the ordinary 
course to Deputy Collectorships, which may 
have their pay raised to Rs. 1,000 instead of 
Rs. 900 ?—And the man is to be selected after 
rising to the top ? 

32399. No, he would be selected after four - 
or five years’ service as a distinguished man. 
No seniority would count at all. As soon ag 
the Government saw that the man was capable 
of doing the work of an Indian civilian, when 
a suitable vacancy occurred he would be 
transferred from the Provincial Service to the 
Indian Civil Service and be allowed to rige 
in the ordinary course of his career ?—There. 
may be fractical difficulties in the scheme 
being worked out later on. 

32400, But it would be simpler than your: 
arrangement. You would still have two. 
services. You would have improvement in the 
Provincial Civil Service, and you would have 
given a career which would meet the wants of 
most Indians, while the more brilliant Indians 
would have an opportunity of getting into the 
Indian Civil Service which they have not got 
now ?—You are leaving the poor Mémlatdars 
out ? 

32401. My view is that the Mdmlatdars, 
just as the Tahsildars in other Presidencies, 
never ought to be in the Provincial Service 
at all. They were only recently put into it as 
I understand ?—Quite so. We will not quarrel 
about the name. They have every right to 
become Deputy Collectors and they have all 
the years of work behind them. 

32402. It might be a mistake that has been: 
made. The Mémlatdér is a person who per- 
haps ought to have a claim by right to be a 
Deputy Collector, but he is an inferior servant, 
doing inferior work under a Deputy Collector 
who has to do work of a very distinct charac- 
ter. It may be possible that the proper 
course to take is to exclude the Mémlatdar 
from the Provincial Service and make the 
Deputy Collector the bottom of the Provincial 
Service, as if is in most Presidencies, to be 
directly recruited, with one vacancy in four 
to be given to promising Mamlatdérs, but: as: a 
rule to be recruited by direct nomination or 
competition or selection ?—That comes to my 
scheme, except that under my scheme I have 
reserved the higher posts for the deserving 
Mamlatdérs: who: have done very good work. 

32408. But you make a small Service 
which is neither the Indian Civil Service nor- 
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the Provincial Civil Service, neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring, as they say in 
England. One serious objection to that I see 
is that you stop at the one Junior Secretary 
at the top so that supposing there was not a 
fit person in this service to be given a Secre- 
taryship, which might be the case, Govern- 
ment would be obliged to put an inferior 
officer into the post of Junior Secretary, or if 
the man was a very good Junior Secretary 
you would not allow him to be a Commis- 
sioner, which would be a serious drawback ?— 
There is the Indian Membership of Council 
for him if he is a very good member. The 
scheme looks small because it relates only to 
the Executive Branch. 

82404. But surely, he would be a better 
Member of Council if he had had two or three 
years’ experience as a Commissioner ?—My 
scheme did not aspire to go into small details: 
it is an idea. 

82405. Do not you think that it would be 
an advantage if the scheme that I have 
suggested to you, that men would get into the 
Indian Civil Service after they had proved 
themselves efficient by experience, were adopted. 
These men who get into your service by 
examination may prove great failures just.like 
the Statutory Service men did?—If they do 
prove failures it is a service with five or six 
gradations, so that they could never aspire to 


rise. 
32406. But they would remain in the 
service and would always be an obstruction ?— 
They will not be got rid of under your scheme. 
82407. They might be very good. for 
Deputy Collectors but quite unfit to join the 
Civil Service, in which case they would not be 
put in?—As I said just now, the work of a 
District Deputy Collector is identical almost 
with the work of an Assistant Collector. 
32408. He may be a good Deputy Collector 
but quite unfit to be a Collector ?—Under my 
scheme he would not rise to be a Collector at 
all. 
32409. But still, it would be preventing 
good men entering your service by his remain- 


ing as an Assistant Collector for all his time,: 


which would not be a very satisfactory result. 
Of course, there are difficulties in every scheme, 
but I think your scheme has a great many 
difficulties, and I imagine you think so yourself 
from the elaborate way you have worked it out. 
I quite see that it has the advantage of being 
cheap, but I do not think that is at all what we 
are looking for?—It is not a question of 
cheapness at all, but of having a self-contained 
service for Indians who wish to go into their 
own cadre. 

32410. (Mr. Fisher.) You say that officiat- 
ing promotion should be made in the Provin- 
cial Civil Service. Am I to infer from that 
that you are in favour of the system of officiat- 
ing promotions in general, or that you think it 
unfair that these promotions should be given 
to the Civil Service and not given to the Pro- 
yincial Service ?—I am in favour of officiating 
promotions generally. 

32411. You think the system a good one? 
—lIt is a good system. 
$2412, Can you explain to me why you 

think the system is good ?—Because the promo- 
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tions are sometimes very slow and it puts heart 
into aman; he knows that if he cannot be 
promoted at once substantively there may be 
some people going on long leave and he may 
get a chance of cfticiating. 

32413. Am I not right in saying that it 
often happens that a man under this system 
obtains a higher rate of pay even if he is not 
doing a higher type of work ?—The man who 
is not fit for substantive promotions might be 
passed over even for officiating promotion; so 
that in that case he may not be getting more 
pay for less work. The pay is personal. The 
Rs, 800 Deputy Collector is doing the same 
work as the Rs. 300 Deputy Collector. It is 
a question purely of seniority, and there is no 
difference in the work. 

32414. In any case you approve of the 
system and wish to have it extended ?—Yes ; 
officiating promotions are necessary. 

32415. (Mr. Sly.) In answer to question (9) 
you say that Lord Lytton’s Government, in 
1878, prescribed that a proportion not exceeding 
one-fifth of the total number of civilians ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to the Civil 
Service should be Natives selected in India. 
That was one-fifth of the number recruited in 
England, was it not; that is to say for every five 
civilians recruited in England there should be 
one recruited in India ?— Yes. 

82416. In that way what was contemplated 
was not one-fifth of the total service but one- 
sixth of the total service ?—It might come to 
one-sixth, 

82417. In answer to question (12) you have 
said that at present no member of the Provin- 
cial Service is holding superior listed posts in 
this Presidency. Surely, there are Provincial 
Service men holding superior posts ?—Not one. 
The Provincial Civil Service began with me, 
as I was the first man who passed the com- 
petitive test in 1897, 

32418. I understand there are two Judges ? 
—I am talking only of the Executive Branch. 

82419. Two superior listed posts at present 
are held by Statutory Civilians ?—Yes, and 
they have declined to join the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32420. But the Judicial superior posts are 
held by Provincial Civil Service officers, are 
they not ?—They are, and I have said that my 
answers are confined only to the Executive 
Branch. 

82421. I should like to have your opinion 
as to whether you think that this system of a 
certain limited number of listed posts really 
adds to the popularity of the Provincial Service, 
or is conducive to content in that service. It 
evidently is satisfactory to the man who is 
selected for that listed post ?—Yes, it is satis- 
factory to him only. 

32492. Whatis the result of that system 
on the other members of the service who are 
not selected for it ?—They may not be satisfied, 
but they aspire to the next vacancy. What 
we want is a larger number of posts, that is 
all. 

32493, But no matter how large a number 
of posts may be granted as listed posts it would 
be very difficult for all the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service to get into those 
listed posts ?—All cannot get in, of course. 
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32424, Unless you have a very large num- 
ber ?—Unless you adopt the scheme I have 
suggested. 

32425. Under the existing system of listed 
posts there is a small fraction of officers in the 
Provincial Service who can secure promotion 
in each of those posts ?—That is so. 

32426. Does the benefit that is derived by 
the Provincial Civil Service from that system 
compensate for the amount of discontent that 
is caused in the Provincial Civil Service by the 
substantial number of officers who are passed 
over and not promoted to listed posts?—None 
have been passed over because there have been 


~ none appointed yet in this Presidency, 


+ 


32427, But on the Judicial side of the 
service ?—I do not know anything about the 
Judicial. . 

82428. You cannot give us any opinion 
then as to whether the system of listed posts 
is one that improves the Provincial Civil 
Service or causes discontent ?—I have empha- 
tically said that it does not give satisfaction. 

82429. I believe that a portion of your 
service was spent in Sind?—Yes, I was five 
years in Sind, from 1903 to 1908. 

32430. In what capacity did you serve in 
Sind ?—I always served in the capacity of a 
subdivisional officer, doing Assistant Collector's 
work for the past 15 years. 

82431. In what district ?—I have served in 
the Thar and Parkar District, and the 
Larkhana District, and also the Haidarabad 
District for'a short time. 

82432. But most of it was in the Thar and 
Parkar District ?—Yes, about three years. 

32433. Who was your Deputy Commis- 
sioner there ?—Mr. McKenzie when I went 
there, but he has retired now. 

32134. Did that officer have any knowledge 
of the Sindi language ?—Colloquially he might 
be said to be a Sindi scholar; he knew Sindi 
fluently. 

32435. ‘Was he capable of talking to the 
Sindi population without the aid of an inter- 
preter ?—I have not seen any head of a dis- 
trict having an interpreter while talking to the 
village people in the course of my 15 years’ 
experience, except when he happened to come 
to a district the language of which he did not 
know af all, at the commencement. 


82486. Have you been present with Col- 
lectors whilst they were on tour in camp ?— 
We have been camping together sometimes. 


82487. Isit your experience that the Collec- 
tor has no intercourse whatever with zemindars 
or other people of position during his touring 
in camp ?—lI should say he is hardly ever free 
from intercourse ; he has hardly a moment to 
spare to himself when he is out in the district. 


82488. Are the cultivators, the ryots and 
the agricultural population generally given 
free access to the Collector whilst he is on 
tour ?—Every evening there is a call for peti- 
tioners, when anybody and everybody can 
present a petition. A man who wants to see 
the Collector or Assistant Collector in private 
has only to send a word through a Pattawalla 
and he can do so; he may be kept waiting out- 
side a little if a case is going on or if the Col- 
lector is otherwise busy, or is taking his tiffin. 





32439, During his morning rides in camp 
are the cultivators and people allowed freely to 


come to him. and make any representations 


they wish ?—Yes. In fact he goes to see them, 
that is what his morning’s ride is for. He 
visits and inspects the village and sees the 
people and learns their grievances. 

82440. As subdivisional officer, I suppose, 
you exercise magisterial powers ?—Yes, I have 
been a First Class Magistrate for the last 13 
years. 

32441. Can you tell us whether it is a fact 
that magistrates issue summonses without 
specifying any place where the accused or 
witness is to appear ?—We always have a pro- 
gram of tour fixed beforehand, and when the 
case is fixed, the Sherishtadar knows what date 
the camp will be at & certain place, and it is 
his business to fill in the place and the date. 

32442. Can you tell us whether the place 
is filled in or not ?—It is. I have not heard 
any complaints about the place not being filled 
in. Asa matter of fact, the tour of a Sub- 
divisional Officer or Collector is not a thing 
about which any information is necessary at 
all; you can ask any bazaar boy and he will 
say the Sahib is in this village or that village. 

32443. The form of summons which is 
used has a blank space left for the name and 
the place ?—Yes, the name and date. 

32444, And your experience .is that that 
place is always filled up ?—It is always filled up. 

82445. (Mr. Chaubal.) What was your 
University career >—I was the only graduate 
in the first class honours of my year, 1895. 

324416. Soon after you graduated the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service was formed ?—Yes, the 
first competitive examination was held -in 
18&6-7. 

32447. For how many years was the Pro- 


_ vincial Civil Service recruited by competitive 


examination ?—Only three 
occasions. 

32448. Three continuous years?—No, I 
think with a break of one year between each. 

32449. What were the hopes which those 
who were recruited into the Provincial Civil 
Service in 1895 had ?—Their hopes were to 
rise to the Collector’s post. 

32450. When you entered the Provincial 
Civil Service were you aware that the listed 
posts of nine Assistant Collectorships were 
merged into the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
My idea was very hazy about that. 1 was 
only a boy and knew nothing about what the 
merging of the posts and what the listed posts 
were. I only knew I was going to be a 
Collector by-and-by. 


32451. What do you mean exactly by “ by- 
and-by”?. Previous to that Deputy Collectors 
were not recruited at once from graduates ?—No. 


- 82452. Hither by competition or other- 
wise ?—No. 

32458. Did you expect that you would 
have to go and work your way from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 400 and from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 up to the 
topmost grade ?—I knew I had to work in the 
same cadre for a number of years and prove 
my efficiency before I should be selected for a 
Collector’s post, but I did not think I would 
have to work right up to the top, because 
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according to the scale the time for my pension 
would arrive before I reached Rs. 800 grade. 

32454. You expected that if you showed 
good work in the Rs. 500 grade you would be 
selected for a superior listed post ?—Yes, that 
is what the Government of India had said 
when they created the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

32455. Do not you think that those inten- 
tions were prevented from being carried out by 
the older men who were given the listed 
posts ?—Yes, there are two statutory gentle- 
men filling those two posts. 

32456. Therefore, it ig not anybody’s 
fault ?—~I have not said it is anybody’s fault. 

32457. You were transferred to Sind 
from the Bombay Presidency ?—Yes. 

32458. Did you know Sindi?—I had to 
‘pass the Sindi examination in six months’ 
time. 

82459. When you went there and took 
charge of your post as Deputy Collector you 
did not know Sindi ?—No. 

32460. You passed the Sindi examination 
afterwards ?—Within a year at the outside. 

32461. And during that time you were doing 
your usual routine work, which included going 
round the district ?—Yes, talking a little 
Hindustani when I could not understand the 
Sindi. 

32462. So that, you could pull along without 
knowing Sindi?—There was absolutely no 
difficulty except in talking with the poorest 
ryots, when there was a little difficulfy in the 
beginning. 

32463. You found no difficulty when you 
did not know Sindi in doing your work as 
Deputy Collector?—-I1 had no appreciable 
difficulty; I will not say I had no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

32464. Inthe same way, there would be 
no difficulty for a European Assistant Collector 
doing his work without knowing the Sindi 
language well ?—-Until one has passed the 
examination there is a little difficulty. There 
would not be any great difficulty, but perhaps 
for an Assistant Collector there might be a 
little more difficulty than for an Indian, though 
it would not be such as to stop him from 
doing his work or to make his work inefficient. 

82455. Do you think that after passing 
the examination the officer is able to speak 
fluently with the ryots in their own language ? 
—It is not the passing of the examination but 
the daily contact into which he comes with 
the village people. 

82466. When the Assistant Collector is 
out in the district has he any office work to 


do?—He has. He moves with his whole 
office. a ; 
32467. How much of his time during the 


day is taken up by table-work ?—~About four 
solid hours’ work, 

32468. And how much of his time has he 
ordinarily to devote to Criminal work ?— 
Ordinarily, about two hours a day on an 
average. 

32469. Four hours’ table-work and two 
hours’ Criminal work ?—You might puf it at 
five hours including everything, Revenue work, 
Municipal work, Criminal work, and all sorts 
.of table work. 
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32470. Those five hours are the usual 
office hours ?—Yes, between 12 and 5. 

32471, What work is done outside this 
work ?—Harly in the morning at sunrise we 
go out riding and visit one or two or three 
villages according to the distance from our 
camp, and we ask the village officers to be 
present to meet us at several places, and we 
see the cultivation and check the registers, 
and go into the villages. 

32472, What is exactly the direct inter- 
course with the ryots that you come across ? 
—If a man happens to be in his field when we 
go out for field inspection we speak to him. 

32478. When you go out for your ride in 
the morning you go with the object of 
inspecting a village ?—We go with the object 
of inspecting the cultivation as well as ins- 
pecting the village. 

32474, Do you inspect the crops ?—Yes. 

82475. And you have to make notes about 
your inspection ?—Yes. 


32476. As to how many annas the crop 
is ?~Yes, the condition of the crop and all 
that. 

32477, That does not require much direct 
intercourse with the people, does it ?—That 
does, not want much. 


$2478. What else is comprised in the 
morning work?—After finishing crop inspec- 
tion we go to the village which is situated 
close by. Generally a notice is given by the 
Patel that the Sahib is coming and the people 
are already assembled on the Chowdt. 


32479. What is done there which brings 
you into direct intercourse with the people ?— 
Generally by the beating of a drum the Patel 
informs the village that the Sahib is coming 
and all the village people who have anything 
to say gather at the Chowdi. After seeing the 
school or liquor shop you take a seat on the 
village charpoi and begin to talk to the people. 
Sometimes it takes one hour and sometimes 
half-an-hour and sometimes five minutes. It 
is a question of village and village and people 
and people. 

32480. What sort of talk is it that you 
have with the people ?—The first talk is of 
course about the crops. 

32481. That you have already done ?—No. 
After making your own notes and recording 
your own experience and the state of the 
crops, you have a talk with the people about 
the crops and the land revenue they are to 


ay. 

32482. Do you correct your notes of 
inspection by any talk you have with the 
people ?—-Of course. The people will say that 
the crop is very poor and that they cannot pay 
the whole revenue this time, and so on. 

32483. I want to have a clear idea because 
we have not had it described to us exactly 
what the routine work is. Is the Patel asked 
to bring to the Chowd+ those people whose field 
you have inspected: are they specially called 
there ?—No. 

32484. Then by talking with whom do you 
check your notes of inspection ?—Our notes of 
inspection do not relate to separate fields but 
to the general nature of the crop of the whole 
village. 
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32485. Supposing, that by your personal 
inspection you have said it isa 10 or 12-anna 
crop, you talk generally with the people and 
' if they say it is only an 8-anna crop you listen 
to that talk and check your notes accordingly ? 
-~That is so. 

32486. I suppose, while you are doing your 
table-work and correspondence work there is 
nobody except yourself and perhaps your 
Sherishtadar ?—Yes, the Sherishtadar is called 
when necessary. 


32487. When you are going round in camp 
do you do criminal work at any definite time 
or do you take your own time ?—It is gene- 
rally in the office hours, between 12 and 5, 
that we do the criminal work. 

32488. But supposing a case is set down, 


does it not often happen that you take up a- 


case at 4 0’clock in the afternoon or even at 5 
o’clock ?—We-have to wait for the parties if 
they do not appear, because it is a long march 
for them sometimes. The case may be set 
down at 12 o’clock and the parties may not be 
there. 

32489. Does it never happen that even if 
the parties are there you are engaged in other 
important work, and therefore you let the cri+ 
minal matter stand over for some time, until 
you have gone over your more important 
work ?——Yes, very often. 

32490. Itis also, I suppose, usual that a 
case which you take at 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
evening is not finished ?—Yes. 

32491. And then you move your camp to 
the other village ?—We have to do so. 

32492. And for the further progress of the 
case they have to appear there ?—~Yes, they 
have to follow. 

32493. So that it is not untrue that :on 
several occasions Pleaders and the parties have 
to move with the Assistant Collector from 
camp to camp ?—On certain occasions they 
have. 


"82494. (Sir Theodore Morison.) I gather 
from the answers you have just given to 
Mr. Chaubal that you have a very full day ?— 
A very full life. 

32495. Do you get very many opportunities 
amidst this continuous strain of work and 
inspection, of mixing with the people, except 
in so far as your official duties go—I mean 
social intercourse ?—In camp life there is very 
little society except that of your wife. 

32496, We have been told that civilians do 
not mix with the people, and I am rather 
anxious to know, after your evidence, when 
you get time to mix with the people except in 
an official way ?—~Nobody invites me to break- 
fast there and I cannot invite anybody to 
breakfast with me. I do not quite understand 
what sort of mixing you mean, 

32497. It has been brought to our notice 
several times that the Indian civilian does not 
mix with the people and I understand that he 
and you are all very busy with a good deal of 
work and that you have not very much time 
outside official hours to mix with anybody ?— 
We have no time to waste, 

32498. Have you very much more time to 
spend in that way than the Indian Civil Service 
officer ?—I think we are equally hard worked. 
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32499. Have you-observed amongst your 
contemporaries that education in England is 
a very particular advantage to an Indian 
Government servant ?—I have never been to 
England, but I know that after going to 
England our young men return with a lot of 
polish and that it does good to a man; it 
broadens his views. 

32500. You have found that on the whole 
residence of a year or two years in England is 
an advantage ?—Yes, it would be a great 
advantage. 


32501. You do not say that on theoretical 
grounds, but from observation ?—From direct 
observation. 


32502. Would you mind repeating what 
districts of Sind you have served in ?—~Lar- 
kana, Thar and Parkar, where I was a 
Sub-divisional Officer, and in Kardchi where 
I was City Magistrate for some time. 

32503. Are those the districts in which 
Mr. Bhurgri, who has been one of our witnesses, 
was a resident?—Yes, he is one of the Zamin- 
dars there in one of the districts in which I 
served. 

32504. (Mr. Joglekar.) You know that 
under the orders of the Government of India 
the present Provincial Civil Service is recruited 
partly by nomination and partly by promotion 
from Mamlatddrs?—Yes. 

82505. Do you also know that one list ig 
kept of both these officers now?—Of course. 

32506, Are you against the present system 
of keeping one list for direct recruits and for 
officers promoted from subordinate service ?— 
J am not against the present system, but I do not 
quite understand your question. The present 
system does not lead to any result ; it leads to no 
advantage as far as the Provincial Civil Service 
is concerned. 

82507. The Provincial Civil Service now 
consists of men promoted from the lower 
division, selected Mamlatdars ?—Yes, 

32508. And it also consists of men nomi- 
nated with due regard to different classes of 
the community?—Yes. 

32509. And both these officers are entered 
in one list. If your system of having a 
separate branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
is adopted the young men will be separately 


‘listed and the old men will be separately 


listed?—That is what I want. I say the 
young men should not be mixed up with old 
men in the same grade. 

32510. Under your scheme, there will be 
rapid promotion for young*men and slow 
promotion for old men?—Not at all. 

382511. I calculate there will be 55 old 
men ?—Yes. 

32512. And 27 young men?—Yes. 

32513. Ifthe young and old men are put 
together in one list, do not you think the old 
men will also have a chance of promotion to 
posts of Rs. 2,000, as the case may be ?—It is 
impossible for an old man ever to rise to 
Rs. 2,000 after becoming a Mamlatdar. 

32514. I draw your attention to Rule 20, 
which says that promotion to Rs. 500 and 
upwards 1s to be given solely on fitness and 
merit, seniority being regarded only when the 


_ claims of candidates of equal fitness and merit 
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come into competition. Therefore, places of 
Rs. 500 and upwards are to be given only to 
fit and competent men, without regard to 
age ?—Not without regard to age. wa 
82515. Seniority is to be considered only 
when there are two officers of equal merit ?-— 
I would refer you to the Government Resolu- 
tion of 1892 when the Provincial Civil Service 
was created, and the Provincial Civil Service 
has been amended nearly half-a-dozen times 
during the last 15 years. : 
' 82516, I mean according to recent orders?— 
I have not read the recent orders. I know that 
promotion to Rs. 500 and upwards is only by 
selection and that seniority does not count. 
82517. That is by merit and fitness ?—~Yes. 
32518. So that if there is an old M4mlat- 
dar of say 42 years and a young officer of 
30 years, the young officer may be put over 
the old Mamlatdar if he is fit and competent ?— 


Yes. ; 

82519. Sothat promotion to Rs. 500 and 
upwards is not given to old men as a matter o 
right ?—No, by selection. 7 

82520, Some of these old men have a 
chance of rising to a listed post ?—The Govern- 
ment of India have said, no. They have said 
it will always be desirable to select persons for 
a higher Executive office from those. who, 
while they have given proof of distinguished 
ability by efficient service, are still compara- 
tively young and possess that bodily activity 
which is a sine qud non for such employment. 
It is useless to have a Collector who cannot 
ride. ; 

82521. Do you think an officer of 42 years 
isan old officer ?—I am not talking of an 
officer of 42, but of a gentleman who has been 
a Mémlatdar and who wants to be a Collector. 

382522. A Médmlatddr who is promoted to 
a Deputy Collector may be 42 years old, may 
he not ?—'lhere may be exceptions;I am 
talking only of the average. : 

32523. Under your system, would you no 
cause discontent to the old men ?—If you will 
kindly refer to my answer, you will see that 
out of 82 Deputy Collectors, 61 are over the 
age of 40. 

32524, So that, you would promote to the 
post of Collector only men below 40 ?—Not 
necessarily. Of these 61 Deputy Collectors 
most are in the lower grades yet and have 
still to go up. I have been 15 years in the 
Deputy Collector’s grade although I entered 
direct by competition. There are four or five 
Mamlatdar grades besides. 


82525. According to your printed state- 
ment you are going to have a separate list in 
which the minimum pay is Rs. 300 and the 
maximum pay is Rs, 2,000 ?—Yes, 

32526. And these higher rates of pay are 
to be given to 27 yourg men ?— Yes, the pick 

- of the University graduates who have passed 
a stiff competitive examination, not clerks or 
Mamlatdars. 

382527. Under the present system of a 
combined list there is a chance for old: men: to 
rise to Rs. 800 or even Rs. 90 or. Rs. 1,300 ?— 
Nothing will prevent Government from 
appointing a-clever Mamlatdér to any position 

-they like. 
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32528. You have made a separate list of 
young men?—Yes. There is no service in 
which I find young men and old men in the 
same grade. Old men should be at the top 
and young men at the bottom, but here I find 
the reverse, young men being at the top and 
old men at the bottom, That is what I do 
not like. Why should the poor Maémlatdars 
be made discontented by making them Rs. 300 
and Rs. 400 grade Deputy Collectors, while 
young men are in the Rs. 600 and Rs. 700 
grade Deputy Collectors. _ 

32529. Do not you think that your system 
of having a separate list containing 27 high - 
posts for young men will cause discontent to 
the old Mamlatdars promoted for their long ex= 
perience and ability 9—There are not 27 high 
posts ; they are Deputy Collectors’ posts. In 
all there are 34, and out of these only seven are 
listed posts. Twenty-seven are the old posts 
of Deputy Collectors which I propose to remove 
from the Deputy Collector’s grade and put 
below these listed posts, and make a separate 
service, 

32530, But you reserve these 7 posts for 
young men who have passed the competitive 
examination ?—Yes, and who work up from 
the last grade to the first grade of Assistant 
Collector. There will be four grades before they 
can become Collectors ; there will be the pro- 
bationary grade, and the third, second, and 
first grade of Assistant Collectors. 

82531. Under your system do you not 
think the promotion would be more rapid for 
young men than under the present system ?— 
Ido not think so. Under the circumstances it 
may be slower. There are only 7 listed ap- 
pointments. ) 

32582. Do you rot think promotion to the 
Rs. 500, Rs. 700 and Rs, 900 will be rapid now ? 
——I cannot tell you whether it will be rapid or 
slow. It is a middle course which I have 
suggestedas anidea. There has been so much 
destructive criticism that I thought a construce 
tive idea might be welcomed. 

32533. You say there is a separate Sub- 
divisional Officer for each district ?—Almost 
for each district. : 

32534. In the Presidency of Bombay there 
are 19 districts >— Yes. 

32535. How many are there in Sind? 
Seven. 

82536. Out of these 34 posts, how many 
would you give to these 26 districts ?—All, : 

32537, There are two Senior Collectors, 
two Junior Collectors and one Junior Secre« 
tary in your list and you must exclude those 
posts ?—You deduct 7 from 34 and the re- 
maining number is the present number of sub- 
divisions given to the Deputy Collectors in the 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

32538. Would you appoint probationers in 
training in England to these posts ?—That is 
a detail about which I have not thought. 

82539. Because, if the probationers are 
excluded there will remain only twenty-one 

osts?—Then the remainder might be left for 
the Mamlatdars : I have no objection. 


32540. You say there are 27 sub-divisions 
and 27 posts can be secured out of this list, 
but when I look at the list there are only 21 
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Assistant Collectors excluding probationers ? 
—They might remove only 21 sub-divisions 
from the Deputy Collectors cadre, leaving the 
rest of the sub-divisions for those Mémlatdars 
who are thought fit and able and of sufficient 
merit to fill the post. My point is that there 
should be only one door for entering the 
service, and it should be competition. Let 
promotion be made purely on fitness and merit ; 
but the first door should be by competition. 
Invite medical certificates, character certi- 
ficates and all that, but let it be competition 
as the last test. 


32541. But the system of competition 
which was adopted in your time has been 
dispensed with by Government ?—Yes; I say it 
should be reintroduced. Government dispensed 
with the system on the ground that the result 
of the competitive examination tallied with 
the result of the University examinations. 
That was the only ground on which they 
dispensed with the system. 


82542. Was not nomination substituted in 
order to enable men of different classes to be 
selected and appointed ?—Quite so, but I have 
kept a safeguard for the backward class of 
Muhammadans also. 


32548, Only Muhammadans ?—The only 
two big classes in India are the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. 

32544. Would you admit the Hindus, 
Parsees, Anglo-Indians, and so on, and tell 
them to appear for a competitive exami- 
nation?— Yes. 

32545. And you would only have a separate 
examination for Muhammadans?—Only if the 
Government think it necessary. If the 
Government think they are very backward in 
education, as it is the community forming 
one-fifth of the total population of India a 
separate examination may be held for them. 

32546. According to the estimate a sepa- 
rate examination will have to be held every 
year or every alternate year ?—Yes, just as 
‘was done in my case. 

32547. At what age should the candidates 
appear ?—~I have not thought out these things, 
but I should say about the age at which 
civilians appear. When the first competitive 
examination was introduced I had to pass an 
examination in riding, and to pass the same 
‘tests in the departmental examinations, and 
in fact undergo the same probationary period 
‘as the Civil Servant. et the same test ba 
‘applied, and the age be anything you like bet- 
ween 23 and 25, so that University graduates 
‘may be attracted. 


Wituram Hastinas Suarp, Esquire, 


Writien answers relating to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


82557. (6). In partioular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
‘examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—That it would lead before long toa 
‘great increase in the proportion of Indians in the 
‘Service. The educational facilities may not 





32548. You have reserved 27 posts for 
young men according to your scheme. If that 
scheme is adopted how many men from 
the present list will be transferred to that 
cadre ?—It is for Govérnment to say. Ido 
not know the career and the fitness of every- 
body. 

32549. I only want to elicit from you how 
many vacancies are likely to occur every 
year ?—I have said one or two. 


32550. But in 13 years all the posts will be 
filled ?—One or two will occur after the whole 
cadre is filled, that is what I mean. If the 
service is created then there will be all the 

_ vacancies to fill. After the whole service is 
staffed there will be one or two vacancies 
every year or every alternate year. 


32551. Out of 27 posts there will be one or 
two vacancies every year ?—There will be 35 
appointments, not 27. You have to count the 
listed appointments also. If the probationer 
goes up there will be the probationers’ vacan- 
cies also, so that you will have to count 34. 


32552. Out of 34 you think there will be 
two vacancies every year ?—I do not say that ; 
there will be one every alternate year, it may 
be, or one every year or one every three 
years—I do not know. It is just as they held 
the Provincial Civil Service Examination one 
year; no examination the following year ; an 
examination the next year; and no examina- 
tion the following year, and so on. 


32553. Would you not reserve even one or 
two District posts to those old officers who 
have proved their ability during their long 
career ?—I really do not see how it is possible 
for a gentleman who has been a Mamlatdar to 
become a Collector under this system. If 
Government want to appoint him it is a differ- 
ent thing. But, how is the scheme to be 
worked ? 


32554. (Mr. Bhadbhade.) Have you seen 
the rules framed for the recruitment to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—I have. 

382555. Do you think those rules offer 
sufficient encouragement to graduates to become 
Mamlatdars ?—The last Commission was of 
opinion that the Mdmlatdars should not be in 
the Provincial Civil Service. 

32556. I find there are some rules which 
provide for the admission of graduates to rise 
from a post of Rs, 80, and I see no provision is 
made for their being Mdmlatddrs after any 
definite period ?—I have not seen that rule. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 


exist to any great extent now, but they would 

. 80on come, and no doubt cramming establish- 
ments would be set up. The examination would 
dominate the whole educational system of India, 
and nothing else would have a look in by the 
side of it. 

32558. (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of a separate 
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examination in India, or by means of seprrate 
examinations in each provinces or group of pro- 
vinces in India? 1f you favour such a scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—That the 
officers so recruited would tend to be looked 
upon as distinct from and inferior to those 
recruited in England, whilst asin the last case 
the Indian examination would tend to dominate 
in an overwhelming manner the whole system 
of instruction in this country. 

32559 (16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?—I have not seen the syllabus but 
I have been told that the Oriental classical 
languages do not carry so many marks as Greek 
and Latin. If so, I think that they might be 
equalized, provided of course that the standard 
of attainment expected is similar, 

32560 (82). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England or in India? Is your answer 
equally applicable to the case of Natives of 
India and of other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—-I certainly think it desirable that a 
Native of India who is to take part in the 
administration of this country should have an 
opportunity of acquainting himself at first hand 
with some of the conditions of life and of thought 
in England. The administration of his country 
is supposed to be Western in general and 
British in particular in its character and tends 
encies, and | do not see how this character can 
be expected to be maintained by men who join 
the service without having ever seea a Western 
country, or perhaps ever having spoken to a 
European. Many young Indians puss through a 
whole school and college course without ever 
hearing English spoken by an Bnglishman, still 
Jess coming into any contact with the British, 

32561 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted to 
future entrants ?—It seems to me idle to pretend 
that the expenses of the average Huropean 
having his domicile abroad are not greater ~mach 
greater —than those of the average Indian or 
other person domiciled in India. This being so 
it seems to me only fair that the former should 
receive more pay either in the form of special 
allowance or in that of increased salary. As to 
which of these forms is the more couvenient in 
working I am hardly in a position to judge. 
Should the allowance bs abolished I do not 
think that officers already employed should 
sutter, Newcomers have the option of entering 
on the terms offered or staying out. 


Supplementary written answers. 

32562. “Supp. question (I), Please give the 
Commission some account of the teaching 
provided by the University and the affiliated 
Colleges for tho M.A. Examination of the 
Bombay University. To what extent does the 
M.A, teaching cover the subjects which a 
candidate may offer for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and how does the standard attained 
in Bombay compare with that necessary to pass 
the Indian Civil Service Examination now held in 
London?—The regulations have racently been 
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revised and the new M.A. Hsamination will be. 
held for the first time in 1916. The University. 
is contemplating making somo arrangement for - | 
teaching the M.A. courses, or some of them, but 
at present it does nothing in this direction. In 
the affiliated Colleges the general principle is 
that the undergraduates have the first claim on 
the time of the staff, but help is given to the 
M.A, students in proportion to the tims and staff. 
available. Attendance at any College is not 
compulsory on any M.A. candidate, except in 
the case of Chemistry where the candidates have 
to submit certified laboratory journals. 

(ii) There has not been time to obtain full 
information from the Colleges on this subject, 
but the following notes will indicate what is 
being done at present :— 


Elphinstone College. —English, two or three 
lectures a weok are usually given, but at 
present none; History, two lectures a 
week; Sanskrit, two lectures a week; 
Mathematics, assistance when asked for, 

Deccan College.—Languages, History, Mathe- 
matics, assistance when asked for. . 

Wilson College.—Qnglish, two lectures a 
week; Sanskrit, three lectures a week; 
Chemistry, Physics, two years’ course 
complete; Philosophy, assistance, 


St. Xavier's College.—Hnglish with Latin or 
French or Persian, four or five lectures a 
week ; History, three lectures a week ; Che- 
mistry, three lectures a week and practical 
work daily from 9 till 4; Biology, three 
lectures a week and practical work daily. 


Fergusson College.——-Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy, a two years’ course ; Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, facilities in the laboratory and some 
lectures ; Sanskrit, English, assistance, | 

The introduction this year of new regulations 
for the B.A. Examination has greatly increased 
the work of individual Professors and consee 
quently the help given to the M.A. candidates 
at some Colleges has been diminished. 

(iii) Before comparing the M.A. subjects with 
those of the Indian Civil Service Examination I 
have to say that it is always difficulé to judga of 
the standard of an examination on paper: it is 
necessary to know something of tha questions 
set and of the manner in which the answers 
are marked. In the case of the Indian Civil 
Service Ux»mination I have no practical acquaint- 
ance with it whatever, but I have consulted the 
syllabus of the examination for 1913. 

(iv) In respect of languages I can say from 
my own knowledge that Greek is practically - 
non-existent in this University, and the standard 
of Latin very low. On the other hand I have 
always understood from Indians who have been 
to England that the standard there attained in 
Sanskrit was not high, and probably the same: 
is true of Arabic. The standard in Freach here 
is low, owing to want of conversational facilities, 
and German has only recently been added as a 
possible language. Speaking gonerally then 
I should say that the Bombay standard is 
certainly lower than the English one in respect 
of Greek, Latin, Freach, and German, but prob- 
ably higher in respect of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
An Indian friend who studied for the Indian Civil 
Service in England tells ma that those who offer | 
English and Sanskrit for tho M.A. hera do not 
find that the Indian Civil Service work covers 
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any new ground. If this is true at present it 
will be still more true under the new regulations 
by which the course in English especially will be 
considerably strengthened. 


(v) In‘Science I see that a large proportion of 
marks is assigned at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination to practical work. The insufficiency 
of practical work has been the great weakness 
hitherto in Bombay, owing partly to the want of 
laboratory facilities. This may be expected to be 
remedied when the Royal Institute of. Science 
gets to work. 

(vi) In history the same friend tells me that 
the work required for the Indian Civil Service is 
rather more varied than that of our M.A., but 
that the facilities for studying economics in 
Bombay are meagre, . 


(vii) Under Logic, Psychology, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, the Indian Civil Service 
syllabus gives no details. The M.A. course here 
is extensive on paper, but there is little assistance 
available in the way of teaching. 


(viii) In Mathematics there are two M.A. 
courses, The Indian Civil Service Lower and 
Higher Mathematics together seem to cover a 
little more ground than either M.A. course 
separately, but I am hardly competent to pro- 
nounce on this. 


_ (ix) The great difference between the two 
examinations is that the M.A, can be passed in 
one subject only, o#z., Languages (English and 
another), History, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, or Natural Science; whilst 
for the Indian Civil Service a number of subjects 
must be taken simultaneously. But the Bombay 
M.A. candidate usually devotes only a small part 
of his time to his subject: he teaches in a school 
or studies law or follows some other pursuit 
simultaneously. If he gave up his whole time 
to the matter he could cover more ground, 
32563, Supp. question (II), What is your 
experience of the difficulty of maintaining the 
secrecy of examination papers in India and of 
other frauds in connection with examinations ?— 
The University papers are printed with strict 
precautions at the Government Central Press on 
the day on which they are set. Inthe case of the 
Matriculation which is held at different centres 
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32565. (Chairman.) You are the Director of 
-Publie Instruction in Bombay ?—Yes, 


82566. You say that simultaneous examina- 
‘tions would, in your judgment, lead before long to 
a great increase in the proportion of Indians in the 
‘Service. Could you give us the reasons wh:ch have 
‘led you to form that opinion?—1 think the 
* number of candidates would greatly increase and 
-s0 a greater proportion would pass. 


82567. You eay that at present the cduca- 
tional facilities may not exist to any great extent, 
but none the less, you still think that by the larger 
nun ber going up there will be a greater increase 
in the numer that will pass?—I do not think 
anybody ‘would passs immediately, but with the 
demand the facilities would be forthcoming. 
82?68. You are of opinion that the Oriental 
classical languages should carry the same uumber 
of marks as Greek and Latin provided that the 


the papers for each centre are printed there on the 
day of the examination in the presence of the 
examiner in charge, The University Registrar 
tells me that there has been no leakage of exam- 
ination papers since 1885, In 1904 there was a 
case of personation at the Matriculation. Both 
parties to the fraud were charged before a 
Magistrate and sentenced. 


32564. Supp. question (III), Whatin your 
opinion would be the probable effect upon Univer- 
sity education in India of holding a competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service in this 
country ?—~In this country most students (and 
their parents) care only for appearing at an 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to be allowed 
to appear: he trusts that by the grace of God 
and the chapter of accidents he will then some- 
how scrape through, and of course at every big 
examination there are those who get through by 
a fluke and thereby encourage their successors to 
follow the same course. I think, then, that if 
there were an Indian Civil Service Examination 
in this country almost every undergraduate would 
aim at trying his luck at it, and would accordingly 
demand that the University courses should be 
g0 framed as to give him a chance. Butthe 
Indian, Civil Service Examination involves the 
simultaneous study of a number of ‘rather hetero- 
geneous subjects, e. g., English, Sanskrit, French, 
German, Botany, Zoology, Geology, English 
History, European History, Political Science, 
English Law were the subjects offered by » 
friend of mine. At present, the B.A. course is. 
confined to English and one other subject and the 
M.A. course to one subject only. I think that a 
demand would arise for combining more subjects, 
so that the future Indian Civil Service candidate 
might start in good time with some of his 
Botany, Zoology and so on in combination with 
his Languages and History; and only such 
subjects or combinations would be patronised 
which promised to be helpful for the Indian Civil 
Service. No doubt, another result would be the 
paying of more attention to post-graduate students 
than is done at present ; but itis doubtful if the: 
Colleges would be able to do all that was wanted 
and in their absence I am afraid that cramming 
establishments would spring up and prosper. 


called and examined. 


same standard is maintained in each case?—~I see 
no reason why they should not. 

32569. You say, that many young Indians pass: 
through a whole school and college course without 
ever hearing English spoken by an Englishman, 
still Jess coming into any contact with the British. 
To what extent is that the cace?—The great 
majority of cchools are manned entirely by Indians 
and many colleges are also manned by Indians. 

32570. I suppose that would not ‘be the case: 
in English schools and colleges in the larger 
towns f—The largest college of all in this Presi- 
dency is entirely manned by Indians, Fergusson 
College at Poona, which has nearly a thousand: 
students. It is fed bya very large school which 
has more than a thousand boys, and a boy may go 
right through that school and college without: 
hearing an Englishman. 

32971. Is no English taught there at all ?—. 
English is taught but not by Englishmen. 
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32572. Take for instance the schools and 
colleges in Bombay, are they manned mainly by 
Indians ?—Except the Mission Institutions. The 
Government High School here is supposed to have 
an English head master, but for some time past 
it hax not, as a matter of fact. 

3:573. In your Supplementary Answers you 
say, syeaking of the difticulty between the two 
examinaticns, the M.A. and the Indian Civil 
Service, that the Bombay M.A. candidate usually 
devotes only a small part of his time to his subject, 
that he teaches in a school or studies Law or 
follows some other pursuit simultaneously. I take 
it you mean by that that be can easly pass his 
M.A. degree and still have sufficient time to 
devote to preparing for the examination ?—At 
present the M.A. is passed in one subject ard he 
nominally sy ends two years over it, but of course he 
onty sperds a small fraction of that time in study, 
The Indian Civil Service requires him to pass in 
many subjects. It he de‘oed his whole time to 
the matter he could do the Indian Civil Service 
work, tecause he could do many subjects simul- 
tanecusly. 

82574. Do you think that if simultaneous 
examinations were established in this country, 
candidates would give up taking their M.A. 
degiee and go in for the examination instead ?— 
It would depend partly on the age limit, but 
I think that is what woull hapven in the first 
instance, that afier passing the b. A the student 
would work for the Indian Civil Service, and if he 
did not pass in that be might appear for the M. A, 
in his strongest or easiest subject, I think in the 
firs' instance he would not spend time in taking the 
M. A. by itself, but would go for the Indian Civil 
Service, and if he failed go back for the M.A. 


82575 (Lord Konaldshay.) You say that if 
simuitancous examination were instituted _ the 
examination would dominate the whole educational 
system of India ard nothing else woula have a look 
in by the side of it. Do you mean that the 
conrse of instruction for the graduates will be 
ralically altered ?—I think it would be, so far as 
was necessary. 


82576. Vo you think it would be altered for 
the worse or for the better ?—I have explained in 
one of the Supplementary Answers exactly what I 
mean. For the Indian Civil Service many subjects 
are required, and I think the same procedure 
would be followed earlier in the course. The late 
changes in the University Course in Bombay have 
been more in the direction of specialising, and the 
number of subjects to be taken up has been 
limited ; in the case of the B.A. it is now limited to 
English and one other subject. I think the effect of 
introducing the Indian Civil Service examination 
would be to take it in the reverse direction ; the 
student who wanted to offer a number of subjects 
for the Indian Civil Service, would want to begin 
several of those subjects simultaneously lower down 
in his course. 

32577. Do you think that the effect of that 
would be that instead of getting a sound education 
in one or two subjects he would get rather a 
superficial smattering of learning in a number of 
subjects ?-—I think so, for the average student, 
A good student may be able to take up a number 
of things at once, but the average student I think 
does better to stick to a few. 

82578, (Ser Theodore Morsson.) Do I gather. 
from the answers you have just given that in. 


your opinion the facilities for M.A. teaching are 
somewhat inadequate ?—Certainly, 

3°57). That there is nobencuzh teaching and 
possibly the studard is not sufficiently high to 
occupy a man fully for two years ?—That is so; 
it is not a full two vears’ course at present. 

32580. But supposing the MA. examination 
was strengthened and the teaching staff 
strengthened so that. you could make it a good 
two years’ course, would it then differ froma 
course at Oxford or Cambridye where I under- 
stand a man only takes up one subject? How 
many read for different schools at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge simultaneously ?—At Oxford one reads 
only for one school at a time, I think, 

32581. Surpo-ing the M.A. is strengthened 
and improved, why should not a man take one 
main subject, very much as he does now at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge if he is preparing for the Indian 
Civil Service? He takes one Tripos, we will 
say, and supplementg it by revding at other times. 
Could not a man do much the same here?.—Yes, 
I suppose so. 

32682. I donot see why it should necessarily 
produce that disurganisation in the M.A course 
which you have referred to?—-How is he to do 
these other subjects ? 

32593. How does the man at home who 
takesasingle Tripos? Let us putaside the Greats 
man, whose course of reading. helps him without 
his having to su»plement it, but the man who 
takes up a Cambridge Tripos must supplement it 
by ® great variety of other things, and hed ves that 
by reading in odd times ?—I am afraid I do not 
know anything about it, because I never had any- 
thing to do with the preparation for the Indian 
Civil Service at all. I understand they go to 
“ crammers.” 

32584, Some do and some do not. I do not 
see why the thing should be very different here, 
or why it should disorganise your M.A., or why 
reading for the M.A. should not help you to get 
through the examination. With regard to 
“cramming” estabiishments being set up, do you 
think there is really any likelihood of an establish- 
ment like Wren’s coming into existence in Lidia ?— 
Why should not Wren’s open a branch here ? 

82585. Do you know what Wren has to pay 
his men ?—I do not know, 

32586, Doyou know how many he has?-—I ° 
do not know. 

32587. I see there are about 20 subjects, each 
of which may require a separate man, and I heard 
with regard to one man who was afterwards in 
the Educational Service that he got £1,000 at 
Wren’s. I suppose he would have to get much 
more if he came out here?—It would probably 
pay somebody to start out here, 


32588, It occurs to me that if you get men 
of that class out here you will have to pay them 
very high, probably 100 per cent. or 50 per cent, 
more to work here ?—Probably they would have 
to be paid high. 

82589. I should imagine that Wren gets an 
enormous advantage by having half-time teachers, 
men who are \ivingin London and deinz other 
things ; but the men here would have to be whole- 
time men ?—Yes. ; 

32590. Do you think there is any indigenous 
talent that you could employ ?—I think in some 
subjects at any rate indigenous talent would be 
forthcoming. ; 
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32591. Familiar with the methods? — All these 
things would take a few years to work up. 

82592. If an establishment like Wren’s is to 
pay they will have to charge very big fees ? —The 
students pay a good deal now in going to England 
and that money would be available at any rate, 
and a good many would manage to raise the fees, 
I think. 

82593. It would have to be something very 
different from the scale of fees they pay in any 
college at present ?—Yes. 

32594, It would be saore like hundreds instead 
of tens ?—Still the prize is very great and they 
would make every effort. 

32595. You say there was a leakage in the 
examination in 1885; do you know anything about 
it ?No, it was before I eame to India. I did not 
remember any case during my twenty years here, 
so I asked the University Registrar and he told 
me there had been no ease since 1885, but he did 
not give me the details. 

32596. You do not know what kind of exam- 
ination it was ?—No. 

32597. (Mr. Chaubal.) A witness we have 
had before us expressed an opinion that he doubted 
whether an Indian boy is any less handicanped by 
the fact of English being a foreign tongue at 
tine age of 22 than he is at the ageof 17. Would 
you agree with that ?--I understand what is meant 
is that the difficulty, whatever it is, is the same at 
both ages. Ido not know that I should agree 
with that altogether. If he goes on reading any 
thing he must be more familiar with the language, 

82598. We have had complaints from Profes- 
sors that boys who come fresh to a college are 
not able to understand the English spoken.—That 
is perfectly true very often. 

32599. An opinion was expressed here yester- 
day and I want to know what your view of it is. 
Supposing that if for any purpose it was thought 
desirable Indian headmasters should recommend 
the names of half-a-dozen of their boys for any 
examination, could not these headmasters be 
trusted to make their recommendations without 
any favouritism ?—A certain number of them 
eertainly could, and there are certain headmasters 
whom I would trust to give any opinion of that 
sort, but there are others no doubt who would find 
it very difficult to hold out under pressure of 

* friends and acquaintances, I do not however like 
to say anything against headmasters, 

32600. (Mr. Gokhale.) I would like to ask 
you one or two questions about this opinion of 
yours that a simultaneous examination would 
dominate the whole educational system of India 
and nothing else would have a lookin. In your 
Supplementary Answers you say, that you think a 

‘demand would arise for combining more subjects 
for the B.A., so that the future Indian Civil 
Service candidate might staré in good time 
with. some of his Botany, Zoology, and so on, 
in combination with his languages and History. 
Will you tell us how the institution of a simul- 
taneous examination for the Indian Civil Service 
is going to dominate the whole of our educational 
system ?—At present we have a smaller instance 
of the same thing in the way in which the 
University course, entered by the Matriculation, 
dominates the school course. Matriculation is by 
‘far the most popular /examination or course, and 
‘although efforts have been made for many years 
‘to get boys to go'into other lines, commerce and 
technical work, the number who take‘ those lines: 

. is very small compared with the number who 


appear for the Matriculation, presumably with 
some hope of going to a college, I think that 
the same thing would occur higher up. The 
number of students wishing to appear for the 
Indian Civil Service examination would be very 
large and there would arise a popular demand that 
the course in the colleges, and possibly even in 
the schools, should be so framed as to make if as 
easy as possible for them to work up to that 
standard, 

32601. Are you quite sure that the two cases 
are similar, the case of the University course 
dominating the position in the high schools through 
the Matriculation, and the Indian Civil Service 
dominating the University course? Most boys 
that go to high schools do want to continue their 
studies in colleges, if possible, and as the University 
lays down the curriculum in the colleges and at 
the same time reculates the standard for those who 
want to proceed from the High School to the 
College, there is a sort of interdependence between 
the two, But how is there going to be this inter- 
dependence between the Indian Civil Service, which 
is an outside examination, and the University 
curriculum -in the colleges ?—I think a popular 
demand will arise and pressure will be put on the 
University to arrange this curriculum to fit in 
with.tha outside examination. 

3262. Who can alter the curriculum ?—~—The 
Senate in the first instance. 

32603. The Senate can only recommend-?—And 
it is sanctioned by Government, 

2604. You know that four-fifths of the 
members of the Senate are appointed by Govern~ 
ment every five years ?—I lane that very well 
because I have been several times asked on behalf 
of the Government why it was that, with four- 
fifths nominated by Government, Government pro- 
posals could not be got through the Senate. 

32605. That may be the fault of the pro- 
posals?-—At all events, it does not necessarily 
follow that the Government proposals are 
carried out. 

32606. Surely, the Government selects men 
because they may be trusted to look after the 
educational interest of the Presidency. Roughly, 
that would be the assumption, but apart from 
that, even if the 80 men in the Senate appointed 
by Government showed a want of consideration 
for the true educational interests of the Presidency, 
there is the Government to prevent any changea 
being made ?—Toere is the Government, but then 
the Government yields every now and then to 
popular demands. Great pressure would be 
brought to bear, motions would be moved in the 
Legislative Council, and so on, and if there was a 
very strong, urgent demand I think that both the 
Senate and the Government would yield to it. 

_ 82607. You mean that the pressure of popular 
agitation will make itself felt first on the Sanate 
and then on Government ?——Probably so. ; 

32608. And that on account of such pres- 
sure changes will be made ?—Probably. 

32609. Have you in view any instance in 
which a thing like this has occurred in the past 
during the whole of your experience, when 
changes have been made in the University curri- 
culum in response to a ‘popular demand from’ 
outside ?—I do not know that I can mention any. 

- 32610. During your whole experience there 
has been no case like that, as far as you 
recollect ?-—The introduction of an Indian Civil 
Service examination wonld be a totally novet 
phenomenon, pI ea 
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32611. We are talking of any instances in 
which outside public pressure has inflaenced a 
decision ?—I suppose the thing that came nearest 
to it was the proposal to have examinations by 
compartments, 

32612. Bat, did anything happen? There has 
been no instance in the past in the University of 
Bombay, so far as you are aware, where popular 
agitation outside has led to changes in the 
curriculum of the colleges ?—No, not that I can 
mention. 

32618, Therefore, taking your past experience, 
and taking these two guarantees that 8) of the 
100 Fellows are appointed by Government, and 
that the ultimate sanction must be by the Govern- 
ment before any changes can be mae, the view 
may be held that this danger you apprehend is 
very remote ?—~I do not really think the 80 per 
cent, has very much to do with it. For the last 
four or five years Government have been 
making strenuous efforts to get certain of their 
proposals adopted by the Senate, and it has been 
only with very great difficulty that a mutilated 
form of these proposals was alopted in the end. 

32614. You kaow as well as anybody that 
that bas been due to the fact that the Government 
has sought to impose its own views on the Senate, 
that the Senate has been called upon to ressind 
its own resolutions, and soon. That is a different 
thing from the Government not sanctioning any 
‘ changes that it thinks to be undesirable. That 
power is always with the Government ?—That 
power is there, but I still think that under great 
pressure of public opinion such changes would be 
made, 

82615. Unless the Government was very 
weak I do not know how this is going to happen. 
In any case, it has not happened in the past, and 
that is sutficient for my purpose just now. You 


say in your written answers: “In this country — 


most students care only for appearing at an 
examination. No matter how ill-prepared the 
candidate may be, all that he asks is to be allowed 
to appear: he trusts that by the grace of God and 
the chapter of accidents, he will then somehow 
scrape through.” It may be that in the case of 
lower examinations candidates are anxious to go 
up, but the higher you go in these examinations 
the less you find of that ?—I think it is true up to 
the B.A., at any rate. 

$2616. Take the M,A. and the LL.B. ?—Th3 
M.A. number is exceedingly small. 

32617, At the M.A., a student practically 
goes up of his own accord ?—The college has no 
control over the M.A., candidate. He produces 
no form from the college, but simply presents 
himself at the University. 

32618. Therefore, if the tendency you speak 
of was really a rootel tendency in the Indian 
nature, almost everybody would go up for the 
M.A., sinee there is no restriction?—A great 
many people do not want the M.A., it moans 
waiting some time longer, and paying a pretty 
high fee, and doing a lot of work. Most of them 
have to get something else to do. 

$2619. In any case, it does not happen that 
many go up for the sake of appzaring ?—Not for 
the sake of appearing. 

32620, Take the LL.B. which is a more paying 
examination from the standpoint from which you 
speak ; there also a candidate can go up without 
gny restriction provided he has kept certain terms. 
Does it happen that many candidates go up for 


the sake of going up ?—I am afraid I do not: 
know about the LL.B. In giving my answer I 
was going by experience in schools and in the Arts 
Colleges up to the B.A. 

32621. In the case of the lower examinations 
it may be so, but in th» case of the higher examin- 
ations there is a greater sense of responsibility oa 
the part of the students; and the Indian Civil 
Service would be a very high examination ?—Yes, 
but it isa very high prize, ani I think a great 
many would like to have a shot at it. 

32522, It means preparation for two or threa 
years, ani younz men are not likely to throw 
away two or three years unless thre is a reason- 
able chance of their getting througa?—lIt is the 
first thing young men think of at present. Ifa 
man ha3 done very wall in the University course 
he wants to go to Hugland for the Indian Civil 
Service ; if it were in their power thoy would go 
in large numbers. 

32623. Wor the first year or two they might 
makea mistake, but they would son find out how 
difficult the examination was. Unless they were rea- 
sonably prepared for the examination do you think 
they would appear for the sake of appearing ?— 
Thay might change their natura in the cours? of 
time, but I think to begin with a great many 
would like to have a try. 

982624. Da not you think the prasent eoursa 
of the: Bombay University is a full course for two 
years? Take History for instance ?—I do not 
think so, At the Elphinstone College they have 
almost always taken it in one year. 

32625, That was under the old regulations: | 
J am talking of the new?—The present M.A. 
course is the old one, A new one has been drafted 
and is.to come into force in 1916, when the first 
examination will ba held. 

, 82623. About ten or twelve years ago was 
there not a re-casting?—They have been gradually 
altered. The idea was to make them two years, 
but the English course in particular has stuck 
behind and is certainly not equal to the others at 
present. 

32627. But do not you think the History course 
isa full course for two years ?—I do not think it is 
enough to oceapy a man’s time for two years. 
The colleges give a very small number of lesturas - 
and many of these men work for their M.A. in 
their spara tims, teaching in ths Bombay schools 
or working for the LL.B. at the sam: time. 

82628. Do these mea pass the M.A, in two 
years ?—I think so. 

32629. (Mr. Fisher.) How long have you 
held your present appointment ?—Four years. 

32630. And before that ?—I was Principal of 
Elphinstone College. 

82631. So that, you are very familiar wifh 
every grade of education in the Presidency ?— 
Fairly well. 

32632. Do you sea any marked progress in 
education in the Presideacy of Bombay? Do you 
think on the whole thaf education has made 


substantial progress ? —I think go certainly. The 
standard is gradually rising. 
$2638. In each department of education, 


Elementary, Secondary, or University, is the 
progress most manifest ?——-In the University and 
also to some extent in the Secondary. In Primary, 
I supposa, it is rather diffusion. 

32634. Is there any advance in the number 
of students pursuing highsr studies at University 
Advanced Courses beyoad the M.A.?—No, not 
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beyond the M.A. There is nothing for them 
to do. 

82635. But there is an increase in the number 
of persons taking the M.A.?—Yes, a very great 
increase in the last twenty years. 

4 32636, And attaining marked proficiency in the 
examination ?—I think so. 

32647. If it were thovght desirable to have 
the oyen competitive examination in England 
at the age of 10 instead cf at the age of 24 that 
I supjose would be prejudicial to the chances of 
Indians ?- Yes. The minimum age for Matri- 
culation is 16, and bef«re the Indisn Civil Service 
it is advisable for him to put in some work here 
and some work in Eng land. 

32634. If it were thcught advisable, in order 
to secure the best Mrglish ability for India, to put 
the examination back to 19, weu:d you be prepared 
to corsider any fcrm of separate examination in 
Ind a to con pensate the Indians for the disability 
which would be imposed upon them?—I think 
they would have to be comyeneated in some 
way. I donot think it would be fair to put the 
age so low tlat an Indian could scarcely ~get 
time to prepare for it. 

32639. In your written answers you seem to 
be almost more averse to the idea of a se; arate 
examination then you are to the idea of a simnl- 
taneous examination ?—Several Indians themselves 
have said to me that they think it would be a 
mistake from their own point of view, because the 
two classes of men would be regarded as 
different, 

826-0, Looking at it from your point of 
view as an educationalist, would you hold that 
view ?—I thik it would be more satisfactory to 
have the seme exan ination for everybody. 

32641. Is it your opinion that the Indian boy 
is exceptionally precocious at 19 ?—No, I should 
think his precocity was a good deal earlier 
than 19. 

32642. Is he apt to go off intellectually ?— 
Yes, between 15 and 19. 

32643. And between 19 and 22 what do you 
say ?—I do not suppose there is very much 
change. 

82644. Do the University students overwork 
themselves very much ?—They tend to work very 
hard at certain periods, They slack off for a good 
deal of the year and work very hard towards the 
end of the time. 

82045, Do the Professors come into very 
close personal contact with the students ?—-Some 


of them do and some do not. We only have two 
Government Colleges—a third has been just 
added—so that the total number of Professors is 
not very great, but in each College, there are 
always some who mix freely with the students, 
astociate with them and play games with them. 

82646. So that, in some eases, the Professor 
would really be able to give a good certificate of 
character ?—Certainly. 

32647. Which could be trusted ?—Yes. 

32r48. But not in all cases?—No. All that 
you can say is that he hears a good moral 
character, which relly means that his conduct 
has been satisfactory so far as you know it. 

32649, I suppose there is not in the Presidency 
the same close supervision over the life of the 
student as you would get in an English public 
school or an English University ?—Not so much. 

82650. Is it tendng to increase ?—The 
nearest approach we have to itis in the Deccan 
College at Poona, which is almost entirely a 
residintial College and is more like an Oxford 
College. In the other Colleg:s, a certain number 
of students may live somewhere near, but a large 
proportion of them live generally outside, and there: 
is nothing like the Oxford system of lodgings or 
anything of that sort, 

82651. Is it yo.r experience that there is any 
great divergence in: intellectual or educational 
proficiency between the different classes and. 
communities in the country ?-- Certainly there is | 
a pretty sharp distinction of what are called the 
advanced classes and the backw=rd classes, A boy 
belonging to the Mohratta class, for instance, 
sometimes does very well up to acertain point but 
I think they rather tend to fall off after a certain. 

oint. 

32652. After a certain age ?—After a certain 
point in the course, 

82653. Which class would you consider the 
most advanced intellectually ?--The Brahmans. 

82654. Is there any sign of a levelling-up P— 
There are more of the other communities coming 
forward now to be educated, but some of them, of 
course, are very backward indeed. 

32655. Would it be your view that if the 
examination were established now, either simul- 
taneous examination or separate, it would result in 
continuous Brahman success ?—Almost wholly, I 
think, for the present. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned to to-morrow at 10-30 4.m.) 
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Sir Murray HAMMICK, K.C,S.1., CLE. 

Sir THEODORE MOoRISON, K.C.LE. 
ManapEv BHASKAR CHAUBAL, Hsq., C.8.1. 
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And the following Assistant Commissioners :— 
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Watter Currey Mapas, Esq., C15, 
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Jamus Ramsay MACDONALD, Esq., M.P. 
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Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 


Written Anawers relating to the Executive 
Branch of the Indian Civil Service, 


32656 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—Personal 
acquaintance with practically every senior 
member of the Indian Civil Service who has 
served in Sind during the past 25 years and 
personal experience of their influence on the 
administration of Sind in general and the dis- 
trict and town of Karachi in particular during 
the same period. 


This acquaintance has convinced me that the 
practical result of the present system of recruit- 
ment in England for the Indian Civil Service 
has secured the very best material, so far as 
character, integrity and scund common sense is 
concerned, for the British Administration in 
India. 


$2657 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—Iam not in favour of a system of 
simultaneous examinations in India and in Eng- 
land for recruitment for the Indian Civil Service, 
I believe the system of simultaneous examina- 
tion would result practically in one Indian 
community monopolizing nearly all the posts 
which would be filled by recruitment by this 
means in India, 


Further, I hold that the material recruited in 
India by means of simultaneous examinations 
would not be equal to, or of the same calibre as 

- that recruited under the. peecn system of 
competitive examinations held in England. 
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82658 (7). What would be your opinion with ” 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by 
Natives of India, recrnited by means of a separate- 
examination in India or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of pro- 
vinees in India? Ifyou favoursucha scheme, 
what proportion do you recommend ?—I am not. 
at present in favour of the system suggested of 
recruitment of a fixed proportion of vacancies in 
the Indian Civil Service by Natives of India. 
recruited by separate exawination in India or 
separate Provincial examinations. I hold this 
view as 1 do not consider in the generality of 
cases the present university examination system. 
in India is a really efficient test of education in 
the true sense of the word. : 


32659 (8). If you do not approve of simulta- 
neous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of (a) 
nomination, (2) combined nomination and 
examination, or (c) any other method? If so, 
describe fully what system you would recommend.. 
In particular, do you consider it desirable that 
all classes and communities should be represented 
in the appointments so made? If so, how would 
you give effect to this principle?—I am in 
favour of a system under which Natives of India. 
could be selected for admission to a limited 
proportion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service by means of combined nomination 
aud examination. The examination should 
be from amongst candidates previously 
selected by nomination. Ido consider it desir- 
able that all classes.and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made. I 
would give effect to this principle in the following 
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way. Reserve 25 per cent. of the annnal 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service for recruit- 
ment in India. Supposing, 5 vacancies fall for 
filling up in India by this means, each Local 
Government or Administration or Head of the 
Province would be called upon to nominate one 
individuai from each representative community 
as candidates for the vacancies. Such persons 
whose nominations may be approved of by the 
Governor General in Council should then be 
subjected to an examination at a central head- 
quarters, say Delhi, and appointment should be 
made on the result of this examination. Results 
should, however, not be judged solely by written 
tests of knowledge, but in addition to the usual 
strict physical test each examinee should be 

subjected, at a personal interview before the 
examining board, to a test for his fitness as a 
gentleman for the high official position and 
social responsibility. 

82660 (9). If you are in favour ofa system for 
‘the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
‘by Natives of India in India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible 
‘for appointment in Hngland ?—~I do not consider 
that Natives of India should be deprived of their 
present eligibility for appointments to the Indian 

Civil Service in England even if the system 
advocated in answer (8) above is adopted. 


82661 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend 
' for young men who are “ Natives of India ”’, as 
-being in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the 
‘present system of promoting to. listed posts 
‘officers of the Provincial Civil Service? If the 
‘former, what alteration, if any, would) you 
‘recommend in the conditions governing : the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—I would regard the 
system ontlined by me in answer (8) above, as 
‘being supplementary to and’ not in lieu of the 
‘present system of promoting to listed posts 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 


82662 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
‘statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (33 Vict. c. 8), as including “any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
jtemporary purposes only”, irrespective of 
‘whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
“descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
‘Mescent, or of unmixed European descent? If 
‘not state fully any proposals that you wish to 
‘make in regard to this matter?—I am satisfied 
‘with the present statutory definition of the 
‘term. “ Natives of India’’. 


82663 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
-open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age limits that you recommend 
_ for candidates at such examination, giving your 

reasons? —J am in favour of the present age limits 
: (22 to 24 years) for candidates for the Indian 
. Civil Service. 
: . Junior Civilians shortly after arrival in India 
‘are‘called upon to exercise Magisterial powers 
‘and discharge important executive functions, 
‘and any earlier age might result in these duties 
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‘falling to youths too early in life with unsatig- 
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factory results. The present age-limits are 
sufficiently advanced to secure young men of 
sufficiently mature judgment. 


52664 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India ?—~I consider the same age-limits suitable 
for candidates who are Natives of India as those 
at present for all candidates, vtz.:—22 to 
24 years. The age appears to be a fit and 
proper one and seems to pive satisfaction. As 
all candidates appear for the examination on an 
equal footing, there appears no need for 
differentiation between the age-limits for the 
Natives of India or other natural-born subjects 
of His Majesty. , 


82665 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration ? If so, to what proportion 
of the posts included in the Indian Civil Service 
cadre do you consider that Natives of India 
might ‘under present conditions properly be 
admitted ?—I do consider that a minimum pro- 
portion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the 
Civil Administration. I consider that to 25 per 
cent..of the posts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre Natives of India might under 
present conditions be properly admitted under 
the system outlined under answer (8) above. 


$2666 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre partly through the 


‘medium of an opén competitive examination ‘in 


England and partly by special arrangement in 
india ?-I do accept as satisfactory in principle 
the present system referred to, __ 
32667 (22), Ifthe system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 


Service cadre has been stopped or has never 


existed in your province would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 


‘re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 


should it be adopted ?—I do not advise the re- 
introduction of the system of recruiting Military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service. ‘ 
32668 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—~I consider the 
system a very useful one for rewarding mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service of proved 
merit and ability and consider that as far ag 
possible all such listed posts should be filled 


‘by selected members of the Provincial Civil 
‘ Service. 7 


32669 (25), Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, 


‘other than members of the Provincial . Civil 


Service or Statutory Civilians, may. be appointed 
to one quarter of the listed posts ?—I consider 
that ‘the reservation. of one quarter of the 
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listed posts for direct appointment of outsiders 
has an unsatisfactory effect on the pro- 
spects and advancement of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 


$2670 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—I am 
not satisfied with the system by which most 
of the inferior listed posts are merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service in so far as the pay 
of the posts so merged is not retained at the 
rate originally drawn by the members of the 
Indian Civil Service when holding these posts, 
but is reduced to the Provincial Civil Service 
rates, 

32671 (27). Is the class of posts listed suit- 
able? If not, in what directions would you sug- 
gest any changes, and why ? ~While the class of 
posts listed is generally suitable, additions might 
be advantageously made to it, for instance in the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind the posts as Under 
Secretary to Government, Small Cause Court 
Judges, Assistant Settlement Officer, Assistant 
to the Director of the Land Record, might well 
be thrown open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

Experience in these posts under the guidance 
of Senior officers, would offer a most valuable 
field of training for higher appointments. for 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, while 
at the same time my experience indicates that 
many of these officers are fit for such posts which 
are listed in other provinces. 


32672 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—On the principle that a period of 
probation offers a most valuable opportunity for 
gauging the capabilities of an officer, I do consi- 
der the candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
should undergo a period of probation before 
being admitted to the Service. 

32673 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed forthe probationers ?—In my 
opinion the period of probation should be two 
years. In addition to the present departmental 
tests, [ would suggest examination of a year’s 
practical work in executive charge of a revenue 
territorial unit. 

32674 (31). Do you consider that any differ- 
entiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prescribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend f— 


No. 
$2675 (32); Do you consider that the proba- 


tioner’s course of instruction could best be spent 


in England, or in India? Is your answere qually 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty '~ 
Over and above the present year’s probation in 
England, I think the two years’ probation, in 
answer (30) above, should be spent in India. 
32676 (35), Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
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change should, in your opinion, be introduced ?-—~ 
In my opinion more time should be spent in’ 
learning practical administration work than in 
study for passing departmental examinations, 


32677 (36). Do you consider that there has been _ 
any deterioration in the knowledge of the Indian 
languages possessed by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If so, what are the causes ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study .of the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?-— 
So‘far as [ am aware there. has been no 
deterioration in the working acquaintance of 
Indian languages possessed by members of the: 
Indian Civil Service. 


82678 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born: 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state the - 
oe arrangements that you recommend ?— 

o 


82679 (47), Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw : 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds: 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members - 
of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates- 
do you suggest for the various grades of the- 
Service ?—I do not approve of the arrangement 
by which Statutory Civilians and officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service draw salary approxi- 
mately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn 


in the.same posts by members of the Indian 


Civil Service. 

L suggest the following for the various grades 
of the Provincial Civil Service:—4th grade 
Rs, 400 ; 3rd grade Rs. 600; 2nd grade Rs. 800; 
Ist grade Rs. 1,000. When promoted to listed: 
posts, Provincial Civil Service Officers should be 
eligible for the same rates of pay as Indian Civil 
Servants. eee 


Written Answers relating to the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Cuvil Servsce. 


82680 (58). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the province to which 
it belongs f—No. 

32681 (54). Are all classes and communities” 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ?- 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object ? ~All classes and communities are repre- 
sented but the Hindus hold an undue proportion. 
as following figures indicate so far Sind is con- 
cerned :— 

Of 80 Deputy Collectorships 15 are held by 

Hindus, 
» 17 Sub-Judgeships 15 are held by Hindus, 
» @8 Mukhtiarkarships 68 are held by Hindus, 
9 Public Prosecutors and Assistant Pro- 
secutors 8 are held by Hindus. 
» 31 Senior appointments in the Inspecting © 
and Teaching Staff of the Education- 
al Department 28 are held by 
Hindus, s 
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- 32682 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 

rovince adequate to secure the desired quali- 
Roations in the officers appointed ? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?=Please see 
answer to question (47) above. 


32688 (68). Are you satisfied with the present 
system of superannuation pensions for officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service? If not, please say 
what modifications you would suggest, and on 
what grounds ?—I am of opinion that officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service should be eligible for 
superannuation pension after 25 years’ service. 


32684 (65). Have you any other proposals to 
make in regard to the Provincial Civil Service not 
covered by your answers to the above questions ? 
If so, please explain them ?—I am of opinion that 
Government will be well advised to take steps to 
improve the status and prestige of all branches 
of the Provincial Civil Service and attract to its 
ranks the best material available from the sub- 
ordinate services and from all the races and creeds 
of India. 


At present, officers of the Provincial Civil 
Service proper with a very few exceptions rank 
as second class officers until they attain to a 
grade carrying a salary of more than Rupees. 500 

er mensem, ¢.¢., either at the termination of a 

ong official career or not at all. 
who are called upon to discharge the arduous 
and responsible duties of first class appointments 
do not ordinarily receive any special rate of pay 
or salary. 


Even, officers 
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Ordinarily all members of the Provincial Ciyil 
Service are subordinated in status to even junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Herein, lies 
a legitimate grievance which it will reward 
Government to take steps to eradicate, : 


Given status and adequate pay the proper 
material to fill the important posts and discharge 
the responsible duties of the Provincial Civil 
Service will be forthcoming and Government. 
will secure a body of loyal, honest, and contented 
officers locally recruited and of the highest politi- 
cal value. But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature. 
and avoid the selection of men who will be 
nothing else but * Munshis ” to the end of their. 
days. 


In passing, it may be mentioned that in the 
Railway Administrations and the Public Works. 
Departments, the cleavage between the covenant- 
ed and the locally recruited gazetted officers ig 
not so marked as in the Civil Service proper. 


In conclusion I would refer to the necessity 
of provision for the families of those members of: 
the Provincial Civil Service, who are known to 
have been left in indigent circumstances. At 
present, scale of pay no honest member of the 
Proyincial Civil Service can retire or die a rich 
man on savings from pay alone. It appears very: 
essential that Family and Pension Funds should 
be started for the Provincial Civil Service on the- 
lines of similar Indian Civil Service funds, 


Mr. Jenanerr H. Koruanri, called and examined, 


32685. (Chairman.) You are an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bombay ?— 
Tam, 

82686. You consider that open competition 

rovides, on the whole, the best material for the 
ervice ?—Yes, 


32687. And, therefore, you would not care to 
see any alteration of that method in the direction 
of nomination ?—Not by any means, 


32638. You are opposed to the proposal for 
simultaneous examinations ?— Yes. 


82689. You think that it would result in 
one Indian community monopolising all the 
posts ?—Yes. “se 

$2690. Which community are you thinking 
of when you say that ?-- The Hindus, 

82691. You are also opposed to the proposal 
for a separate examination in India ?—Yes. 


32692, You say that you do not consider the 
present University examination system in India 
an efficient test of education ?—That is so. 


32693. Could you explain to us a little more 
clearly what, you mean by that?—I may ‘call 
them bookworms; they may be well educated, 
but they have not any practical training. 

32694. What changes would you like to 
see effected in the University examinations ?—I 
gm not prepared to say anything on that point 
because that does not concern me. To my 


mind the education received in a University is 
not a proper test, 


82695. Do you consider that the subjects of the. 
examination are inappropriate or are mcomplete 
in number ?—Incomplete in number, 


32696. So that, really all you mean by this 
remark is that there should be a further. 
development in the syllabus of the University ?— 
‘Yes. 


32697. That so far as it goes it is right but it 
does not go far enough ?=That is so. 


32698. Why should this defect. influence you: 
particularly in opposing an examination in India 
tor the further admission of Indians to the 
Service ?-Because, the University examination is. 
not really an efficient test of education in the true 
sense of the word. 

32699. If the syllabus in the University were 
developed, would you still hold the view which 
you have written down here ?--No. 


32700. You suggest a scheme for appointing 
Indians to a limited proportion of vacancies by 
nomivation combined with examination. What. 
kind of examination do you suggest there ?— 
The examination will be a University examina-. 
tion. 

32701, But that is hardly consistent with 
what you have been just saying ?—~The examing- 
tion should bo of candidates to be selected by- 
nomination. 
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_ 82702, So that, you have no objection to this 
incomplete examination at the University being 
a test for entry to the Civil Service melt is not 
a fair test or a perfect test. 

32708. You have then no objection to this 
University examination when it is combined with 
nomination ?—That is so. 

32704. Why should you have no objection 
to a University examination, which is objection- 
able in itself, when it is combined with nomina- 
tion ?-—Because, as I said, itis not a sufficient 
test of education. 

32705. That is all you are prepared to say 
on the subject ?-—~ Yes, 

32706. Your scheme would provide for 25 per 
eent. of Indians ?—Yes, 

- 82707. You would nominate by Provinces i 
es. 
You set store by a vivd voce examina 
tion ?Yes, and at the same time a man should 
show his ability and fitness as a gentleman. 
$2709, You would retain for Indians the right 
to appear at the London examination ?-—Yes, 


32710. You would also retain the listed post 
system ’—Yes. 
32711. But you would not maintain the right 


to appoint from outside the Provincial Civil 
Service a quarter of the listed posts ’--Yes. 

82712. By removing that power of appoint- 
ment would you not be precluding recruitment 
from sources like the Bar ?—I would not object 
to seeing members of the Bar being appointed to 
Judicial positions. : 

32713. So that, to that extent you would 
modify your opinion f—Yes. 

82714. And you would add certain listed 
posts to those already existing ?—Yes, 

82715, And you are in favour of a two years’ 
probation with the present age-limit ?--Yes. 

82716, Bo that the Civilian under your pro- 
posal would commence his work in India at the 
ago of twenty-six ?—Yes. 

82717. Do not you think that is too late ?— 


oO 

92718. You do not agree with those witness- 
es who come before us and say that they think 
it would be better for the civilian to commence 
his work in the Service ‘two or three years 
earlier ?—No. 

32719. From your answer to question (32) I 
gather that you would prefer a three years’ 
probation for Europeans, You say: “ Over and 
above the present year’s probation in England I 
think the two years’ probation, in answer to 
question (30) above, should be spent in India,” 
What is three years ?—Yes. 

32720. So that, a Civilian would begin work 
at¢wenty-seven. Youdo not think that is too 
late 2=—No. 

82721, You think that a three 
probation is necessary ?—Absolutely. 

82722, In your answer to question (65) you 

tan:improvement in the Family Pension 
#und-for the Provincial Civil Service. Could you 
telluswhat-you would suggest by way of improve- 
menut?—=In -re-considering ithe matter after 
sending in these replies I:find that there would 
bo-some dafficulty:about a Family Pension Fund 
mith ‘wegard -to dindus and Mahammadans, 
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because Mahammadans have sometimes more 
than one wife and the same may perhaps be said 
of Hindus. 

32723. Have you got any suggestions to 
make for overcoming that difficulty 7—No, Iam 
not prepared to give that answer straight off. 

32724, But provided that, difficulty could be 
overcome, you would like to see an improved 
scheme for these funds Yes, 

32725, But you are not prepared to give ug 
any definite proposals ?—Not at present, 

32726. (Lord Ronaldshay.) You told the 
Chairman that you thought if a simultaneous 
examination was held the posts would be 
monopolised by Hindus. Do yon anticipate that 
if that happened it would give rise to adminig- 
trative difficulties ?—-It will creasto heartburning 
among other communities. I have given you a 
living instance of how it applies. In Sind alone 
of 80 Deputy Collectors 15 are held by Hindus 
of 17 Sub-Judgeships 15 are held by Hindus, o 
78 Mukhtiarkarships 68 are held by Hindus, of 9 
Public Prosecutors and Assistant Prosecutors 8 
are held by Hindus, and of 31 Senior appointments 
in the inspecting and teaching staff of the 
Educational Department 28 are held by Hindus, 


32727, That is what I might describe as a 
sentimental grievance: but do you think it would 
give rise to any administrative difficulties if you 
had a very large number of Hindus in administra- 
tive posts ?—~As I have just told you, it would 
create ill-feeling amongst other communities, 

82728. It is only on that ground you object 
to it ?—Yes, 

32729. I understand you do not think that 
an examination is the most satisfactory test of 
administrative capacity P—No. 

32730. At the same time you would like to 
seé facilities given to Natives of this country for 
obtaining a rather larger share in the higher 
administrative posts than they possess now ?— 
I do not think there is any immediate necessity 
for doing that. 


32781. But you would like to see more 
chance given to the Natives of this country of 
getting into the higher service, would you 
not ?—Then it will be on the same lines. 

82732. Do youor do you not wish to give 
the Natives of this country greater facilities than 
they possess now for getting into the higher 
services ?—Yes, but that facility should be 
given on the lines I have described in my answer 
to question (8). 

32733. Iam not for the moment dealing with 
the question as to what particular kind of facili- 
ties are to be given. I only want to be clear 
that you do think it is desirable that some facili- 
ties, in addition to those which the Natives of 
this country already possess, should be given to 
them for getting into the higher branches of 
the Service ?—But not to give such facilities 
that would increase the numbers more than 26 
per cent. 

$2784, That isa qualification ?—Yes. 

32735. I also understand you are very 
yanxious that the position of the Provincial Civil 
Service should be made as attractive as page 
sible ?—Yes. : 
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32786. Do not you think that both your 
objects might be achieved, and that at the 
same time your doubts as to the efficacy of 
examinations being the best test of administra- 
tive capacity got over, if instead of instituting 
this system of combining nomination and exami- 
nation which you suggest you were to pick the 
best men from the Provincial Civil Service and 
promote them to the ranks of the higher 
service ?— Yes. 

32787, Do you think that would be a good 
system ?—Yes. 

32788. Just one question with regard to the 
pension fund difficulty. Of course all officers 
in the Provincial Civil Service can now subscribe 
to the General Provident Fund ? —Yes, 

32789, But I understand from your answer 
to the last printed question that you do not 
consider the provision which they can make by 
means of that fund is really quite adequate ?— 
That is so, because they are so lowly paid. 

32740, And they can really only get a lump 
sum down when they retire by subscribing to 
the General Provident Fund ?—Yes, 

32741. Instead of getting merely a lump 
suin down you would like them to be able to 
subscribe to some Fund which would give their 
families a pension ?--When 1 sent in this reply 
it did not occur to me that there might be a 
ditiiculty in connection with Muhammadans and 
Hindus, as I have just told the Chairman. 

32742. I quite realise that when you were 
answeriug the Chairman you did bring up that 
point, but it is conceivable that we might get 
over those difficulties. What I want to be clear 
about is exactly what you desire to see done. 
Do you desire that in addition to the General 
Provident Fund there should be some Fund 
which would provide, not merely a lump sum 
down for the man who retires, but a pension 
for. his family in the event of his own death ?—~ 
That scheme requires consideration and I am 
not prepared to give you a reply straight 

- off now. 

$2743. But if it could be found possible to 
provide such a Fund you think it is very desir- 
able it should be done ?—Yes, but on what lines 
I am not prepared to tell you now. 

32744, (Str Theodore Morison.) I understand 

you to say that you desire nomination in order 
to correct the deficiencies of the University 
education '—Yes. 
' $2745, In what respects do you consider 
this University education deficient ?—-Mere Uni- 
yersity education does not mean that the men 
have that driving power which is needed. 

32746, It is in point of character that you 
think the University education is deficient ?—Yes, 

82747, When you have satisfied yourself 
that the candidates had these moral qualifications, 
then you would allow them to be selected by 
examination ?—I do not think they could have 
the efficiency necessary by a University training 
in India. 

_ 82748, There is no University or institution 
in India which gives that education ?—No. 
$2749, Do you think public opinion in 
the Provinces would support this scheme you 
have laid before us =I think so. 


ai ed 


82750. Do you speak in this case as a 
representative of Sind ?—No, I would not go to 
that extent, but I think the majority that 1 have 
seen and consulted on the point would support 


it. 
3275). Allover the Bombay Presidency or 


particularly in Sind ?eIn Sind. 

32752. Do you belong to Sind ?—1 do. 

82753. Will you tell me what you are?—I 
am a Zoroastrian, commonly known as a Parsi 

82754. Anda resident in Sind ?—Yes. 

32755, And you think, on the whole, moderate 
opinion in Sind would support this scheme of 
yours ?-—~Yes. 

32756. (Mr. Chaubal.) MayI ask you what 
your University education has been?—I have 
had no University education, I had private 
tuition under an English lady in my early age 
and afterwards I joined one of the High Schools. 

32757. Did you goin for the Matriculation 
Examination ?—Yes, but I dropped it, because I 
had to attend to my father’s business, 

32758. Your reflections on the curriculum of 
the University examinations in India, as to its 
being insufficient and defective, are all without 
having had practical acquaintance with University 
education. You are not in a position from your 
own experience to know about the curriculum 
of the University education here if yon have 
never gone through your Matriculation examina 
tion ?-—Those who have followed the University 
curriculum with whom I come in contact induce 
me to give my opinion in that form, 

82759. It is not from any personal experi« 
ence of that curriculum that you say that ?— 
It is from personal experience, I think. 

$2760. You said to the Chairman in answer 
to a question that you want the curriculum 
widened by adding some subjects, Will you 
kindly mention the subjects you wish to be 
added to the present curriculam so that it will 
come up to your standard of University edue 
cation ?—I did not make any suggestion of 
adding subjects. 

32761. I thought you said the subjects were 
to be less ?—~No. 

32762. (Chatrman.) I asked you if you con= 
sidered the curricula to be complete and I 
thought you said they were incomplete?—I did 
not mean that they were insufficient. 

32763. (Mr. Chaubat.) What has been your 
subsequent careec?—I am a merchant in 
Kar&chi, I have devoted my life to public 
duties and have been a Special Magistrate 
since 1892, 

32764, As a part of your public duties have 
you been interesting yourself in education in 
Sind, going about amongst the schools ?-—For a 
short while [ was on the Municipal School Board. 

32705. As Commissioner?—As Municipal 
Councillor. 

32766, One of your answers was that you 
are opposed to simultaneous examinations, because 
you think the Service would be swamped by one 
community, and when you were asked what 
community, you said, the Hindus ?—~Yes, and I 
have given an instance. 

32767. Therefore, I suppose when, in order 
to cure that, you recommend the system of 
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nomination, you would naturally object to 
Hindus being nominated ?—I do not say that. 
I do not object to Hindus being nominated if 
they are fit and proper. 

$2768. But you will not have any repre- 
sentation of classes and communities ?—If he is 
selected certainly he may go on, 

32769. Supposing the greater portion of the 
selections fall to the lot of the unfortunate 
Hindus, what then?—Ii is better for them, J 
suppose, 

32770. Better for them, but not better for 
the country according to your opinion?—As I 
said, there is heartburning on our side, 

32771. With regard to that heartburning, 
turning to your answer to question (54), I want 
to know something about this unequal distri- 
bution of posts in the different communities. 
What do you think itisdue to? Has it been 
promoted by Government ?—No. 

32772. What has brought this about ?—I 
attribute it to the Hindus possessing greater 
intelligence than the Muhammadans. 

- 82778. Take, for instance, the second head of 
your classifications. Out of 17 Sub-Judgeships, 
15 are held by Hindus ?— Yes, 

32774. You want to see that corrected: Pox 
No. I simply want to tell you that all these 
appointments are swamped by Hindus, 


32775. I gather so from your mention of the 
fact that 15 out of 17 are Hindus, You sa 
that has been brought about by the Hindus 
being of higher intelligence than the others ?— 


es. 

32776, What is the object of stating, it if 
you do not wish it to be corrected? Do you 
desire that instead of 15 being Hindus half the 
number or one-fourth might be Hindus, and the 
rest might be of other communities ?—I would 
certainly ‘give some sort of inducement to 
Muhammadans and other communities if they 
are found fit for it. 


32777. But you do not imply that they are 
at present fit and neglected ?—No. 

32778, Therefore if there are less Muham- 
madans and other communities it is the fault of 
those communities f-—Yes. 


82779. And every encouragement should 
be given to those communities to educate them- 
selyes and make themselves fit and then claim 
Government appointments ?—Yes. I should give 
facility and encouragement to the backward 
classes. 

32780. But until they have made themselves 
fit you would not advocate their being brought 
in simply because they represented the 
community ?—If sufficient facility is given I am 
sure they would come forward, 


32781. What do you call sufficient facility? 
Are there any obstacles in the way of these 
communities at present educating themselves ? 
—I would not say there were any obstacles, 

82782. They have got less facilities than 
Hindus have ?—No. 

32783. You want your nomination to be one 
man from each Province ?-—Yes. 

32784. You recommend a combined nomina- 
tion and examination and your nomination is to 





\ ae 


precede the examination, is it not ?—Yes, of 
course. ; 

32785. What kind of persons should be 
nominated ?—People who have had University 
education and training. 

82786. People who have had the present 
defective University education ?—How do you 
mean defective education ? 

32787. You have stated that the present 
University education is defective ?—I said, it is 
not a sufficient test, 


32788. Then, those who have come up by 
that insufficient test should be nominated and 
subjected to a further examination? However, 
it does not matter. May I know roughly, for 
my own information, what qualities you expect 
to be discovered in a personal interview of an 
hour or half-an-hour by your Selection Board ? 
Supposing, ten candidates appeared before that 
Board and you were on that Board, what would 
you do if ten candidates presented themselves 
before you for inspection ?—=I should look at the 
candidate’s ability, his training, and his physical 
condition, 

32789. How would you do it so far ag 
character, training and driving power are con= 
cerned? For instance, how will you test his driving 
power by seeing him?—He will come in with 
some sort of credentials and certificates. 


32790. So that, you are going to judge about 
his driving power from the testimonials he 
brings ?—~And his training. 

$2791, How will you discover the training 
by inspection ?—You cannot go into all these 
matters in half-an-hour. 


32792. For how long would you interview 
each candidate ?—The Members of the Board 
will have to find out that. 


32793. How long would the inspection last ? 
—I do not know how long the Members would 
take; it is for them to find out. 


32794, You say, in answer to question (27) that 
the class of posts listed is generally suitable but 
additions might advantageously be made to it. 
What you mean, I suppose, is that the particular 
kind of post which is now left open to the 
Provincial Civil Service is proper ?—Yes. 


32795. But that the number of posts should 
be increased, That is to say, I gather you 
consider the class of posts to be all right bat 
you want a greater number ?—Certainly, 


32796. Why do you say that the class of 
posts is suitable ?—I said that additions might 
be advantageously made in the Bombay 
Presidency and Sind, 


32797. Do you mean that instead of four 
there should be a larger number of listed posts ? 
—Yos. 

32798. That is all —Yes, 

82799. But then that raises the question I 
put to you as to the particular class of , posts, 
say Judgeships and Collectorships, that you 
consider are suitable. Judgeships and Collectors ° 
ships you consider are suitable f—Yes, 


32800. And youdo not want any addition 
to be made to those —No, 
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32801. May ] ask whether you are aware of 
any other classes of posts in the Civil Service 
éadre, or do they only consist of Collectorships 
aind Judgesbips ?—There are the posts of Under- 

ecretary to Goaanene Assistant Settlement 
Oh, Assistant to the Director of the Land 

ecord, and others that I have given in my 
written answers, 

32802. Is that in the Civil Service cadre, in 
the schedule to the Act ?—I think so. 

32803. Secretary to Government ?—Yes, 
Under-Secretary. 

$2804. The Small Cause Court Judgeships 
ate not in the cadre, are they ?—No. 

$2805. So far as these Secretaryships and 
other posts go, they are posts of a different class 
from the present which you would like to see 
added ?-- Yes. 

82806, It is not only that you want the 
number to be increased, but also the class of 
posts ?—Yes. 

32807. (Mr. Gokhale.) You are a nominated 
member of the Bombay Council, are you not ?— 


am. 
32808. You were nominated last January ?— 


es. 

82809. And you, are a Parsi ?—I am, as I 
said before. 

$2810. You say, in your answer to the ques- 
tion with regard to simultaneous examinations 
that if such a system is instituted only one 
community will practically carry away all the 
pues ‘and that is the Hindus ?—It is true in 

d. 


32811. Can you tell me how you think the 
Parsis will fare in an open competitive examin- 
ation ?—I do not think they will come out-any 
better than the Hindus. You must remember 
that there are hardly a thousand Parsis to com- 
pare with hundreds of thousands of Hindus. 


82812. But, we are ‘talking of simultaneous 
examinations for the whole country, and you 
must take the communities in the country as 
they exist ?—I am talking about my part of the 
country. On the other side perhaps Muham- 
miadans may be leading, but I do nct know. 

32813. Taking the Presidency of Bombay, 
how do you think the Parsis will fare there ?>— 
i know nothing about the Bombay Presidency, 

, $2814. Youdo not know Bombay at all ?— 
Not much. 

, 82815. Do you not know anything about the 
Parsis in Bombay ?——Not much. 

‘32816. Have you ever considered the results 
of the University examinations in Bombay ?— 
Sometimes I have done so, 

‘$2817, Have ‘you not hoticed that the 
Parsis more than hold their own in all Univer- 
sity examinations ?——Not so much as the Hindus 
Go T think, 

“82818. “Have you never noticed, by looking 
tithe lists, that they do even better than the 
“Filnds ?—T have told'you Ido not belong to 
his side. 

"82819. ‘Have you never heard the complaint 

‘ that the Parsis have ‘more than fheir ‘share of 


Government offices in Bombay ?—They must be 
very capable then. 


82820. Have you never heard that com- 
plaint?—No; it has not been brought to my 
knowledge. 


32821, I wanted to know why you specially 
mentioned the Hindus?—I gave an instance, 
a fact; it is not my own guess work but is the 
result of a fact. 


$2822, If you know anything of your own 
community you will see that in an open com- 
petitive examination your community will more 
than hold its own, and, thercfore, you might as 
well mention the Parsis as the Hindus are likely 
to carry away the prizes of the competitive 
examination ?—I cannot say that. 


32823. You say in your answer to the 
question with regard to a separate examination 
that the present University examinations system 
is not really an efficient test of education. I did 
net quite hear what you said, but I believe you 
have already said in answer to a question of Mr, 
Chaubal’s, that you have no personal experience of 
University education ?—I do not see any neces- 
sity of repeating the same auswers I have given 
to-the Chairman and to Mr. Chaubal. 


32824. I am very sorry, but you must 
answer my questions. Did I correctly under- 
stand you when I thought you said to Mr. Chaubal 
that you had no direct personal experience of 
University education ?—I said my opinion was 
based on seeing people who had had a University 
training. 

82825. Have you any direct personal experi- 
ence of University education?—~No; I said 
80. 

32826, Your opinion has not got behind it 
the weight of practical experience ?—You may 
take it in any light you like. 


32827. Hven, if the University oxaminations are 
no test of education as such, what has the ques- 
tion of a separate examination for the Indian 
Civil Service to do with University examinations? 
The question here is: If a separate examination 
was instituted to recruit men for the Indian 
Civil Service in India, what would be your objec- 
tion to that? The University examinations 
may be no test, but a-separate examination insti- 
tuted by the Government might be a full test. 
Why do you say that because the University 
examinations aro no test, therefore a separate: 
examination should not be instituted ?—I should: 
very much like to know on what lines those 
examinations may be held. 


32828. It would be for you to suggest that? 
—I am not prepared to suggest that at this 
woment. 

32829. How can you condemn the idea of a 
separate examination without considering it in 
all its aspects? It is possible to institute a 
separate examination which may be better than 
the University examinations which you are told 
are so defective?—I am not prepared to give 
you that answer now. 

32830. I ‘want to understand your scheme 
‘about this-25-per cent. You say that.you would 
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reserve £5 per cent, of the vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service for Indians ?— Yes. 

32831. And at the same time you give an 
example of five vacancies to be filled up in 
India. Is that based on a consideration of the 
present numbers, or is it merely some figure 
taken haphazard ?—Haphazard. 

32832. We will consider the present number 
of vacancies as being about 55 to 60 on an 
average and take the rough figure of 60. Out of 
that you would reserve 15 places for Indians? 
— Yes, 

82838. About three men on an average get 
in by the London door ?—Yes, 

32834. You would include them among your 
25 per cent, ?—Yes. 

32885. So that 12 vacancies would fall due 
in India and for these you would require nomina- 
tions from the various Local Governments. Say 
there are 12 vacancies to be filled, how many 
nominations would you have in India from the 
different Local Governments, because everybody 
who gets nominated may not pass, and therefore 
the number of candidates must be larger than 
the number of vacancies ?=-If there are 12 
vacancies | should certainly say about 48. 

32886. Is the examination to be as hard as 
the Civil Service examination or is it to -be-an 
easier examination?—I am not prepared to 
answer that question. 

82837. You have not considered that ?—~No. 

32838. But, if the examination is not of the 
same standard, do not you anticipate that a 
man who got in by this door of combined 
nomination and examination will be regarded. as 
inferior to the men who get in by the London 
door, if the examination is an easier examination ? 
—Why should it be easier ? 

82839, I asked you if it was to be of the same 
standard and you said you did not know ?—It 
ought to be of the same standard. 

2840. So that, it will have to be an examin- 
ation of the same standard as the Indian Civil 
Service examination ?—Yes, I think so, 

32841. What isto be the status of the men 
recruited here: are they to be exactly on a 
footing of equality with the men recruited in 
England or are they to be on a lower level ?— 
On the same equality. 

82842, Will you send them to England after 
they are recruited ?—Yes, - 

22813, And you would have them exactly 
on the same footing ?—J would send them to 
England if the financial position permitted, but 
I would not ask Government to give them all 
the expenses and also pay for the training. 

32844, Surely, you do not mean to say that 
you would leave it to the option of each man 
to say whether he can afford to go or not ?— 
JT am not prepared to ask Government to 
defray their expenses while they are taking 
their training. ; 

$2845. I quite understand that, but would 
not you insist on every man who is recruited in 
this way going to England necessarily if he 
wants to enter the Service ?—Yes. 

32846. Therefore, going to England for a 
certain period would be a necessary part of your 
scheme f— Yes. 

39847, Otherwise, they would be further 
handicapped with regard to their equality with 
the European members ?—Quite so. — 
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82848, (Mr. Sly.) How many years have 
you been resident in Sind?—I was born in 
Karachi in Sind. 

32849. Do you come in contact with Indian 
civilians in Sind ?-—I may say that from a young 
age I have come in contact with them. 

32850. Can you give us any opinion as to 


“whether, as a general rule, they are able to 


converse in the vernacular with the people of 
Sind ?—I have seen some of the Collectors and 
Commissioners making speeches in Sindi, and I 
could not say that they were in any way faulty 
in delivery or in any way less than an ordinary 
Hindu would be. They are most capable in 
their knowledge of the vernacular. I can give 
you instances if you like. 

32851. Ido not think we want any instances. 
Have you been with a Collector in camp at 
all?—I have not been living with them in 
camp, but I have heard accounts from the 
mouths of Indians themselves saying with what 
‘sympathy and what tact they dealt with the 
masses of the people there, 

82852. Can you tell us whether, asa matter 
of fact, while he is in camp the officer comes at 
all in touch with the people or whether they are 
all kept away from him ?—I should say they 
have been moving from early morning till about 
11,as I have been told by the Indians them- 
selves, from village to village and from hut to 
hut, making their official inspection, at the same 
time keeping in touch with the poor class of 
cultivators. Not only that, but a word of praise 
must be given to their wives, who also devote 
most of their time to helping their husbands, 
moving about carrying medicines and things, 
which I do not think any native official would 
ever dream of doing. 

$2853, Are you a Barrister or connected 
with the Law Courts at all?—No, [ am not, 

32854. You do not know anything about 
the procedure’ in Law Courts ?—In a very small 
way. Jaman Honorary Magistrate, one of the 
great unpaids. 

. 32855, (Mr, Fisher.) Do you think it impor- 
tant that Indian members of the Civil Service 
should be men of good family ?—Certainly, I do, 

32856. In your scheme of nomination would 


. you propose that the question of a man’s family 


should be investigated ?—If he is found capable, 
NO. 

39857, Would you not think it essential ?— 
No. I might say the same thing for the British, 

32858, You think it is desirable but not 
essential?—I do not think it is. If you were 
to go about giving precedence to one nationality, 
you might have to do it in the case of the other 
nationality. 

32859. Can you tell me whether the Diwans 
and principal officials of Native States are 
invariably men of good family ?—I cannot say 
that. 

32860. (Mr. Madge.) Have you moved 
about much among the masses, the cultivators 
and the poorer classes of Indians in your Pro- 
vince ?-—-Yes,. : 

32861. So far as you are able to judge, do 

ou think their general interests run in the same 
airedtion as those of the educated classes ?—No, 
I do not think so. The educated class aspire for 
something else, while the masses do not. The 
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aspiration is from the small number of the 
educated class but not from the masses, 

$2862. So far as you are able to judge, if 
there should be any great difference, have you 
observed in what direction the efforts of the 
Indian civilian are mainly directed? A man is 
always influenced by his surroundings as to 
the steps he should take and how he should act ; 
if there is any great difference between the 
interests of the masses generally and those of the 
educated class, have you noticed amongst 
responsible officials, individually, any tendency to 
giving greater attention to one class of interest 
than to another?—No. I think the greater 
attention is paid to the masses. 

82868, You have said you think the 
proportion of Indians should be limited to 25 
per cent. So far as you know, is that the 
general opinion of your Province, amongst the 
masses ?—I think so. 

82864. You have good reason to think so? 
— Yes. 

82865. In public life we often come across 
men of talent and character, Parsis or any 
other race, and a wish is often expressed that 
some method could be devised of capturing 
such men for the Public Service because of the 
great advantage which would accrue. Has) any 
method occurred to you for doing that >—No. 


82866. As regards the offect of polygamy, 
to which you have referred, what would be 
the objection, on other than moral grounds, to an 
actuarial calculation being made as to a man’s 
premia, whether he has one wife or three or 
four ?—That scheme requires a little thinking 
out, and I am not prepared to give you that 
answer now. 

$2867. Ido not want your opinion on that, 
because it is only a question for actuaries, bub 
do you think it is possible, an actuary could 
work out a scheme of that kind ?—I am not 
prepared to say. 

$2868. You are a merchant and naturally 
have some commercial stake in the country ? ~ 
I think so, but it is not for me to say. 


Mr. Junanear H. Kotuart. 
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32869. Not only yourself but all the 
commercial classes, European and Indian, have 
a commercial stake in the country? -Do you 
think that if the British tone of the administra- 
tion were altered in any way it would affect 
commercial confidence in the Government ?— 
Yes, absolutely. 

32870, Do you think that the investment of 
capital in commercial enterprise has increased 
the prosperity of the country?—Yes, it has 
certainly. 

32871, Hasit also raised the condition of the 
masses ?—Yes, 

32872. And provided employment for num- 
bers of people in factories, and mines ?—Yes. 
Look at the port of Karachi and the industries 
there. 


32873, And, you think that if there were 
any change in the tone of the administration 
commercial confidence might be affected ?— 
Absolutely affected. 

82874. In paragraph 26 you say, you wish 
communities to be represented, but may you not 
unconsciously be thinking rather of the interests 
of individuals than of those of the country 
generally ? The Government wants to get the 
best material it can from any source in the 
interests of the country, and if you take into 
consideration the communities only may you not 
unconsciously be thinking rather of individual 
interests than of the interests of the country at 
large ?—I think so. 

32875. (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques- 
tion (65) you say, speaking of the Provincial Civil 
Service: “ But let the process of selection for 
these appointments be of the most rigid nature 
and avoid the selection of men who will be 
nothing else but ‘Munshis’ to the end of their 
days.” What do you mean by that expres- 
sion ?—If they had not this rigid test they might 
be nothiug bat Munshis, by which I mean quill- 
drivers or clerks. 


32876. You would reject men who would 
only remain clerks ?-—~Yes, 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Narstna CuintaMan Kerxar, Esq., Vice-President, Poona City Municipality, 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


82877 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle?—Yes, So 
far as English boys are concerned and so far as 
they may be employed in India I accept the 
present system of recruitment to the Indian Civil 
Service by competitive examination as generally 
aatistactory in principle, The English Indian 
Civil Service men are as a rule Graduates of some 
English University. Among the Bombay Civil 
Servants, for instance, about 75 per cent. of the 
European Civilians are Graduates. India perhaps 
does not get English men of really first-class 
education from England. But, the Civil Service 
in India on its part can never have anything suffi- 
ciently attractive to offer to such first-class men. 
There are so many literary and professional open- 


ings for them in England itself, and we cannot 
expect, therefore, that we shall always get first- 
class men from England. But, on the whole, the 
Indian Civil Service generally gets such men ag 
are able to discharge their duties in an efficient 
manner. I have indeed heard it said that latterly 
boys of good English families are not so much 
attracted to the Indian Civil Service as before, 
But I am not inclined to attach much importance 
to that complaint. There is much to be said in 
favour also of Indians who may have received 
training at an English University, obtained a 
first-hand acquaintance with the social and 
political institutions of England—though for a 
short period and at a young age —and commanded 
success in open competition with English boys 
on their own ground. Even when simul- 
taneous or separate examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service are granted to be held in India, I 
should still wish that those boys, whose parents 
could afford the expense, go to Hngland and 
compete at the London examination rather than 
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at the Indian examination. Such boys would 
indeed have to take great risk in point of 
expenditure. But they would be amply compen- 
sated therefor otherwise. 


32878 (2). In what respects, if any, do you find 
the present system faulty in detail, and what 
alterations would you suggest ?—Faulty in point 
of (2) Syllabus and (4) Training of proba- 
tioners. 


32879 (3). Isthe system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India ” and of other 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty ? If not, 
what alteration do you recommend ?—Certainly 
not, In my opinion the present system of the 
Indian Civil Service competitive examination is 
unsuitable in many respects to the Natives of 
India, The unsuitability of the examination to 
the Natives of India arises from the following 
grounds :—(i) Age.—The Indian parents have to 
make up their mind as to sending out their 
boys, to England for the Indian Civil Service at 
an early age of the boys. In many cases they 
eannot wait till the boys have even graduated 
and so given adequate evidence of their capacity. 
With the age for the Matriculation in India 
being fixed at 16 completed, and the University 
course for the B.A,. examination being extend- 
ed to 4 years, a boy cannot graduate before 
completing his 20th year, He can pasg_ his 
M.A. in no case before his 22nd year. This 
makes it impossible for Indian boys to take all! 
the chances allowed for passing the Indian Civil 
Service examination. (ii) Religious prejudices 
against going to England—These may be un- 
reasonable but have to be taken into account as 
an actually restraining cause. (iii) Cos!.-—The 
cost of sending a boy to England for the Indian 
Civil Service examination generally comes to 
about’ 12,000 rupees. Very few Indian parents 
can afford this, The hiatus between brains and 
wealth is greater in India than anywhere else, 
(iv) Risks of going out of the native country.— 
These are many indeed, including constitutional 
ill-health, incompatibility of a foreign climate, 
want of supervision and affectionate care, 
temptations of undesirable company, ete. (v) 
Inequality of competition.—English boys have all 
‘the corresponding advantages on their side, and 
the advantages also of (1) Baing able to use 
their mother-tongue for their studies, (?) 
General suitability of the environment to their 
studies and other pursuits during the period of 
their studies. 


32880 (4). Do you consider that the combina- 
‘tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the 
advantage of Indian interest? Please give your 
reasons ?—Not necessarily. I do not think there 
is any particular advantage to India in the 
combination of the open competitive examination 
for the Home and Colonial Civil Services with 
‘that for the Indian Civil Service. Ido not think 
there is much that is common between the detaile 
of the Colonial and the Indian administrations. 
‘The combination would have some meaning and 
some value at least if the Indian people could 
enter and reside inthe Colonies with the same 
‘freedom as we do in Great Britain. A common 
examination may have the result of inferior 
-Englishmen being assigned for the Indian 


——~ 


Service, after the superior men have elected to 
join the Home and Colonial Services, 

32881 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose i—Ree 
cruitment in England and India by competitive 
examination, The present system is satisfactory 
so faras English boys are concerned; and [ 
have no alternative to suggest from their point 
of view. But it is unsatisfactory for the Indian _ 
boys; and from their point of view the only - 
feasible alternatives would be the following :— 
(1) Simultaneous examination of an identical 
nature in England and India at one and the 
same time, the successful candidates at both the 
examinations being pooled up together, arranged 
according to merit and taken up for service in 
the order of merit. (2) Separate examination in 
India varying in studies and other conditions 
according to the local circumstances of India, 
but the successful candidates in England and 
India being pooled up as in (1). (8) Supple- 
mentary examination in India-—This assumes that 
a certain number of posts will be fixed to be given 
to Indians each year and the examination will 
decide by competition what boys will be taken . 
to make up that number if an adequate number 
has not been recruited in England. (4) Alternate 
examinations in Kngland and India.—The present 
Civil Service Examination to be held, say one 
year in England and in the next year to be held 
in India. Knglish as well as Indian boys to be 
admitted to both the examinations; the scheme 
of studies an! the organisation of examination to 
be the same; only the centre of examination to 
be shifted trom England to India once in two 
years or three years corresponding to the propor- 
tion between India-recruited boys to England- 
recruited boys, which Government may deem fit 
to fix. Out of these four alternatives I prefer 
No. (1) as the most suitable and equitable. 

32882 (8). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding a system of simultaneous | 
examinations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I want simultaneous examinations. 
I heartily support the proposal of holding a 
simultaneous examination in India and England, 
open in both cases to all natural-born subjects 


-of His Majesty. The arrangement is best cal- - 


culated to do justice to the candidates of all 
nationalities. (1) It takes nothing away from 
English boys. (2) It gives to the Indian boys 
what they do not possess but should be given to 
them in all fairness, (3) It leaves the door open 
both ways, and it does not compel Indian or 
English boys to give up any course which they 
may think more suitable or any ideal which they 
may think more exalted for them toattain. I am 
sure thateven when simultaneous examinations 
are held in India, the thore rich among the Indian’ 
parents would still continue to send their boys to 
compete at the examination to be held in Kngland, 
because of the general advantages to be obtained 
by them there. 

32883 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by 
Natives of India, recruited by means of o 
separate examination in India, or by means of 
separate examinations in each province or group 
of provinces in India? If you favour such a 
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scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?—~ 
I do not want separate examination or 
examinations. I cannot recommend a separate 
examination in India; much less a separate 
examination in each province or group of pro- 
vinces. My reasons are:— A separate examina- 
tion assumes a different standard of intellect or 
objective usefulness. But it is admitted that 
Indian boys could fairly well compete with 
English boys in an examination like the Indian 
_ Civil Service examination. It is often said that 
if simultaneous examinations are held in India, 
the Indian boys would swamp the field. But 
they could not swamp the field unless they 
passed in large numbers; and they could not 
pass in large numbers unless they possessed a 
mental equipment equal in quality to that of 
English boys. But, the examination in India 
should not be more difficult than that in Eng- 
land; because such unfairness is not justifiable 
and not necessary. The examination in India, 
however, need not be less difficult or more easy 
than that in England; because, even supposing 
the Indian boys are inferior in intellect or mental 
equipment to the English boys, still I don’t 
want a demoralising or degrading premium to be 
put upon Indian boys. It will not be selfs 
respectful for Indians to ask for or to reap. the 
benefits of such special privileges. As regards 
the different Indian Provinces, the educational 
facilities in them have by this time come up 
well nigh' to a degree of equality. At any 
rate, none of the Provinces will, Iam sure, 
complain of a common examination held in 
India. In fact, an all-India competition would 
be hailed as an all-India intellectual tournament 
in which each Province may have an opportunity 
to win the laurels now and then. I ean even 
give an instance in which this is already 
happening, though or a small scale. The Poona 
Engineering College gives facilities for education 
‘in Engineering which are not equally available 
in other Provinces, Till some years ago, the 
first two places in the ranks of the successful 
L.C.E.’s were highly coveted, the first place 
making the fortunate L.C.E. at once an 
Assistant Engineer on Rs. 250 and a member of 
the Imperial Service entitled to equal rank, 
precedence and promotion with Engineers 
recruited at the Coopers Hill College. That 
being so, you could find students from Sindh, 
Bengal and Madras, studying together at the 
College and competing with one another in a 
good spirit The fortunes of success of course 
often varied; but that gave no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning. Even at present, 
Bengal leads the Provinces in the matter of 
taking advantage of the open competitive Indian 
Civil Service examination in England. But, the 
other Provinces know that it would be unmanly 
for them to complain against Bengal and ask for 
the reservation of a particular proportion of the 
posts for each Province. Even supposing that the 
educational development of the different Pro- 
vinces varies, it cannot bea matter of inter-pro- 
vincial jealousy. The non-regulation Provinces, 
ég., know that their status is different from that 
of the regulation Provinces ; and they know they 
can hope to work up to the latter only very 
gradually. So, also in the case of educational 
facilities. The educated classes in any pro- 
vince will not be found to complain of a single 
‘simultaneous examination, As for the educa- 


tionally backward classes, though perhaps high 
in social status, they need not be minded. 
seriously in this matter. The claims of such 
people will of course require special treatment ;. 
and personally I have no objection if Govern- 
ment once for all reserve a small definite 
percentage of appointments in the services for 
them and square up matters with them as best 
they could. But, the angularities or deticiencies 
of one section of the people need not deter 
Government from granting the educated classes. 
throughout the country the fair field they 
ask, The framing of a different syllabus, a. 
different set of examiners and a different system. 
of examination for each Province is bound to be 
embarrassing. The trouble would certainly not. 
be commensurate with the gain. As I advocate 
a simultaneous examination in India and the- 
pooling-up of successful candidates according 
to merit, I do not think it is necessary to fix a 
proportion for or irapose a limitation upon filling 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service cadre in: 
England or in India. 

32884 (8). If you do not approve of simul- 
taneous or separate examinations in India, are you 
in favour of any system under which Natives of 
India would be selected in India for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service by means of 
(2) nomination, (6) combined nomination and 
examination, or (¢) any other method? If go, 
describe fully what system you would recom- 
mend. In particular do you consider it desirable 
that all classes and communities should be 
represented in the appointments so made? If 
so, how would you give effeet to this principle ?— 
Exatwination only, In view of my reply to: 
questions (5) to (7), it is unnecessary for me 
to answer this question. It is certainly desirable: 
if it were possible that the different classes and 
communities in India should be equally repre- 
sented in the services. But, that only means. 
that it is desirable that the different classes and 
communities in India should come abreast of 
one another in. point of education. That of 
course is bound to come to passin course of 
time. In the meanwhile, every class and 
community must remain content with that share 
in the services which could be given to it, with-. 
out sacrificing efficiency and without forswearing 
the principle which makes merit and ability 
alone the recognised passport to service. If,. 
however, education is not to be regarded as the 
main factor of efficiency and the distribution of 
the loaves and fishes of service is to be made on! 
so as to, secure popular goodwill and contentment, 
then the argument must apply with equal force 
to the case of Europeans, who monopolise nearly 
yoths of the posts in the superior service, 
Government are welcome to choose any guiding’ 
principle-—either education or popular. satis- 
faction. But, they must not be incousistent with 
themselves and vary the principle only to suit 
their political convenience. No one can have 
any faith in deliciously confused arrangements,. 
much less in principles which lead but to 
arbitrary conduct. Class representation in 
service isa fetish. But, if we must worship it,. 
let us worship it whole-heartedly, even without. 
sparing the European element in the service. 

82885 (9). If you are in favour of a system for 
the part recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
by Natives of Indiain India, do you consider 
that “ Natives of India” should still be eligible: 
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for appointment in England ?—Yes ; certainly. 
Even when part recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India is allowed to be 
made in India itself, Natives of India should 
still be eligible for appointment in England as 
at present. 
$2886 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of 
e Provincial Civil Service? If the former, 
what alteration, if any, would you recommend 
in the conditions governing the Provincial Civil 
Service ?—wSelection of a very small proportion 
may be allowed as only supplementary. The 
system of selection by simultaneous examination 
suggested above is to be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the system of promoting, to listed 
posts, officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 
32887 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service? If so, please 
describe the system which you would propose f—— 
Yes; only for part recruitment. So far as 
Civilians may be appointed to the Judicial 
Service, the same system of recruitment, as at 
present, viz., through the Indian Civil Service 
examination, in the first instance, will, I think, 
serve the purpose very well. Even a Judge 
in India must be a man of general culture and 
breadth of view first, and a man of special legal 
training and acumen afterwards. Then, again, 
it is conceivable that an interchange of executive 
and judicial duties may take place at either end 
of the Civil Service. A Judge will be an 
Assistant Collector when he begins the service, 
and his departmental knowledge will only add 
to and not detract from his efficiency asa Judge, 
On the other hand, a High Court Judge may at 
the end of his career be called upon to assume 
the duties of a» member of the Executive Council. 
A Judge with an independent charge has often 
to do responsible executive work as supervisor 
and director of the Court machinery under his 
charge, just as a Collector is at the same time a 
District Magistrate, and even a Sessions Judge, 
when he is a Political Agent in charge of a 
State. To begin with, a European member of 
the higher Judicial’ service should, therefore, 
have passed the Indian Civil Service examination. 
T am in favour of appointing a few Indian Civil 
Service men to be District and High Court 
Judges; but these must have (i) passed Depart- 
mental examinations in law to be specially 
instituted for them [vrde my reply to questions 
(37)-(88)] and also (ii) served a course of 
apprenticeship in Judicial work as Sub-Judges 
according to a scheme to be fixed for each 
Province by the High Court of that Province. 
But, I would by no means confine the recruitment 
for the higher Judicial Service only to Civilians, 
For it would be a distinct gain to the cause of 
judicial efficiency, if selected members of the 
Bar or High Court Pleaders were appointed to 
be High Court or District Judges. I wish to add 
that though Civilians may be appointed to the 
Judicial Service subject to these conditions, still 
Tam strongly opposed to exclusively reserving 
any posts in the judicial line for them. I have 
in my mind specially the present untenable 
system which reserves a certain number of the 
igh Court Judgeships, and practically all the 
w AQ 98 . 
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District Judgeships, exclusively for Indian Civil 
Service men, Recruitment for the Higher 
Judicial Service should also be made from the 
Provincial Judicial service, in which men could 
be often found who are as able and competent 
as Civilians. 

32888 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term “ Natives of 
India” in section 6 of the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (883 Vict. c¢. 3), as including “ any 
person born and domiciled within the Dominions 
of His Majesty in India of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for 
temporary purposes only,” irrespective of 
whether such persons are of unmixed Indian 
descent, or of mixed European and Indian 
descent, or of unmixed European descent? If 
not, state fully any proposals that you wish 
to make in regard to this matter ?—Slight 
amendment needed. I think the definition 
needs amendment so as to include children of . 
Indian parents, though born outside India. 

82889 (13). If the system of reeruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is re- 
tained, state the age limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—Same asnow. The present age limits 
areas they ought to be so far as English boys 
are concerned, 

32890 (14). What in your opinion is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited 
in England should commence their official duties 
in India?—-Same as now. The age at which 
junior Civilians at present arrive in India is 
quite. suitable for the purpose. It is an age at 
which an average man must enter upon a career 
and begin to earn, and much more so therefore 
a Civilian, who may be supposed to be above the 
average. Ifa Civilian is uncivil or impatient 
it is not because he is young, but probably 
because of the official atmosphere which he 
begins to breathe on arrival in India. 

32891 (15). What age-limits for the open com- 
petitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and 
for what reasons? Do you recommend any 
differentiation between the age-limits for Natives 
of India and for other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty ?—Slightly higher for Natives of 
India only. In consideration of the fact that 
the conditions of Indian boys are somewhat 
different from those of European boys, and for 
reasons stated in my reply to question (8), I 
think that the age limit for Indian boys appearing 
for the examination in Hngland should be higher 
by at least one year than that for European 
boys. 

$2892 (16), What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of 
subjects and marks prescribed for the open com- 
petitive examination ?—Addition of subjects of 
(2) Law, (b) Oriental studies. The present 
syllabus is faulty in three respects. 1st. With 
regard to English boys themeetves —The present 
syllabus for the competitive examination affords 
only 16/171 chances, at the most, of English boys 
studying anything that may even be distantly 
related to India, Sanskrit and Arabic Languages 
and Literatures are no doubt included among the 
82 subjects prescribed for the competitive exe 
amination, But there are other subjects in the 
same list which carry far more marks and can bé 
mastered with far more ease than Sanskrit and 
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Arabic, ¢g., Lower Mathematics and Natural 
Science. Greek, Latin and Italian Languages 
and Literatures, again, have indeed their own 
value. But, in my opinion, the study of either 
Sanskrit or Arabic, rather than Italian and Greek 
or Latin, which latter he has perhaps already 
studied to a certain extent at his school or college, 
is likely to make an English boy’s education 
liberal in a true sense, Sanskrit and Arabic are 
the fountain heads of Indian culture and civilisa- 
tion even of the present day. And in this 
connection, I would like to use as my argument 
the views of Professor Max-Muller who was 
himself for some time a Civil Service 
Commissioner. Professor Max-Muller held that 
though a small number of marks should be given 
for Sanskrit or Arabic at the first examination, 
still he was anxious that in the second examina- 
tion high marks should be given for Sauskrit as 
the origin of nearly all the spoken languages 
of India, Max-Muller wished to see 1,000 
marks for oriental languages divided into 800 
for Sanskrit and 200 for one Vernacular. 2nd, 
With regard to Indian boys—The syllabus is 
extremely unfair. It includes as against 
Sanskrit and Arabic, carrying in all only 1,600 
marks, altogether 10 subjects relating to 
European Languages and Literatures, carrying 
in all over 5,000 marks, whereas the maximum 
number of marks that may be obtained is 6,000. 
Many English boys thus may or may not take 
up any subjects carrying more than 1,000 marks, 
that can afford some real common ground to the 
Indian boys for a fair competition with the 
English boys. The difficulty of the medium of 
a foreign language is, of course, a permanent 
outstanding feature of disadvantage which affects 
the whole competition in general. I would like 
to point out in this connection also another fact, 
viz., that the revision of the syllabus since 1906 
has resulted in making unfairness more unfair 
still to the Indian boys, inasmuch as while the 
revision has resulted in increasing the value of 
Arabic and Sanskrit by only 600 marks in all, 
the value of the subjects of European Languages 
and Literatures has increased by no less than 
1,600 marks. Evidently, therefore, the new 
syllabus renders the competition more unequal 
to the Indian boys, 8rd. General.—The syllabus 
makes very inaiequate provision for the study 
of Law in general and Indian Law in particular, 
I know the period of probation is reduced to one 
year. But, I would take out Indian History 
{400 marks) from here and include it in the 
syllabus for the competitive examination. The 
syllabus, as it stands, though it carries 2,000 
marks, is in my opinion, not very heavy Con- 
sidering the fact that Indian Civil Service men, 
studying for the Final Examination, would be 
among the pick of the bunch of intellectual 
young men for that year, I would have no 
hesitation in adding to it one or two papers on 
Indian Civil Law. As itis,the Civilians have 
very poor grounding in Indian Law; and it is 
an injustice to themselves and the people that 
they are allowed to be practically ignorant of 
law and legal practice, especially so when they 
are drafted to the judicial line. 

32893. (17). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in Eng- 
land desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If so, 
state them and give reasons?—-None. I am 


opposed to all differentiation in the subjects for 
the examination. Ido want that the Indian 
I. C.S. man should be able to hold his head 
up as being fully the equal of the European 
I. C. S. man. What is needed is not any 
patronising differentiation between the studies 
of the two classes of candidates, but only the 
removal of injustice and inequality which does 
exist at present in certain other respects, 
especially the place of examination and the age 
of candidates for the examination. What 1 
would only want is that the syllabus should be 
so arranged that English boys should have to 
study more subjects, than at present, having an, 
oriental interest, and that the ground for com- 
petition between them and the Indian boys 
should thus be equalised. 

82894 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service, 
and if so, what posts and for what reasons ?— 
Yes; about 50 for Bombay Presidency and 
similarly for whole India, If any satisfactory 
arrangements are made for the admission of 
Natives of India to an adequate extent into the 
Indian Civil Service, then only I am in favour 
of reserving certain posts for the Indian Civil 
Service men. Not otherwise, because in that 
case they will be practically reserved for Euro- 
peans.. The following are the only posts which, 
in my opinion, may be reserved for the Indian 
Civil Service men of the Bombay Presidency, eg., 
1 Member of Council, 1 High Court Judge, 
2 Comunissioners, 3 Secretaries to Government, 
1 Commissioner fur Sindh, | Judicial Commis- 
sioner for Sindh, 1 Customs or Abkari Commis- 
sioner, 2 Hirst Grade District Sessions Judges, 
3 Second Grade District Sessions Judges, 6 Senior 
Collectors, 8 Junior Collectors, 6 First Assistant 
Collectors, 9 Second Assistant Collectors, 1 Legal 
Remembrancer, 1 Inspector-General uf Police, 
1 Director of Survey and Settlement, 3 Under 
Secretaries, Total 50, In my opinion, these 50 
Civil Servants ought to be able to run and direct 
the administration efficiently and maintain the 
high tone of the service. It is misleading to 
say that the charge of one Civilian extends over 
so many hundred square miles and things of that 
sort ; because administration over Indian people 
is a very easy matter, especially with the loyal 
assistance of the many expert head assistants and 
personal assistants in the different departments. 
A Civilian will be open to the charge of ingrati- 
tude if he does not readily admit such assistance. 

32895 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subj. cts of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posis of 
the Civil Administration? If so, to what propor- 
tion of the pusts included in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre do you consider that Natives of 
India might under present conditions properly be 
admitted?—On principle, no. As practical 
polities, 50 per cent. I do not think that any 
minimuin need be fixed for any proportion of 
European subjects of His Majesty being employed 
in the higtier posts of the Civil Administration in 
India. Such a minimum is inconsistent with the 
spirit of the previous statutes and declarations by 
Sovereigns and by many o statesman in authority. 
The suggestion contained in the demand is un- 
warranted in fact, From the demand for such a 
minimum, any one, who knows nothing about the 
real facts, is likely to imagine that the Huropean 
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subjects of His Majesty are hard pressed in the 
matter of retaining the higher posts in their 
hands. No;nota bit of it. Talk of a minimum 
being fixed for Huropeans, when they have already 
almost ths of the higher posts in their own 
hands! The figures published by Government in 
Lord Curzon’s time, themselves conclusively 
prove it. Those that make the claim for such a 
minimum really only want the present unfair 
state of things, or something very near to it, to 
be continued for all time in future, 
with propriety speak of a “minimum” being 
fixed for Europeans when they have or mean to 
have nearly ths of the higher posts! “ Qh, let 
us only have at least ths; and let the Indians 
have the whole of the remaining ~yth if they 
like.” Is not such a statement somewhat 
disingenuous? The time for making “the last 
stand in the trenches”’ against Indian aspirants 
has certainly not yet come. These have hardly 
appeared on the horizon and have not yet secured 
a foothold even there. In this conuection I 
would use as my argument the views expressed 
by Sir Antony Macdonnell, in the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Government of India on the 
subject of the Parliamentary Resolution in favour 
of the simultaneous examinations. He says 
that it is neither possible nor advisable to fix 
the strength of the European element for ‘all 
time or even for a generation of official life, and 
that if any definite proportion were fixed by a 
hard and fast rule, it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of both England and India. But 
if a minimum must be fixed at all, it must be 
fixed for the strength of the Indian element. 
“Tf any inference can be drawn from the, past 
it is this, that the number of Natives of this 
country (India) employed in scheduled posts 
will increase while the number of Europeans will 
decrease. How far the increase will grow or the 
decrease prevail, it is impossible to say. It must 
depend on the capacity of Indians for administra- 
tive work and their loyalty to the Crown and 
their adherence to the British connection, The 
greater and stronger these grow the more largely 
will the British Government employ Natives of 
India in high appointments.” On principle, lam 
-opposed to all such reservation. Natives of India 
will now be found to be discharging the duties of 
offices at either end of the Civil administration 
ably and satisfactorily, from the Mamlatdars 
and the Sub-judges right up to the posts of 
Members of the Executive Councils of tie 
Governor. the Governor-General and the Secre- 
tary of State. That being so, 1 do not quite see 
how a claim for the reservation of any of the 
posts in the intermediate grades of the service 
for Europeans is logical or otherwise tenable. 
The principle of close preserves and sanctums 
first created by the Statute of 1793, and partly 
maintained, sofar as certain avpointinents are 
-concerned, by the Statute of 1861, was complete'y 
knocked .on the head by the generous 
Statute of 1870. The Executive Government, 
i.e., Secretary of State, has been given full 
permission since then to appoint any Native of 
India, if qualified, to any place in the Service. 
And the Secretary of State has already admitted 
the Natives of India to be qualitied enough to 
‘become members of his own Council and the 
Councils of the Governors and the Governor- 
General. It would be absurd, therefore, to 
Jay down that Natives of India shall be 
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permanently kept out of certain or so many inter- 
mediate posts. Such exclusion means that the 
duties and functions of these posts are dependent 
for their efficient disebarge upon certain mental: 
and moral qualifications which no Native of India 
may ever hope to make his own! I would in 
this connection solicit a reference to the encom- 
iums passed upon Mr, S. P. Sinha, some time 
Law Member of the Government of India, by. 
His Excellency Lord Minto, when Mr. Sinha 
resigned that post,and on the other hand the 
admissions publicly made by Mr. Sinha himself 
of thorough confidence put in him by Covern- 
ment in all affairs of State. And the same, 
happy condition of things would be found to be 
obtainable if Indians were actually appointed to 
other posts as well. But, who has ever made 
the experiment in a fair manner?’ The Publie¢ 
Service Commission of 1886 itself had observed 
that the circumstances of the country and the 
social condition of the population change with 
extraordinary rapidity in India, and that 
absolute finality in any arrangement is not to be 
hoped for, And the circumstances have, as a 
matter of fact, so changed. The Commission 
itself could not have dreamt of the appointment 
of an Indian to be a member of the Governor's. 
or Governor-General’s or the State Secretary’s 
Council. In the words of the Commission itself 
I would, therefore, plead that no general assump- 
tion be made that Natives are unfit for any or. 
any number of executive or judicial charges, 
when they have had no sufficient opportunity. 
of showing their capacity, I am for these 
reasons opposed to a minimum being reserved for 
Europeans. But, only asa matter of practical 
polities, Iam prepared to agree to an under- 
standing (but not a statutory declaration) that 
50 per cent. of the total higher posts in the 
executive line of the higher service may be 
reserved for Europeans as the maximum for the 
present. But corresponding to this concession 
to the European service, I shall insist on g 
statutory guarantee that no less than the 
remaining 50 per cent. posts shail be filled by: 
Natives of India. Such a guarantee is necessary 
in view of the fact that no material advance 
has been made in respect of increasing the listed 
posts since 1893, Even in respect of appointing 
Natives to the posts declared as listed and open 
to Natives, the understanding has not been 
carried out in its entirety. MN. B.—In the judicial 
line it is not necessary to have even 59 per cent. 
Europeans. There the reservation need not go 
beyond 33 per cent. : 
32896 (20). Do you accept as generally satis- 
factory in principle the present system under ~ 
which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the !ndian Civil Service cadre partly throush the 
medium of an open competitive examination in. 
EnglanJt, and partly by special arrangement in 
India ?—Yes. A double recruitment is good on - 
principle but defective in practice, For, the 
Special urrangements in India, now in foree, 
‘with regard to the promotion of Provincial 
Service nen to the higher posts, have all the 
defects of the system of arbitrary selection 
and nomination. The rules’on the subject are 
too vague ; and the working looks very much as 
if there were no rules on the subject. , 
32897 (21). Do you consider that the ‘old 
system of appointment of “ Statutory Civilians” 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived, ‘and if 
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80, what method of recruitment would you recom- 
mend ?— Not atall. Iam notin favour of the 
revival of the old’ system of appointment of 
Statutory Civilians, because that system had 
been tried for a number of years and been found 
defective, It exhibited in practice most of the 
evils of the system of nomination. The 
appointments made under that system have 
brought into discredit the Government who 
made them, as also the class of people in whose 
interest they were said to be made. Thesystem 
led both to inefficiency and discontent. 
82898 (22). If the system of recruiting mili- 
tary officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your province, would you advise its 
re-introduction or introduction, as the case may 
be, and if the system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted?—No, except in special 
cases. Iam not in favour of the system of 
recruiting military officers in India for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service, except in special cases 
where the peculiar nature of the work or the 
peculiar qualifications of particular military offi- 
cers may justify the departure. Indeed, I have 
before my mind’s eye some remarkable instances 
in which military officers proved themselves even 
more tactful and capable administrators than 
civilians. But, I cannot on the strength of these 
instances advocate the appointment of military 
officers for posts in the Indian Civil Service cadre 
indiscriminately. Martial rule may conceivably 
be sometimes a blessing to the locality or the 
people under it, but the higher mind instinctively 
rebels against a state of things in which civil law 
and its refinements are put underaban, A mili- 
tary officer may be used and may even do well, 
very much like a change-bowler in a cricket 
match; for he sometimes brings with him a 
charming freshness of mind and affords wel- 
come variety to a civilian-ridden people. But, 
the best civilian will be better than the best 
roilitary officer as a rule for civil administration. 
The question, however, has very little practical 
interest in Regulation Provinces, 
$2899 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of select- 
ed officers from other Indian services ?— Same as 
to (22). Ishould favour the recruitment of 
selected officers from other Indian Services also 
only for the reason and only to the extent 
mentioned in my reply to the previous question. 
But, in both cases, I would make the exception 
operative so as to give the benefit both to the 
Indian as well as European Officers. 
$2900 (24). What is your opinion of the sy- 
stem by which certain posts, ordinarily held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service 
can properly be appointed ?—Yes; good so 
far as it goes. I am in favour of the system. 
The higher posts in the Civil Service are 
the legitimate prizes to which members of the 
Provincial Civil Service may reasonably aspire. 
Competitive examinations have of course their 
own value ; and recruitment to a large majority 
of posts in the Civil Service must be made 
through this open door. But, there may be and 
often are men in the Provincial Service who, 
. though their circumstances did not allow them to 
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appear for the Indian Civil Service examination, 
may still prove their merits and ebility with the 
aid of their natural parts and valuable experience 
acquired in the course of official duties, Cases 
of this kind will necessarily be rare, but in those 
cases it will be a gain to the State to appoint. 
them to the higher posts. And, from this point 

of view, I would keep the field as wide for them 

as possible. I mean I will not restrict their 
chances of promotion to only a few selected posts 

but extend them to any posts which a Civilian 
may be called upon to fill [subject tomy reply to 

question (18) }. Starting on a low salary at 
the beginning of their career they would be for- 

tunate if they could just cross the fringe of the 
higher service ; but there is much to be said in 

favour of an arrangement which may keep the 

horizon of the ambition of a Provincial Service: 
man almost unbounded. Take the case of our 

Native Sub-Judges. Some of our lst class Sub- 

Judges are indeed quite competent to discharge 

the duties of District Judges. Many of these 
do actually perform those duties when invested 

with appellate powers. But the poor people 

never get the fat salaries of European District 

Judges ; that is all. Andthat is exactly where 
bitterness comes in. Is there any reasonable 

difference, again, between the work of Assistant 

Collectors and of Deputy Collectors? Both of 

them have the same executive and judicial powers ; 

and in practice both can be and are often ex- 

changed for one another freely and without the: 
fact being even known. The difference between 

the spelling of the word ‘“‘ Deputy” and 

“« Assistant ” alone makes a world-wide difference 

between their pay and their career. The 

Deputy Collector as a rule ends where the 

Assistant Collector begins! And yet you must 

remember that while the Assistant Collector is 

a raw and impatient youth, learning his business 

by committing mistakes, just as a petted child 

learns to speak by lisping and stammering, the 

Deputy Collector is a man of a settled mind 

and temperament, of a mature judgment 

and an experience that has cracked in his. 
time all the variety of hard nuts of knotty 
administration. 


32901 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India other 
than members of the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians may be appointed to one- 
quarter of the listed posts?—No. No one who. 
has not passed the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion or is not a member of the Provincial Service 
should be appointed to any of the listed posts. 
The dispensation of patronage and the gratifica- 
tion of special expectations should spend 
themselves in making nominations to the 
Provincial Service for which provision may be 
made under the Provincial Service Rules. [Vide 
my reply to question (54) under the Provincial 
Service. J 


32902 (26). Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—No. I 
am not satisfied with the system. ‘The purpose: 
of listing posts is not to degrade them but to exalt 
Provincial Service men to the rank of the Indian 
Civil Service men. 

82903 (27). Isthe class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—Yes, generally. The class. 
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of posts listed is generally suitable; but the 
number is very small, 

82904 (28). Please add such remarks as you 
may desire to offer on any points relating to 
the system of recruitment for Indian Civil 
Service posts which are not covered by your 
answers to the foregoing questions ?—Along with 
some other presidencies, Bombay has fared ill 
in respect of the share of high appointments 
falling to the lot of Natives. The number of 
charges ordinarily held by Civilians is being 
steadily increased. But, the proportion of 
Natives holding them has not increased in the 
same ratio. In 1894, the total number of 
Covenanted Civilians in Bombay was 118, and 
the posts listed for transfer to the Provincial 
Service was 18. In 1912, the total strength of 
the Civilians in Bombay was 181 and yet the 
number of listed posts has remained the same ; 
and even these 18 posts are not all at this day 
actually occupied by Natives. Out of the 18 
originally listed posts, that of the , Registrar of 
the High Court was one; but some years since 
Government have ceased to appoint a Native to 
that post. No doubt some compensation has been 
given to the Provincial Service in the form of a 
District Judgeship. But, there is a loss in point 
of the importance of the post inasmuch as the 
Registrarship is bound up with administrative 
work of a high order. The Registrar may'be 
regarded to a certain extent as the Hugur of 
the District Courts. The post of the Talukdari 
‘Settlement Officer is another of the listed posts ; 
but it is at present held by a European. The 
loss to the State by this arrangement is obvious, 
Because a Civilian drawing salary and allowances 
to the extent of Rs, 1,785 has been engaged in 
discharging the duties of an office which could 
be and was actually administered for a number 
of years by a Deputy Collector drawing Rs, 800 
as his salary. If we add together the 13 Eng- 
land-returned Indian Civil Service men, who 
hold their posts by virtue of incontestable right, 
the 2 Statutory Civilians who are the remnants 
of the old order of things and the 17 holders of 
listed places, the total ot all the Native holders 
of the higher posts in the Civil Service of the 
Bombay Presidency comes to 32, which stands 
to the total number of European Civilians in the 
Presidency in the ratio of -82; or less than}. But 
if we omit from this calculation the England- 
returned Indian Civilians, there remain only 19 
Native holders of high posts ; and the ratio there- 
fore comes down to }2g or 34. Even keeping 
the obnoxious Brahman out of consideration it 
will have to be admitted on these figures that 
the proportion of European holders of high posts 
to those of all other sections of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects put together, is an excessively 
high one. And even, if we give the question of 
the employment of Natives in the Civil Service 
merely a monetary aspect, which it does not 
deserve, and whittle its importance down to 
only a question of loaves and fishes, it cannot be 
denied that it affords by itself a very grave 
cause for discontent. As for the Provincial 
Service men holding the listed posts in the 
Bombay Presidency, these are only 17 out of 
181. That gives a ratio of ~,; nearly. This 
is obviously nearly half of the ratio which we 
should have got, if either the old Statutory 
Civil Service rules or the recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission of 1886 had 
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remained in force. And to that extent that 
alternative would have been even more profitable 
to us. For } of 181 is 86 and } of 181 is 30. 
And according to these ratios, which did not 
take account of England-returned Native Civi- 
lians, we should have had 19 or at least 18 more 
Native holders of higher posts in service than 
we have at present. The present ratio of py 
therefore stands self-condemned. Not only is it 
inadequate in itself but even falls short, by 
great measure, of the concession previously 
sanctioned, But, unfortunately, in this respect 
we have been bitterly experiencing the truth of 
the epigram that the Better is the enemy of 
the Good and the Worse is the friend of the 
Evil. The good is taken away from us because 
Government would have liked something better 
to be given to us, and the evil remained with us 
because we were to be saved from what was 
worse than that. In 1877 there were two plans 
in the field for bettering the lot of the Native; 
one the assignment of certain appointments for 
competition in India, and second the institution 
of scholarships for students to go to England 
for acompetition, The second plan was regarded 
as the better one and the first was givenup. In 
the course of time second also was abandoned so 
that in the end it proved that we left the one and 
lost the other. Something similar happened also 
in the case of the Statutory Civil Service rules 
versus the Public Service Commission recom- 
mendations versus the final rules of Government 
on the subject. For according to the Statutory 
Civil Service rules India should have got by 
this time about 200 posts according to non 
official calculation, and between 125 and 135 
posts even according to official calculation. Also 
according to the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission about 4 of 800 Civil Service 
posts at this day,7.e., 183 posts should have 
been; listed; but eventually according to the 
Government’s orders of 1893 only 86 posts were 
listed for the whole of India excepting the 
Central Provinces; and to-day we have only 93 
posts sanctioned as listed. In fact, however, 
there are only 92 Indian holders of high posts 
out of about 1,300 posts. 

$2905 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service ?—Yes, Even when simultaneous ex- 
aminations come into being, the successful Indian 
candidates should be sent to England to pass 
a, probationary period there. 

32906 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what course of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers? 
—Two years. Indian law, Vernaculars, special 
subjects of administration, The probatiopary 
period should be two years. The course of study 
should consist of the following :—Z1st year. The 
subjects as now prescribed for the Final examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service men minus 
Indian History plus two papers on Indian Civil 
Law. 2d year. The study of some special sub- 
jects, at the choice and option of the candidate, 
such as will give him an insight into the working 
of any one of the special departments of adminis- 
tration to which he may be called upon in the 


ordinary course of his career, or as a matter of 


special duty, eg., the System of Land Tenures, 
Survey and Settlement and Town-planning , 
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Educational Methods ; Local Government ; Sani- 
tation; Charities and Poor Relief ; Forest Conser- 
vancy ; Agriculture Cottage Industries ; Co-opera- 
tion, ete., ete, An Indian Civil Service man being 
at the top of the service will necessarily have to 
concern himself in his time in a responsible way 
with many a special department. And in order 
that he may not remain at the mercy of his 
expert assistants he may be qualified in advance 
by study, if not by practical training, in the 
working and administration of special depart- 
ments for which facilities will be far more avail- 
able to him in England or over the continent. 
Such special training will add to his usefulness 
and prestige. 

32907 (81). Do you consider that any differen- 
tiation is necessary between the course of study 
for probationers who are Natives of India and 
the course prestribed for other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty ? If so, please state the 
Special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
None. No. I don’t want any differentiation. 

32908 (32). Do you consider that the proba- 
tioners’ course of instruction could best be spent 
in England orin India? Is your answer equally 
applicable to the case of Natives of India and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty ?—In 
England, in the case of all equally. [Véde my 
reply to questions (29) and (30).] 

32909 (33) Do vou think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a college for the 
training of probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in England ?—No., 

82910 (34). Do you think it desirable that 
each Provincial Government should arrange. for 
the training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centre ?~ 
No. I donot think the training during the proba= 
tionary period should be left to the Provincial 
Governments. 

82911 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
—<Addition of (a) lessons in civility and (8) 
oriental studies, 

32912 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any detericration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European 
members of the Indian Civil Service attain to 
an adequate proficiency in the study of the 
Indian languages, and, if not, how could this 
best be remedied ?—Yes. ‘hey should be made 
to pass examinations. Ido not think that the 
European Civilians possess as much of the 
knowledge of the Vernaculars as they should. I 
believe there are not even half a dozen Civilians 
in any of the Provinces who can read a current 
seript with ease. That practically throws the 
responsibility for the disposal of all papers in the 
language of the District on the Chitnises, Chief 
Clerks or Sherishtadars, and prevents the officers 
themselves from coming to close quarters with 
details. In the Bombay Presidency the ignorance 
of the Civilians to read the Modi script of the 
Deccan Districts has led to a gradual abolition of 
the Modi and the substitution of Balbodh, which 
is not fair to the geniussof literary development 


of the Decean. The whole of the old Maratha 
historical literature and the whole of the system 
of accounts from Hubli (Dharwar) to Gujarat 
is indissolubly bound up with the Modi script, 
and the people of the Maharashtra bitterly feel 
that their favourite script is being destroyed 
simply in order that the Civilians may be 
spared the trouble to master it. This state of 
things could be remedied by setting a high 
standard of proficiency for the vernaculars in 
the Departmental examination, and by organising 
a board of independent examiners. This cannot — 
be regarded as unreasonably exacting when we 
consider that the administration of the Indian 
people is to be almost the whole business of a 
Civilian’s life, and that the people have a right 
to expect that the officers governing them should 
be accessible to them in thought as well as in 
person. 

32913 (87). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
proficiency in the knowledge of law of members 
of the Indian Civil Service, distinguishing 
between recommendations applicable to all 
officers and to officers selected for the Judicial 
Branch f—Compulsory examination with books. 
In my reply ‘to question (16) I have already 
recommended the addition of Indian Civil 
Law-as a subject of study for the Final Exam- 
ination. Civilians should be called upon to make 
a choice between the Executive and the Judicial 
lines of service at an early stage. I would 
further recommend that before such choice is 
made, a sort of examination or test should be 
prescribed by which the High Court would be 
able to accept or reject candidates until further 
proof of an adequate knowledge of Indian Law 
and legal practice by the Civilian candidates. 
The High Court will be the proper authority to 
preseribe a course of study or apprenticeship for 
this test or examination. J don’t mean to say 
that the executive duties do not at all require a 
training of the intellect in law. But at any 
rate judicial duties require that training of a 
higher order. As things exist at present, 
Civilians drafted to the Judicial line may be 
able to learn the law while they are actually 
administering it; but not without material 
injury to the cause of justice, nor also without 
making themselves ridiculous at times in the 
eyes of the Bar and the people at large. As 
regards Civilians in the executive line, on 
Civilian should be appointeda District Magis- 
trate unless and until the High Court, after 
inspection of his judicial work, recommends such 
appointment. 


32914 (88). Do you recommend any special 
course of study in law in India for officers 
selected for the Judicial Branch ?—Yes; same 
as for LL.B. Examination. For Civilians who 
elect to join the Judicial Service 1 for one 
would recommend an examination with books 
in the same subjects (except Jurisprudence and 
Roman Law) as are prescribed for the Ist and 
2nd LL.B. Examinations of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, for instance. An examination with books 
would obviate cramming; and an average 
Civilian would, in my opinion, be able to pass 
such an examination with a study of only six to 
nine months, even concurrently with his regular 
official duties, Itis not unreasonable to expect 
that a Judge should be able to know and apply 
the law at least as much as a Pleader practising 
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before “ His Worship ’?, It may not be defama- 
tion in law of a Judge to say that he is ignorant 
of law. But the accusation, if true in fact, 
ought certainly to render him unfit for a 
Judgeship. 

32915 (39). Do you recommend any special 
training in subordinate judicial posts in India 
for officers selected for the Judicial Branch ? 
If so, please give details ?—Yes; begin from the 
beginning; go up rapidly by leaps through all 
stages. I have no separate answer to give to 
this question (see previous answer). If he 
satisfies the test mentioned in my last answer, 
he may be appointed even an Assistant Judge 
to begin with as a special case. 

82916 (40). Is any differentiation desirable in 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service 
who are Natives of India and other natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty? If so, please state 
the special arrangements that you recommend ?— 
No. I do not think any differentiation is 
necessary, except perhaps this that while more 
stress should be put upon the necessity of 
English Civilians being acquainted with Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law and custom, and tradi- 
tional Indian conveyancing, equal stress should 
be put upon Indian Civilians showing special 
acquaintance with the genius of English Judge- 
made law and principles of Equity. 

32917 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian 
descent, of mixed European and Indian descent, 
and of unmixed European descent? If so, please 
state your proposals?—No, I am strongly 
opposed to any such differentiation. 

32918 (44). Do you consider that the numbers 
of officers authorised for the various grades 
ot the Indian Civil Service are satisfactory? If 
not, please state your views ?—No particular 
change needed. ; 

32919 (45), Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1893, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply 
to officers already employed or be restricted 
to future entrants?—Yes; certainly. The 
allowance ought to be abolished. Itis inno way 
advantageous to India that European Civilians 
should make remittances to England. By 
keeping their children for education in England, 
they seek only a private purpose which merely 
serves to keep down the level of education in 
India, and maintains an invidious distinction 
which ought to disappear withtime, If, again, 
education in England is good for the boys of 
European Civilians, it must be good also for 
the boys of Indian Civilians, who would thus be 
equally entitled to claim the allowance. In the 
interest of economy the allowance must be 
discontinued. If the living in India has become 
notoriously high or dear, it has become so equally 
for the Indian and the European. But, I don’t 
think that above a certain level of pay, any 
officer can be allowed with reason to complain 
of the high and rising prices in India, 


32920 (46), If abolition is recommended with 
compensation in the form of increased salaries,. 
what is your opinion regarding the grant of a 
similar increase of salary to those members of 
the Service who now draw no exchange com- 
pensation allowance ’—Retention not wanted 
in any form. I have already given my opinion 
against giving the allowance, and I will say I 
am opposed also to giving it in any form—either 
as allowance or increase in pay. Bat, if Govern- 
ment feel that the grant of such allowance is 
inevitable, they would at least give it also to 
those others in the same grade who do not now 
get it. Racial differentiation and injustice is 
much worse than mere spendthriftness, 


32921 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provineial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they 
draw salary approximately at the rate of two- 
thirds of the pay drawn in the same posts by 
members of the Indian Civil Service? If not, 
what rates do you suggest for the various grades 
of the Service ?——Full pay, not two-thirds. I 
am opposed to any differentiation between the 
salaries drawn by members of the Indian Civil 
Service and those of the officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services, holding listed posts. If A, 
whoever he may be, is actually appointed 
permanently to do the duty of B, and also does 
it satisfactorily, there is no reason why A should 
not be allowed to draw the same salary as B. 


$2922 (48). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to 
members of the Indian Civil Service ?—-None. I 
am notin a position to make any suggestions 
in this respect. 


82923 (49). Have you any proposals to make 
in regard to the leave rules applicable to Statu- 
tory Civilians, and to members of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts? In _parti- 
cular, do you consider that separate sets of rules 
for such officers and for officers of the Indian 
Civil Service are desirable?—No separate rules, 
as far as possible. As a matter of general 
principle, I would oppose any distinction being. 
made in this respect. The necessity for leave and 
the appreciation of the benefits of leave must be 
the same in. both cases. But, I would not 
seriously oppose any reasonable arrangement by 
which some slight advantage may have to be: 
giver to an Indian Civil Servant if that is 
necessary to enable him to go out to England, 


Written Answers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service, 


32924 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1910, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, and reproduced as 
Appendix A. Are these conditions suitable, or 
have you any recommendations to make for 
their alteration?—Rules unsuitable. Recruit- 
ment should be based on competition, The 
conditions are generally satisfactory. But in my 
opinion the Government of India should fix the 
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proportion of appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service to be made by resorting to a 
competitive examination, and of those to be 
made without such an examination, This is a 
very important matter; and the Government of 
India must insist that the interests of the 
educated classes and of those who begin 
their service in the ranks below the Provincial 
Service should not suffer on account of Local 
Governments reserving a large proportion of 
appointments to be made by direct recruitment 
at their pleasure. 


82925 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in 
force in your Province suitable, or have you 
any recommendations to make for their altera- 
tion ?— Unsuitable. 


$2926 (58). Do you consider that recruitment 
for a Provincial Civil Service should ordinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which 
it belongs ?—No. Jam notin favour of any such 
restriction. Time has come when we must 
ignore and even resent provincial distinctions, 
Nor are the best interests of the Public Service 
likely to suffer by residents of one Province 
being domiciled in another Province, and 
adopting still another Province as their home. 
Far frow restricting inter-provincial exchanges, 
I would even encourage them if possible. That 
would be one of the means of building up Indian 
nationality. 

82927 (54). Are all classes and communities 
duly represented in your Provincial Civil Service ? 
Do you consider that this is desirable, and what 
arrangements do you recommend to secure this 
object Yes, taking mainly education inte 
- account, Educational qualification indispensable. 
Confining my remarks to the Provincial Execu- 
tive and Judicial Services, ] find that the pro- 
portions of the different communities in the 
services are approximately as follows :— 

Deputy wae Mamlatdars, Sub-Judges, 

e 2 % 7 


Brahmans 58% 373% 


Other Hindus . 42% 42% 61% 
Christians . 18% 4% 34% 
Muhammadans. 11% 8% 138% 
Parsees 10% 2% 63% 


This will show that the distribution of posts 
is as it might be when we take into account the 
educational advancement made by the different 
communities as well as their population. I 
cannot say, however, how this proportion will 
look in view of the unseen foundations of effici- 
ency which do not depend on education. I can 
hardly imagine that, even apart from competi- 
tive examinations, Government are prepared to 
totally reject the qualification of education and 
have their services manned by the representatives 
of the cifferent communities strictly in propor- 
tion to the population. If they are, then they 
had better cease to talk of efficiency. If the 
distribution of the posts in the Provincial 
Services is to be made only by political consi- 
derations, then I can have no useful suggestion 
to make, I do not ignore the fact that there 
is likely to be jealousy among the different 
communities as regards the prizes in the service. 
But, reserving to themselves a small definite 
number cof posts for an arbitrary distribution of 


patronage, Government can, I think, put reeruit- 
ment to the Provincial Service on a broad basis 
of efficiency combined with justice. I do not 
quite see how the supposed or real claims of the 
different communities for an ‘equal’ share of 
posts in service can be satisfied unless Govern- 
ment are prepared to be gradually driven on 
to the absurd position that the admission to 
Schools, Colleges and University Examinations 
should also be restricted to numbers, representing 
strictly the numerical proportions of the 
different communities. 


82928 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
If not, please state your objections, and what 
other arrangements you recommend? - Yes, I 
may state generally that in the case of persons 
who enter the Provincial Service, through the 
grades of the Subordinate Services, the training 
is very satisfactory. In the first place all the 
Sub-Judges have passed either the University 
or the High Court Law examination, and have 
also practised as Fleaders or held qualifying 
posts for over three years. As for the Mamlat-: 
dars, a considerable proportion of them are 
Graduates, have passed the Departmental 
Examinations, and also undergone a training in 
active service for at least 10 years before being 
promoted to the Mamlatdars’ posts. As for the 
non-praduate Mamlatdars, they seldom become 
Mamlatdars before they have put in service for 
at least 15 to 20 years, half of which period, 
again, has generally elapsed after their passing 
the Departmental Examinations. It must 
further be remembered that these men do not 
come up as a matter of course, but have been 
subjected to a method of rigorous selection 
betore being allowed to appear for the Higher 
Departmental Examination. The only case that 
remains is of persons who are appointed Deputy 
Collectors or Mamlatdars by direct recruitment. 
In their case the test of the Departmental 
Examinations is of course enforced. But they 
have no previous training and they evidently 
qualify themselves at the expense of the State 
and of the cause of efficiency. 


82929 (57). To what extent are the functions. 
of the officersof the executive and judicial 
branches of your Provincial Civil Service 
differentiated ? Is any change desirable, and if 
so, in what direction ?—Yes, I want separation. 
I want atotal separation of the judicial and 
executive functions even in the Provincial Civil 
Service. 


32930 (58). Are you satisfied with the present. 
designation “the Provincial Civil Service?” 
If not, what would you suggest?—Yes. Ido not 
think that any change is required in the 
designation of the Provincial Civil Service. 
In contradistinction to the Indian Civil Service, 
the Provincial Civil Service marks a necessary 
stage and its designation is in keeping with its 
purpose. If any one wants a change just for a 
fancy, then I would suggest that the designation 
of the Indian Civil Service itself be changed to 
the “Imperial’’ as opposed to the Provincia 
Civil Service. 
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$2931 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
rinciple recommended by the Public Service 
ommission of 1886-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Services as 
regards salary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired qualifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes; 
generally. I have no suggestions to make. 


32982 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
province adequate to secure the desired qualifica- 
tions in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—Yes; generally. 
I don’t think that the existing rates of pay are 
unsuitable ; provided that a proportion of the 
posts in the Imperial Service are reserved for 


‘the Provincial Civil Service men and their. 


promotion to them is made dependent only on 
merit and ability and is not interfered with on 
the grounds of caste, creed and politics. 


82938 (61). Do you approve of the arrangement 
by which officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
holding listed posts draw salary approximately 
at the rate of two-thirds of the pay drawn in the 
same posts by members of the Indian Civil 
Service? If not, what rates do you suggest for 
-the various appointments ?—Equality of pay 
with Indian Civil Service men, In this connee- 
tion I solicit a reference to my answer to 
question (47), 


32931 (62), Have you any proposals to make 
with regard to the leave rules applicable to the 
Provincial Civil Service? In particular, do you 
regard the existing differences between the leave 
rules for the European and Indian Services as 
suitable ?—None. I have no suggestions to 
make, Even here I am opposed to all differentia- 
ticn as between Europeans and Indians. 


32985 (64). Are you satisfied with the existing 
organisation of the Provincial Civil Service? 
If not, please state what alternative organisation 
you consider desirable, and explain fully your 
views, making any suggestions that appear to 

ou to be suitable.-—TZhe organisation of the 
Provincial Service:—1, In my opinion all the 
posts in the Civil Service, carrying a salary of 
Rs 150 and upwards, excepting posts reserved for 
Indian Civil Service men, should be included in 
the Provincial Service. 2, Different groups should 
be formed out of these posts under three 
heads, (i) Judicial, (ii) Executive, (iii) Technical. 
8. Recruitment to each of these groups should be 
‘made by the following methods:—(i) A com- 


petitive annual examination in appropriate sub-- 


jects in the case of 60 per cent. of the total 
recruitment in any one year. (a) In the case of 
the Judicial Provincial Service group the LL. B. 
‘or the High Court Pleaders’ Examination is 
‘already available as such an examination. (6) In 
‘the case of the Executive group, only Graduates 
‘of ‘the Bombay University should he allowed to 
enter the Provincial Service, and in that case the 
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University examination for that degree will serve 
as the competitive examination required. (e¢) In 
the case of the Technical Provincial Service group, 
rules should be framed for holding annual exa- 
minations so as to secure in the successful candi« 
date an adequate technical knowledge of the 
special subjects which form the subject-matter of 


the administration. (ii) recruitment to the extent. . - 


of 80 per cent. should be made from men already 
in the Subordinate Service. A departmental ex- 
amination should be held each year and members. 
of the Subordinate Service, who may be drawing 
a salary of Rs. 60 or upwards, and who may have 
besides served at least five years in the departe 
ment, should be allowed to appear for sueh 
examination. Successful candidates should be. 
registered in order of merit and they should be 
promoted to the Provincial-Service according to. 
their rank. (iii) Recruitment to the extent of 10- 
per cent. should be made each year by direct. 
nominatiomfrom men outside the Service. But 
even in this case a high educational test should be. 
fixed as a sine gud non for enlistment, (iv) Once, 
the recruit is enlisted in the service, his promo- 
tion should be a matter entirely depending upon 
his seniority combined with efficiency. (v) If a. 
member of the Service is efficiently discharging: 
his duties, then he should be regarded as entitle 
to rise to the highest post by gradation or even. 
by special nomination. The competitive exami- 
nation instituted in 1864 for part recruitment to- 
the Provincial Service has already been abolished. | 
It was a ridiculously easy examination, and the 
public were dissatisfied with it. It was, after-. 
wards, substituted by a more difficult examination. 
but with an unsuitable syllabus, ‘Chat examina- 
tion too has now been abolished. I would gladly 
note, however, that most of the Hindu reeruits. 
recently selected by the Bombay Government for- 
nomination to the Provincial Service possess a ~ 
high educational qualification. Education, how- 
ever, seems to have been regarded as of very little. 
moment in the case of other recruits. As regards. 


recruitment to the Provincial Judicial Service, I — - 


have a special suggestion tomake. At present the 
LU.B.’s and High Court Pleaders are taken upon 
the register according to their seniority of time in 
passing the examination. That gives the man. 
who took the last rank in the examination in- 
one year, a greater claim to be appointed a. 
Sub-Judge than even he that stands first-class. 
first in the examination next year. This. 
method does not obviously secure the best men 
for the Judicial Service. A rule should, there- 
fore, be made that every year 125 per cent. or 
any other suitable proportion of the number to- 
be annually recruited to the Judicial line, should 
be taken in order of merit from the list of 
successful candidates at the LL.B. and the High. 
Court Pleaders’ Examinations each year. And 
applicants out of these should be registered as. 
candidates for service after they pass their 
Vernacular examination and produce their 
certificates of three years’ legal practice, or of 
holding any of the “qualifying posts.’ 


Mr. Narsina Cuintaman Kerxar, called and examined. 


$2936. (Chairman.) You are Vice-President 
‘of the Poona City Municipality ?—I am. : 
82937. Have you occupied any other public 
‘positions in Bombay ?—~Yes. 
—~I am a Brahman. 

a: 495—100 


$2938, Will'you tell us what your caste. is? 


82939. You consider that under the existing 
arrangements the Indian Civil Service gets an 
efficient class of officers ?—Yes, generally an 


efficient class of officers. 
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32940. In your opinion, however, these 
arrangements operate unfairly against Indians -— 


eB, 

82941. You discuss various methods of recruit- 
ment and come to the conclusion that the 
best solution for Indians will be found in the 
introduction of simultaneous examinations ?— 

es. 

32942, J] take it you are anxious to see 
a European element maintained in the adminis- 
tration ?—Yes. 

82943. What reasons have you for feeling 
certain that a European element will be main- 
tained under asystem of simultaneous examina- 
tions ?—For a very great number of years Indians 
could not come in in large numbers, and, theres 
fore, the European element will be there all the 
same, 

32944. Why do you say for @ great number 
of years ?—The examination, even if instituted 
in India, would not be an easy one. 

32945. It would be the same as the English 
one, of course ?—Identical, but I think only 
high class graduates from our Universities could 
compete thereat. 

82946, Do not you think that in the course 
of a few years those first-class graduates would 
have attained a sufficient educational standard 
to enable them to compete successfully ?—-Yes; 
they might fairly well compete, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they will ont-number the 
‘European element. There is nothing to show 
that the European element will decrease in 
quality. 

82947, You suggest that the age-limit for 
the examination should be a year older for the 
Indians than for the Europeans ?—Yes. 


32948. So that, to that extent, you modify the 
principle of complete equality of opportunity ? 
Without that there is no equality, and 
equality could only be maintained if the Indians 
are given one year more. I do not want 
any special privileges in respect of studies 
or in other things, or marks or standard for 
passing. But, considering the fact that we have 
to study things ina foreign language, one year 
more given to us would not be too much; in 
fact it would be just the thing that is wanted 
to equalise the conditions. I want equality of 
conditions, not any special advantage, 

82949. It is somewhat of an encroachment 
on the main principle which underlies the 
demand for simultaneous examinations, the 
‘principle that there should be complete equality 
‘as between the European and the Indian in 


entering the Civil Service?—So long as the - 


examination is held in England there is no 
principle of equality in operation, but if simul- 
taneous examinations are held in India I would 
not press for any extension of age. 
82950. You would modify your proposal for 
- an additional year for Indians ?—I advert only 
to the fact, that the examination is held in 
England. I do not advert to any examination 
being held in India when I speak of the one 
year more. 
82951. It is only in the event of the present 
. system being maintained f—Yes. 
$2952, Whilst you are opposed in principle 
to the fixing of a minimum proportion, you say 
that, aaa matter of practical politics, you are 
4 


prepared to have 50 per cent. reserved for 
Europeans ?—Yes, as a matter of practical 
politics, as a compromise. 

32958. You would not accept anything in the 
nature of a statutory declaration ?—No. 

82954, But, on the other hand, you would 
insist on a statutory guarantee that the remain- 
ing 50 per cent. or 67 per cent, I think, on 
your estimate for the Judicial Branch, should be 
filled by Indiangs?—The reason for this ] have 
given further on. Our experience has been all 
along that although on principle we may be 
allowed a certain number of posts, as a matter of 
fact we never get them. Therefore, if anyone 
wants the benefit of a statutory guarantee, it is 
the Indian people not the British people; because 
even apart from a guarantee they get what they 
want. It is we who do not get what we want, 
and therefore, 1 would insist on a statutory 
guarantee. Supposing, it was only declared in 
principle that about 50 per cent. should be given 
to Indians, that would remain only on paper if 
there is no guarantee for it. * 

32955. You want to see a system introduced 
by which Indians will actually obtain a certain 
number of vacancies ?—We must be assured 
that Indians will be admitted up to a certain 
number. 

32956, You suggest in your answer to ques- 
tion (10) that the claims of the backward classes 
shonld be to a moderate extent recognized ?— 
Yes. 

32957, And that a small reserve should be 
set aside for appointments to be given to these 
communities ?—Juat a small margin, say 10 per 
cent. all round. 

82958. I understand by your scheme that 
that would be in tke direction of an extension of 
the listed posts system ?—Not only that. If 
any direct recruitment is tobe made, Govern 
ment may reserve to themselves about 10 per 
cent. of posts as a margin for adjustment of 
other claims besides those of education. J am 
prepared to grant that Government may keep in 
their hands a small margin for adjustment and 
for arbitrary patronage, on the ground of 
expediency and all those things; but the other 
percentage of posts they wust leave open to 
competition on a fair basis of equality, 


32959. You suggest that, if you could not get 
a simultaneous examination, you might accept 
something in the form of an examination supple- 
mentary to the examination in’ England ?—I 
have not said that I will accept it as an 
alternative. 


82960. You have put forward the idea as an 
alternative ?—I have only exhaustively considered 
all possible alternatives and I only mention one 
which I have considered. 


32961. I will ask you to give one or two 
answers in regard to this alternative which you 
do not recommend but which you do mention 
in your written answers. The examination you 
describe is an examination supplementary to the 
simultaneous examination?’—Yes, That pre- 
supposes a fixed proportion only to be allotted 


.to Natives, and the examination to be held es a 


supplementary examination to the Civil Service 
examination in order that this particular number 
of posts should be filled in India, But, of course, 
that will never be satisfactory and I can never 
accept that. 
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32962, But you have mentioned it here ?— 
Yes. : 

32963, Iam going to ask you to elaborate 
what you had in mind when you mentioned it. 
Will that examination be for the whole of India 
or for certain Provinces ?—-For all the Provinces. 


32964. Will there be any nomination ?—No. 

32965, It would be an open examination ? 
—Yes. 

32966. ‘To fill vacancies up to 50 per cent, ? 
—Yes, 

32967. Would that examination be approxi- 


mate in standard to the one in England ?—TIé 
would be an identical examination. But I do not 
accept it as an alternative. 


82968. You do not accept it as an alterna- 
tive but you do mention it in your written 
answers ?—Yes, but I simply exhaustively 
enumerate all possible alternatives, keeping myself 
free to select only one of them, 


82969. You approve of the Judiciary being 
recruited in part from the Executive line ?-—Yes, 
the Indian Civil Service people. 


82970. Would you like to see recruitment to 
the Judiciary made from three sources, thé 
Indian Civil Service, the Bar, and the Provincial 
Civil Service ?—Yes. 


32971. You would like to see the classical 
languages of this country brought up to the 
same level as Latin and Greek in the matter of 
marks ?—Yes. 


32972, Are there any other suggestions which 
you would make in regard to the marking of the 
examination subjects —I have no other sugges- 
‘tion to make. 


32678. (Mr. Sly.) What about Indien His- 
tory ?—I indeed want that to be included as a 
subject, but I would not necessarily say any- 
thing about marking. 


32974, (Chatrman.) You would like to see 
the civilian elect for the Judicial Branch at an 
early date after the examination ?—Yes, two or 
three years after he entered Service. 


32975, You would like him to have two or 
three years’ Executive experience first and then 
to go into the Judicial Branch, and carry out 
the scheme of training and probation which you 
suggest ?— Yes. 

32976. You are not in favour of sending 
‘such civilians to England for study-leave, because 
you think they can learn all that is necessary in 
this country in the Judicial line ?—I do not 
think that is necessary, especially because [ 
suggest a regular examination for them, 


$2977, You would like to see an open compe- 
titive examination for the Provincial Civil Service 
for all India ?—Not for all India. Residents 
from other Provinces may be admitted. There 
need be no restriction that a man only belong- 
ing to a particular Province will be taken into the 

‘Service. | oe 

32978, So that you would open this competi- 
tion to those who resided outside the Province 
in which the examination was held ?—~Yes. 

32979. It would be an open competition to all 
India ?—Ii will be an examination for the 
Province, but it will not be restricted to the 


residents of that Province. It will not be an 


ev) 


examination for all the Provinces for admis- 
sion to the Service of all the Provinces. The 
successful candidates will not be appointed to 
the Prcevincial Civil Service in the different 
Provinces, 


32980. But, those who will enter for that 
examination and who may ultimately become 
members of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
may be drawn from any part of India ?—Yes, 
For instance I would not be sorry if a Madrasi 
came out successful at the Bombay examination. 
I am not suggesting a separate special examina- 
tion for the Provincial Civil Service. I mean, of 
course, University examinations really should be 
regarded as competitive examinations in theme 
selves. Therefore, even as things stand at 
present, a Madrasi can come and take his B.A, 
or LL.B. degree here. 


32981. But he may also pass in his own 
Province ?—A Madrasi is not prohibited from 
passing his BA. here if he comes and keeps his 
term and appears at the examination at the 
Bombay University. 


32982. Do you think that to have in each 
Provincial Civil Service a large preponderance 
of people who reside outside the actual Province - 
concerned would conduce to efficient adminig« 
tration —? I do not think it is likely that alarge 
number from other Provinces will come, but there 
should be no restriction of that kind. That is all, 

32983, But, there is no guarantee against a - 
very large invasion of them ?—I do not mind 
even if there is an invasion. I want to see all 
India one Province. 


$2984, I will put to you a concrete illustrae 
tion. You would not mind seeing the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service mainly staffed by people 
from Madras ?—If it is possible or probable. | 


32985. And you. think that would conduce 
to satisfactory administration in Bombay ?— 
Certainly, Take the Public Works Department, 
There area number of Mysoreans who are in 
charge of our districts as District Engineers and 
we donot say there is anything wrong about 
their holding those posts, as they are quite ag 
good men as any of us there. We are very 
friendly. Our customs and their customs do not 
materially differ. In fact we regard them as an 
additional asset to our Province, In the same 
way I believe the other Province would accept 
it as a return compliment if I were to take up 
service in the Madras Presidency. 


82986, Are there not many young men now 
who rightly look tothe Provincial Civil Service 
for a career and would it not be rather a dig- 
couragement to them to feel that they would 
have to compete with men from all parts of 
India ?—My point is that if we do not have that 
restriction, it does not necessarily follow that the 
Service would be filled by foreigners. That will 
be regulated in its own way as it is at present, 
There are other things which regulate the influx 
of other Province people into the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The only thing I want is the removal 
of the restriction. I do not think that a restricge 
tion should be put on, as there is no such restric- 
tion now. 

- 32987, I can see some very serious dig- 
advantages in this and I should like to hear from’ 
you what the advantages are '—The main advante . 
age is that we want to create a nationality in 
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India, and as a means towards that creation of a 
‘nationality we should certainly welcome other 
Provincial people to come and reside amongst 
‘us. That is a distinct advantage and a great 
political advantage. 

32988. In your answer to question (26) you 
say you are not satisfied with the system by which 
inferior posts are merged into the Provincial Civil 

. Service, and you add that the object of listing posts 
is not to degrade them but to exalt them. There- 
fore, you would bring out these posts which have 
been merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?— 
Yes, I do not want to see them merged in the 
Provincial Civil Service. I want them to form 
part and parcel of the higher service so that the 
mien of the lower service might enter through 
that door and rise in the higher service. 

32989. They would come into the category 
of the listed posts ?—Yes. 

32990. The officers appointed to listed posts 
are to receive the same pay as corresponding 

officers in the Indian Civil Service ?—Certainly. 
There is at present a sort of stigma attaching to 
the reservation of listed posts. 

82991. You would like to see all the distinc- 
tions removed and to have all the posts merged 
into the Indian Civil Service ?— Yes. 

$2992, Made part and parcel of the higher 
service ?—Y es. 

82998, So that the existing listed posts and 
all the other posts now merged in the Provin- 


. ‘cial Civil Service would be added to the Indian 


Civil Service ?—Yes, 

82994, (Sir Murray Hammick.) With regard 
to these merged posts, you probably do not under- 
stand why these junior posts were merged into 
the Provincial Civil Service. The Civil Service 
has a number of superior posts, and in order to 
recruit for these superior posts a certain 
percentage of inferior posts are set apart and are 
really training posts for the superior posts, and 
these inferior posts which were transferred to 
the Provincial Civil Service really had no identity 
except as training posts for the superior posts, 
Therefore when they were merged into the 
Provincial Civil Service there was no object in 
keeping them as Assistant Collectors’ posts 
because they would not be held by Assistant 
Collectors but by Deputy Collectors, and accord- 
ingly they were merged in the Deputy 
Collectors’ posts. Perhaps you have not studied 
that question ?—-My impression is that these 
listed posts were given as a concession when the 
Statutory Civil Service was abolished. 

32995. When a certain number of superior 
posts were handed over to the Provincial Civil 
Service as listed posts, in order to train for those 
posts it was necessary to have a percentage of 
inferior ‘posts, and naturally, as you had taken 
the superior posts and given them to the 
Provincial Civil Service, you had to hand over a 
certain number of inferior posts to that Service 
in order to be a training ground for the superior 
posts; but there was no object in calling them 
peg Collectors’ posts any more. because. 
they were not to be held by Assistant Collectors 
but by Deputy Collectors ?—It may be so. 

32996. Ishould like just to get a clear idea 
of your figures. In answer to question (28) you 
say that in 1894 the total number of covenanted 
civilians in Bombay was’ 118. Where did you 
get that figure from, or fs it a misprint ?—I. 
believe the number was 118, ‘ 


32997. Ihave here the letter of the Govern 
ment of India on this matter, which shows that 


the strength of Indian civilians and Military 


Officers sanctioned in 1893 in Bombay was 148. 
The actual Civil List, which I have here for 
1894, shows that there were 155 civilians in 
Bombay on the lst January 1894. It appears 
quite clear from the figures I have here, which 
are issued by the Government of India and 
therefore certain to be quite right, that the 
strength of the Indian civilians sanctioned in 
1893 for Bombay was 148. The strength of 
Indian civilians proposed by the Government of 
India at that time was 162 for Bombay. So 
that they proposed an increase of 14 civilians in 
1898, Your figures seem to be quite wrong: 
unless there is a misprint ?—I must have taken 
it from some authoritative document, but I 
cannot say what it was now, 

82998. But you would admit that if the 
Bombay Civil List, which I have here for 1894, 
shows 155 civilians on the first of Jannary of 
that year, your statement that in 1894 the totak 
number of covenanted servants was 118 is 
obviously quite wrong? I have also a table 
here issued by the Government of India which 
shows that the strength of the Indian civilian | 
sanctioned for 1893 was 148 and that the. 
Government of India proposed a strength of 162 
after an examination of the wants of the various 
services throughout the Empire. That was an 
increase of 14 posts, and you speak of an increase 
of no léss than 61 posts between 1894 and 1912, I 
think you are hopelessly wrong in your figures 
in connection with this matter ?—I might have 
to look that up as I have not got the authority 
with me just now. _ 

82999. Do you know what your authority 
was for saying that the total number of 
covenanted civilians in Bombay was 118 in 
1894 ?—It may be a misprint or a mistake or it. 
may be right; I cannot say one way or the 
other. 

83000. With regard to the questions the 
President asked you about the recruitment to the. 
Provincial Civil Service. I understood you to 
say that you would take the lists of the 
University examinations and take the top men 
from those lists and admit them into the 
Provincial Civil Service ?—Yes, 

33001. At the same time you said you would. 
not mind having people from other Presidencies 
coming in here, that you wish to throw open the 
Provincial Civil Service to all India in order to 
make it a national institution ?—Yes. 

33002. But if you are going to keep your 
list to the Bombay University you are stopping 
with one hand what you are going to give away 
with the other. How can you expect a Madras 
man ever to take his degree in Bombay? The. 
Madras man wants to get into the Provincial 
Civil Service in Madras and: therefore obviously 
will always take his degree in Madras, which is. 
considered a qualification for the Provincial. 
Civil Service of Madras. He will not come to: 
Bombay. Therefore it is absurd, surely, to say 
that you are opening the Service to all India 
when you are making your examination one- 
which is restricted to the University of 
Bombay ?—May I enquire what the object of 
the printed question is? I answered the: 

jarticular question and my meaning was that. 
i did not want any restrictions to'be put on at 
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all. I understood the interrogatory to ask 
whether it was necessary to put any restriction 
on or not. 

33008. You answered that question by 
saying: “ Far from restricting inter-Provincial 
exchanges I would even encourage them if 
possible, That would be one of the means of 
building up Indian nationality.” Is not your 
means of building up Indian nationality by 
restricting the competition for the Provincial 
Civil Service to the degrees held from a Bombay 
University rather a feeble way of introdncing 
Indian nationality into the Provincial Civil 
Service of Bombay ?—I do not look upon it as a 
positive means or a very large means of 
introducing other nationalities into my own 
Province. My only object is this. I was under 
the impression that the Commissioners wanted 
to know whether it was advisable to have any 
restriction upon that examination as to the 
resideuce, and I said that no restriction was 
necessary, that the examination may be open to 
any people from any Presidencies. But, of course, 
I knew that the influx into one Province from 
another Province is regulated not by means of 
opening snch an examination to others but by 
other causes. JI only say that they need not be 
prohibited. 


83004. When you say you would not restrict 
the examination to the Province and then. say 
that your method of recruitment is to be through 
the Bombay University degree, surely you are 
restricting it by doing that very thing. First of 
all, for instance, is a Punjab man ever likely to 
come into the Provincial Civil Service of Bombay 
when you make it a condition that he shall have 
taken a Bombay degree ?—-My primary object 
is to secure a University degree as a test. My 
principal object is not to open the door ‘for 
foreigners, though incidentally it may be so. 
I only suggest that no restriction need be put, 
that is all. 


83005. You say here that you wish for a 
national feeling, but you take a very good means 
to prevent it by making it a condition that the 
man is to be recruited at the local University ?—~ 
May I be given some information as to the 
cbject of the Commission in putting that printed 
question? If I know the object | might beable 
to answer it. 

32006. ‘The question is No. (58): “Do you 
consider that recruitment for the Provincial Civil 
Service should ordinarily be restricted to 
residents of the Province to which it belongs,” 
and you say, no, it cught not; but your scheme 
for recruitment is one which will distinctly 
limit it to the Province?—Perhaps we do not 
understand one another. May I know what is 
the object of the printed question ? 

33007, (Chusrman.) It means what it says, 
and I do not think we can put it any clearer than 
that ?—Then I do not understand it, 


33008. (Sir Murray Hammick.) It means: 
Do you wish to restrict the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service to Natives of the Bumbay Presi- 
dency ?—Then I say, no. 

88009. But then you go on to propose a 
system under which you practically do ?—I put 
forward an argument in support of the reply, 
that is all. 

83010. But your own system is against this 
very opening of the door: it is a system which 
will close the door to everybody except a 
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Bombay man ?—My primary object is to secure 
an educational test, and [ only mention that ; 
my primary object is not to open the door to 
foreigners. But, there is also a small incidental 
political advantage arising out of not keeping the 
door shut, My object is to secure the B.A. to 
LL.B. examination as a means of entry into the 
Provincial Civil Service, and then the question 
arises as to whether the opening should be 
restricted to the natives of the Province, and I: 
gay, no. : 

33011. But you told the Chairman you would 
be quite glad to see this Province held by 
foreigners in the Provincial Civil Service. But 
your system of entrance into the Provincial Civil 
Service in Bombay is so carefully arranged that 
nobody will ever get into it except a Native of 
Bombay ?-—~I do ngt want to go out of my way 
and invite other people outside the Province to’ 
come and take up the Provincial Civil Service 
posts ; but [ do not want to shut the door against 
them if they will come ; that is all. 

33012. (Mr, Madge.) In answer to question 
(1) you say India perhaps does not get Englishmen 
of first class education. Do you think that is 
the case only just now or has it always beon. 
so?—I have only heard it said; it is said that. 
now-a-days first class Englishmen of good family: 
do not come out to India. I attach no import-. 
ance to it, because in most cases the claims of 
aristocracy are only imaginary ; I do not believe 
in those claims. 

33013. But you say that the Civil Service in. 
India on its part can never have anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer to first class men, 
You do not think the spirit of adventure that 
leads the Englishman to the North and South 
Poles, for instance, attracts them to this country 
and other foreign countries ?—That may attract 
them to the Service. I do not object to it. 


33014. If that be true it rather militates 
against your opinion that the Civil Service in 
India, on its part, can never have anything 
sufficiently attractive to offer. Do you think 
that the best class of Englishmen are never 
attracted to this country ?—I did not say that, 
Isay you do not, as a rule or necessarily get 
the first class men. Sometimes, you may and 
sometimes you may not; and sometimes you may 
not because the Civil Service has not sufficiently 
attractive prizes to offer to them, 


33615, In answer to question (3) you say 
that Indian parents have to make up their minds 
as to sending their boys to England for the 
Indian Civil Service at an early age. Do you 
think that into that feeling there enters any 
kind of fear regarding the probable consequence 
of young people going to England and their - 
possible alienation from their own people ?—It is 
not exactly alienation from their own people, I 
have stated the grounds; there is, e.g. religion, 
age, fear of temptations, religious prejudice, caste, 
and all sorts of reasons. , 

33016. Is there no fear of alienation from 
their own people ?—Alienation temporarily there 
must be, but there is not mach in it. I do not 
fear alienation, 

33017, Do you think that if they go to 
England early and are affected by the social 
conditions there, when they come back they will 
have the same kind of sympathy for their 
people ?—I do not think we are afraid of their 
being denationalised, ; 
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38018. You have given us some very frank 
statements about your feelings with regard to 
the Provinces. You want India to be one 
Province, as it were, with a feeling of nationality, 
but do not you think that facts rather react the 
other way? This country is full of different 
castes and of races, of which each has been called 
a nation in itself, and the differences between 
which have hardly been touched yet by foreign 
civilisation. Do not you think that this feeling 
about groping after nationality rests entirely on 
the surface and does not touch the fandamental 
facts of Indian life?—It goes even deeper now, 
I think, than the surface. If that sort of feeling 
of nationality was not genuine, I would not have 
said what I said in answer to that question. 


38019. I quite believe that you meant what 
you said, but I just want you to think of the 
thing as itaffects other people >We are discuss- 
ing a very small matter, namely, the entrance to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and how should I 
expect that that would affect the whole question 
of Indian nationality? But it must produce a 
certain result in its own way and there could be 
nothing against it. I do not think anything can 
be said against my contention that to that extent, 
asmall extent, it must have its own result in 
producing a common feeling of Indian nationality. 


33020, Do you think that the feeling has 
gone much deeper now ?—Yes, and it is going 
much deeper. 

33021. Reconciling all distinctions all over 
the country ?—Yes. 

33022. I think J understood what you said 
about the admission of people of other Provinces 
to your own, but I believe there are two irre- 
concilable points in your statement. The reason 
why you want an examination in each Province 
is that it should be based upon the needs of that 
Province ?—Yes. 


33023. You would open it out to foreigners 
because you want to have no restrictions ; but, if 
each Province based its examinations upon its 
own peculiar needs, it strikes me there would 
be something irreconcilable about your plans ?— 
There are no needs which cannot be satisfied by 
the citizens of one Province being taken into 
another. Take the Bombay Public Works De- 
partment. There are about four or five heads of 
District Public Works Department who do not 
belong to this Province; and yet they do the 
thing as well as any men of our Province can do. 
We did not think they were foreigners in our 
Province. 

33024. In the Public Works, the Survey, 
the Forest, and other purely professional depart- 
ments, they do not enter into the very life of the 
people as do the administrative officers ?—They 
do; they live amongst us and mix with us and 
form part of us, 

33025. Do you think their professional 
services affect the vital interests of people in any 
degree? Yes, so far as their work may serve 
the pecple. 

330.5. Do yon think that much the same 
class of people go home for the Civil Service 
examination from India as that which enters for 
the lrovincial Civil Service? It is generally 
the same class but with different means and with 
different other facilities, Men entering the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service are generally of a lower level. 
The Provincial Civil Service isa lower service 
and we could not expect men of higher calibre to 
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enter that service. The men who go in for the 
Indian Civil Service are men of a_ higher 
calibre. 

33027, Do you mean that the men who 
enter the Provincial Civil Service oceupy a lower 
level on other grounds than purely the one of 
finance ?—There are various considerations. A 
man may pass a B.A. degree and then just within 
the next year or two he could not find the means 
of going to England and he may be prevented from 
joining the Indian Civil Service and may have 
to be content with joining the Provincial Civil 
Service. But supposing, he were lucky enough 
to find a patron soon, then he would certainly go 
to England and pass the Indian Civil Service 
examination. 


33028. That is purely a financial considera- 
tion and nothing else ?—-Supposing there is a 
man who passes only Third Class in the B.A. 
examination. If he were to get Rs, 10,000 as a 
donation to go to England he would think twice 
before he should spend the money in that way. 
There must be a combination of intelectual 
capacity and financial means. The man in whose 
case there is that combination, at the psycho- 
logical moment, goesto England. The man who 
has not that combination has to content himself 
with-entering the Provincial Civil Service. 

33029. (Mr. Fisher.) I notice that in your 
answer to question (7) you approve of the Poona 
Engineering College and you think that men who 
have passed through that College and become 
Civil Engineers rank equally well with engineers 
recruited at Cooper’s Hill ?—Government them- 
selves admit it. 

33030. And that there is no occasion for 
complaint or heart-burning in that direction ?-—I 
do not think there is. 

33031. It is thoroughly satisfactory ?—Yes, 
it is thoroughly satisfactory. 

33032. Is not that a case of separate 
examination proving satisfactory ?— How is that 
a separate examination ? 

33038 You have a series of tests at Poona 
and a series of tests in England; the mere fact 
that you have got men satisfying those tests one 
set in Hngland and another set iu India does 
not prevent the Nnglishman and the Indian from 
being treated on an equality and being 
equally efficient ?-I am not speaking of the 
heart-barning as between Europeans and Indians, 
but as between men belonging to the different 
Provinces. I can specify instances in which I 
say that men from different Provinces come 
together, study together, and pass together, and 
are in the service together, without there being 
heart-burning. A Madrasi may be a District 
Engineer in Bombay without creating any 
heart-burning, and véce versed. 

83034, You say that a man who has passed 
through the KHingineering College at Poona is 
entitled to equal rank, precedence, and promotion 
with engineers recruited at the Cooper’s Hill 
College ?—I have taken that fact as it exists. 
I admit that if L were asked whether there 
should be one examination only or asimultaneous 
examination I should say differently. I have 
referred to that only incidentally, 

33035, Do you think it is really necessary to 
assume, as you do on the same page, that a 
separate exumination presupposes a different 
standard of intellect or objective usefulness ?— 
It may not be necessary, but on the whole, it 
may come to the same thing, , 
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83036, I observe that you criticise with 
considerable force the curriculum of the present 
open competitive examination; you think that 
it is very unfair to Indians and you propose 
what is substantially a very considerable alter- 
nation in the curriculum. You propose to re-allot 
the marks for the Oriental subjects, and I take 
it you would feelthat the Indian boy stood on 
an equality with the Hnglish boy if the Indian 
boy should get as many marks for Oriental 
subjects as the English boy gov for classical 
subjects ?—Yes. 

33037, But supposing, that these arrange- 
ments were really carried out, would not you have 
again what is in effect a separate examination, the 
Indian boy mainly examined on Oriental subjects 
and the English boy mainly examined on Western 
subjects ?—The moditication of the marks to 
that extent, raising it from 800 to 1000, or 
adding or takiug away any subjects, does not 
tnake it a separate examination. You may as 
well say that the existence of so many different 
subjects makes each a separate examination. 

38038, It does in some cases. I have had 
great experience of examining, and if you have a 
very large number of options yon very often get 
what is in effect a separate examination although 
itis nominally the same examination. You get 
one man taking one set of papers and another- man 
taking another set of papers ; you get a different 
set of examiners and two different standards; and 
it is very unsatisfactory to work and extremely 
difficult. The more you multiply the options 
the more difficult it is to get a single standard ? 
—You seem to assume there can be no possible 
common basis for Indian boys and English boys. 
If you assume that we may have to work upin a 
diff'rent way. If we assume, that there is to bea 
common examination, whether in Hugland or in 
India, for (nglish boys and Indian boys, then.I 


say the increasing of marks for some subjects or | 


the addition or subtraction of some subjects does 
not make it a separate examination. 

* 33089. All I wish to ask you is whether if 
your scheme of re-allotment is carried out you 
will not be at any rate advancing in the direction 
of what is practically a sepa:ate examination. I 
will not say you will have a complete separate 
examination, because there would be scme 
subjects taken up in common ?--I may refer to 
the fact that the revision of marks has already 
taken place once, and if that did not make the 
present examination a separate examination, of 
course the revision which I contemplate could 
not make it so any more. 

83040. I understand you to say that the 
revision which has taken place recently was in 
the direction of making the examination more 
favourable to Enylish boys and less favourable 
to Indian boys?—Yes, Sapposing, it amounts 
to a different examination 1 do not really care. 
If there are simulraneous examinations then 
according to your way of thinking there may be 
four examinations, two separate exami ations in 
London and two separate examinations in India, 
but. that does not matter much All [ want is 
the same syllabus aud the same identical ex uinve 
tion in England and in India. It may amonnt 
to four or eight different examinations aceordiag 

as you may look upon it. 

"38041, (Mr. Macdonald.) In answer to 
question (+), with reference to the vombined 
examination, what do you mean exactly by 


—s 


* Culonial * there whea you say: “I do not 
think there is much that is common between the 
details of the Colonial and the Indian administra+ 
tions ? 7? ~Supposing, the object of pniting all 
the examinations together, the Colonial, the 
Home, and the Indian Services, is that different 
people who wish to enter the different examina- 
tions in different countries may be asked to study 
something in common, then I say we need not 
have that examination thrown open to them all. 


33042, In your answer to question (+) you 
are criticising the exixting state of things in 
which the Home and Colonial Civil Servants are 
subjected to the same examination? You use 
the word “ Colonial ” and then you go on to 
refer to the Colonies that do not open their door 
to Indian people. Are you under the impression 
that this combined examination is an examina- 
tion for service in our Colonies ?—I am; I may 
be wrong. 

33043. I think you are wrong, and it is 
rather an important point ?—I tried to get the 
Civil Service Rules, but I could not find in the 
Rules whether it was open to the Colonies also, 
and I accept your statement. 


33044, To that extent your answer woald 
be modified ?—Yes. 

33045. In answer to question (14) you say 
you think the present age that civilians come out 
atis an’ age at which the avera: 20 man must 
enter upon a career and begin to earn ?—Yes. 


88046. The difficulty thatis in my mind is 
that when an Englishman comes out here at this 
late age and joins the Indian Civil Service, it is 
not as ‘though he were guing into a career at home 
for which he has been “trained, but he comes out 
here into a new climate, new conditions, meeting 
new people, and when nominally he bevins 
to earn he is really only beginning to be 
trained ? —He is learning at the expense, of the 
State. 

33047. What is your opinion from that point 
of view of the age? Would it not be better if 
you could bring men out a little bit earlier when 
they are more plastic?—The ditliculty is to 
find out how that could be done. 


33048. You would require to have your 
exawinations at an earlier period and yar 
probation differently arranged ?—You would , 
spend the years of probation in India send of 
in England perhaps ? 


33049, Partly. And you would lower the 
standard of age and bring it down for English- 
men in England, That would require to be 
done ?—I would not object to that. 


38050. Still, carrying out that idea, do you 
think from your knowledge of the Indian 
student that it really would be fairer to him to 
give him an examination before he has to go to 
England, to make him take his open competition 
with the scholastic attainments which he can get 
here before he goes to Kngland, rather than to 
make him pass an examination which is designed 
for Oxford or Cambridge, as he now has to do.— 
You are speaking of things that would come into 
existence after the simultanevus examination ? 


33051, No. You are criticising the syllabas 
generally on two or three questions, and your 
ease is tuat this is a syllabus designed fur young 
men who are trained in Hovland and who have 
completed their education in Hoagland ?—=Yes. .. 
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83052. Therefore, I understand, your conclu- 
sion is that that is unfair to the Indian because 
he has ‘to supplement his Indian training with 
an English training, which only a comparatively 

ew can do ?-—Yes, 

33053. Do you think it would be better that 
the open competitive examination should be 
designed to get young men at the age of 
between 17 and 19, Indians and English ?—~ 
What would the separate examination be ? 

33054. We will leave that for the moment? 
ar itan examination to be passed at 17 or 

38055. Is there a greater equality in the 
educational attainment of the Indian when he 
has got. to the age of about 19 or 20 and the 
Englishman who has got to that age than there 
is between the Indian st 21 or 22 and the 
Englishman at 21 and 22 ?—I think there would 
be an equality at the later age. 

33056. ven although, that equality has to 
be acquired by an Oxford or Cambridge, or at 
any rate an English, training ?—Take an M.A. 
from our University, if he is a first class M.A. 
supposing he passes at 20 here, in some respects 
he may be comparable to an M.A. of the Home 
University. 

33057. But would the men who had passed 
the M:A. at the age of 20 be in the same 
position to pass the Indian Civil Service exami- 
nation that amanis in who has gone through 
an English Public School and an English 
University ?—1t would be easier for the man who 

. has already been in England. 

38058, I am trying to get to that point 
where the Indian training is comparable with 
the English training, and I am asking you from 
your knowledge cf both whether that point is 
not somewhat earlier in age than the age now 
fixed for the Indian Civil Service examination ?— 
Ifhe were in England and studied in England 
perhaps he might attain that culture early. Here 
he takes more years than is perhaps necessary. 

3'059. I rather gather that you have not 
thought ont that point?--I know your point, 
but the reason is this. Here the present course 
of study is that he has to spend fuur years in the 
vernacular ; then he takes up the English course ; 
then he goes through the middle school course ; 
then he goes throngh the college course. That 
takes him, up to the M.A., six vears; so that he 
would not pass earlier than twenty. In England 
it might be a different thing altogether. Suppos- 
ing, he goes there at an earlier age he can 
dispense with the vernacular. Whether, that is 
good or bad is a different question altugether. 
In England he picks up English very soon and 
does not spend time on the vernaculars but goes 
straight on. 

23060. To take another aspect of it, so far 
as the examination being held in English is 
concerned are not all your University examina- 
tions held in English ?—Yes. — 

33061. Before a young man has gone through 
your Universities, English has practically 
become as familiar to him as his mother tongue ? 
— Not quite so. 

33062. But to most of them?—I do not 
think so. 

38063, Supposing, you and I were going to 
leave this room and go to either of your three 
big colleges, Elphinstene, or St. Xavier’s, or 
the Wilson’s, what should we find the boys 
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talking ?—They would be talking in English, 
but talking in English and knowing English is 
not the same thing. There are some portions of 
English literature they would not be able to 
understand. 

88064. Their working, examination know- 
ledge of English is just about as good as mine ? 
—lI could not say that. 

33065. In answer to question (28) you say 
that “ Out of the 18 originally listed posts, that 
of the Registrar of the High Court was one; but 
some years since Government has ceased to 
appoint a Native to that post.” Do you know 
why ?—I do not know the reasons. 

33066. Have you ever heard reasons given ? 
—It may be the reason which made Government 
abolish that post is that the Registrar is in touch 
with the whole work of the High Court. 

33067. But supposing, it was a reason of 
efficiency, would you object to that provided you 
were perfectly satisfied in your own mind that 
the Indian occupant of the post had been pro- 
perly tested ?—I object to the present arrange- 
ment. 

83068. But supposing, the reason why the 
change has taken place is the reason of 
efficiency ?—-Is it in the first place a fact that 
Tudians are not appointed because they are not 
efficiont ? 

33069. Supposing, you were quite satisfied 
that the test had been properly applied would 
you then object ?—If I were really convinced 
that they were found inefficient I would not 
object, but I do not take it for granted that they 
have.been tested, 

83070. I want to get your opinion quite 
clear. You do not claim this for an Indian as 
an Indian ?—No, 

33071. You claim it for the Indian, but the 
Indian must be an efficient officer ?—I start 
with the assumption that when the Government 
gave that post to the Indian they knew very 
well that Natives would be efficient to discharge 
the duties, and the burden of proof is on the 
Government to show that Natives have proved 
themselves inefficient. If they had not thrown 
that post open to us I might have thought of it 
in another way, but they must make ont their 
case now. 

33072. In answer to question (51) you say: 
“The Government of India must insist that the 
interests of the educated classes and of those 
who began their Service in the ranks below the 
Provincial Service should not suffer on account 
of Local Governments reserving a large propor- 
tion of appointments to be made by direct 
recruitment at their pleasure.” Do you know 
the rules and regulations under which these 
appointments are made ?—In the first place, there 
are the rules passed by the Government of India, 
and the Bombay Provincial Civil Service rules. 

33078. Do you know the rules of the 
Bombay Provincial Government Service ?—Yes 
I have a copy of them in my hand. f 

38074, ‘The first condition is the selection 
o persons of high educational qualifications ?— 

es. : 

33075. So that that provides for the highly 
educated men ?—It is not necessarily followed 
in practice. 

33076. Let us get the theory first ?>—The 
theory is first that there should be high educa- 
tional qualification, 
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33077. And the second provision is the 
promotion of selected officers who are already 
in the lower division or in the Subordinate 
Service, and educated men have to produce 
testimonials regarding their University degrees 
and their qualifications from their college tutors, 
and so on ?—~Yes. 


88078. That so far as the letter goes runs 
contrary to what you say here?—But my 
remarks are based not on the letter but on the 
practice. 


38079, Let us bave the letter first. So far 
as the letter goes they are contrary to what you 
have said?—Even then I would have a fixed 
proportion of posts to be filled by competition 
and another portion which may be filled by 
direct recruitment. 


33080. That is quite clear from your evi- 
dence. This is a criticism of what actually 
happens now ?—Yes. 

88081. So far as the letter is concerned 2—I do 
not complain of the letter so much as the practice. 


82682. Is it your complaint that these rules 
which are prescribed are not properly carried 
ont ?—That is my complaint. 

$3083, Do you mean to say that persons 
who have not had high educational qualifications 
have been appointed?—I think some Muham- 
madans are appointed who have no educational 
qualifications. I have made it clear in my 
evidence that so far as the Hindus are concerned 
that rule of a sufficiently high test has been 
applied. I am generally satisfied with the Hindu 
recruits, but I find that some Muhammadan 
recruits are taken in although they have no 
degree or high educational qualification, so far 
a1 can gather from the Civil List. 


83084. Do you mean to say that Muhamma- 
dans or anybody else have been taken in who 
have not had certificates from the heads of the 
éducational institutions which they have 
attended ?—Those are only secondary certificates 
from schoolmasters. 


83085. It is provided that a candidate who 
has attended a college must produce a certifi- 
cate ?—He may have attended the college, but it 
ineludes both cases, people who have completed 
their course and people who have just joined 
the college. 


33086. Is it your case that in the nomina- 
tion of the class or community representatives 
pure and simple these conditions are not 
complied with?—Yes. Even, under the Rules 
as they stand unmodified, Government can 
enforce that only highly educated people may 
come in, but in practice they do not observe the 
Rules, They have observed the Rules so far as 
the Hindus are concerned, but not in other 
cases. That means that they always leave a 
gate wide open to them. 

33087. (Mr. Sly.) I should like to try 
to clear up this point about the number of posts. 
So far as I gather, the 118 that you give as the 
number of covenanted civilians in Bombay in 
1894 is really the number of. sanctioned posts 
in that year ?—Yes. 

33088. Not the total number of civilians f— 
No. 
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33089. Under the system of recruitment, 
you not only have the number of civilians 
for sanctioned posts but you have also an 
additional namber to form a leave reserve and 
for training 7—Yes. 

88090. And there is no comparison between 
the 118, the number of sanctioned posts, and the 
181, the number of civilians at the present time. 
Yon should have compared the number of posts 
at the present time ?—=Yes, I can see the point. 

83091. Asa matter of fact, so faras I have 
been able to ascertain, the number of superior 
posts since 1893 has increased only from 72 to 
75 in the Bombay Presidency. That is the total 
increase since 1893, Three. In dealing with 
the Statutory Rules of 1879 you have calculated 
one-fifth of the number of civilians recruited ?— 
Yes. 

88092. What really happened under the 
Statutory Rules of 1879 was that Government 
agreed that one Indian should be recruited for 
every 5 appoiuted by the Secretary of State in 
England, so that it was not one-fifth but one- 
sixth?—The recruitment of the Statutory 
Service was to be one-fifth, 


33098. One-fifth of the number recruited in 
England ?—Yes, 


$3094, Therefore, if you take the five 
recruited in England, plus one recruited in India, 
it amounts to one-sixth of the total recruitment 
not one-fifth ?— Yes, it might. 

33095, So that when you took this one 
fifth you should really have taken it as one« 
sixth ?— Yes, 


38096. Now, in regard to the number of listed 
posts here thrown open. In your comparison you 
have perhaps neglected to take into consideration 
that the inferior posts and the training posts for 
the listed posts are included in the Provincial 
Civil Service. If you turn to the actual Orders 
issued by the Government of India with regard to 
these posts for Bombay, you will find that at 
that time there were 120 sanctioned posts in 
the Indian Civil Service cadre, and that as a 
matter of fact 18 of those were listed as open 
to the Provincial Civil Service, 18 out of 120, 
which is not quite but nearly one-sixth ?--Yes, 


83097. So that as far as one-sixth was con- 
cerned the government action in Bombay was 
very nearly one-sixth if not quite, 18 ont of 120? 
— Yes. 

33098. You have also compared the figures 
for the whole of India, and in addition to the 
differences in your comparison which I have 
pointed out already, have you not forgotten to 
take into consideration that Burma was excluded 
altogether from the scope of the Commission in 
regard to this ?—In 1886 when that number was 
prescribed it was excluding Burma, but when 
the number was fixed in 1893 that included 
Burma. 

$3099. But, the one-sixth that was recom- 
mended by the Commission and more or less 
accepted by the Government of India as a 

eneral rule was not accepted for Burma was 
it ?-- 1 do not know. 

83100. If you look at the papers, I think, you 
will see that the Burma figures should be 
excluded. Also the one-sixth was not accepted 
for the posts under the Government of India 
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but, it was only one-sixth of the posts under the, 
Provincial Governments. Therefore, if you-wish 
to make a fair comparison you should ex- 
clude all the posts under the Government of 
India plus the training and leave reserve, 
for that purpose, should you not? Government 
did not at that time contemplate that one-sixth 
of the posts under the Government of India 
should be listed ; therefore if you want to make a 
fair comparison on the totals you have to exclude 
all the Government of India posts plus the train- 
ing and reserve before you can make this com- 
parison ?—Yes. 

33101, Similarly, you would have to exclude 
all the posts plus the leave and training reserve 
of civilians in the political department—the one- 
sixth did not apply to the political department, 
did it?—I do not know that. If you tell me 
that I will accept it. 


33102. Therefore, if you really wish to 
make an accurate comparison there are a good 
many other factors that have to be taken into 
consideration and you caunot deal with it on the 
gross totals as you have done?—No. Some- 
times we cannot get the original documents and 
we have to take our figures from secondary 
authorities. That is all I should like to say 
about that. 

38103. I quite understand, I did not mean 
to suggest that you had given any wrong com- 
parison except from the fact that you had not 
the material, I should like now to ask yona 
few questions about your statement in answer 
to question (3), as to the unsuitability of the 
present examination for the admission of Indians 
to the Indian Civil Service. The first point you 
put down is on the question of age: you think 
that the Indian is handicapped by the present 
age limit ?—Yes, owing toits being the same for 
Englishmen and Indians. 

83104. Because of the age of the University 
examinations ?— Yes, 

33105. Personally I cannot understand that 
point very well. With the age for the Matricu- 
lation fixed at 16 and 4 years for the B.A. 
course, the Indian has finished his B.A, course 
at 20 ?—Yes. 


83106. The age at which the European boy 
finishes his B.A. course is about 21 or 22; so 
that so far as the B.A, course is concerned the 
Englishman is one or two years behind the 
Indian, and it seems to me that if there is to be 
any comparison made between them the advant- 
age is perhaps with the Indian rather than with 
the Englishman ?—My point is that the Indian 
boy does not discover qualities which may 
entitle him to be sent to England for the com- 
petitive examination before he has reached 20, 

33107. But, he has passed his B.A, examina- 
-tion by 20 or 21 ?-—Yes; he has passed his B.A. 

at 20, 

33108, In fact, he may even pass his M.A. 
‘examination at 22 and yet go up for the 

- examination ?—He has then only a small chance, 
Supposing, a boy were to go to England from the 
‘beginning he could very well compete within 
the age, but it generally happens that his 
capacities are not discovered until he passes a 
"sufficiently -high test, and no prudent parent 
would think of sending his boy to England to 
‘ compete for the Indian Civil Service examination 


unless he had passed his B.A. in a high class or 
had passed his M.A, ae ee 

38109. Quite so, but the English boy who 
is to compete for the examination passes his B.A. 
at theage of 21 to 22?—He does the things 
simultaneously; he takes. his degree while 
studying for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion. 

33110. I do not know that he does this, but if 
he does, is there any reason why the Indian 
boy should not do it alsof—If he goes to 
England. The studies are common for the 
Indian Civil Service examination and some of the 
English University examinations, but they are 
not so common between the Indian University 
examinations and the Indian Civil Service ox- 
amination. 

33111, The standards may be different, but 
the subjects are more or less common?—A few 
subjects only may be common. ; 

38112. Your next objection is on account of 
religious prejudice against going to England) 
Surely you do not recommend that persons who 
have those religious prejudices so strongly as to 
decline to go to England for examination are fit 
and suitable persons for employment in the 
Indin Civil Service?—My point is that the 
father, being a conservative, sometimes refuses to 
send the boy to England. But the sins of the 
father ought not to be visited upon the son. The 
boy may not be as conservative as the father, but 
the father is the man who has to say whether the 
boy shall be sent to England or not. The religi- 
ous prejudice is unreasonable ; I do not want ‘ta 
attach any great importance to it, but it is a 
restraining cause ; it is there, and has to be taken 
into consideration to that extent. 

38113, At any rate, as faras I gather, you 
desire that a student having passed the examina- 
tion should go to England for his probation P= 
I would prefer it, 

33114, Then what becomes of the question 
of class prejudice of the boy or his father under 
those circumstances? You are going to force 
him to break that caste prejudice if he has been 
successful in the open competition ?-No. He 
has to pass the Indian examination first and 
then he discloses his qualities and then the father 
thinks of sending the boy to England, LKven if 
he has attained a high degree in India the father 
may not send him at all. 

38115. But you have said that religious pre- 
judice is one of the disabilities under which the 
Indian at present suffers, and is one of the 
arguments in favour of simultaneous examina~- 
tions ?—That is so. 

°$3116. At the same time you have recom- 
mended that after success in that examination the 
Indian student should go for two years to 
England ?—-Then the position alters, 

83117. He has to break his caste prejudices 
then ?—-Then it is more easy.. Before the ex- 
amination he takes the risk both ways, but after 
he has seen that the boy has become fit to 
be a member of the Indian Civil Service the 
father may be induced to send him. 

33118. You mean that the religious prejudice 
disappears in favour of this material advantage ? 
—To a certain extent it does give way. : 

33119, The particular item you have men- 
tioned is cost ; you have estimated at Rs. 12,000 
the cost of actually . appearing at that 
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examination. It amounts, does it not, toa second 
class passage to and from England, plus a 
month’s residence in London?—I do not mean 
that. Generally a boy spends a year or two 
there. He does not go straight from India and 
simply appear for the examination. He has to 
spend a year or two and the cost of residence for 
two years comes to about Rs. 12,000. 

33120. I daresay it does, but what I want 
clearly to understand is this: how the establish- 
ment of simultaneous examinations will help 
him in the matter ifhe has to go for education 
to England ?—Then, there will be colleges 
started or institutions, or coaches may be 
brought ont to India. When it is seen that 
there are larger prospects of our entering 
the Service, new institutions might come into 
being which have not already come into 
existence. 

38121. So that, simultaneous examinations 
must be combined with some substantial im- 
provement in the educational facilities of India 
for preparing candidates for the examination? ~ 
Yes, but that will come in gradually, if not at 
once. I would welcome it for this additional 
reason, that we shall be creating a new atmos- 
phere altogether with these new institutions which 
will come into being when the examination is 
held here. As long as there is no examination:in 
India there is no chance of other institutions 
coming into being here, but when we have the 
simultaneous examination some of our Univer- 
sities might think it well to open. classes ‘for 
the tuition of Indian Civil Service candidates, 

33122. If simultaneous examinations were 
granted you would press for that ?—Not 
necessarily, 

38128. You would desire that there should 
be classes in Universities ?-—I do not think Go- 
vyernment would be necessarily compelled to open 
classes or bring out coaches on their account. 

33124, But, there would be a movement in 
favour of it?—There may be an independent 
movement in the beginning, a private movement, 

88125. Even assuming, that the cost is 
Rs. 12,000, the cost of education in England for 
the English boy is avery large sum also, is it 
not ?—That may be but weare only considering 
the case of Indian boys. 

33126. So far as you can compare the actual 
cost of preparing the Indian boy for the Indian 
Civil Service and the cost of preparing an 
English boy in England for that Service is there 
so much difference?—The very fact that so 
many English boys pass the examination and 
so very few Indian boys pass the examination 
shows that the contention has some weight. 


$3127. Does it not show that the English 
parent is prepared to spend much larger sums on 
the education of his children ?—~There are things 
in his favour, The religious prejudice is not 
there, and the risks are not in his way. He 
could have the boy with him and look after him. 

33128. You think that the risks of going ont 
of his native country is a distinct disability on 
the Indian ?—Yes; our boy has to leave his 
country and the English boy has not. 


38129, Then with regard to the disability of 
not being able to use their mother tongue for 
their language, you do not suggest that the exa. 
mination should be changed from Hnglish to the 
vernacular ?—Certainly not, but in the course of 
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time we shall be having instruction through the 
medium of our vernaculars in India, and if that 
arrangement saves some time to us it will be so 
much gain to the boys appearing at the Indian 
examination. 

38130, That.is a disadvantage, if it is a 
disadvantage, under.which the Indian will labour 
equally whether the examination is simultaneous 
or not ?—Yes, to a certain extent it is, but when 
you have examinations here, instruction will be 
given through the medium of the vernaculars, 
and that will give a year or go to our boys. 

33181. In answer to question (7) you have 
dealt with some questions connected with 
examinations in India, and you suggest that 
none of the Provinces will object to the 
introduction of a common examination because 
the educational facilites in them have by. this 
time come up well-nigh toa degree of equality. 
The educational facilities are very difficult things 
to judge, are they not? Speaking for the Central 
Provinces we should grumble and say we have 
nothing like the same educational facilities that 
you have in Poona?—You could say that the 
facilities in your Province are proportionate to 
the demand for education in your Province, and 
if the proportion is kept there is no complaint. 
If there is greater demand and less facilities 
then they should complain. If the people in 
your Province are backward naturally the facilities 
must be backward also, 


33182. Their complaint is that many of them 
have to go to Poona and Bombay away from 
their homes ?—That does not effect the question 
of having a common examination. 

33133. Under such circumstances, it is 
difficult to judge educational facilities between 
Province and Province, but you have a fairly 
good test surely of, the result of those educa- 
tional facilities in the educational statistics of the 
different Provinces?—I am speaking as to 
whether people in the Provinces do complain of 
® common examination, that is all, The Central 
Provinces people may have a ground of complaint 
that the educational facilities in their Province 
are not up to the standard they are in Bombay, 
but all the same they do not complain that our 
University is not a good University here, and 
ne come all the way and join the colleges 

ere. y 

33134. Your statement is that the educa- 
tional facilities come well-nigh up to a degree of 
equality?—I have not said absolute equality, 
but nearly equal. , 


83185, Do you think it is nearly equal when 
you get such variation in statistics. For instance, 
take the English-speaking population, which is 
alone what we have to take into account ; you find 
that in the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces there were only about three per mille 
able to speak English, and in a Province like 
Bengal there are eleven per mille, and Bombay 
nine or so?—It is not a point to be judged by 
the actual percentage of population, but by the 
proportion between the demand and the supply of 
facilities, If the demand itself is small there 
is no grievance if the facilities are also small. 

33136, With regard to the Provincial Civil 
Service, you have given certain statistics to 
show that in your opinion castes and communities 
are fairly represented in the Provincial Civil 
Service at the present time ?—Yes, | 
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. 88137. Is not that due to the fact that the 
Government have regulated recruitment in order 
tg secure that end?—IJt is not on account of 
that, I think. 

88188. What. is the reason ?—The 
natural course of things. Take the case of 
Deputy Collectors: the Pérsis for instance would 
largely go infor Deputy Collectorships, but not 
for Mémlatdarships, which are low-paid offices ; 
and Christians and Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians also will not care to go as Maém- 
latddrs, The fact is not that good men are 
not taken into the Service but that they do not 
care to be Mamlatddrs. Deputy Collectors are 
higher posts and they would naturally take those 
posts. Take the cases of Sub-Judges: it is not 
because the Parsis are not allowed an opportunity 
to go.in but because few of them like to go in. 

. 88139. The point I wish to suggest is that if 
this representation of castes and communities 
has been secured under the present system of 
recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service, there 
ig no guarantee in any shape or form that it 
would continue under recruitment by exami- 
nation?—Under a system of examinations 
such -as I suggest educated people would 
naturally come in, and J maintain that: sup- 
posing educated people who satisfy a pe 
test do come in, there is no ground for the 
grievance that the different communities are not 
properly represented. 

83140. 1 can understand your position if you 
aay you do not wish caste and communities to be 
represented at all ?—I have in fact expressly 
said that. 

83141. What is the object of saying they are 
fairly represented at present ?—Even things as 
they are, taken as they are. 

33142. But they are, as they are, because 
Government has enforced this principle for 
many years past under the rules of recruit- 
ment?—I do not know what are the rules, or 
how the rules secure these figures, consciously, I 
mean. It is not because Government want 
particular communities in particular Services, 
but it is as I have told you. A P&rsi would go 
in for a Deputy Collectorship but not fora 
Mé4nlatdérship, 

83143. But, whether Government selects 
the Parsi or Hindu or Muhammadan, under 
the system of selection Government have 
that necessity in view ?—Take the case of Sub- 
Judges: the recruitment of Sub-Judges is also 
governed by s Bombay Act. Government 
canhot appoint a man who has not passed the 
B.L. Examination. 


33144. (Mr. Chaubal.) With regard to this 
last point, as a matter of fact the very low per- 
centage of Muhammadans in the Judicial Service 
is due to the fact that there are ‘hardly any 
LLBs. amongst the Muhammadans ?— 
Certainly. 

$3145. With regard to keeping the examina- 
tion open for all provinces, I suppose, what you 
mean is a man like the late Mr. Nanabhai Harri- 
das who passed his B.L. from Madras but practised 
in the High Court here and became a Judge of the 
High Court here. When he passed in Madras 
he passed under a standard which was not 
specially addépted to enable menfrom Bombay 
¥6 come in, but he prepared himself to that 
standard and wont and appeared: there: I 


suppose, what you mean is that in whatever 
Provincial Examination you have you make that 
examination one suitable to the requirements of 
your own province, but that if any person 
chooses to give himself those qualifications he: 
can avail himself of the opportunity ?— Yes. 

83146. He can for the matter of that come 
from England ?—Yes, why not ? 

83147, Your object simply is that so long as 
the required standard and qualification for the 
Provincial Examination is arrived at, it does not 
matter from where the person comes who 
appears for that examination ?—No. 

33148. Incidentally you mentioned that it 
would be perhaps desirable not to discourage or 
restrain but rather to assist ?—Yes. 

33149, With regard to your answer to 
question (57), I believe you are an LL.B, and a 
Pleader?—I am not a regularly practisibg 
Pleader. 

38150. But, you have occasionally practised, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

83151. The question put to you is: “To 
what extent are the functions of the officers in 
the Executive and Judicial branches of your 
Provincial Civil Service differentiated ?” Is all 
the Judicial work of the Presidency done by 
what is called the Judicial branch here ?—No. 

83152. What Judicial work is not done by 
the Judicial branch ?—All the work that can be 
done by people holding first class magisterial 
powers. 

83153. In your opinion magisterial and 
criminal work is Judicial work ?—Judicial work, 
bat not done by Judicial men. 

33154. It is Judicial work not done by the 
Judicial branch which is referred to in the 
question ?—That is so. 

88155. Your suggestion practically comes 
to this, that all Judicial work should be done in 
what at present is the Judicial branch ?— 
Exactly. 

83156. Do you recommend the change be- 
cause you are satisfied that the present com- 
bination does not work well in the interests of 
justice ?—Yes ; it does not work well and there- 
fore I want a separation. 


33157. (Lord Ronaldshay.) With regard to 
your answer to question (24), you object to the 
difference which is made between Assistant 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors. Do you mean 
that all Deputy Collectors ought to be paid the 
same as Assiataut Collectors, or that only those 
Deputy Collectors who hold listed inferior posts 
should be paid the same as Assistant Col- 
lectors ?—I do not mean that all Deputy Col- 
lectors should be made Assistant Collectors. I 
give it as an illustration of the state of things 
under which one man does the same work but 
does not get the same pay and the same othor 
privileges. 

33158. Do not all Deputy Collectors prac- 
tically do the same work as Assistant Collectors? 
—They do the same work, but they do not get 
the same pay. 

83159. Do you desire that all Deputy Col- 
lectors should be paid the same as Assistant 
Collectors, or that only a certain number of 
Deputy Collectors should receive the same 
pay ?—-I would be content if a larger number 
were paid, if there were such a revision of the 
gradation of the Deputy Collectors that in many 
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cases they would be getting the pay of the 
Assistant Collectors, 

33160. But, only a proportion of them, not 
the whole ?—I would be content if the revision 
were to take place so that a large number of 
Deputy Collectors would be on the same level 
as some proportion of Assistant Collectors. 

33161. How would you select your Deputy 
Collectors who were to receive the same pay as 
Assistant Collectors ?—By seniority, 

83162. Entirely by seniority ?—I have said 
that in my evidence, 

83163. Not by selection?—Not as far as 
possible, except in very special cases. 

83164. In other words, what you would 
really do would be to create a new grade of 
Deputy Collectors at the top of the present grade 
and call them Assistant Collectors ?—I do not 
insist on their being called Assistant Collectors; 

33165. Let us waive the question of name. 
In effect your proposal would be to create a new 
grade of Deputy Collectors at the top of the 
present grade of Deputy Collectors with the 
same pay as the Assistant Collectors ?——A. 
creation of a new grade and also throwing more 
posts into the present grade. There are very 
few posts in the higher grades. 

83166. When you suggest that 50 per cent. 
of the posts should be guaranteed to Indians by 
Statute, do you or do you not think that that 
would be a violation of the Statute of 1833 ?— 
No ; so far as throwing open the posts to Indians 
is concerned it is nota violation, but so far as 
throwing the posts open to Europeans is con- 
cerned, it is a violation, 

33167. Can you tell me why it isa violation 
in one case and not in the other ?—Because 
under the Statute any Native may be appointed 
to any post, 

33168. May not any subject of His Majesty 
be appointed to any post under the Statute ?— 
Yes, 

33169. Then, why is ita violation in the 
case of Indians and not in the case of Euro- 
peans? Is not a European a subject of His 
Majesty ?—Yes, but the Statute is meant for 
Indians, not for Europeans, 

83170. You interpret the Statute in that 
way ?—Yes, as meant for Indians. 


33171. (Mr. Heaton.) In answer to question 
(45) you say: “If education in Lngland 
is good for the boys of European civilians it 
must be good also for the boys ‘of Indian 
civilians”’ Is that merely an argument or is it 
your opinion that it is a good thing for Indian 
boys to go to England to be educated ?—It is my 
opinion thatit is a good thing, as things at 
present go, for an Indian boy to go to England 
if possible, because the education he gets there 
is ofa higher order. But, I wish at the same 
time that in the course of time we should create 
in India institutions which may be able to give 
us education of that very sort. Our Bombay 
University is modelled after _the English 
University and we want other institutions which 
will give us the same class of education. 

88172, Would you have boys go to England 
at the age of 13 or 14?—Under favourable 
circumstances, yes. 


$3173. Do you think that if we had simul-° 


taneous examinations a large number of Indians 
would pass into the Service ?—Not at first, 
33174, But later on ?—Yes. 
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33175. You advocate the reservation of only 
0 posts for Indian civilians ?—Yes, 

33176, That would mean a 
number, more than half probably, of Indians, 
would it not?—It would, taking into consi- 
deration those who are recruited in England 
—yes, 

38177, Do you think that would be likely to 
bring about any change in the character of ‘the 
administration ?—I do not think go. 

88178. In the Judicial Department you would 
have even a larger proportion of Indians j= 
Certainly. 

33179. Two-thirds ?—Yes. 

33180. Do not you think that it is in the 
Judicial administration that our present adminis« 
tration differs more from what you may call the 
pre-English methods ?—In what respects ? 

38181. In its general character. Do not you 
think our Judicial administration differs from the 
old pre-British methods more even than the 
Revenue administration does?—The methods 
may be different but our capacity to adapt 
ourselves to different methods remains the same, 
In the pre-British time also we accepted new 
methods and adapted ourselves to them, and 
under the new conditions also we shall adapt 
ourselves to the new methods, 

33182. Do you think that although the 
method is so different there would be any serious 
risk of a reversion to the pre-British time ?—No, 
because I assume the leading strings would bo 
inthe hands of Europeans, 

33183. Do you think that Civilian Judges 
have been good Judges or bad Judges on the 
whole ?—I have myself had no experience in the 
matter because I have never been practising, but 
Ihave it on the authority of very eminent 
European Judges themselves that Native Civilian 
Judges are better, 


33184, Supposing you threw open the 
Judicial Department to a very large extent to 
Barristers and Pleaders, do you think you would 
get better Judges?—Not, if it is thrown 
open to Barristers and Pleaders necessarily, but to 
the Judicial line, Ihave in my mind the First 
Class Sub-Judges who are very competent men, 
They may be much better than some of the 
Barristers and High Court Vakils, because they 
have had practical experience ot original work 
and therefore are far more compotent, in my 
opinion, to rise to the higher posts than mere 
Barristers and Pleaders. 

33185. You advocate the study of Indian 
Law as a necessary preliminary ?—~Yes, 

33186. Excluding Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law, it is very largely a study of the Acts of the 
Legislature ?-—Yes, 

33187, Is not the method of studying the Acts 
of the Legislature apt to lead to memorising ?— 
Not necessarily. If there is an examination 
with books; so no memorising is necessary at all, 
I have advocated au examination with books 
because that obviates cramming A man 
should be able to find outin a book what the Law 
is. My contention is that without an examina- 
tion a Judge is not able to know what the Law 
is even if he has the books beforo him. 

88188. What he ought todo is to learn to 
know where he can find it?-—Yes, and apply it 
properly. 

33189. Inanswer to question (40) you use the 
expression “Traditional Indian conveyancing.” 
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What do you mean by that ?—~By that I have in 
my mind the technique of Law, as I might 
call it. 

33190. Is there such a thing as a technique, 
for instance, in the class of documents you com- 
monly come across in the mufassal ?—I think 
there is, A bond drafted in Bombay would not 
be the same as a bond drafted in the mufassal. 
Some of the words would be different. 

38191. Are not the documents in the mu- 
fassal to a very large extent drawn up by petition 
writers and bond writers ?—Yes. But, the style is 
different, hey may be drafted by a regular class 
of people who know the business, but all the 
same the style and construction and words 
would be different. Itis not avery great matter, 
but it is there all the same. 

83192. With reference to the statistics given 
in your answer to question (54), in the class of 
Brahmans you do not include the Gowd 
because the figures differ so very much from 
certain other figures in which Saraswats are 
included ?—I do not think I have. By Bréhmans, 
I mean, those who have been called Brahmans 
generally, even by their own class. 

38198, But, your figures differ a good deal 
from the Government figures ?—There may be 
some difference. For instance, I have based 
my figures on the Civil List for July last year, 
and perhaps the Government figures may be 
based on the latest Civil List ; but I do not think 
there can be any material difference. 

38194, ‘The only difference in my mind is as 
to who are included under the term Bréhmans.— 
It may be a different calculation altogether. 

33195. A different use of the same word ?— 
That is all. 

38198, (Mr. Bhadthade.) In reply to a ques 
tion of Sir Murray Hammick’s I understand you 
to say that a degree in Bombay University would 
be only open to candidates residing in that 
province. Are you aware that candidates for 
the LL.B. in the Bombay University come some- 
times from Mysore, and have taken a degree in 
Madras ?—JI have known of instances. 

38197. Most of the District Hngineers who 
are in your province are graduates in Madras ?— 
Yes; people who graduated in Madras were sent 
as scholars from the Bombay University. 

33198. Under those circumstances, you think 
a competitive examination here for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service would be no bar to the 
recruitment of candidates from the other 
provinces ?~~No. 

33199. should like to have your opinion 

of a scheme which is before the Commission for 
establishing a system of State scholarships for 
training Native boys for the Indian Civil 
Service. Would you favour such a scheme as 
sending out Native boys at the age of 14 ?—It 
would depend on the details of the scheme. If 
I knew the details I could pronounce an opinion. 

33200. It is a system to enable them to stay 
for five years?—I should like to know the 
number of scholarships. 

33201. Supposing there are half-a-dozen for 
each Presidency and non-regulation  pro- 
vinces ?—In my opinion, it would depend upon 
many things. A system of scholarships in 
itself is very good, and if simultaneous 
examinations are granted I recommend that 
those scholarships should be given to the 
backward classes. 


(continued, 
33202. What do you say on the assumption 
that the simultaneous examination is nob 


granted ?—Then I should like to know how 
many scholarships are to be given and to whom 
they are to be granted. Iam not in favour of 
scholarships and cannot accept them as a 
substitute. If Government gives the scholar- 
ships as a substitute and | find out it is a very 
good and satisfactory substitute I might pro- 
nounce very favourably on them. 


33208. Do you think the Natives would come 
in sufficient number to avail themselves of 
it P-—Yes, 


33204. . (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques- 
tion (52) you say that the rules for the recruit- 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service in your 
province are unsuitable, and you say also in 
answer to question (51) that the conditions laid 
down in the Government of India’s resolution 
are also unsuitable. Are the rules which ara 
referred to in question (51) the rules of the 
Government of India ?—Yes. 


38205. And the rules referred to in question 
(52) are the rules of the Local Governments ?— 
Yes. There are two sets of rales—one by the 
Government and one by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, 


33206. Will you explain in what respect the 
rules in questions (51) and (52) are unsuitable ?-— 
T understand that question (51) refers to Deputy 
Collectors and the orders passed by the Govern- 
ment of India in that matter. The Government 
of India onght to fix the proportion between men 
to be recruited by competition and men to be 
recruited directly ; I do not find any proportion 
fixed in the rules themselves, and that is a defect 
in those rules. There ought to be a clear 
definition of the proportions in which the men 
would be recruited directly to the Deputy Col- 
lectorships and the men who would be recruited 
by promotion from the Service. 


33207. What do you say with regard to the 
rules referred to in question (52) ?—Even those 
rules I think are vague. For instance, the 
roles generally say that high educational quali- 
fications shuuld be insisted upon, bat as a matter 
of fact ib is not so, The Judicial branch of the 
Service is governed in its recruitment by an Act 
which says that only an LL.B. ora man who has 
passed the High Coart Examination will be 
admitted to the Judicial line. That is not the 
case in connection with Mémlatdars, If possible, 
Government might consider whether an Act 
should not be passed fixing the higher educa- 
tioual qualifications necessary for recruitment. 


33208. With regard to your answer to 
question (51), dod understand you to say that the 
competitive examination is in addition to the 
University qualification ?—Competitive examina- 
tion for that proportion which is to be recruited 
directly, not for the Mamlatdérs, who go up as 
a matter of course from the lower Service. 


83-09, Will you insist on University degrees 
and then tell them to appear at a competitive 
examination ?—Government might nominate 
candidates and ask tiem to compete at the 
examination, I refer to that portion of the 


. posts in the Deputy Collectors’ line which are 


filled by direct recruitment, because at the lower 
end of the Revenue line you have the qualificae 
tion of the B.A. degree for the Mémlatdérs and 
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you have a number of Mémlatdaérs who are 
B.A’s. Sometimes, a proportion of about one- 
fourth of the total number of Depaty Collectors 
are recruited directly, and in the case of those 
people there is no educational qualification 
insisted upon. I, therefore, recommend that, if 
the Government want to have competition, they 
might nominate candidates even from the backs 
ward classes and let them have a competition 
amongst themselves. 


83210. You would hold a separate competi- 
tive examination after selecting candidates who 
had passed the B.A.?——Not necessarily the B.A, 
I would have the competitive examination, but 
in the first place I would not insist on the B.A. 
being a qualification, Government may choose 
their candidates from the different classes and 
communities and examine them at a competitive 
examination, 


33211, You were asked in question (60) about 
the existing rates of pay and grading in the 
Provincial Civil Service, as to their being 
adequate, and you say you do not think that the 
existing rates of pay are unsuitable. But you 
have not answered the question about the grad- 
ing in the Provincial Civil Service, For your 
information, I may tell you that there ara six 
grades, and in the first three grades there are 
twelve appointments, and in the lower three 
grades seventy-one appointments. Would you 
propose any readjustment of the total number 
of the first three grades and the total number 
of the lower three grades?—I think it goes 
without saying that the number of the first 
three grades is small and ought to be larger. 
Of course the proportion would be a matter of 
Opinion, but I would generally say that abont 
33 per cent. should be in the higher grades, and 
about 65 per cent. in the lower grades, 


38212. In answer to question (64) you propose 
that different groups should be formed in the 
Provincial Service under three heads, and you 
say that recruitment to each of these groups 
should be made as follows :—first a competitive 
annual examination in appropriate subjects in 
the case of 60 per cent. of the total recruitment 
in any one year, and in the case of the Judicial 
Provincial Civil Service group the LL.B. or the 
High Court Pleaders’ Hxamination is already 
available as such an examination ?—I should say 


the 60 per cent. would not apply there because it 
is governed by the Act. The recrnitment to 
the Judicial Service is already governed by the 
Civil Courts Act and therefore my contention 
that 60 per cent. should be recruited by com- 
petitive exainination would not apply to the 
Judicial Service. There, the whole number 
would have to be recruited by a competitive 
examination, such as we have in the LLB. It 
would apply, however, to the other two, the 
Executive and technical line, in which there is 
no fixed examination. 

33213. What do you mean by the 
** technical Provincial Service group ?’—Tho other 
miscellaneous departments, the Forest, and the 
Abkéri, where a large number of posts are 
tantamount to Provincial Civil Service posts 
carrying Rs. 300, Rs, 400 and so on. Even, in those 
Services, there should be a competitive examina- 
tion to start with. There is no reason why the 
LL.B. should be recruited to the Judicial line 
and aman should be recruited to the Forest 
line without any examination, 

33214, (Mr. Madge.) You have stated that 
the provisions of the Charter Act and the later 
Proclamations removing the race bar against 
appointments in this country were mado rather 
in the interests of Indians than of Englishmen. 
Are you aware that it is stated in the life of 
Ricketts, the Anglo-Indiaa Deputy to England, 
in 1830, and the statement his not been con- 
tradicted sinca, that the race bar was removed 
on the initiative of Ricketts?—~Iam uot aware 
of that. 

83215, Do you accept the fact ?~Yes, 

$3216. Is not a more reasonable  inter- 
pretation of that that it was not made specially in 
favour of Indians but was meant to iaclude 
Anglo-Indians and did not exclude Ruglish- 
men ?—TI do not want to exclude Anglo-Indians 
if they are residents in this country. 


33217, The point of my question is that the 
removal of the race bar was nos made in favour 
of any particular race, but was intended to 
remove the race bar from all races, and was not 
in favour of Indians as against Englishmen ?—I 
do not know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
(Adjourned for a short time.) 


Sir Cutyusaar Mapwaviat, #art., C.I.E., Chairman of Committee of 
Management of Ahmedabad Municipality. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian 
Otuat Service. 


33218 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for the 
Indian Civil Service? Do you acezpt it as 
generally satisfastory in principle ?—The Indian 
Civil Service is recruited by able men on the whole 
by means of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in Englaad ; but by 
confirming this examination only in England, 
candidates residing in distant countrieg like India 
are placed at a natural disadvantage. 


33219 (2). In what respects, if any, do you 
find the present system faulty in detail, and what 


alterations would you suggest ?—The present .isComposition Unglish History ; 


system of keeping all subjects for the examination 
optional can be improved upon by making certain 
subjects obligatory. Situated as at present, a 
candidate will choose only those subjects for. his 
examination in which he is extra strong and which 
will bring him the maximam number of marks. 
This course has the tendency to induce candidates 
to neglect subjects in which they are probably not 
very strong, but which are likely to prove of signal 
usefulness and help to them in their future official 
eareer. Such obligatory or compulsory subjects 
ought to be decided upon and specified, and at 
least half the number of total marks should ‘be 
assigned and reserved for them. The following 
should form the group of compulsory subjects if 
they are not included in the final examination :-— 
English Language and Literature; English 
Indian History ; 
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Hindustani; English Law, both Civil and 
Criminal ; Indian Law, both Civil and Criminal. 

$3220 (3), Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? If 
not, what alteration do you recommend ?—As 
stated in my avswer to question (1), Natives of 
India labour under the serious disadvantage of 
being far away from England; and candidates 
from this country for the Indian Civil Service 
examination have to face the extra risk of going 
out alone to a distant country amongst quite 
different surroundings and a different climate quite 
foreign to their own at an age that, to say the 
least, is impulsive and emotional, and requires 
careful vigilance and guidance to guard against 
temptations to which adolescent age is particularly 
prone in a foreign country. This is an additional 
risk to the ordinary one that accompanies 
submission to examinations. All this can be set 
right by having simultaneous examinations both 
in England and in India, and candidates that have 
passed this examination in India may, if deemed 
necessary, be required to pass some time in 
England to finish and complete their preparation 
to join their service in India, 

$5221 (4). Do you consider that the combina- 
tion of the open competitive examination for the 
Home and Colonial Civil Services with that for 
the Indian Civil Service is or is not to the ad- 
vantage of Indian interests? Please give your 
reasons ? — In principle, to put all Civil Services on 
an equal footing a combination as described in 
this question is desirable; but if it has any ten- 
dency to take the cream of intelligence away from 
the indian Civil Service by getting appointments 
to the Home Civil Service, I would prefer to keep 
the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service separate. India requires the hest brains 
for her Civil Service. 

88222 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose.—The 
present system is satisfactory subject to the 
proviso mentioned in my answer to question (1). 

$3223 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacancies 
in the Indian Civil Service Cadre by Natives of 
India, recruited by means of a separate examina- 
tion in India, or by means of separate examinations 
in each province or group of provinces in India? 
If you favour such a scheme, what proportion do 
you recommend ?—~I am not in favour of fixing 
any such proportion because I consider such a 
distinction imvidious, and as I do not advocate the 
holding of a separate examination. 

33224 (9). If you arein favour of a system 
for the part reeruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that “ Natives of India”’ should still be 
eligible for appointment in England?—Ido not 
favour any system of part recruitment. 

38225 (10). Would you regard any system of 
selection in India which you may recommend for 
young men who are “ Natives of India,” as being 
in lieu of, or as supplementary to, the present 
system of promoting to listed posts officers of the 
Provincial Civil Service? Ifthe former, what 
alteration, if any, would you recommend in the 
conditions governing the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice ?—-I would recommend no other system in 
lieu of or supplementary to the present system. 


33226 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose?—I think 
candidates who intend to join the Judicial branch 
must be required to obtain a legal degree of any 
University during the period of probation in 
England or in India after selection, 

$8227 (12). Are you satisfied with the present 
statutory definition of the term ‘‘ Natives of India ’” 
in section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1870 
(33 Vict ¢. 3), as including “any person born and 
domiciled within the Dominions of His Majesty 
in India of parents habitually resident in India, 
and not established there for temporary purposes 
only,”’ irrespective of whether such persons are of 
unmixed Indian descent, or of mixed European and 
Indian descent, or of unmixed European descent ? 
If not, state fully any proposals that you wish to 
make in regard to this matter ?—I am satisfied 
with the present definition, 


33228 (13). If the system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England is 
retained, state the age-limits that you recommend 
for candidates at such examination, giving your 
reasons ?—The present age-limit may be kept if 
simultaneous examinations are decided upon, 
otherwise it should be kept between 23—25, 

33229 (14). What, in your opinion, is the most 
suitable age at which junior civilians recruited in 
England should commence their official duties in 
India ?—Between 25 and 26 years. 

33230 (15). What age-limits for the open 
competitive examination in England would best 
suit candidates who are Natives of India, and for 
what reasons? Do you recommend any differ- 
entiation between the age-limits for Natives of 
India, and for other natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—If simultaneous examinations are held 
the present age limit may not be modified, other« 
wise the age limit for Natives of India be raised 
by at least one year if not more. 


33231 (16). What alterations, if any, do you 
recommend in the authorised syllabus of subjects 
and marks prescribed for the open competitive 
examination ?-— This has been answered in question 
(2). Sanskrit and Arabic should have equal num- 
ber of marks as Greek and Latin. Persian may 
be added. 

$3232 (17). Is any differentiation in the sub- 
jects for the open competitive examination in 
England desirable between candidates who are 
Natives of India and other candidates? If s0, 
state them and give reasons?—No differentiation 
is needed, 

35253 (18). Do you consider it necessary that 
certain posts should be reserved by Statute for 
officers recruited to the Indian Civil Service and, if 
80, what poste and for what reasons ?—The present. 
Statute on the subject needs no modification. 


$3284 (19). Do you consider that a minimum 
proportion of European subjects of His Majesty 
should be employed in the higher posts of the civil 
administration ? If so, to what proportion of the- 
posts included in the Indian Civil Services Cadre do- 
you consider that Natives of India might under 
present conditions properly be admitted ?—There 
should be no proportion fixed tor rise to the higher 
posts of the civil administration, as this rise must 
be the result of tried abilities only. 

$8245 (20). Do you accept as generally 
satisfactory in principle a present system under: 
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which Natives of India are recruited for posts in 
the Indian Civil Service Cadre partly throngh 
the medium of an open competitive examination in 
England, and partly by special arrangement 
in Indin? The present system ie not quite 
satisfactory. 

33286 (21). Do you consider that the old 
system of appointment of “Statutory Civilians ”’ 
under the Statute of 1870 should be revived and, 
if so, what method of recruitment would you 
recommend ?—The old system of appointment of 
“ Statutory Civilians ” should not be revived. 

33247 (22). If the system of recruiting military 
officers in India for posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre has been stopped or has never 
existed in your Province, wouid you advise its 
re-introduction, or introduction, as the case may 
be, and ifthe system should be introduced or 
re-introduced, to what extent, in your opinion, 
should it be adopted ?—There is no necessity for 
such an introduction. 

$3238 (23). Do you consider that such a system 
should be restricted to the recruitment of military 
officers, or extended to the recruitment of the 
selected officers from other Indian services ? ~There 
is no necessity for such an introduction. 

33239 (24). What is your opinion of the 
system by which certain posts, ordinarily held. by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, are declared 
to be posts (ordinarily termed listed posts) - to 
which members of the Provincial Civil Service can 
properly be appointed ?—Posts intended for the 
Civil Service ought in reality to go to the members 
of that service unless there be exceptional cases 
due to special merit that would warrant a depar- 
ture from this rule as desoribed in this question, 

33240 (25). Are you satisfied with the present 
rule which prescribes that Natives of India, other 
than members cf the Provincial Civil Service or 
Statutory Civilians, may be appointed to one-quarter 
of the listed posts ?—Such instances must be very 
rare; the rule, however, may be retained to give 
scope to exceptionally bright intelligence. 

33241 (26) Are you satisfied with the system 
by which most of the inferior listed posts are 
merged in the Provincial Civil Service ?—Inferior 
listed posts ought not to be merged in the 
Provincia! Civil Service, The natural course ony ht 
to be for the latter to combine with the former, 
retaining the original full pay of the appointment. 

$3242 (27), Js the class of posts listed suitable ? 
If not, in what directions would you suggest any 
changes, and why ?—If simultaneous examinations 
be decided upon, the present arrangement may 
continue, otherwise opportunities should be given 
to the deserving in such branches as are not 
covered under existing list, and proportionate 
increase in the number be made. 

33243 (29). Do you consider that candidates 
recruited for the Indian Civil Service by open 
competitive examination should undergo a period 
of probation before being admitted to the 
Service?—A certain period of probation is 
desirable. 

83244 (30). If so, how long, in your opinion, 
should this period be, and what oourse of study 
should be prescribed for the probationers ?—It 
should nct be less than one year. ‘This period 
ought to be devoted and passed in India by those 
who are rot Natives of India in acquir ng 
practical knowledge of the various modes of living 
and habits of the people and of the principal 
languages of India; and if simultaneous examin- 
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ations be adupted, this probationary period should 
be passed by the Natives of India in Englaad to 
complete their training and enlarge their experience 
by obtaining on the spot good insight of English 
life and associations. 

$3245 (33). Do you think it desirable to start, 
at some suitable place in India, a coll-ge for the 
training cf probationers of the Indian Civil 
Service, and possibly of other Indian Services 
recruited in Englan] ?—Any training obtained in 
an institution of the nature describel in this 
question must be more of a theoretical than 
practical nature. It would therefore be preferable 
to attach probationers to the scene of their future 
activities where thzy can have opportunities of 
acquiring practical insight by seeing the work 
that is actually being done there. 

33246 (84), Do you think it desirable that each 
Provincial Government should arrange for the 
training of probationers by suitable courses of 
instruction for the whole or portions of the first 
two years of service at some suitable centra ?——My 
anewer to the last question coves this. 

38247 (35). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken up. 
their appointments in India? If not, what change- 
should, in your opinion, be introduced ?-—The 
present arrangement for training junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service after they have taken: 
appointments in India would be sufticient if they 
pass the prcbationary period described in my 
answer to question (30), 

33248 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been_any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Servi-e? If so, what are the canges ? 
Are you satisfied that European members of the 
(Indian Civil Service attain to an adequate 
proficiency in the study of the Indian languages 
and, if not, how could this best be remedied ?— 
There is some deterioration, and it is maiuly due 
to the increasing spread of English education 
amongst the people of this country. The know- 
ledge of Indian languages acquired for examination 
purposes is bookish, and actual proficiency can only 
be attained by actually mixing with the people, 
whereby freer contact, good colloquial knowledge 
and command over the language is obtained, and 
also a deeper insight into the working of the social 
machinery of the people of this country is acquired. 
Such a knowledge, in ny opinion, must prove of 
immense value to the members of the Indian Civil 
Service and is bound to make their career an 
unqualified success. 


33249 (87). Please give your views as to what 
steps (if any) are necessary to improve the profici- 
ency in the knowledge of law of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, distinguishing between 
recommendations applicable to all officers and to 
officers selected for the Judicial branch ?—I£ a line 
of procedure on the basis sketched out in my 
answer to question (2) be adopted there would hardly 
be any need for further preparation for improving 
the proficiency in the knowledge of law. For the 
Judicial branch, a deeper and more intimate know- 
ledge of various Indian Civil laws like the Hindu 
and Moslem laws is necessary, in addition to the 
qualification mentioned in my answer to 
question (11), 

38250 (40). Is any differentiation desirable ia 
a system of training after appointment in India 
between members of the Indian Civil Service who 
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are Natives of India and other natural-born subjects 
‘of His Majesty? If so, please state the special 
‘arrangements that you yrecommend?—If the 
probationary period described in my answer to 
question (30) be adopted, no further differentiation 
is necessary, 

38251 (41). If you have recommended the 
introduction of any scheme of direct recruitment 
in India for Natives of India, whether in lieu of, 
or supplementary to, the system of recruitment in 
England, please state what system of probation 
and training you recommend for officers so 
recruited ?— As such a scheme is not recommended 
vo special arrangement is desirable. 

33252 (42). Is any differentiation necessary in 
regard to the probation and training of members 
of the Indian Civil Service who are Natives of 
India as between persons of unmixed Indian descent, 
of mixed European and Indian descent, and of 
unmixed European descent? If so, please state 
your proposals ? - There is no such necessity, My 
answer to question (30) covers this subject. 

3+253 (45). Do you consider that the exchange 
compensation allowance introduced in 1898, 
eligibility for which depends on nationality or 
domicile, should be abolished, and, if so, under 
what conditions? Should such abolition apply to 
officers already employed or be restneted to future 
entrants ?—This question depends upon-— the 
currency question that is at present the general 
topic of discussion. If Indian mints are allowed 
to coin gold the necessity of taking up this question 
disappears, 

38254 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you approve 
of the arrangement by which they draw salary 
approximately at the rate of two-thirds of the pay 
drawn in the same posts by members of the Indian 
Civil Service? If not, what rates do you suggest 
for the verious grades of the se:vice?—For tair 
play no‘distinction ought to be made. 


Written anawers relating to the Provincial 
Civil Service. 


33255 (51). Please refer to Government of 
India Resolution No, 1046—1058, dated the 19th 
August 1900, defining the general conditions 
which should govern recruitment to the Provincial 
Civil Service, and reproduced as Appendix A. 
Are these conditions suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?— 
These rules are mainly based upon efficiency and 
class representation. As long as the former is 
available class representation should not be lost 
sight of, but eflicieney should under no circum- 


stances be sacrificed to class representation or any 
other consideration. 


88256 (52). In particular, are the rules for the 
recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service in force 
in your Province suitable, or have you any 
recommendations to make for their alteration ?—In 
the Bombay Presidency tie rules for the recruit- 
ment of the Provincial Civil Service are on the 
whole suitable. If it be possible to give to all 
classes the full benefit of the system of selection, 
it should be so arranged. 


33257 (58). Do you consider that reeruitment 
for a Provineial Civil Service should crdinarily be 
restricted to residents of the Province to which it 
belongs?——The qualification of ability ought to 
weigh more than the consideration of province or 
locality m the matter of recruitment. 


33258 (55). Are you satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the training and probation of 
officers appointed to the Provincial Civil Service ? 
Tf not, please state your objections, and what other 
arrangements you recommend ?—Probationers for 
the higher grades that are brought in by direet 
recruit ment should be made to work as supernumer- 
ary Mamlatdars for a time before they are given 
the charge of the higher grade office. Such a 
training must prove valuable and useful to men 
coming immediately atter completing their 
University career. 

$3259 (57). To what extent are the functions 
of the officers of the Executive and Judicial branches 
of your Provincial Civil Service differentiated ? 
Js any change desirable and, if so, in what 
direction ?--This can best be answered by officials. 

33260 (58). Are you satisfied with the present 
designation “the Provincial Civil Servicey” Tf 
not, what would you suggest ?—This is a question 
of names only. 


35261 (59). Do you accept as suitable the 
principle recommended by the Public Service 
Commission of 15€6-87, and since followed, that 
the conditions of the Provincial Civil Serviees as 
regards saiary should be adjusted by a considera- 
tion of the terms necessary to secure locally the 
desired quaiifications in the officers appointed ? 
If not, what principle do you recommend ?—Yes, 

33262 (60). Are the existing rates of pay and 
grading in the Provincial Civil Service of your 
Provinee adequate to secure the desired qualifi- 
cations in the officers appointed? If not, what 
alterations do you recommend ?—~Looking to the 
responsible positions they fill and to their status 
as Gazetted Officers, the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service should not have Jess pay than officers 
of similar status of other departments. 


Sir Curnuspaat Mapwaviat, Bart., C.1.E., called and examined. 


33263. (Chairman.) To what caste do you 
belong ?>-~I am a Nagar Brahman. 


33264, Will you tellus what public positions 
you occupy ?—Professionally, I am managing 
two-cotton mills. Tam at present Chairman of 
the-Committee of Management of the Ahmed- 
abad Municipality. 

38265. You are 
examination ?—Yes. 


83266. And you are opposed to the proposal 
for a separate examination to fill a fixed pro- 
‘portion of vacancies in the Indian Civil 
‘ ‘Ser'vice ?-—Yes. 


in favour of simultaneous 


33267. You do not wish to see any minimum 
proportion of Europeans fixed for employment 
in the higher posts? -I would not make any 
distinction like that. 

33268. You are anxious to see the European 
element maintained in the Administration ?—Yes 
certainly. ; 

33269. Do you feel confident that under a 
system of simultaneous examinations that 
element would ‘be secared in the future Pam] 
think so. Of course, it is a new idea, and it 
requires to be tried and experimented upon. ‘The 
results will shew that there will not be any over- 
surplus of Natives, 
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33270, Supposing, simultaneous examinations 
were not instituted, would you.consider as an 
alternative an examination supplementary to the 
existing one in England fora fixed number of 
of Indians ?—--That would go to fix the number as 
it were. I do not like the idea of making a 
hard and fast limit for it. 

83271. Tam asking you if you would regard 
such a scheme with favour as an alternative, 
understanding by your answers that you would 
prefer simultaneous examinations ?—I would 
prefer the simultaneous examination; but if 
that is not adopted I would leave the present 
arrangements as they are. ; 

33272, You would prefer the present arrange- 
ment to any alternative other than that of 
simultaneous examination ? -- Yes. 

33273. You think that under the present 
conditions the age-limits for examination for 
the Indian Civil Service should be raised from 
22 to 24 to 28 to 29? Yes. 

38274. You make this suggestion in 
interests of Indian candidates, I suppose ?—Yes, 
chiefly for Indian candidates, and also for 
Europeans too, because they will be coming and 
joining the Service with more mature judgment. 

33275. Do you think that the present age of 
25 is too young for civilians entering the 
service ?—No, I do not think so. 

33276, That is the ave they come in atunder 
the present age-limit ?—Yes. 

33277. You would on the whole prefer to 
see the age raised to 26 ?—Yes. 

33278. You think that at the open competi- 
tion certain subjects, including English and 
Indian law, should be made compulsory ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

33279. And if they are not made compulsory 
at the open competition they should be included 
in the syllabus of the final examination ?—Yes, 

83280. Do you think that the probationary 
course which you propose for Europeans and 
Indians would leave sufficient time for an 
adequate study of law ?—I think so, if they did 
it at the same time in England. 

38281. Do you think that your one year’s 
probation would give adequate time for the 
study of law which you suggest ?—That will be 
after passing the examination. Of course before 
they pass the examination they have to study 
the law as suggested by me in answer to 
question (2). So that this will be an additional 
study. 

38282, The introduction of these subjects into 
the open competitive examination would involve 
a departure from the main principle upon which 
the examination is based, [ mean from what is 
known as the Macaulay principle?—Yes, that 
may be; but the study of law for all Civil 
Servants is more or less very useful to them in 
this country. When it is neglected, or when it 
is studied later on, they do not get sufficient 
knowledge. 

33283. Would it not, on the whole, be better 
to confine the examination to subjects taught in 
the course of a general education and to give the 
training in law subsequently during the time of 
probation ?—If it be possible to be done I see no 
objection to it, 

33284. You do not mind when it is done so 
long as the civilian enters the Service with an 
adequate training in law ?—This is a subject that 
should not be neglected. That is my object. 
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33285. How many years after passing the 
examination would you suggest that officers 
should be transferred to the Judicial branch ?-—~ 
Directly after their examination would be a 
better course, 

33286. You do not think that afew years in 
the Executive line is of use to an officer before he 
takes up Judicial duties ?—Certainly. it would be 
useful; but it would be against his further pro- 
spects of rise and promotion in the Service. 


33287, It would affect his prospects of rising 
in the Service, and therefore you would sooner 
see him choose it directly after the examinae 
tion ?—Yes. 

38288, You say that if the present system of 
open competition is continued the number of: 
listed posts should be increased. Wonld you tell 
us what increase you would lke?—TIn the 
Bombay Presidency I think we have eight at 
present, It may be doubled at least, if not 
more, 


33289. Now I will ask you a few questions 
with regard to your business, Youare, I believa, 
a large employer of labour ?— Yes. 


38290. Do you find that in the last ten or 
fifteen years the cost of living has increased 
appreciably ?—Yes, it has increased about 
twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 

83231. And with that general rise would you 
say that there has been a corresponding rise in 
the rate of wages amongst the working-class 
community ?—Yes, there has been. 

33292. They have increased their rate of 
hying along with those in higher circum- 
stances ?—Yes, along with the higher grades of 
society. 

33298. In your business do you employ 
many Huropeaus?—Yes, about seven or eight, 

$3294. Have you Indians occupying the 
same kinds of positions as those Europeans ?— 
Sometimes I have had Indians on the same 
posts and sometimes Huropeans. 

33295, And you have found that the Indians 
whom you have employed have been able to 
supervise the wen onder them satisfactorily ?-— 
Yes, some of them quite as efficiently. Not all, 
but some. 

83296. As ‘regards the LHuropeans ‘you 
employ, can you tell us what salary they 
enjoy ?—From Rs. 400 to Rs. 700 and Rs. 750 
a month. 

33297. Do you increase their salaries auto- 
matically ?—Most of them we have got out 
from England have been on the agreement 
system. : 


33298. Is the increase from Rs. 400 to 
Rs, 700 made in accordance with the number of 
years they have. been in your service ?~-Yes. 

33299. You havea kind of time-scale ?~ Yes. 

33300. At what age do you take Huropeans 
into your Mills ?—Not before they are thirty, 


33301. Do you recruit them direct from 
England, or are they men who have been in 
India before ?—-Sometimes I take them from 
India and sometimes I take them direct from 
England, 

33302, Do you find that the European who 
comes out direct from England takes long to 
pick up the language ?—I think in six months 
they are quite capable of making themselves 
intelligible to the workmen. 
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83303. And I suppose, they come out without 
any knowledge of the vernacular at all ?—Abso- 
lately none. 


33204, They pick it up merely from inter- 
course ?-—-Yes. 

28805. What is your system of leave for 
Europeans ?—After they have worked for three 
years I generally give them leave for three 
months on half pay. 

33806, They take their holiday, I suppose, 
in India ?—No, they generally go to England. 

33307. Do you pay for their journey to 
England and back ?—If I pay for their journey 
I do not pay their salary as well. IfI pay half 
their salary, I do not pay for their journey. 

38308, As regards Indians who are occupy- 
ing corresponding posts to Kuropeans in your 
Mills what terms of leave do you give to them ?— 
I have engaged Indians also on salaries of 
Rs. 600 and over. 

33309. And their leave ?—They do not have 
the same leave as the Englishmen, because they 
have not to go to England. 

83310. You give them the same salary as 
Europeans and you allow them the same leave ?— 
Yes, according to their abilities, 

3331], You make no differentiation between 
them ?—No, 

88312. (Sir Theodore Morison.) You have 
recently made some very generous donations to 
education, and especially to scientific education, 
have you not ?—Yes, 

83318. Do you find that there is a need of a 
greater scientific knowledge in industry ?—Yes, 
it is becoming greater every year. 

33814, You think it would be useful for 
industry if there were more Indians with a 
scientific equipment?—Yes, I think in time to 
come it will be indispensable, 

83315. Can you tell us whether you think 
there will be a considerable number of openings 
for educated Indians in industry ?—I think so, if 
they prove themselves to be quite practical and 
not ‘theoretical. If they shew some practical 
results there will be some guod openings for 
them. 


83816. Atthe present moment, do you employ 
any considerable number of graduates in Science, 
B.Se.’s ?—I have one in my mill at present. 

38317. What sort of salary do you give toa 
B.Sc.?—I am giving him at present Rs. 400, 

33818. What starting pay did you give 
him f—I do not recollect properly, but I think it 
was between Rs. 300 and Rs, 400. 

% 83319. And he is now getting Rs. 400 ?— 
es. 


$8320. With regard to your answer to ques- 
tion (60), you think that the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service should have more 
pay ?—I think so. 

3332]. You think that in industry they will 
soon be able to command salaries such as you 
have indicated that you yourself give ?—=Yes, 

33322, There is going to be a considerable 
demand for them ?—Yes, 


83328. (Mr. Chaubal.) When you spoke 
about Europeans being able to speak in the 
vernacular, in Gujerati, in six months, I suppose 
you meant only to refer to the sort of conver- 
sation a man has to keep up with the workmen 
under him ?-—Yes, to make himself intelligible in 
his business. 


33324, Do you think that man would be 
able to converse with you as regards your home 
life,—your domestic relations, and the ways of 
living, I mean the sort of general conversation 
which you would carry on with an Englishman 
or Frenchman when you want to know what 
their habits and sentiments are? Would he 
be able to carry on a conversation on these 
poiuts with Indians in the vernacular after six 
months’ training ? --No. 

33325. What you mean is that he picks up 
enough for the purposes of his business rela- 
tions? - Yes, 

33326, I see that you have avoided answer- 
ing question (57). You say “This can best be 
answered by officials” ?——Yes, 

33327. I suppose the public has an interest 
in the concern of the administration of justice, 
has it not ?-Whatever I have said would be 
more asa suggestion. I cannot say authorita- 
tively. 

83328. Ido not want you to say what the 
official view is. I want to know your opinion as 
a member of the public, so far as those two 
branches come into contact with you, and with 
you as a member of the public? Do you think 
that the combination of the two is desirable, 
that.is to say the Hxecutive officers performing 
magisterial work ?—It would be much better to 
separate them, no doubt, but how far that would 
be practicable I cannot say. 

$3329, From your experience, you think it 
would be desirable if it could be done ?-—It would 
be more convenient. 

33380, Can you say that that is generally 
the feeling cf the public you have come across,— 
that it should be so separated ?—Yes. 

33331, (Mr. Sly.) The Kuropeans you em- 
ploy-in your Mills, I suppose, are in the capacity 
of expert foremen ?-—Yes, 

83332. Itis the technically trained Huropean 
that you employ ?—What we call overlookers. 

33333, In technical branches ?—Yes. 

33884. You have recommended that after 
the English candidate is successful at the open 
competition he should come out to India for his 
probation ?— Yes. 

83335. And you wish to see his probation 
spent in India in order that he may get greater 
knowledge of Indian conditions?—Yes, by 
coming into greater contact with Indian society 
and Indian ideals. 

33336. Is that opinion of yours based on 
your experience of Indian civilians who have 
come out,—that they do not get into sufficient 
contact with Indians at an early age ?—I] com- 
pare the two classes of Europeans. One is the 
Covenanted Indian Civil Servant and the other 
the commercial community, or the machinery 
class. The machinery class and the commercial 
community generally do come into contact with 
Indian society and Indian people, and they 
understand the way of Indians much more 
intimately than officers of the Indian. Civil 
Service. On account of their notions of their 
responsibility as officers of the Indian Civil 
Service they cannot, in my opinion, mix quite 
so freely with the Natives as these gentlemen of 
the other communities do. 

33537. Is your experience of civilians in 
Ahmedabad, and Gujerat generally, that they 
are unable to converse in the vernacular with 
Indians ?—They are able to converse with Natives. 
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in their own vernacular. I have met several 
gentlemen who speak the native language very 
fluently, bat they have not the opportunity or 
time to mix so freely with the people in their 
official capacity. 

33338. (Mr. Fisher.) You said in answer 
to Mr. Chaubal that it would be more convenient 
to separate the Executive from the Judicial. 
Will you explain to me in what the inconvenience 
of the present system consists?—I mean the 
inconvenience to the public. 

33339, What special inconvenience are you 
alluding to?—They have to go from place to 
place when the functions of Judicial and Hxecu- 
tive are combined. 

33340. That was the special inconvenience 
which was in your mind ?—Yes. 

$3341. Besides that, was there any other 
inconvenience in your mind resulting from the 
union of the two functions?—There may be 
inconvenience to the officers themselves, 

$2342. (Mr. Heaton.) In answer to ques~ 
tion (11) I understand you to say that you do not 
advocate a separate method of recruitment for 
the Judicial branch; you only advocate separate 
training ?—Yes. 

33843, (Mr. Joglekar.) In answer to ques- 
tion (60) of the Provincial Civil Service series you 
say that looking at the responsible position they 
fill and to their status as Executive officers, the 
members of the Provincial Civil Service should 
not have less pay than officers of a similar status 
in other Departments ’—Yes, 

33344. How can you compare the pay of 
Deputy Collectors of similar ‘status ? How.can 
you say what particular officers of other Depart- 
ments should be paid ?—In the Abkéri Depart- 
ment and other Departments, they do not come 


under the Civil Service as far as I understand, ,- 
and some of them are drawing higher pay than’ 
the Provincial Civil Service officers. ; 

$3345. Do they get more than Rs. 806 in 
the first grade? The Deputy Collector’s pay in 
the first grade in Rs, 800. Do you think that. 
thereare higher rates in other Departments ?—~ 
I think they get more. That is my impression 
of the case in the Abkari Department. 


$3846. You want the pay raised from ' 
Rs. 800 to something more ?—Yes. 

33347. (Mr. Bhadbhade) In reply to a 
question put to you by one of the Honourable 
Members you said that you started a BSc. 
graduate on Rs. 300 to Rs. 400, Do you think 
that that is the general scale upon which they 
will be able to get a post elsewhere, or is thata 
special case?—That is what I am doing: that 
is what I said. 

33348. You do not think a BSc. could get a 
start on Rs. 400 elsewhere ?—I cannot say 
whether he would get a start on Rs, 400 in a 
permanent post elsewhere. It depends upon his 
usefulness fo the concern. If he is found useful 
the is sure to get either Rs. 300 or Rs. 400. , 


33349. In your answer to one of the 
Provincial Civil Service questions, you say that 
the rules for the recruitment of the Provincial 
Civil Service in your Province are generally 
satisfactory. J suppose, you have not gone 
through the rules seriatim. Jb is a general 
opinion f —Yes. ; 

88350. You do not know what the grievances 
of that particular class of servants under these 
rules are? That is a general impression ?—~Yes. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Ganusu Katsinxa Satie, Esq., Pleader. 


Written Answers relating to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


$8351 (1). What is your experience of the 
working of the present system of recruitment by 
open competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Civil Service ? Do you accept it as 
generally satisfactory in principle ?—I consider 
that the present system of recruitment by open 
competitive examination is generally satisfactory 
in principle. It cannot be denied that on the 
whole Civilians are fuund to possess a high 
standard of intellectual attainment and culture, 
which make them generally a capable class. of 
adininistrative officers. 


38862 (3). Is the system equally suitable for 
the admission of “ Natives of India” and of 
other natural-born subjects of His Majesty? 
If not, what alteration do you recommend ?— 
Certainly the system is most unsuitable for the 
admission of Natives of India for the following 
among other reasons :—(i) The cost of sending 
boys to ngland and keeping them there for at 
Jeast two years is found by most to be prohibi- 
tive. Besides, this expenditure has to be risked 
for a mere chance of success. (ii) Many parents 
exhibit an unwillingness to send youths to a 
foreign country to be exposed to the inclemency 
of a different climate and to the temptations of 
their new environments, (iii) In some cases, 
jnaurmountable difficulties arise from religious 


scruples. 
g 495—-105 


To remedy this inequality, I recommend the 
holding of the competitive examination simul- 
taneously in England and in India, the standard 
and machinery of the examination being the 
game in both cases. . 

33353 (5). If you do not consider the present 
system of recruitment by an open competitive — 
examination to be satisfactory in principle, please 
state what alternative you would propose ?—I - 
have already said that the present system of 
recruitment by open competitive examination 
appears to me sound in principle but it is open 
to serious objection on the ground that Indians 
are thereby placed under a great disadvantage 
and are practically shut out. 


38354 (6). In particular, what would be your 
opinion regarding @ system of simultaneous 
exatninations in India and in England, open in 
both cases to all natural-born subjects of His 
Majesty ?—I am entirely in favour of having 
the present competitive examination beld at two 
different centres, viz. (i) in England and (ii) in 
India, open in both cases to all natural-born 
subjects of His Majesty. This change will 
enable the best talent of the land to compete at 
the examination and to succeed according to 
merit, and will remove all the difficulties 
enumerated in answer to question (3). This 
will also largely meet the legitimate aspirations 
of educated Indians and remove a chronic cause 
for dissatisfaction. I think, however, that all 
guccessful candidates should be required to 
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spend a couple of years in England as proba- 
tionary period. This compulsory residence 
should ordinarily meet the objection raised in 
certain quarters that a simultaneous examina- 
tion in India will give men having no knowledge 
of Western manners, customs and habits of 
thought. 

' This subject has engaged the attention of the 
Government and of the public for a number of 
years and several objections have been pressed 
for the withholding of the concession, the chief 
among them being that the Service will be 
swamped with Natives and that this will ulti- 
mately become a source of political danger. 

This apprehension of overcrowding appears to 
me chimerical, because the test prescribed is so 
high and the competition so wide that even with 
the introduction of simultaneous examination ia 
India it is most unlikely that, at least for a 
quarter of a century or more, the number of 
passes will be appreciably large. However, I am 
clearly of opinion that even assuming that the 
proportion of Natives will gradually increase, 
Native officers with such high intellectual attain- 
ments and well developed character might legiti- 
mately be expected to possess a due sense of 
their responsibility to the State and the public 
alike. Jam not aware of any instances where 
Native Civilians have been found wanting in 
administrative qualities. These officers have in 
all important matters to carry out laws and 
executive orders laid down by Government. 
Again, the administrative machinery is by this 
time so firmly and completely settled that there 
can hardly be opportunities for Native Civilians 
to do any mischief not easily remediable. 

83355 (7). What would be your opinion with 
regard to filling a fixed proportion of the vacan- 
cies in the Indian Civil Service cadre by Natives 
of India, recruited by means of a separate 
' examination in India, or by means of separate 
examinations in each province or group of 
provinces in India? If you favour such a 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ?— 

am not in favour of filling a certain percentage 
of places ordinarily held by Indian Civil Service 
men by Natives of India recruited by means of a 
separate examination in India or by separate 
Provincial examinations. The greatest draw- 
back of this system will be to create a feeling of 
inferiority cr inequality not only in the minds of 
the recruits themselves but of their European 
fellow-civilians, merely from the fact that the 
' two examinations happen to be different. This 
feeling co..ld not be avoided even if we have an 
equally bigh standard of examination in India as 
that obtaining in England. In fact, I should 
prefer recruitment both of Europeans and 
Natives by one and the same system, the centres 
of the examinations being hereafter two. 

33356 (9). If you are in favour of a system 
for the part recruitment of the Indian’ Civil 
Service by Natives of India in India, do you 
consider that ‘“ Natives of India” should still 
be eligible for appointment in England ?—The 
eligibility of Natives of India to compete in 
England at the Indian Civil Service Examination 
must, I think, be always maintained, irrespective 
of any decision that might be arrived at as to 
the proposal to hold simultaneous examination in 
India or as to the proposed recruitment by 
nomination or combined nomination and exam- 
anation. 7 a . 


' 83857 (11). Do you recommend any separate 
method of recruitment for the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service? If so, please describe 
the system which you would propose ?—The 
present system of recruiting for the Judicial 
branch of Indian Civil Service is not open to 
objection. But, I consider that a special and 
better course of legal training (which I have 
stated in detail in answer to questions (37) and 
(38) ) be made compulsory before they come 
to be appointed as District Judges. At present, 
there are 23 appointments in the Judicial branch 
of the Indian Civil Service in this Presidency 
besides the posts of Registrar, High Court, 
and Judicial Assistant in Kdthidwér. Oat 
of these only two are now held by Natives, 
It is quite just that in this branch of service 
where special legal training is necessary, half 
the number of these appointments should be 
preserved for Natives of India. I would further 
propose that one-third of such reserved appoint- 
ments should go to Subordinate Judges of 
proved merit and capacity, the remaining two- 
thirds being recruited from out of advocates 
and pleaders practising in the High Court and 
in District Courts, 


38358 (85). Are you satisfied with the present 
arrangements for the training of junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service after they have taken 
up their appointments in India? If not, what 
change should, in your opinion, be introduced ? 
—TIhave not to suggest any alteration in the 
present system, 

38359 (36). Do you consider that there has 
been any deterioration in the knowledge of the 
Indian languages possessed by members of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what are the 
causes? Are you satisfied that European mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service attain to an 
adequate proficiency in the study of the Indian 
languages, and, if not, how could this best be 
remedied ?——I am not from personal experience 
in a position to say if the knowledge of verna- 
culars has latterly deteriorated amongst Buro- 
pean Indian Civil Service, But, inquiry made 
on the point shows that this is a fact. Formerly 
the number of English-knowing clerks was 
comparatively small and even the Daftardars 
and Chitnises to Collectors, in old days. were 
purely vernacular-knowing men. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent for officers to have an intimate 


‘knowledge of vernacalars to be able to under- 


stand daily routine correspondence, bulk of which 
was carried on in vernacular. My experience is 
that European Civilians of the present day can 
generally follow the statements of witnesses 


made in Court or petitions read out, but often 


they are found lacking in that intimate know- 
ledge which is essential for a free and direct 
intercourse with the people with whom they 


daily come in contact in the discharge of their 


official duties. This evil would be easily remedied 


by prescribing a stricter test than at present 


apparently obtains. A better knowledge of the 
vernaculars is also desirable from adininis- 


trative point of view. 
33360 (37). Please give your views as to what 


‘Steps (if any) are necessary to improve the 
.proficiency: in thé knowledge of 


> | law of 
members of the Indian Civil Service, distin- 


guishing between ‘recommendations - applicable 


_to all offivers and’ to officers selected for. the 
Judicial branch ? (38) Do you recommend any 
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special course of study in law in India for officers’ 


selected for the Judicial branch {—(37-8) Under 
existing conditions, Civilians come to be invested 
with powers of Sub-Divisional Magistrate and 
Magistrate, Ist Class, after a service of over two 
years and after passing prescribed departmental 
examinations. A fair knowledge of Criminal 
Law and Procedure and Evidence Act is acquir- 
ed by this time and it must be admitted that 
most of them make good Magistrates after some 
experience, But, I would stillrecommend that 
they should watch the working of Sessions 
Court for a term of three months, The ex- 
perience thus gained will materially tend to 
improve the tone of Criminal administration. 

Judicial Branch. It cannot be denied that 
under present system of recruitment for the 
Judicial Branch, Civilians have hardly any 
knowledge of the Civil Law when they are 
selected for it. At present, an Assistant Judge 
is required to do original Civil work for 
nearly six months before he is invested with 
powers to hear appeals. Bnt, the instruction 
received and experience gained during this 
time is not in the least sufficient to make 
them efficient Civil Judges. Several years 
elapse before they acquire adequate insight into 
Civil Law. But, during this period of virtual 
probation instances occur where miscarriage of 
justice takes place for want of requisite know- 
ledge of Law. They also feel their own,weak- 
ness in not being able intelligently to follow the 
arguments advanced by the Pleaders for either 
side, and this state of things naturally tends to 
weaken the confidence and respect which the 
Bench ought always to command. 

I would propose the following alternative 
remedies :—(i) Kvery Civilian selected for the 
Judicial Branch should be made to spend. ove 
year at the High Court. He should attend 
during this time both appellate and original 
Benches of the High Court and should at the 
end of such period pass such test in Civil 
Law as the High Court may prescribe, or 
(ii) he may be placed as an apprentice with the 
Advocate-General or any senior member of the 
Bar who should certify that he has fully 
utilised his time in gaining the necessary legal 
training. Hven under this system the examina- 
tion recommended above should be insisted upon. 

83361 (89). Do you recommend any special 


training in subordinate judicial posts in India. 


for officers selected for the Judicial branch ¢ 
If so, please give details?—If either of the 
recommendations made in the above answer be 
found acceptable, then I do not see the necessity 
of giving Civilians special training in subor- 
dinate judicial posts. 

83362 (47). Turning now to the case of the 
Statutory Civilians and officers of the Provincial 
Civil Services holding listed posts, do you 
approve of the arrangement by which they draw 
salary approximately at the rate of two-thirds 
of the pay drawn in the same posts by members 
of the Indian Civil Service? If not, what rates 
do you suzvest for the various grades of the 
service ?—The differentiation now observed in 
the salaries of Civilians and those of members 
of the Provincial Civil Service holding listed 
appointments cannot be justified on any con- 
siderations. If Government expects the latter 
to maintain the same high position as that of 


the former and if they are required to discharge 
the duties appertaining to the office with equal. 
fitness, it is but fair and just that both classes. 
should receive equal treatment in the matter of 
salary. 


Written Answers relating to the Provinetal Civst 
Service. 


33363, N.B.—Under this head, I have confined. 
my remarks to the Judicial branch alone and have 
instead of giving answers to the various questions 
stated in brief the scheme I would advocate for 
recruitment, pay, and promotion in this branch, 
The presont rules are to be found printed as 
accompaniment to Government Resolution 
(Bombay), Revenue Department, No. 1112, dated 
Qnd February 1912. 

The age-limit as given there is30. Bachelors 
of Laws ordinarily are not under 25 years of age 
at the time of taking their degrees, The list of 
candidates is now so full that many get barred 
by age-limit and to avoid such a bar some take 
to service in the lower grades of the Subordinate 
Judicial establishment. Only a few succeed in 
securing qualifying appointments. To have to 
accept such posts is, to a certain extent, de- 
moraliziny, and such men practically lose all 
touch with current legal literature and 
cannot be expected to turn out as efficient Judges 
asthey would, if directly recruited while in 
actual practice. Asa matter of fact, the period 
of three years prescribed for admission to the — 
Provincial Civil Service is insufficient in the 
present state of the legal profession to equip 
candidates for the posts of Sub-Judges with the 
practical experience which it was the object of | 
the rules to secure. 

T would, therefore, propose to extend the age- 
limit from 30 to $5 years in order to secure for 
the Judicial service men of mature practical 
experience. Practice at the Bar for three or five 
years in the present crowded state of the pro- 
fession hardly means any practice worth the 
name; much less could it be called ful? and 
con/inuous as required by the rules. [ find 
that a similar extension of age-limit was sanc- 
tioned for Madras in 1904 with a suggestion from 
the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India to take into consideration the question 
whether a similar change should not be made in » 
other Provinces. Simultaneously with the ex- 
tension of age-limit the pay of the last grade of 
Sub-Judges should be raised from Ks. 150 to 
Rs, 250. If the services of really capable lawyers 
are to be secured, I would arrange the present 
grades of 2nd Class Sub-Judges in four grades 
of Rs, 250, 300, 350 and 400. 

In the Presidency proper there are in all 17 
Ist Class Sub-Judges and 3 Small Cause Court 
Judges divided into three grades. The pecuniary 


jurisdiction of such courts is unlimited and the 


work is, therefure, necessarily more important, 
responsible and onerous, Sub-Judges from this 
class are invariably invested with appellate 
powers. Recruitment for this class should, there- 
fore, be made firstly from 2nd Class Subordinate 
Judges of proved werit and secondly from 
amongst thoroughly competent practising 
pleaders in the High Court and District Courts, 
irrespective of age-limit. I think the proportion 
of such direct recruits to the total number 
should be 1 to 3 or 1 to 4. 
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A reform of the method of recruitment for 
the Judicial service (Imperial and Provincial) on 
the lines above indicated will, I have every hope, 
open a new field for deserving members of the 
Bar, and while it will serve as an incentive to 


33364. (Chairman.) You are a Pleader, are 
you not ?—Yes. 

28365. Where do you practise ?—In Sholapur. 

33366. To what caste do you belong ?— 
Brahman, 

83367. Do you fill any public posts ?—I have 
been the elected President of the Municipality for 
the last five years. It is like a town Corporation. 

33368. You desire to see simultaneous exa- 
minations established ?— Yes, 

- 33869, You say you think that it is most 
unlikely that at least fora quarter of a century 
the number of those who pass will be appreciably 
large ?—At least for some time it will not be 
appreciably large. 

33370. Do you regard this as a merit or 
demerit ?—I look at it from a point of view that 
if it is not to be introduced on the ground that 
the tone of the British administration would suffer, 
then that apprehension would have no ground for 
some time to come. Ido not mean thereby that 
more Indians will not be in a position to overcome 
all the difficulties which are now in their way and 
that will be for some time in their way. I have 
spoken of the difficulties in my answer to question 

3). 

( ‘3387 1, You recognize the need for Europeans 
in the administration ?—Decidedly, I do main- 
tain that a tone ought to be kept. 

33372. At the same time, you want to see 
more Indians admitted into the Service ?—That is 
what I think: 

33873. You anticipate that under your scheme 
only a very few more will be admitted for the 
next quarter of a century ?-—Yes. 

83374, Would you accept a proposal for 
establishing an examination in India supplementary 
to the one in England, which would offer opportuni- 
ties to Indians for a limited number of vacancies ? 
— Yes; as the next best. 

38375, You would like to see the Judiciary 
recruited partly from the Indian Civil Service, 
partly from the Bar and partly from the Subor- 
dinate Judges. What proportion from the Indian 
Civil Service would you like to see ?—I have given 
one-half asthe number from the Indian Civil 
Service; ana the rest of the one-half, one-third 
from the Subordinate Judges, and two-thirds from 
. the practising lawyers and advocates, 

33876. How many years’ practice would you 
require from those from the Bar ?—Not leas than 
ten years, at any rate. 

83377. Youthink a good class cf men could 
be induced to join the Judiciary trom the Bar ?— 
Provided the chances of promotion are as good 
as they are for the Civilians, and provided they 
give good salaries, I do not see why it should not 
induce good people to come into the Judiciary. 

88378 You think it is good for the Judiciary 
to be recruited from different sources ?—I think 


80. 
83379. Not all from the same source, but 
from varying elements : in that way you think it 
. would give strength to the Judiciary ?— Yes, 
3838. J assume from your desire to see half 
recruited from the Indian Civil Service that yon 


loyalty and to hardand honest work among the 
legal practitioners as a class, it will attract to 
the Public Service really deserving men of 
practical experience and capacity. 


Mr. GanesH Keisuna Satun, called and examined. 


think that the trainingin that service in the Execu- 
tive line is of use to a man who ultimately becomes. 
a Judge?—Yes. Itis not at present availed of. 
There is no system under which that training can 
be obtained by Cijvilians before they are made 
full Judges. 

33381, You are anxious to see a much more: 
definite and scientific form of training in law for 
the Civilian ?—Yes. There should be some test. 

53382, Not only asa test, I take it, bus you 
would like to see proper training too ?— Yes, 

83383. As regards the pay in the Provincial 
Civil Service, do you think that that is adequate 
at; present P—I am only referring to the Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Civil Service. I think 
I have suggested some change. If they begin at 
Rs, 250 I think that is adequate. I should 
like to see them begin at Rs. 250 and go up to 
Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000. The’ present scale is 
Rs. 150, which is ridiculously low. 

33584. You would like to see an increase of 
Rs, 100 @ month in the lowest grade? ~ Yes. 

$3385. Would you favour a time-scale of pay,. 
or would you leave the different grades as they 
are, and have promotion by seniority from one 
grade to the other ?—By seniority and by merit 
and capacity. 

33386. And by selection ?—The general rule 
is that officers in the grades of which the pay is 
Rs, 500 or more are selected by seniority and 
proved merit. 

83387. Therefore, you would continue the 
same system except that yon would slightly alter 
the grades. You would raise the lowest grade 
to Rs. 250?—Yes. In view of the recommenda- 
tion I have made I think practising lawyers of 
tome standing should be induced to join. 

33388. (Sir Murray Hammick.) Where do you 
practise as a pleader?—Sholapur, adistrict town 
in this Presidency. 

33389. How long have you been practising 
there ?—Seventeen years. 

83390. Are you a Native of that district ?— 
Iam a Native of Poona. 

$3391, You think that the present Civilian as 
a rule can make himself understood in the verna- 
cular, and talk to witnesses, but you would like to 
see him do so in better language ?—I do not mean 
to say that he can talk to witnesses in the verna- 


cular, but he can follow by the context what is 


stated while the examination goes on. He finds 
it difficult to talk to vernacular-knowing witnesses. 

38392. But donot the Magistrates in Shola- 
pur put questions to witnesses in Marathi ?—Very 
few of whom Iam aware. They do so through. 
their sherishtadars or clerks, 

33393. . Do you practise in the District Court 
much ?-~ Principally, in the District Court, the: 
Sessions Court. 

33394, Does not the Judge at Sholapur know 
Marathi enough to cross-examine witnesses fairly 
well?—The present Judge; but the majority of 
them did not know, 

33395, But the present one knows ?-—Yes, 

33896. Do you know the District Magistrate 
in Sholapur?—-Yes. 
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83397, Does he know Marathi pretty well ?— 
He can understand what others say in the 
vernacular. 

38398. Is there an Assistant Collector at 
Sholapur ?—He happens to be a Parsee, so that he 
knows Marathi very well. 

83399, Is there no other English officer in 
Sholapur District except the District Judge and 
the Collector ?—-There is the Civil Surgeon. 

ee I mean Civilian?—There is nobody 
else. 

83401, You do not think it necessary for 
Civlians to go to England for any training to 
become Judges?—No. I think the alternative 
which I have proposed would bring about the 
desired result. 

33402, You have never begn in England your- 
self ?—No, I have not been to England. 

33403. But you think that a Civilian by 
attending the High Court, and by examining the 
work on the Appellate and Original Benches for 
some time, would be able to do his Civil work all 
right ?—Yes. In addition to that I am of opinion 
that some test should be prescribed. 

33404, Some examination in law ?—~Yes, 

33405, And you do not think he ought to 
serve as Assistant Judge for any time ?—No, 
because that probationary period is served at the 
cost of justice. Many instances occur where a 
miscarriage of justice happens on account of their 
inadequate knowledge of Jaw. 

388406, You propose to make him straight off 
a District Judge?—Yes, after he has spent one 
year inthe High Court Appellate Bench, Original 
Side and passed the test. 

$8407. Do you not think after a year of 


training in the High Court he might be made. 


first of all an Assistant District Judge and allowed 
totake cases sent to him by the District Judge ?— 
After all his training, if he is appointed an Assistant 
Judge it is better than appointing him a District 
Judge at ance. ; 

$2408, You think that the Provincial Civil 
Service officers holding listed appointments ought 
to get the same pay as the Indian Civil Service 
men fo—Yes, 

88409. You do not think they ought to get 
the two-thirds that they get now ?—~No. 

$3410. You would like to see the age limit 
for the appointment of Subordinate Judges raised 
to 35 ?— Yes, 

33411. That is the age in Madras, is it not? 
—Yes, 

83412, You would like to see it brought up 
to that age here ?— Yes. 

83413, (Mr. Macdonald.) Do you practise 
over a pretty wide district ?—I practise over the 
whole district. 

33414. You come into contact with one of 
the District Judges?—Yes. There are eight 
Subordinate Judges, and seven or eight Magis- 
tyates. 

$3415. What nationality are the eight 
Subordinate Judges ?—Most of them are Hindus. 

38416. They have been appointed under the 
existing rules and regulations ?—-Yes, under the 
Act 14 of 1869. I think as far as the recruit- 
ment of the Subordinate Judicial Service is 
concerned the system has been the same. 

33417. There is no complaint about the 
method of appomiment ?—-No, FE am not aware 
of any. 
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33418. They appoint as good men as they 
can reasonably lay their hands upon ?—Yes. The 
only thing that comes in their way is selecting 
people who are only under thirty. I have made 
reference to that in my note. 

33419. I am referring to things which are 
not in your note. The Judge, you say, 
would come into contact with seven Magistrates?— 
Yes, Each Téluka has got a Magistrate, so that 
there are about seven Magistrates of the second 
and seven first class. 

33420. They are also appointed under these 
tules?—They are appointed under the rules 
which are called the Provincial Civil Service Rules 
of the Executive Branch, men of Mamlatdars’ 
grades and Deputy Collectors’ grades. 

33421. Has there been any complaint as to 
how they have been appointed ?—No, there has 
been no complaint at all. 

33422, The selection has been from just as 
good men, as good as could be obtained, to fill the 
posts ?—Yes, In the case of some Magistrates 
who come from the Mamlatdars’ grades there is a 
regular service which is called the Subordinate 
Service, from amongst whom they are selected 
after they have passed certain examinations. 

33423. I understand the system. With 
regard to selecting from the Subordinate Service, 
have you ever heard that selections are by 
favouritism more than by merit ?—I have not 


. heard of it. 


33424, So that, you have no complaints about 
that ?— No. 
33425. (Mr. Chaubal.) You are an Assistant 


Public Prosecutor in Sholapur f—Yes. 

38426. How many years have you held that 
post ? —For over ten years, 

33427. You are at present a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council of Bombay ?— 


Yes. 
33428. You have had considerable criminal 
and civil practice throughout the District ?—~ 


Yes. 

83429, With regard to these questions about 
the recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service in 
the Executive Branch, are the Mamlatdars appoint- 
ed by any competitive examination ?—They are. It 
was formerly called the lower standard and the 
higher standard. 

33480, The lower standard and the higher 
standard are examinations which persons employed! 
in the Revenue Branch have got to go through 
before they come to a particular grade, What I 
want to know is, are Mamlatdars, as Mamlatdars, 
recruited by any competitive examination ?— 


0. 

33431. The greater proportion of the gentle 
men who fill these posts are persons who have 
risen from the lower service ?— Yes. 

33432. They get from Rs, 20 to Rs, 25, de 
they enot ?-—Yes. They begin with Rs, 20 or 
Rs. 30, 

38483. And they gradually rise up to Mamlate 
dars ?—Yes. 

82484, Have you any idea of how many years 
it takes a man who gets into the service on Rs. 20 
a month to become a Mamlatdar ?—~That depends. 
upon whether you find the list full, or not. I 
ek ten years may be taken to be the ordinary 

riod. 
P33435, My question is this. Take the Judie 
cial line and take the Executive line. The publie 
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has a certain opinion about the class of officers who 
soon after taking their de»rees, and after the 
education they get, are at once brought into a 
fairly comfortatle position on Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 
as Subordinate Judges ?—Yes. 

33486, Audside by side with them, you find 
here a class of people who get not the Service on 
Rs. 20 and Rs, 25 a month, and who then gradual- 
ly rise up to be Mamlatdars or any higher grades. 
Do you think that the public is satisfied with the 
Jatter class of officers who have been brought up 
to high posts in this way ?—I think the former 
command greater confidence than the latter. 

23437. Is not that the nature of your com- 
plaint so far as these so-called qualifying high posts 
go in the Judicial line ?—Yes, 

33438. ‘Therefore, if you get a man properly 
trained for the work you would rather bring him 
at once into a Subordinate Judge’s place than make 
him work for any number of years on ts. 30 or 
Rs. 40? ~ Yes. 

23439. I want to know whether all the Judicial 
work of the District, Civil and Criminal, is now 
done in the same branch of the Service ?—The 
Magisterial woik and the work of a Civil character 
which comes under the Mamlatdar’s Court, are 
done by Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors. The 
Sessions Court work is done by the Sessions 
Judge. 

33440. ‘Therefore, the present Judicial branch 
isnot the branch which disposes of the whole of 
the Judicial work of the District ?—No, so far ag 
the Subordinate Judges are concerned they only 
dispose of Civil work. It is only the Sessions 
Judge in whom is combined the office of District 
Judge. 

:83441. Is public opinion satisfied with. this 
combination ofthe two duties in the same offi- 
cer?—If my impression is correct, they are not 
satisfied. 

-33442, You have been, I know, seventeen 


- years practising in the District, and as I happen 


oo 


to know the amount of practice you have, will you 
kindly tell the Commissioners why it is you say 
that the public object to this combination? Can 
you give me the reasons which the public are 
feeling as to why they complain about this com- 


bination ?—I think the reasons may be three or | 


four. I have not attempted to answer that ques- 
tion, though I have some views on the point. 
Generally speaking, these Magistrates are touring 
officers for eight months in the year, and that 
nieans 2 lot of trouble, not only to the parties but 
to witnesses; and in some cases they do not even 
find it convenient to secure legal help. If I were 
to speak sométhing on the side of Government in 
this respect, I think they have also to spend a good 
deal on Jatta and maintenance allowance, and so 
forth, because witnesses and parties of one Taluka 
have to go distances, sometimes forty or fifty wiles, 
following the Magistrate, wherever he is, and the 
ease is not generally finished in one day’s hearing, 
or it may be in two days’ hearing. That is one of 
my reasons. The second reason is that there do 
aise cases in which we find that these Magistrates 
decide, not according to the strict letter of the 
law -where questions of the policy of Govern- 
ment are concerned. I do not mean to say that 
any pressure is brought upon them, not in the 


least, but perhaps they may have their own incli- 


uations in the matter, and being subordinate to 
the highest Executive officer of the District they 
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might not like to go against that principle or 
policy. However, that is my own opinion. I do 
not know whether it is correct or not. 

33443, You mean that they may be biassed by 
the views which they think are held in superior 
quarters ?—Yes, 

33444, Is there any other reason ?—~No, 

33445, Do youthink that a person who works, 
say, for eight or ten years in the Executive Branch 
retains, or whether there is a tendency to lose, what 
is known as the judicial frame of mind? Take a 
person who has taken his degree in Jaw, or what- 
ever it is, and he works in the Executive Branch, 
say for eight or ten years ?- J think that atmo- 
sphere has some effect. 

33446, What kind of effect ?—That indepen- 
dence which we requige of Judges . may be shaken 
to some extent. 

33447, You mean it has rather a tendeney to 
destroy the judicial frame of mind, if I am ‘not 
putting it too strongly ?—The word “rather” 
does not mean strongly. 

33448, In your District there are often years 
of scarcity, are there not ?-—Yes, 

33449. In those days, the Subordinate Judges — 
of the District are invested with Magisterial 
powers, are they not?—Yes. I am aware of 
three cases in which that was the case. 

83450. You have said that these Subordinate 
Judges do criminal work ?—Yes, and I should say 
it is satisfactory. 

33451. What is the opinion of the Bar gene- 
rally, and of the public, as to the way in which the 
Subordinate Judges on these occasions do their 
work ?—I think the opinion is that they do their 
work creditably. 

38452. Have you had the opportunity of 
appearing and practising before Assistant Judges 
and Sessions Judges and District Judges who have. 
never served as Assistant Collectors or gone. 
through the Executive Branch at any time ?—Un- 
fortunately, I have not had that experience. 

33453, Were you not at Sholapur when 
Mr. Tipnis was there ?—No, I was not practising 
there at that time. ae ce 

33454. You mentioned a District J udge at 
present who is believed to understand the language, 
Is not Mr. De Souza there now ?—Yes, m 

33455, So that you cannot cite ‘that as a case 
of a European who does not know the language P—~ 
He is from this country, 

33456. On this question of language, I put 
if to you with your experience,—Suppose, you 
bring a Civilian of three, four, five, or eight years’ 
standing, and you make him ‘sit here, and you and 
I were to speak in Marathi on any point, do you 
think that he would be able to follow’ us ?-—~No. 

. 38457. . (Sir Theodore Moréson.) ‘Will you 
give the Commission the advantage of your 
experience-upon this point? It has been suggested 
tous that a Pleader, or a Barrister, or a legal 
practitioner who is in good practice in the District 
Courts, would not be willing to takea District 
Judgeship, that you could not get good men, but 
only failures, because they make larger incomes 
outside ?-—I do not hold that opinion. 


38458, You could not get the cream of the 
High Court, could you?—-No, 

. 83459. ‘ Could you get the cream of the Dis- 
trict Bar ?—That will depend upon what start you, 
will give him. Supposing, the best man ‘in the 
District, standing first in his own district, is given 
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the appointment, to start with, of Assistant Judge 
on Rs. 800 or so, I think there is no reason why 
he should refuse it. 

38460. You think it is probable that he would 
take it ?—Yes, 

33461. You think that the chances are at 
least even that he would take it ?—~Yes. 

33462, That is to say, if prospects of his 

rising up to other appointments, say to that of a 
Judge, were given to him ?—Yes, 
_ 38468, I presume, thata salary of Rs. 800 
is much less than the income he would be really 
making at the Bar?—That would depend upon 
the condition of prosperity in the District. 

33464, Ido not know the scale of professional 
incomes on the Bombay side?—There are some 
Districts which are very poor Districts, for instance, 
Sholapur, and the District of Ahmednagar. There 
are other Districts, Belgaum, Dharwar and Thana 
for instance, where the income of a first-class 
Pleader may be nearly Rs. 1,000 or so. 

33465. What would be the value of a 
practice in a large and prosperous town such as 
Ahmedabad ?—I am not aware of that. It may 
be one of the places where the income may be even 
more than Rs. 1,000. There are some practising 
Advocates and Barristers there, and it is a judicially 
combined district. 

33465, And there the incomes would be very 
much more than Rs. 800 ?~Yes, I think so. It 
is only my surmise, I have no definite informa- 
tion upon that point. 


83467. You recommend two years’ probation 
in England, do you not ?—Yes, on the top of 
simultaneous examination. I think a man imbibes 
all those good qualities which we want for 
administration. 


33468. Let us put aside what we think he 
ought to acquire. What is your experience of 
people who have actually been to England, and 
of people who have had all their education in 
India: which is the best lot P~—I do not think I 
can differentiate between the two, There may be 
some of the best people among those who have not 
gone to England, 


33469. Do you think you could mention some 
who have done very well who have not been to 
England or have only been to England Jate in 
life ?—It depends upon how that man would have 
turned out had he gone to England. Supposing, 
five men go to England, and they exhibited certain 
qualities after they returned, whether their stay in 
England had done them good or not depends upon 
the capacity of the man. I am not prepared to 
answer the question, 


33470. DoJ understand you to say that the 
evidence is so doubtful that you are not sure 
whether it is an advantage or not to go to 
England ?-——I think it would be an advantage to go 
to England. 


$3471. Then apart from theoretical grounds 


- that it ought to do good, I want to know: what 
your experience tells us. An answer without 
experience is rather ambiguous ?—I do not think 
I can be of any use in removing that ambiguity. 

33472, (Mr. Heaton.) You spoke of cases 
of injustice in trials and in the disposal of 
Civil suits ; you were referring, 1 think, were you 
not, to the cases which a young Assistant Judge 
tries when he first comes into the Department ?— 
Yes. 


83473, Your complaint is that he has had no 
Judicial experience at that time, and that he has 
had insufficient training ?—Yes. 

33474. You advocate a much more thorough 
training ?-—~Yes. 

83475. You would like to see a test like that 
of the LL.B. ?—Yes, something like that. 

83476. I suppose, you would agree that a 
training like that might just as well be acquired 
by reading before he goes out to India at all ?~— 
Ido not think it is necessary in the Executive 
Branch. 

383477. I was thinking of Judicial officers, 
those who are afterwards to go into the Judicial 
Department: I was wondering whether you 
thought a training out here was necessarily better 
than a training in England ?—I thiak the oppor- 
tunities here are much more favourable. Under 
the two systems I have advocated, he will be more . 
in touch with what is going on in the Province, © 
and at the same time he will be required to pass a 
certain test in law. 

33478. You have had some experience of the 
Subordinate Judges doing Magisterial work during 
famine years, have you not ?— Yes. 

38479. Are there any serious difficulties about 
arranging the Criminal work and the Civil 
work ?-—No. What they used to do was to 
allocate two days out of the week to Criminal work 
and the remaining four days to Civil work. 

33480, They got over the difficulty in that 
way quite easily ?—Yes. 

33431, With reference to the income of 
Pleaders, it is one of your great complaints that 
the fees which our present system enables you to 
take are really insufficient ?—The'scale of fees pres 
vailing in this Presidency compared with the scale 
of fees ia other Presidencies is small. 

33482, You do not especially recommend that 
there should be a special method of recruitment to 
the Judicial Branch ?—I recommend a mixture of 
three methods. 

33483, I was thinking of the Civil Service for 
the moment: it is the training you recommend 


__ especially ?—Yes, 


33484, So that you do not think there is an 
inherent disadvantage about the competitive exami- 
nation and the appointment of Civilians ; if they 
can get the training they will make just as good 
Judges as anyone else ?—Yes. 

33485, (Mr. Bhadbhade.) In your answer 
relating to the Provincial Civil Service I see that 
you object to the age limit ?—~Yes, 

38436. Is the ground you give there your only 
objection, or have you any other objection to urge P 
—No, I have no other objection tourge. Increage 
ing the age-limit is the only objection. 

83487. Do you know of the so-called qualifying 
posts ?—~ Yes. 

83458, Are they such as to afford a proper 
training to future Subordinate Judges ?—There ig 
only one such place. 


33489. There are many more, I will draw your 
attention to these rules where they refer to the 
Nazir ?—The Nazir hardly gets any knowledge of 
law. The Head Clerk only drafts letters and takes 
them to the Judge. 


33490. There are many posts then which are 
not in your opinion qualifying posts ?—Clerks 
of the District Courts are always in touch with 
Judicial work, because they sit with the Judge 
when the work is being condacted in the Court, 
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33491. You advocate a recruitment from the 
Bar for District Judgeships ?—Yes. 

33492, Would not that create some difficulty 
in the matter of grading the recruits? —I do not 
see any difficulty in it. 

33493, Do you think that new recruits from 
the Bar should be appointed District Judges ?— 
They might be made Assistant Judges. 

38494, On what salary should they start ?— 
The question of salary has never been looked upon 
by meas an important one. They might begin at 
Re. 700 or Rs, 800. 

33495. Itappears to me that you do give rather 
an exaggerated view, tough not an intentional 
one, about the income of district Pleaders ?—I 
was asked about the best men. I think the income 
of the best men remains stationary. But, I do 
admit that in the present state of the crowded 
vrofession incomes have fallen-off, Incomes, how- 


ever, of the first men inthe District, I maintain, 
have not fallen off. 

38496. How many such men at the top are 
there :. I suppose you could count them on your 
fingers ?—-There may be only two or three; that 
is all. 

88497. You have said that Assistant Judges 
do not make gocd lawyers. Do you know that 
under the same system there have been eminent 
Judges like Sir Raymond West and Sir Max- 
well Meivill: they were emirent Judges ?—Yes, 
certainly ; but I do not know what they were 
when they were appointed Assistant Judges. 

38498. How do you account for. the fact that 
they became so eminent if they grew up under the 
same system, and rose up to the High Court ?—~ 
I know of instances of Assistant Judges in my own 
District who have become good Judges. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


(Adfourned to Nagpur.) 
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Memorandum on the Indian Ctvil Service prepared for the Royal Commission by the 
Government of Bombay. 


CHAPTER I. 
Meruops or RecrultMent. 
(a) General. 

1, Since the competitive system of appoint- 

7 ment to the Indian Civil 
re Service was first pro- 
mulgated by the Hast 
India Company Act of 1858 its merits and 
demerits have been on several occasions 
exhaustively examined. In the year 1875 the 
Secretary of State initiated a discussion which 
elicited a comprehensive body of opinion, 
including that of the most eminent authorities 
of the day, the preponderance of which, in 
respect both of the number and of the weight of 
the suffrages, is embodied in the views expressed 
by the Government of 
India in their despatch 
of the 30th September 
1875 to the Secretary of State for India, at 
that time Lord Salisbury, by whom they were 
endorsed :— 

“With regard to the general result of free competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, we consider that tbe experience 
which has been gained since the Government of India 
expressed their optnion in Despatch No. 25 (Public) of the 5th 
of May 1866 that the result was satisfactory amply confirms 
the favourable judgment then expressed. In our opinion the 
Uivil Service is filled by officers of merit and ability and 
we are confident that they will be found fully competent,.to 
discharge the duties which they have to perform and to 
eupply statesmen and administrators of high distinction in 
the different branches of the administration.” 

2. The force of these opinions is materially 
enhanced by the circumstance that they were 
delivered at a time when the competitive system 
was still to some extent upon probation and a 
vigorous opposition survived, when the advant- 
ages, real and supposed, of the pre-existing 
system were constantly recalled and emphasized 
by warm and able advocates, and when the 
best results of the uew régime still awaited 
mature recognition. These results can now be 
reviewed in the light of the experience of 
nearly sixty years, and on the whole the 
favourable verdict of those early judges has 
been confirmed and endorsed by the record of 
Tndian administration during this period, If it 
is true that this record does not contain names 
so brilliant as those of Hastings and Malcolm, 
of Elphinstone and Frere, this is perhaps to be 
attributed to the circumstance that an epoch of 
consolidation admits less of individual brilliancy 
than one of conquest and expansion; and the 
unbroken successionof administrators of dis- 
tinguished ability, by whose labours the present 
constitution of the Indian Government has since 
been in a large measure elaborated, would have 
been ill exchanged for sporadic instances of 
exceptional eminence. If this is true of the men 
who have occupied the highest posts in the 
administration, it can be affirmed with equal 
truth that the qualifications brought to the dis- 
charge of less conspicuous but not less 
indispensable functions during the same period 
will not suffer by comparison with the best 
results of nomination in the same sphere of 
duties, In spite of the vastly increased demands, 
both in volume and in intricacy, of the business 
of Government, which are by no means propor- 
tionately represented by the concurrent reinforce- 
ment of the cadre of the service, it is not too 
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much to say that the present general standard of - 
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the interrogatories drawn up by the Royal Commission which 
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efficiency has not been surpassed at any previous 
time or under any other method of recruitment, 
Even if the competitive principle had been less 
fruitful of successful results, both particular and 
general, it would be possible to abandon it only 
if it were found that changed conditions 
demanded a revision of the principle of recruit- 
ment. Even if it had proved a failure, the 
difficulty of finding a substitute would be, if not, 
as Lord Salisbury pronounced in 1875, insupar- 
able, at all events an enterprise requiring the © 
most anxious care and 
@) deliberation, The prin- 
ciple of nomination definitely succumbed to 
administrative necessities and the pressure of 
public opinion in 1858. In the years that have 
since elapsed, public opinion on such matters 
has become at once wider and more sensitive ; 
the comparatively small number of educational 
institutions of the first rank has greatly malti- 
plied, and their relations to the educational 
system of the country have become more highly 
co-ordinated, while even the texture of society 
has been greatly altered. These considerations 
profoundly modify the problem of devising any: 
feasible method of nomination and they modify 
it, so far as English conditions are concerned, in 
an unfavourable sense. Whether the sagacity 
of public school masters or University Syndics 
would prove less fallible than the existing 
method may be arguable; but what is of present 
importance is to examine, in the light of our 
experience of 50 years, in relation to the Indian. 
product of the competitive system, whether a 
modification can bo justified. This will be done 
ina separate memorandum which contains con- 
structive proposals which this Government 
submit for the consideration of the Commission, 
3. The considerations advanced in the first 
paragraph in defence of the results of open com- 
petition deal exclusively with the competitive 
system as a means, primarily, of providing the 
indispensable number of Juropean Civil 
Servants, who constitute, in the words of Lord 
Cross, ‘“‘the only permanent Hnglish official 
element in India.’ Itis important to remem- 
ber that the system presupposes certain gua- 
rantees, arising from social and educational 
conditions in Great Britain, as to the possession 
by the general body of candidates of quali- 
fications other thau intellectual, which the 
service demands. The case of Indian aspirants 
3) to the service differs in 
a marked degree, In 
their case, instead of the guarantees above 
alluded to there is only the presumption of 
moral qualities beyond the average evinced by 
the resolve and the ability to compete under 
admittedly serious difficulties and, in addition, 
the period of contact with English ideas and 
institutions which is-almost necessarily entailed. 
Tn the existing system based mainly upon the 
statutory powers conferred by the Act of 1870 
and the regulations of the Provincial Civil 
Service, the position of successful Indian com- 
petitors for the Indian Civil Service is excep- 
tional, and this is expressly recognized by the 
fact that in computing the proportion of 
Europeans in the administration held to be 
indispensable—a principle first definitely recog- 
nized by the Statutory Rules of 1879—the 
Indian members are not distinguished from the 
European members of that service. Subject 
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to this important reservation, it may be said 
that the principles affirmed in 1869 by the 
Duke of Argyll, which! ed him to the conclusion 
that public competition is nota suitable system 
for the recruitment of natives of India, apply 
pleno vigore at the present day. The system 
has been tried in India at various periods and 
has proved a failure. The experience which 
has been gained of its application, under pro- 
bably the most favourable conditions that are 
likely to be obtained to the Statutory and 
Provincial Services is conclusive against its 
success when applied to a case of much greater 
difficulty and complexity. 
4. The specific proposal to iustitute simul- 
taneous competitive 
: e examinations for the 
. Indian Civil Service in India contemplates the 
establishment in India of examinations identical 
with those held in London, the successful 
candidates at both centres being brought on 
the same list and the appointments given in 
the order of merit. In forwardiug a similar 
proposal for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1893 the then Secretary of 
State, Lord Kimberley, observed that it was 
indispensable that an adequate number of the 
Civil Service should always be Kuropeans and 
that no scheme would be admissible which did 
not. fulfil that essential condition. It is hardly 
open to question that the necessity for this condi- 
tion is equally cogent at the present day and 
that it must in fact remain a fundameuta) and 
permanent principle of British policy iu India, 
There is at least a possibility that uurestricted 
public competition in India would prove 
incompatible with the maintenance of this 
principle. Whether or not the immediate, or 
even the ultimate, effect of such a measure 
would be to reduce the European element to 
dangerously low proportions may be debated, 
It is argued that the inferior educational facilities 
available in India would prevent a large influx 
of Indiansand might even result in a reduction 
of the number that now enter, owing to existing 
inducements to undergo preparation in England 
being withdrawn. Such degree of validity as 
this argument possesses could apply only to the 
earliest stages. The keen demand for facilities 
of such a nature would almost certainly result in 
the rise in India of special préparatory establish- 
ments, with the worst effect, incidentally, on 
existing educational institutions, a point which 
will be reverted to later. And, considering the 
vastly increased field of candidates, it is a 
watter almost of certainty that a much larger 
number would qualify than is at present the 
cuse, the test, except in its purely scholastic 
aspects, being much less arduous snd exacting 
than is entailed by study and competition in 
England, ‘hat the number of successful Indian 
candidates would be reduced or that the 
European element would be submerged may 
be improbable. It is more reasonable to expect 
some material increase in Indian admissions in 
aratio whichcannot be precisely predicted. It 
is certain, hvuwever, that if large failures of 
Indian candidates occurred, a loud demand for a 
‘lowering of standards would arise, In any 
event, it would be a grave mistake to introduce a 
system which violates an essential principle of 
the conditions of British rule or to make a 
concession which must either prove illusory or, 
if offective, must be withdrawn. 
In the separate memorandum to which 
reference has already been made, is discussed the 
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vitally important factor of character-training, 
which has a cogent bearing on this issue. 

5. Accepting, then, the imadmissibility of a 
system of unrestricted competition, it remains 
to be considered whether the grounds of 
objection cau be met by resort to some forin of 
limitation ‘The first and most obvious of such 
expedients is the proposal to throw open for 
competition in India such number of appoint- 
ments only as may be considered compatible 
with the due maintenance of the European 
clement. ‘This procedure would obviously 
necessitate a cousideration of the policy hitherto 
adopted by which, as has been noted above, 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
have not been in this connection differentiated 
from their Huropean colleagues and, in order to 
obviate the possibility of a serious disturbance 
ot the proportion which might be determined 
upon, it night be necessary to declare Indians 
ineligible for the competition held in London. 
In exchange for the valuable and highly prized 
privilege of entering the service by what Lord 
Macaulay termed “the best and most honour- 
able way,” it would only be possible to offer at 
the most some threc* appointments yearly. 
Any extension beyond this limit would involve 
either a departure from the proportion adopted 
by the Public Services Commission in 1887, 
which there is nothing in the present state of 
affairs in India to justify, or an encroachment 
on the posts for which members of the 
Provincial Civil Service have been pronounced 
to be cligible. 'The effect of competition subject 
to a restriction of this nature would be to 
present, in a most invidious light, what is and 
must remain a necessity of our position in India, 
a result which would be accentuated, if, as 
might occasionally happen, rejected Indian can- 
didates attained s higher standard of marks 
than some of their successtul contemporaries in 
England. ; 

6. There are, further, certain practical ditfi- 

(7) culties in the way of 
conducting identical 
examinations in India which, though not in 
themselves of vital and decisive importance, are 
nevertheless sufficiently serious to merit careful 
consideration. The first relates to the danger, 
which is for various reasons considerably greater 
in India than in England, of secrecy as to the 
contents of the questions set for examination 
not being maintained. The second is the 
difficulty which would be experienced in 
securing in India examiners qualified to carry 
out the eed voce tests which are so important 
a part of the examination, especially in the case 
of modern languages and scientific subjects. The 
examiners in England are men of the highest 
distinction in their own provinces, and it would 
be impossible in India to obtain even an 
approximate degree of competence or to ensure 
uniformity of standard. This is so grave an 
impediment that it would probaby be necessary 
to dispense with oral examinations altogether, 
to the great detriment of the value of the test 
8) in these important sub- 
jects. The same con- 
siderations in a greater or less dcgree would apply 
to the suggestion that the examinations should 
be conducted at any other than the most, and 
indeed only, appropriate centre, the capital of 
the Empire. 
" *N, B.—Seven is the largest oumber of Indiana ever 
admitted in one year. The average forthe last ten years is 


2°8 and that for the ten years immediately preceding is 3°3. 
For the twenty years the average is 3°05, 
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7. To the alternative proposal of separate 
(9) examinations in India, 
or in each province or 
group of provinces, whether on a purely 
competitive basis or 
(10) : 

with some collateral 
system of nomination, there are objections 
different in kind but not less weighty in their 
effect. These proposals practically amount to 
a reversion to the old statutory system which, 
after a prolonged trial, was discarded on the 
recommendation of the Public Services Com- 
mission of 1887. The grounds upon which this 
step was taken are detailed in the Commission’s 
report, and it is only necessary to observe here 
that, after various methods of nomination, 
competition and of combined nomination and 
competition, had been successively tried, it was 
found that in the one case the class of persons 
recruited proved generally unsatisfactory and 
jn some cases incompetent, and in the other 
that we got precisely the same class of men 
as, without the superior inducements ot the 
Statutory Service, had been obtained for the 
Uncovenanted Service. These results, under 
the system now being considered, would almost 
certainly be repeated and probably in an 
aggravated form. The Uncovenanted Service 
has developed into the Provincial Civil Service, 
with greatly improved prospects and a higher 
standard of morale and efficiency. The prizes 
offered by this service are already sufficient to 
secure the most successful and ambitions ofthe 
educated youth of the country, and it would be 
from precisely this source that the candidates 
for admission to the public service by the other 
methods usually advocated would ordinarily be 
drawn. The present appears eminently an 
instance in which experience should effectually 
preclude any repetition of past mistakes. Dis- 
parity in training and antecedents, the method 
of their admission aud the verdict of public 
opinion would alike render it impossible te 
regard as an integral part of the Indian Civil 
Service recruits from such a source. The result 
would be a small and anomalous group outside 
the existing organization of the two Civil 
Services which would have an eifect directly 
detrimental to both. It would be attained at 
great expense and without any compensatory 
advantage. ‘Ihere would, indeed, be the great 
disadvantage of interference with the existing 
system of combined promotion and selection 
which experience indicates to be in India the 
best means of securing the best men available. 
If there is tu be a departure from the general 
principles, adopted, confirmed and approved 
after successive enquiries, it must have regard 
to wider considerations and be based upon a 
scheme of training of a more thorough kind 
than has hitherto been suggested as an alter- 
native. Such a scheme is elaborated in the 

special memorandum already referred to. 

8, Anallusion has been made above to the 
detrimental consequences to the Indian educa- 
tional system which are likely to be entailed by 
the institution «of competitive examinations in 
India. This aspect of the case has been treated 
by the Commission of 1887, and there is little to 
add to the views which they expressed. The 
‘endeavour to inculcate a liberal conception of 
education has always been one of the gravest 
problems of Indian educational policy. To 
institute a still more direct connection than now 
exists between the course of studies ordinarily 
pursued at Indian universities and Government 
‘employment would stimulate into increased 
‘activity an influence which is already recognized 
as one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
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establishing in India a closer approximation to 
European standards and ideals of scholarship 
and culture. It would be deplorable that this 
retrograde and injurious policy should be enter- 
tained on any grounds and still more so that it 
should be adopted with the ostensible purpose 
of securing for the service of India the best of. 
her indigenous intellect. 

9. It must be recognized that the purport of 
these remarks has been for the most part a 
criticism of various expedients, the intention of 
which is to open up a wider field tothe legiti- 
mate ambition of Indians. None of the 
expedients hitherto suggested seems likely to 
prove as efficient as the present system, and tho 
maintenance of efficiency is a sine qua non of any 
expedient. It isthe view of this Government, 
moreover, that the scheme of simultaneous 
examinations in particular is calculated to per- 
petuate and accentuate the cardinal defect in the 
system which opens the door to Indians: namely, 
the absence of character-training in youth, 
without which it is impossible, with fairness to 
Indian officials, to expect the same standards. 
Itis for this, among other reasons, that an 
attempt has been made, in a separate memo- 
randum, to elaborate alternative proposals 
involving radical changes. 

10. The above discussion of the main issues 
arising under the general question of recruit- 
ment may be conoluded by briefly adverting to 
gome of the subsidiary points which are 
incidentally connected, 

Whatever conclusion is arrived as to the 

@) applicability of the 
competitive system to 
Natives of India, it is clear that any differentia- 
tion in their case necessitates a substantive 
modification of the competitive principle. The 
admission of the principle of differentiation 
would almost certainly lead to a demand for its 
extension to other specific classes of Indian 
subjects. It would be claimed on behalf of 
communities conscious of their own importance 
and conscious also of their slender prospects of 
securing adequate representation under the 
assumed conditions. This is an objection the 
gravity of which cannot be ignored. 

11. The question as to the desirability of 

“18) separate recruitment for 
the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service will be discussed at a 
later stage. The combination of the examin- 
ation for the Home Civil Service with that for 

6) the Indian Civil Service 
: is probably detrimental 
to the latter, The attached statement showing 
the number and position of those among the first 
twenty candidates who elected for the Home 
Civil Service requires no comment. The com- 
bination of the examination for the Colonial 
Civil Service does not appear to affect the 
Indian Service detrimentally or otherwise. 


Statement showing the order of merit of candidates 
who selected the Home Civil Service tu the last 
tex years and who were placed among the first 
twenty. 

1911.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3,9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 18, 19. 


1910.1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 20. 

1909.—1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 19. 
1908.—1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
1907.1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. 
1906.1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 18, 
1905,—1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 1 ? i, 

1904.—1, 2, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
1903—3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 16, 2 


1902.3, 4, 8, 6, 9, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Meruops or Recrvrrment. 
(b) Age-limits, 
12, Assuming that the competitive principle, 
(15) so far as recruitment in 
England is concerned, 
must for the present be maintained, the practical 
question for consideration is whether the existing 
methods of putting it into practice are satis- 
factory and, if the answer is in the negative, 
in what respects they should be amended, 
Several proposals for varying and modifying the 
character of the test have already been con- 
sidered and reasons given for their rejection. 
There are, however, certain features of the 
system which, though uot involving the principle, 
are nevertheless of the utmost practical import- 
ance. On such questions there must be, and 
. there is room for, diversity of opinion. 

18, The first question which presents itself 
is at what age it is advisable to secure suitable 
candidates with special reference to the period 
and the nature of the noviciate through which 
they must pass betore they are called upon to 
enter upon their active official career. Opinion 
on this suject has shown a tendency to diverge 
on two broad lines. The first contemplates 
that candidates should be admitted at the age 
of leaving school, that they should then undergo 
a period of training more or less specialized 
with a view to Indian conditions, and that they 
should arrive in India at a more plastic-and 
adaptable time of life than is likely to be the 
case with men who have completed a university 
education. These views more or less prevailed 
during the Haileybury period and from 1866 
to 1891. The opposite school lays stress on the 
advantage of securing a higher standard of 
education, a more adult and developed character 
and greater knowledge of the world... The 
focus ciassicus on the subject is the following 
passage in Lord Macaulay’s Committee’s 
report :—= 

“It is undoubtedly desirable that the Civil 

Servant of the Company should enter on his 

duties while still young ; but itis also desirable 

that he should have received the best, the 

-most liberal, the most finished education that 

his native country affords. Such an educa- 

tion has been proved by experience to be the 
best preparation for every calling which 
requires the exercise of the higher powers 
of the mind; nor will it be easy to show that 
such preparation is less desirable in the case 
of a Civil Servant of the East India Company 
than in the case of a professional man in 

England. Indeed, in the case of the Civil 

Servant of the Company, a good general 

education is even more desirable.” 

14, The advantage contended for, and to 

(18) a satisfactory extent 

secured by, the appli- 

cation of this theory are that the Indian Civil 
Servant should be as completely equipped 
as possible with intellectual resources, both 
natural and acquired, and that he should be 
fully imbued with the principles of polity and 
conduct on which British public institutions, 
including the administration of India, are based. 
Having passed some years not only of adolescence 
but of early manhood in a position allowing of a 
considerable measure of personal freedom of 
action, in association and in healthy rivalry with 
contemporaries about to enter on all varieties 
of professional or public vocations in Great 
Britain and throughout tbe Empire, he may 
naturally be expected to have imbibed some 
knowledge of men and affairs and to have 
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acquired habits of self-control, energy and 
initiative. He then arrives in India at a more 
mature age and better fitted for the immediate 
assumption of important and responsible duties 
than if he commences his active career at an 
earlier period of life. All these are considera- 
tions of the first importance, but it is obvious 
that they cannot be completely secured without 
certain concomitant disadvantages and without 
the sacrifice of other objects which demand at 
least equal weight. Maturity of character is apt 
to be accompanied by a certain stiffness and 
lack of adaptability. Knowledge of the world 
generally implies the formation of settled views 
and habits, and this isin many ways antagonistic 
to success in a career which demands that points of 
view should be modified and habits of life entirely 
changed. Finally, to extend purely academic 
training beyond the period which is indispensable 
for the reasonable satisfaction of the requirements 
of a complete liberal education is apt to induce 
some lack of receptivity of ideas outside the 
academic horizon, some measure, perhaps, of 
intellectual self-sufficiency and a temperament 
unduly sensitive under the restraints of service 
discipline. Indications are not lacking that, in 
consequence of a too exclusive contemplation of 
the advantages of maturity, its incidental 
dangers have been too much ignored. The time 
has arrived tocheck further developments in this 
direction and, by retracing our steps a little, to 
apply.a positive remedy to tendencies which are 
undesirable and may become detrimental, 
Moderate changes in this direction will not seri- 
ously militate against the ideal of obtaining to a 
satisfactory extent in all candidates, and to a 
high degree in the best of them, the attributes 
of ascholar and a gentleman. The successive 
advances in the age-limits that have been made in 
recent years, have not, as a matter of fact, been 
attended by any corresponding enhancement in 
the standard of academic attainments. Indeed, 
there is some ground for believing that there has 
been an appreciable diversion from an Indian 
career of men whose university record could pro- 
perly be termed distinguished. There is, there- 
fore, less to be apprehended and more to be hoped 
from & reversion to an age which will admit ofa 
candidate taking a first class degree in one or: 
more Honours schools and yet being able to. 
proceed to India while he still retains enough of 
the elasticity and plasticity of youth to adapt 
himself to entirely new conditions and still retains 
the fresh and pliable intellect requisite for the 
ready absorption of new ideas and the acquisition 
of an accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
vernaculars. The age which best fulfils these 
conditions may be placed at twenty-two, and it 
is, therefore, proposed that the limits of age 
for appearance at the competitive examination 
should be fixed between the years twenty and 
twenty-two. In view of the advantages above 
referred to of an early arrival in India, it is proposed 
that successful candidates should leave England 
as soon as possible after the declaration of the 
results of the examination and, consequently, 
that the period of probation in Hngland should 
be dispensed with. This question will be further 
discussed under another chapter of this memo- 
randum, ‘This proposal has a further incidental 
advantage. Allusion, supported by some very 
significant figures, has been made to the detri-. 
mental effect on recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Service of the combination of the competitive 
test for the Indian and Home Civil Services, If 
the age for the former is fixed two years earlier 
than that for the latter, there is good reason to 
believe that many candidates who now select the- 
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Home Service would, in order to secure their 
prospects of a career by taking the earlier 
chance, compete for the Indian Civil Service and 
make it their first and final choice. 

It is to be noted that these observations 
proceed on the assumption made in the first 
sentence, The separate memorandum appended 
deals with an alternative scheme in which the 
assumption is abandoned. . 

15. As regards the relative merits of the 

(16) men who entered the 

3 service at the variously 

prescribed age-limits, no comparison can, on the 

data available, usefully or properly be instituted 

by Government. The question is largely one of 

personal impressions which can be more suitably 

elicited, if at all, from individual opinion. The 

same considerations apply also to the case of 

(17) recent recruits. = It 

‘appears sufficient — to 

record the opinion that in each case the require- 

ments of the service have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled. 

16. The evidence as to the relative suitability 
of the various age-limits 
for ‘ Natives of India? is 
somewhat inconclusive. The following figures 
show the average annual admissions of Indians 
in each period and the percentage on total 
admissions :— 


(18) 





Percentage 
Average : 
Age-limits. Indian | 0% Tndions 


missions, ie 
admissions. admissions, 





1855-1857 ...| 18-23 ; Nil, Nil, 

1860-1865 ..,| 18-22 2» tee 16 29 
1866-1878 . | 17-21 wae 69 1:96 
1878-1891 ...| 17-19 "eee ‘64 1:84 
1892-1895 ...[ 21 23 on Ist April... 40 720 
1896-1905 .. | 21-23 on 1st January... 8-0 6-39 
Since 1906 ...| 22-24 ean 27 50 
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It will be observed that the raising of the age 
in 1892. synchronized 
with a marked increase 
in Indian successes, Any inference as to the 
relative advantage to Indians of the raising of 
the age per se must be qualified by the consi- 
deration that, with the higher age, the number of 
candidates was apparently greatly increased. 
The balance of evidence points to the higher age 
as being more favourable to Indian competitors. 
This being so, there do not appear to be any 
conclusive reasons for differentiating in their 
case or for supposing that any such differentia- 
tion would be either welcome or advantageous to 
them. It is also open to very strong objection 
on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of absolute equality and uniformity 
in the competitive test. The grounds for 
differentiation in the case of other classes of 
natural-born subjects of His Majesty are equally 


invalid. 
CHAPTER IIT. 

Metsops or RecRviTMent. 

(c) Subjects of Examination. 
17. The view which has prevailed for the 
greater part of the com- 
i petitive period and on 
which the present system is based is expressed 
in the extract from the Report of Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee quoted under the pre- 
ceding heading to the effect that the examination 
should be designed to secure “ the best, the most 
liberal, the most finished education.” The 
nature and arrangement of subjects accordingly 
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483 
contemplate the kind and standard of attain- 
ments of a graduate in one or more of the 
Fonours schools most commonly studied in the 
chief universities of Great Britain. There is 
perhaps some tendency to give special recognition 
to the curricula of Oxford and Cambridge. From 
this point of view it does not appear that the 
list of subjects is open to any serious criticism, 
The overwhelming preponderance of graduates 
among the successful competitors since 1895 
indicates that a university degree, supplemented 
in some cases by a few months’ special tuition 
at a crammer, has been the normal course of 
preparation. , 

18, With regard to the specific question as 
to how far specialised Indian subjects can be 
advantageously included, the principles adopted 
by the Macaulay Committee may be referred to 
again :— 

“ Nor do we think that we should render any 
service to India ky inducing her future rulers 
to neglect in their earlier years Kuropean litera- 
ture and science for studies specially Indian. 
We believe that men who have been engaged up 
to one or two and twenty in studies which have 
no immediate connection with the business of 
any profession and of which the effect is merely 
to open, to invigorate and to enrich the mind 
will generally be found in the business of any 
profession superior to men who at 18 or 19 
devoted themselves to the special studies of 
their calling. The most illustrious Knglish 
jurists have been men who have never opened 
a law book till after the close of a distin- 
guished academic career; nor is there any 
reason to believe that they would have been 
greater lawyers if they had passed in drawing 
pleas and conveyances the time which they 
gave to Thucydides, to Cicero and to Newton. 
Phe duties ofa CivilServant . . . . areof 
so high a nature, that in his case it is peculiarly 
desirable that in excellent general education, 
such as may enlarge and strengthen bis under- 
standing, shonld precede the special education 
which must qualify him to despatch the 
business of his cutcherry.” 

19. The argument is directed equally against 
the system of selecting candidates at a too early 
age to undergo a special training and the 
analogous policy of endeavouring to direct the 
course of study at universities in the case of 
intending competitors into certain more or less 
specialized channels, Subjects which are pri- 
marily Indian, such as the classical or vernacular 
languages of India and Indian Law and History, 
and also subjects which may be termed in the 
present connection secondarily Indian, inasmuch 
as they are advocated in express contemplation 
of an Indian administrative career, such as 
Jurisprudence and English or Roman Law, would 
in most cases be ignored unless they were made 
so advantageous, by assigning a number of 
marks disproportionate to their position in the 
normal university curricula, as to give a decided 
advantage to competitors selecting them. If 
such subjects are made quasi-compulsory, we 
have a specific degree of specialization, attended 
by the disadvantages referred to by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee and also the discourage- 
ment of the university graduate who has pursued 
the course. of studies ordinarily recognized as 
constituting a liberal education, On the pre- 
mises stated, which are accepted by the great 
preponderance of opinion, the conclusions appear 
unanswerable, They are, moreover, fortified by 
the growing practice of large business concerns— 
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_ especially, perhaps, in India—of engaging their 
_ employés from among those who have enjoyed a 
liberal, as opposed to a specialized, education, 
On the same grounds, with respect to the objects 
' propounded, the present schedule of subjects 
could hardly be improved upon. 
20, The proposals which have been made for 
(22) differentiating the sub- 
jects in the interests of 
Indian competitors may be generally classified 
under two main heads. ‘lhe first contemplates the 
establishment of separate examinations for 
Indian students, retaining as a basis the elements 
of Western culture, but adapting it to the con- 
ditions of educational institutions in India, and 
including certain specific Indian subjects, among 
which Arabic and Sanskrit are usually, and 
Persian and modern Indian vernaculars occa- 
sionally,included. Reference has also been made 
to the desirability of having examiners appointed 
in India on the ground that they will be more 
sympathetic towards and appreciative of Indian 
attainments. As regards purely Western studies, 
these proposals on examination resolve them- 
selves into the differentiation of subjects by 
making them easier and into selecting sympa- 
thetic and appreciative examiners with a lower 
and less uniform standard. Both propositions 
‘are obviously untenable if any idea of equality 
between the two tests proposed is to be main-« 
tained. 

The second class of proposals contemplates the 
extended introduction of Oriental subjects into 
the existing schedule and increasing the number 
of marks allotted to those that are already 
included, vzz., Sanskrit and Arabic; and, in some 
cases, either the omission of modern European 


languages or the inclusion of the more important’ 


Indian vernaculars. 

Asa typical instance may be selected the 
following suggestions laid before the Commission 
at Madras :— 

(1) that the nature of the examination in 
Sanskrit and Arabic should be of the same 
standard as that in Greek and Latin and that 
the same number of marks, ztz., 1,100, should be 
allotted to these languages ; (2) that the History 
of India, ancient and modern, be added to the 
list of subjects and that 500 marks be assigned 
to it; (3) that the examination in Greek and 
Roman History and Roman Law should rot 
insist on a knowledge of Greek and Latin ; (4) that 
Judian Philosophy with 6C0 marks be added. 

21, The radical and essential objection to all 
such proposals is that they involve to a 
substantial extent the orientalization of a test 
which is primarily designed to select men for a 
minimum number of posts who are imbued to 
an exceptional degree with the best European 
and English ideas and principles and who will be 
required tocarry on, in accordance with those 
ideas and principles, their share of an adminis- 
tration of which they form the fundamental basis. 
This is a fatal objection, and it may be added 
‘that, admirable as the Eastern classical languages 
are, both as a philological study and as a means of 
access to literatures and philosophies of singular 
beauty and interest, yet they do not and cannot 
form, as Greek and Latin do, the foundation of a 
cosmopolitan modern culture suchas is necessary 
to an administrator who has to deal under modern 
conditions with problems of which the solution 
is only accessible through means and instruments 
for the most part of a Western origin. 

Examined in detail, it will be found that all 
such proposals ignore serious practical difficulties 
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or are based on quite. misleading analogies, 
To raise the standard of Arabic and Sanskrit 
studies to that of the classical languages of the 
West at the height at which the latter now 
stands in the ancient universities of Europe, 
where they have for centuries occupied 
uninterruptedly the attention of the most 
learned men of their time, is a project the 
dimensions of which have evidently not been 
fully appreciated. Proficiency in classical 
studies still retains its place in Great Britain 
as the most generally accepted basis of a 
liberal education, It still attracts no incon- 
siderable proportion of the most distinguished 
university men, and the opportunities and 
methods of instruction in these subjects are 
incomparably more accessible and move efficient 
than even the devoted labours of Indian 
educationalists have, with the means at their 
disposal, been able to create. If this applies 
to subjects in which strenuous attempts have 
been made in India to follow and realize the 
best European models, it applies with greatly 
increased effect to subjects of which a profound 
and scholarly knowledge in the accepted 
Western sense of the term, has, even in Europe, 
been the exclusive possession of a very small 
number of specialists, It is hardly too much 
to say that the standard of knowledge required 
of a candidate for First Class Honours in 
classical subjects at Oxford or Cambridge, if 
applied literally and without any allowances to 
Sanskrit and Arabic, would entitle its possessor 
to rank as an Orientalist of no mean distinction. 
It is obvious that the means of teaching up 
to such a standard in India are, if not entirely 
inaccessible, at least not available on an adequate 
scale. Any attempt to translate this policy into 
practice could only result in debasing the standard 
or in encouraging the Indian student to compete 
ata disadvantage far exceeding any that now 
coniront him, 

22. As regards the Indian vernaculars, it is no 
disparagement of their many excellent qualities 
and of the efforts of Indian scholars and men of 
letters, who have utilized them for their own 
literary purposes, to say that they cannot as yet 
be regarded as comparable for educational value 
with the languages of three of the most cultured 
and advanced nations in the world. Admitting 
the unsuitability for the present purpose of the 
Indian vernaculars, the alternative of excluding, 
en revanche, the three modern European languages 
would, under the present system by which the 
total possible number of marks assigned to the 
subjects selected by any competitor is limited, 
contract the field of recruitment and penalise an 
exceedingly valuable province of culture, without 
the remotest advantage to Indian students, It 
is only necessary to add that.any proposed 
modification, in a direction which, however 
incidentally, will lower the standard of test, will 
be the greatest possible disservice to Indian com- 
petitors, inasmuch as, in the long run, the extent 
of their possible employment must rest, not on 
their capacity to pass the examination test, but 
to qualify themselves as efficient administrators, 


CHAPTER IY. 


Meruops or Recrvrrment, 
(4) Statutory Regulations, 
23. The Parliamentary legislation which 
(28) forms the statutory 
(24) basis of the civil ad- 
ministration of India ig 
an epitome of one of the most remarkable 
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developments in the history of institutions—the 
transformation of the mercantile agents of a 
trading. company into an organized Imperial 
Government. In the course of this legislation 
two distinct ideas emerge. The first in time, as 
at still remains in importance, is the emancipa- 
tion of this administrative system from the 
limitations and defects of its commercial origin, 
more particularly from the injurious associations 
of political influence and patronage. The 
second is the recognition of the necessity of 
adjusting this system, as occasion may arise, to 
the changing conditions and requirements of the 
country. The Hast India Company Act of 1793 
first recognized the Civil Service as a governing 
body, the proper discharge of whose functions 
required that it should receive from the highest 
constitutional authority an unimpeachable title 
of status and security. The later Act of 1833 
first enunciated the policy, which has since been 
steadily pursued and extended, of associating 
in this system the Indian subjects of the Crown. 
This policy received more express recognition in 
the Acts of 1853 and 1858 which admitted Indian 
subjects to the pablie competition then instituted 
for appointments to the Civil Service of India. 

24, From the inauguration of this system 
the intention has been consistently maintained 
and clearly affirmed that certain of the higher 
posts in the administration should be invariably 
held by officers trained in Western methods and 
imbued with Western ideas, This is a necessary 
condition of the performance of the first duty. of 
the British power in India, which is to preserve 
and secure itself on the only basis which justi- 
fies or is compatible with its continuance—the 
basis of British standards of justice, public 
morality, administrative efficiency and loyalty to 
the Crown. No misapprehensions as to the 
fundamental nature and necessity of this policy 
or as to our resolution to maintain it in its inte- 
grity should be allowed to exist. 

25, The concrete expression of this policy is 
formulated in the schedule to the India Civil 
Service Act of 1861, which represents, even today, 
with approximate accuracy, the degree and 
kind of reservation which should be observed 
in the tenure of the higher executive and 
judicial offices. The alterations since made by 
statute and regulation are a recognition of the 
second of the two broad lines of policy which 
have been alluded to above—the desirability of 
admitting Indians toa share in these higher 
offices. ‘The Statutory Rules of 1879 indicated 
the proportion of the scheduled posts which 
then commended itself as appropriate, and this 
was placed at one-sixth, This Government is 
strongly of opinion that this represents the 
limit to which, under present conditions and 
with due regard to the stability and efficiency 
of government, this policy is capable of exten- 
sion, and it necessarily follows that the remain- 
ing five-sixths should continue to be reserved 
for European officers and, on the assumption of 
the maintenance in its essentials of the existing 
order, for Indians who have fulfilled the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Statute of 1861 and 
have shown their fitness for high office by 
passing, on the basis of a common training in 
British methods: and ideas, a common test of 
intellectual capacity. 

. 26. These general considerations being pre- 
mised it may be observed that the historical 
origin of the statutory reservation of posts to the 
Indian Civil Service was the necessity, already 
alluded to, of checking the abuses incidental to 
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an inadequately controlled system of patronage 
for the appointment of officers to the public 
service. The Hast India Company Act of 1793 
was succeeded by the Statute of 1881 which, ag 
modified by the Government of India Act of 
1870, now constitutes the law on the subject, 
The primary objects of this legislation were 
(1) to prevent the abuse of patronage, and (2) to 
secure the position of the Indian Civil Service 
by giving to it a Parliamentary guarantee. 
Into this question considerations regarding the 
proper proportion of Europeans in the adminis- 
tration enter only collaterally, though they must 
in many respects be regarded as of even greater 
and more essential importance. The necessity 
and propriety of this Parliamentary guarantee, 
both as strengthening the hands of Government 
in resisting inadmissible claims and as giving 
security of tenure to the members of a service 
to which it is necessary to attract the best men 
available, do not appear open to criticism and, 
as has already been stated, this Government is 
not prepared to recommend any material change 
in the principle or the constitution of the 
schedule, This position is further discussed in 
the separate memorandum to which allusion hag 
already been made. 

27. The necessity for the maintenance of a 
minimum proportion of Huropeans in the higher 
offices has been treated as incidental to, but 
inseparable from, the objects and expedients 
of the statutory reservation of certain offices. 
It has-already been pointed out that, in the 
accepted estimate of this proportion, no dis- 
crimination is made between Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service and their Kuropean 
colleagues and that any modification of this pro= 
portion would necessitate a reconsideration of that 
position, Evenapart from any such modification 
ib isimpossible to ignore the fact that the pro- 
gressive admission of Indians to the Indian Civil 
Service does involve a material disturbance of the 
proportionate basis, and the necessity of some 
limitation in this direction, the possibility of 
which has not escaped attention in the past, may 
become insistent. Equilibrium would perhaps, 
in such a contingency, be most simply and 
equitably attained by accepting as a basis the 
average number of successful Indian competitors 
during the last ten or twenty years. This point 
will be adverted to in another place. Meanwhilg 
it will suffice to reafirm the emphatic adhesion 
of this Government to the principle of main- 
taining a minimum European element in the 
administration and to the accepted proportion, 
Finality cannot be claimed for this or any other 
rule of policy, which must be continually 
reassessed in the light of results and events. 
But, if an appeal is to be made to recent expe- 
rience, no justification will be found in the events 
of the last eight years in India for the relaxation 
of this cardinal measure of public security, 

28, Subject to these general principles the 

(28) present system with its 

various means cf pro- 

viding by statute and regulation for the 
recruitment of “Natives of India” may be 
accepted as a prudent and well-considered scheme, 
capable of adaptation within proper limits to 
altered requirements, and one which has on the 
whole produced satisfactory results. It cannot 
be denied that it has defects both in conception 
and in operation, and it is to remedy one of these 
defects that an alternative involving considerable 
departures from the present practice has been 
separately propounded. ee 
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29, The statutory system which has now 
(28) ceased to be a part of 
this scheme of recruit- 
ment was, by common consent alike of the 
Government, of the public and of the officers 
concerned themselves, a failure. ‘The reasons 
have been clearly stated by the Public Service 
Commission of 1887 and need not be recapitu- 
lated here. No proposal to resuscitate this system 
is likely to meet with, nor would it merit, any 
favour or support. 
30. A list of the Natives of India who have 
. entered the Indian Civil 
(6) Service on the Bombay 
establishment by competition is appended, with 
details as to the length of their service and the 
posts they now occupy. It will be observed that 
these comprise both executive and judicial posts, 
from those of Assistant Collector and Assistant 
dndge to those of Senior Collector and First 
Grade Judge. 
List sheweny the Natives of India at present 
serving in the Indian Civil Service on the 
Bombay establishment. 











Date of . 
Name. appoint- | Appointment | gutsy drawn.| Remarks, 
held. 
ment. 
Seed eo ee 
D, my. Rs a p. 
Mr. M.~ B 9 9 1887 | First Grade} 2,500 0 (jOnfurlough, 
Tyabji. Judge. 
Mr. G. D. Mad-| 2 9 1892 |Third Grade] 1,800 9 (| Officiating 
gaonkar, 1 Judge ' as 466 0 (| Se@eond 
Grade 
Jurige, 
Pe. F, X. De-| 24 11 1893 Do. 1,800 0 o/On furlough, 
jouza, 
My, J. Ghosal.../ 28 16 1895 {Junior Collector 1,600 0 0 % aera 
; ine 
+, O. C, Dutt .} 23 20 1899 | Assistant Col. £00 0 0} Jeave. 
. lector doing} ra 50 0 0 
duty as Joint 
udge. : 

+» Balak Ram,} 25 10 1000 | Second Agsist- 770 0 Olofficlating 

an. AA 200 0 0] Second As- 
, sistant, 

», Hamid Moi-| 20 10 19¢4 | Assistant Col. £0) 0 0) Acting Col- 
: zudin Ab: lector. aA 866.10 8) lector of 
» dul Ali, Nawibshxh 
from 1st 
November 

1912; 

» J, Nissim...| 25 10 1806 | Assistant Col- 500 0 0, Officiating 
lector doing/ Aa 266 0 0] Secoud Ag- 
duty ar Assist. sistant. 

ant Judge, 

ay ALR, Dalal.| 20 10 1008 | Assistant Col- 500 0 0 Officiating 
Jector, AA 200 0 0! Third As- 

sistant, 

» Nd. Wadia} 25 10 1909 Do. . 500 9 OF =e. 

‘ Aa 200 0 0 

» JeA, Madan! 25 10 1909 Do. : 500 0 0 Do. 

4s 200 0 0 

oH. Ky Kir- 10 1912 Do. 400 0 0 

* palani, 




















CHAPTER V. 
Mrrnops oF Recruitment. 
(ce) Mixed Commissions, 

The only portion of the territories under 
the Presidency of Bom- 
bay which has been 
administered by means 
of a mixed Commission of military, covenanted 
and uncovenanted officers is the Province of 
Sind. The Sind Commission was developed out 
of the quasi-military system of Government 
instituted by Sir Charles Napier after the con- 

uest and annexation of the province in 1843. 
The officers appointed were partly military and 
partly uncovenanted civilians, though covenant- 
ed civilians also were occasionally posted to 
Sind. With one or two exceptions during the 
later years of the Commission, the posts of 
Collector and Magistrate and of District Judge 
were invariably held either by military officers 
or by covenanted civilians, The last officer of 
the Commission was Mr. H.C. Mules, O.S.L, 
M.V.O., whose services were, on Ist November 
1909, transferred permanently to the Kardchi 
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Port Trust, the post of Collector held by him at 
the time being absorbed in the posts reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. 

32. In 1885 it was determined that, in order 
to improve the standard of the Sind administra- 
tion, covenanted civilians should gradually be 
substituted for the military and uncovenanted 
officers of the Sind Commission and that 
recruitment for the Commission should cease. 
This policy was approved by the Government of 
India and has since been completely carried cut. 

33. In the case of territories recently ans 
nexed or subject, owing 
to their peculiar physical 
or political — circum- 
stances, to retarding and isolating influences, in 
which the chief necessity is that the administrae 
tion shall be simple, vigorous and of a character 
to commend itself to a turbulent and unscttled 
population, experience gained in many parts of 
India proves that Commissions recruited from 
among military officers and civilians having 
special personal aptitude for dealing with 
situations of such a nature have been remarkably 
successful. It has also generally been found 
that as the country becomes more settled and the 
administration more regular and more complex. 
a larger infusion of officers more highly trained 
in law and administrative tecknicalities becomes 
necessary. In the process some excellent 
qualities—among others simplicity of method and 
an intimate mutual understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled—may snffer loss; but the 
process is inevitable, and experience has not yet 
suggested any means by which its drawbacks 
can be entirely obviated, When once this point 
in administrative development has been reached, 
reversion to a simpler and more primitive type 
is no longer possible, and this point has now 
been reached in the whole of the Presidency of 
Bombay including the Province of Sind,w i 
exception of afew remote tracts for the most 
part on the frontier. For these tracty separate 
arrangements are provided, partly by legislation 
of Iccal applicability and partly by careful con- 
sideration of the personal qualifications of the 
officers appointed to such charges. It may be 
stated, therefore, as a general conclusion, so fur: 
as this Presidency is concerned, that the re-intro- 
duction or inauguration of a system of adminise 
tration by a Commission recruited on the lines 
described is impracticable because the conditions 
in which such a system can alone operate success~ 
fully have passed away and cannot be revived, 

34, Itis possible that these questions are 
suggested because of a belief that, in the case 
of mixed Commissions, the administration has 
preserved a simpler character and has displayed 
closer and more intimate relations between 
governors and governed. If that be the case 
the answer given above to these questions shows 
that cause has been confounded with effect, 
It is not the mixed Commission which results 
in the conditions described, nor the substitution 
of trained members of the Indian Ciyil Service 
which has occasioned any change. It is the 
changed conditions, evolved through peacetul 
administration and the spread of education 
which necessitate a departure from the simplie 
city of the non-regulation stage, and it is the 
increase in the complexity of the administration 
resulting from the growth of more civilized 
custom, which necessitates greater formality in: 
procedure leading to less paternal relations, 
The same number of officials have ‘a greater 
volume of official work to got through, — 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Metnops oF REcRUITMENT. 
(7) Listed poste, 
35. The following are the listed posts which 
have been thrown open 
to the members of the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service -— 
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’ (2) 2 posts of Collector. 


(b) 2 ,,_ ,, District. Judge. 

(ce) 9 4, ,, Assistant Collector. 

(dq) 3 ,, ,, Assistant Judge, 

(e) 1 post ,, Registrar, High Court. 

(7)1_ ,,  ,, TAélukdari Settlement Officer, 
Total 18 


All these posts, except (e) and (/), have been 
ordinarily and regularly 
filled by “Natives of 
members either of the 
Statutory Civil Service 
or of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, 
Outside these services, with one exception, no 
“Native of India” has been selected for any of 
these posts, since the necessity for making such 
a selection could arise only in the event of no 
suitable person from either of those services 
being available, The listed posts are not, with 
one exception, such as call for personal qualifica- 
tions or experience of an unusual or special 
character, and consequently the necessity above 
allnded to is most unlikely to arise. Also tiie 
nomination of an outsider to any of ‘these posts 
would, if frequently resorted to, be regarded as 
seriously prejudicing the position and status of 
the Provincial Civil Service. The single excep- 
tion above referred to is that of Mr. M.8. 
Advani, a Barrister-at- 
Law, who was appointed 
an Assistant Judge in 
1904 and has since been promoted toa District 
Jadgeship. 


36. Of the listed posts mentioned above, 
(6), (c) and (d@) have during the last five years been 
held by members of the Provincial Civil Service 
as shown below. The two posts of Collector 
have been held by Statutory Civilians (one of 
them since 1900 and the other since 1904) and 
will be thrown open to the Provincial Civil 
Service on the retirement of the present incum- 
bents. The post of Registrar of the High Conrt 
was up to April 1907 
held by an Indian—a 
member of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service——-but since then it has been 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
The post has now been removed from the 
category of listed posts, an additional Judgeship 
having been substituted for it. The post of 
Télukdéri Settlement Officer was held by a 
member of the Provincial Civil Service 
(Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam) from December 1896 
to September 1904, but since the latter date it 
has been held by Indian Civil Service officers, 
except for a short period in 1909, The appoint- 
ment of Indian Civil Service officers to this post 
has been made under the discretionary power 
allowed by the conditions subject to which alone 
members of the Provincial Service can be appoint- 
ed to the listed posts. One of these conditions 
requires that if no member of the Provincial 
Service who is fully fit and competent be avail- 
able for any listed office which may become 
vacant,a member of the Indian Civil Service 
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may be appointed to it. The discretion thus 
allowed was exercised by this Government when 
the last holder of the appointment (Mr. Bhimbhai 
Kirparam), who was a native of India, died and 
the post fell vacant, The holder of the appoint- 
ment has to deal with estates covering nearly 
one-fifth of Gujardt ; and some of these estates 
are the property of chiefs who, elsewhere, 
exercise quasi-sovereign powers. Great tact 
and discretion are necessary in dealing with these, 
For many years past the Government of Bombay 
have regarded asa matter of great importance 
the preservation of the télukdérs in their ancient 
estates and have at various times undertaken 
legislation to this end. ‘This legislation, being 
preventive only, was not entirely successful, and 
it was decided to adopt a‘ more constructive 
policy of reform. To carry out this policy 
Government had to look to the Indian Civil 
Service for an officer who possessed the necessary 
energy and initiative and who could command 
the respect and confidence of the tdlukddrs, 
In order to compensate the Kombay Provincial 
Civil Service for the temporary loss of this 
appointment, the Bombay Government are about 
to address the Government of India with a 
proposal that an acting collectorship or an extra 
first grade deputy collectorship may be made 
available for members of that service so long as 
an Indian Civil Service officer is appointed to 
the post of Télukdari Settlement Officer, 

37. As stated above, a third post has been 
added to the two District Judgeships which were 
originally declared open for the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service. This newly added 
appointment has not yet been filled up from that 
service for want of a vacancy among the Indian 
Civil Service officers holding the posts of District. 
Judge. Of the remaining two appointments, 
one has been held continuously during the last 
five years by a member of the Provincial Civil 
Service, while the other has been held by a 
member of that service since 14th June 1911, 
on which date one of the District Judgeships fell 


Vacant owing to the retirement of a statutory 


civilian who held it, 
88. The nine posts of Assistant Collectors 
were merged into the 
cadre of Deputy Col- 
lectors thus—three in the 
third grade on Rs, 600, four in the fourth grade 
on Rs. 500 and two in the sixth grade on Rs. 800. 
Of these nine inferior listed posts, five (é. e¢., 
three in the fourth grade and two in the sixth 
grade) have been held uninterruptedly by mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service during the 
last five years, As regards the remaining four, 
the members of that service have been appointed 
to them as the posts of Assistant Collector 
converted into listed posts fell vacant on the 
retirement of the statutory civilians who held 
them, 2. ¢., two of the three third grade posts of 
Deputy Collector became available for the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service on the Ist 
and 6th January 1910, respectively, and the 
third on 21st February 1912, while the one 
remaining appointment in the fourth grade was. 
filled up from that service on 18th March 1910, 
39. The effect of adding these nine posts to 
the cadre of Deputy Collectors has been to allot 
them as a permanent and exclusive possession 
of the Provincial Civil Service instead of merely 
declaring the eligibility of the Provincial Ser- 
vice men to be appointed to them. The duties 
of the posts being identical with those already 
exercised by Deputy Collectors before these 
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posts were listed, the propriety and conve- 
nience of the procedure seem apparent. There is 
no evidence that the interested public are other- 
wise than satisfied with it; but an impression 
seems to be entertained by some members 
of the Provincial Civil Service that the retention 
of the old nomenclature might have been 
advantageous as distinguishing these listed 
appointments from the pre-existing Deputy 
Collectors’ posts and conferring upon them some 
degree of superiority. The impression, if it 
exists, is based upon a misapprehension, as it 
was never the intention that the incumbents of 
these posts should be discriminated from the 
other members of the service or should have any 
preferential claim to ultimate promotion to the 
superior listed posts. ‘lhe three appointments 
of Assistant Judge have been held for the last 
five years by members of the Provincial Civil 
Service, 

40. Except in the case of the Télukdaéri 
Settlement Officer’s post, 
for which the appointment 
of a European officer of the 
Indian Civil Service has been deemed expedient 
in the present state of transition, and for the 
reason already given, no changes seem necessary 
in the class of listed posts, but with the increase 
which may be anticipated in the number of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
eligible for promotion to district charges, it may 
be necessary to consider whether the number 
of such listed charges can be maintained; and, 
if the conclusion is in the negative, what com- 
pensation can be given to the Provincial Civil 
Service in other directions, At present the 
Bombay Government are contemplating the addi- 
tion of one—possibly two—of the posts of Super- 
intendent of Land Records and Registration. to 
the appointments which are thrown open to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

41. The provisions of section 3 of the India 
Civil Service Act of 1861 
have not been brought into 
operation at any time during 
the last five years for the appointment of 
“Natives of India” permanently to posts 
specified in the schedule to that Act, nor has any 
“Native of India” been appointed to Civil 
Service posts except by virtue of the powers 
conferred by section 6 of the Government of 
India Act of 1870. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Systems or PropatTion and TRAINING, 
(a) Probation, 

42, It has already been observed in dis- 
cussing the age-limits for the competitive exam- 
ination that, while there are certain cardinal 
principles on which the existing system is based 
—principles which cannot be ignored without 
disastrous results—thore are incidental features 
which admit of great diversity of opinion. ‘his 
remark applies with particular force to the 
probationary course prescribed for successful 
candidates, regarding which there has been no 
substantial unanimity of opinion since the com- 
petitive system first yielded some practical data 
for discussion and which, as it now stands, is 
generally admitted to be in many respects 
‘unsatisfactory. 

43. This final process in the preparation of 
candidates for the commencement of their active 
career must necessarily be considered in relation 
to the conclusions which have been arrived at on 
the preceding stages. The question of the age 
of admission to the competitive test and its 
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corollary, the age at which the probationer 
should arrive in India, have already been dis- 
cussed. Of the two divergent lines of opinion 
which emphasise respectively the advantages of 
maturity and of adaptability of character. reasons 
have been advanced for giving preference to the 
latter. Itis evident, however, that the condi- 
tions of the system of probation adopted must 
to a large extent be determined by the decision 
arrived at on the question of the age-limits, and 
the probationary system itself must therefore be 
discussed with reference to both the above- 
mentioned alternatives. 

44, The question will first be considered on the 
assumptions that the existing age of arrival in 
India is maintained, that a period of probation is 
to succeed an open competitive examination 
designed to attract candidates who have already 
completed a general university education and 
that the object of the pro- 
bation is to afford a special 
training with reference to 
the requirements of an Indian official career, 
In the succeeding paragraphs the existing 
system will be criticized in its application to 
these conditions and proposals will be made for 
the remedy of the defects which are generally 
admitted to exist, 

45, The chief objection to the arrangement 
by which the probationer is put through a rapid 
and necessarily superficial survey of Indian Law, 
languages and various other subjects is, as has 
been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, that no 
serious studies can be prosecuted, nor proficiency 
in them adequately tested, in a twelve months’ 
course. Inadequate as this period is, it is ren- 
dered still more so by the fact that men enter 
upon it at a time when the mind is undergoing 
a severe reaction after a strain of excessive 
severity and duration. There are few who do 
not at this juncture feel the imperative need of 
rest and relaxation, and the summons to renewed 
exertions necessarily receives at first a somewhat 
languid response. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that the attempt in such circumstances to 
compress into the space of a year an entirely 
new series of studies has not yielded generally 
satisfactory results. Apart from this inherent 
difficulty, the mere memorising of Indian Codes, 
and this applies more particularly to the Pro- 
cedure Codes, is a lamentable initiation into law 
for the future Magistrate and Judge, and it is 
coxsistently supplemented by a desultory and 
generally ill-directed dabbling in an Indian 
vernacular, Indian history and some miscel- 
laneous optional subjects. In short, the general 
verdict of the probationers themselves would 
probably be that the curriculum is jejune and 
repellent, the instruction uninspiring and 
ineffective. 

46, Criticism of the present system can best 
be based upon the deficiencies which experience 
has shown to be most generally telt and evinced 
by the civilian in his early years of service, 
There is a strong consensus of opinion that these 
deficiencies are most apparent in the want of 
knowledge of law and of familiarity with legal 
procedure and methods. This is by far the most 
important consideration, and it is by this thas 
the conditions of the term of probation must 
largely be determined. Proficiency in the 
vernacular can best be acquired by officers in the 
course of their official duties aided perhaps by 
natural linguistic talents and, if not, by ordinary 
application and industry. Their ultimate attain- 
ments in this direction will not be materially 
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affected by their probationary studies, though 
they may be facilitated by the acquisition at 
this stage of the elements of grammar and some 
literary acquaintance with the language. Little 
value can be attached to the degree of colloquial 
knowledge likely to be attained in fingland, and 
it appears advisable to postpone serious efforts in 
this direction until the conditions, instead of 
being distinctly adverse, are specially favourable, 
that is to say, until arrival in India. A know- 
ledge of account procedure would be useful, and 
few officers have uot at some stage of their 
career felt the lack of some systematic acquaint- 
ance with the methods of keeping and auditing 
both public and private accounts. These are the 
directions in which deficiencies are most likely 
to oceur; but it is obvious that the first is 
incomparably the most important. 

47. The question, then, is what preliminary 
training in law should be provided, under what 
conditions and by what means. 

48, It seems clear that, if a solution of the 
problem is to beseriously attempted, it will not be 
found in the present exiguous instruction in 
certain positive enactments, supplemented at the 
option of the probationer by an excursion into 
the field of Hindu and Muhammadan Law, or in 
any development on these lines, While it is 
impossible to aim at producing a body of trained 
and expert jurists, a sound initiation into legal 
principles and methods can certainly be imparted 
within a reasonable time. The basis should 
consist of ; (1) the elements of general jurispru- 
dence, (2) some direct acquaintance with the 
best available models of judicial procedure, and 
(8) a fairly detailed knowledge of the more 
important bodies of positive law which are in 
force in British India. 

49. With regard to the first of these, it may 
be observed that the science 
of jurisprudence, apart from 
its direct bearing on prac- 
tical work, is an almost essential element in/a 
really wide culture, and is an admirable supple- 
ment to, and corrective of, a purely literary 
education as a training for affairs. As regards 
the second, there is almost complete unanimity 
as to the valne of the earlier system which 
required candidates to attend courts of law of 
every grade, from those of stipendiary Magis- 
trates to the highest tribunals of the Empire, 
to observe the methods and procedure of the 
most distinguished Judges and the ablest counsel 
in England and to record the results of their 
observation in a careful and systematic manner. 
As regards the third, it suffices to state that 
Procedure Codes need not necessarily be includ- 
ed and that they might profitably be omitted, as 
their provisions can be most easily learned by 
seeing them in actual operation, that is to say, 
in Indian courts. 

50. Such a course of instruction cannot be 
compressed into the limits 
of one year, and two years 
are not too long for the 

purpose. If, however, the period of probation 
is extended to two years, it would be advisable 
to reduce the age for appearance at the com- 
petitive examination, as it will probably be 
admitted, even by the most convinced advocates 
of the higher age-limit, that any further exten- 
sion of the age of arrival in India is not desir- 
able. There are no serious objections to this 
' eourse, and the advantages in the direction of 
securing a really sound and effective probation 
are indisputable. The question as to whether 
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this period of probation should be passed in 
India or in England must again be referred to. 
the decision arrived at on the question of age. 
Accepting for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion the existing system and the principles 
on which it is based, there is much to be said in 
favour of this probationary instraction being 
imparted in Kngland. Under the present 
exceedingly strenuous and prolonged conditions 
of competition, there are objections to requiring 
selected candidates to proceed to India without 
a reasonable period for recuperation. Secandly, 
the provision of the best instruction in legal 
subjects and the accessibility of the English law . 
courts upon whose -procedure that of Indian 
courts is modelled, are considerations strongly in 
favour of England. If this conclusion is accepted, 
the suggested alternative 
of training colleges in India 
must be discarded. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that these 
arguments proceed on the hypothesis that the 
present age of arrival in India should be main- 
tained. This hypothesis is not accepted by the 
Government of Bombay, and the proposals 
which they have to make in the alternative will 
be explained at a later stage. 

51. As regards the course of instruction in 
legal subjects, that which 
was prescribed up to the 
year 1891 seems on the 
whole, excellently designed and needs only to ~ 
be revised in the direction of substituting some 
more modern works on general jurisprudence 
and an improved selection of Indian acts, 

62. Though this legal curriculum would cons 
stitute by far the most important element in the 
probationary course, instruction in a vernacular 
language, which might very properly be supple- 
mented by the study of a classical language and 
of Indian history and geography, should be 
included. The utility of political economy as a 
special Indian study is most doubtful. The 
economic conditions of India are special and 
peculiar, and few of the generalizations which 
are accepted as the basis of Western economics 
hold good in India without wide reserva- 
tions. Indeed, it has recently been observed by 
an eminent authority that a science of political 
economy applicable to India has still to be written. 
The accepted doctrines of Western economics, 
except perhaps in the particular domain of 
monetary and currency questions, are perhaps, 
as Sir Henry Maine has observed, more likely 
to conduce to confusion than to clearness of 
thought in the Indian official, A school of 
Indian economics has still to be created, and 
happily there are now hopes of establishing such 
an institution in Bombay. If it is found possible 
to devise a practical course of instruction in 
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-accounts, this might very usefully be substituted 


for political economy. With regard to Indian 
probationers, there is only 
one direction in which 
the probationary regulations 
require to be supplemented. It should, as at 
present, be provided that the vernacular studied 
by such probationers should be other than their 
mother-tongue. As Indians must be frequently 
appointed to serve outside the provinces of their 
birth and us in several provinces two or more 
vernaculars are Sonal spoken, there is no 
practical difficulty in suggesting suitable alter- 
natives. In other respects, differentiation in the 
case of Indians is not only unnecessary but 
objectionable in principle. 
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53. It is important that the curriculum 
should not be over-weighted. Competent ob- 
‘Servers detect in newly joined civilians symptoms 
of some lack of mental and physical resilience 
due to the efforts exacted by the continuation to 
the last moment of competitive conditions, For 
the same reason there is much to be said in 
favour of relaxing these conditions during the 
period of probation, and of substituting recurring 
qualifying tests, subject to adequate safeguards 
for the maintenance of a proper standard of 
intellectual efficiency, industry and character. 

54, Residence during this period of probation 
should be made compulsory 
at a residential university, 
and there are distinct 
advantages in specifying more particularly the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is 
important, in the first place, to secure the 
invaluable results of social intercourse and 
participation in the corporate life of the best 
type of collegiate institution, more particularly 
-for candidates who have come up either from 
non-residential universities or from tutorial 
establishments. ‘The necessity is less in the 
case of graduates of residential universities, but 
in order to ensure the greatest measure of 
friendly intercourse and communication between 
men who are to be members of the same service 
and to generate among them the best kind of 
corporate spirit, it is essential that they should 
be concentrated as far as possible in place of 
being isolated from their contemporaries on the 
threshold of their careers. It is the isolation 
necessarily entailed by a 
separate institution which 
constitutes the most serious 
objection to such a proposal. Residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge offers nearly all the 
advantages of bringing together as fellow- 
students young men who are destined later on 
to become colleagues in administration and it 
admits them at the same time to the wider 
corporate life of a great university. 

55, Probationers ought to be granted an 
alluwance sufficient to cover 
the reasonable expenses of 
residence at a university 
and the rate should be fixed at £200 per annum. 
A lower rate would result in the majority of 
men contracting debt before their arrival in 
India. The answer to those who object in 
principle to the grant of an allowance is that 
no sound system of open competition will pro- 
vide men ready-trained for their duties in India, 
This proposition need not be argued in detail. 
It is necessary that unless special Instruction 
be given in England (in which case, as it is, 
ew hypothest, given entirely in the interest of 
Government it would be unreasonable to require 
the probationers to pay for it), the Government 
would in the alternative have to maintain its 
servants at greater cost in India while qualifying 
for their duties. The. grant of an adequate 
allowance in England is therefore conducive both 
to economy and efficiency. 

56, The above discussion proceeds, as has 
been explained, on the assumption that the main 
features of the existing system remain undis- 
turbed, and the object has been to indicate, on that 
assumption, in what directions improvements are 
necessary and practicable. The Government of 
Bombay are, however, strongly of opinion that 
the preponderance of advantage is to be found 
in a reversion to a lower age-limit, and, in order 
to obtain all the advantages attaching to the 
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lower age, it is necessary to provide for the 
arrival of selected candidates in India with 
the least possible delay. This policy necessitates 
some modification of the detailed arrangeiments 
of the probationary course which, on the alterna- 
tive hypothesis regarding age limits, have been 
advocated above, These modifications, however, 
will consist almost entirely of adapting to Indian 
conditions the principles arrived at with regard 
to @ probation spent in England, and the mea- 
sures necessary to combine with the probationary 
course the training which the young civilian now 
separately undergoes as a preparation for his 
appointment to an independent charge, The 
term probation may, in fact, if the present pro- 
posals are accepted, be discarded, as it would 
obviously be unreasonable to expect successful 
candidates to proceed to India withouta definite 
guarantee of employment. This course of 
instruction may therefore be termed the training 
course. It should extend over a period of two 
years and it should combine, as far as practicable, 
the instruction advocated in the preceding para- 
graphs with the existing scheme of training 
which is dealt with in the next chapter. The 
combination of these two systems of instruction 
presents important advantages, ‘I'he study of 
subjects which must largely be learned from 
books will proceed part passu with practical 
initiation into the details of executive and judicial 
administration supplemented by immediate con- 
tact,with the people and the best opportunities 
of attaining to proficiency in the vernaculars. 
To the considerations last named the Govern- 
menti of Bombay attach the greatest importance, 
and they are averse on these grounds from the 
possible alternatives of 
a central college for the 
whole of India or an 
analogous arrangement for each Presidency or 
province. A period of two years spent wholly at 
such an institution would not admit of effective 
instruction in the work of practical administra- 
tion, of which even the elements are subject 
to the widest local variations. To divide this 
period would be equally objectionable. Firstly, 
because, for reasons already explained, twelve 
months would prove inadequate to secure and to 
test a proper degree of proficiency in the subjects 
appropriate to a probationary course properly so. 
called, and, secondly, because the loss of 
homogeneity and continuity in the course asa 
whole, which such an expedient would entail, 
would seriously impair its value. The best 
solution would be to amplify the present system 
of training in the manner above indicated. Two 
of the items contained in the course of probation 
recommended in this chapter could not, in most 
cases, be adequately provided for. ‘The first of 
these is attendance at courts of justice of every 
grade, and the second, the study of an Indian 
classical tongue, The former could be replaced 
‘to some extent by the magisterial and district 
courts; facilities for the latter would frequently 
be so difficult to abtain in mofussil stations that 
it would be inadvisable to make generally 
compulsory a study which, though of undeniable 
value, is rather a luxury than a necessity. As 
against the loss in this direction are to be 
set off the greatly improved facilities for the 
practical study of Indian systems of accounts, 
both private and public, and of the vernaculars, 
together with the direct initiation into adminis 
trative work and contact with.the people which, 
as has already been stated, this Government 
regards as of the greatest importance. 
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57. This proposed co-ordination of the courses 
of probation and training would make it neces- 
sary that the latter also should be subjected to 
some modification in detail and mainly in 
arrangement, The combined result would, in 
fact, amount to a development on broader lines 
of the system of departmental examinations, 
training in practical work and _ technical 
instruction in agriculture and survey which is at 
present in force. It must be recognized that these 
proposals are not free from practical difficulties. 
The arrangements for the necessary periodical 
examinations and the proper supervision of the 
progress made by the officers in training would 
require careful consideration; but these and 
similar questions are matters of detail to the 
solution of which no insuperable obstacle can be 
anticipated, The scheme thus outlined, besides 
being preferable on its merits, has the additional 
advantage, as compared with the costly expes 
dient of training colleges, of involving little or 
no increase in expenditure. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Systems oF PRopaTioN anD TRAINING. 
(6) Training. 

58. The views of the Government of Bombay 
as to the system of training which should be 
adopted in the event of the age-limits being, as 
they recommend, substantially reduced, have 
been explained in the preceding chapter. Tho 
following remarks on the existing system of 
training are, with the exception of certain special 
proposals in the case of judicial officers, made on 
the assumption that the status quo remains 
undisturbed. 

59, The rules for the training of Assistant 
Collectors after their arrival 
have been recently revised, 
and the Government. of 
Bombay are satisfied that they are framed on 
sound principles. They are, however, at present 
contemplating certain minor changes with 
respect to the Acts to be studied, and also the 
introduction of the system of reporting criminal: 
cases which they consider a valuable training, 
inasmuch as it will afford young officers an 
opportunity of gaining some practical experience: 
of the working of courts before they are called: 
on to decide cases. 

60. The Government of Bombay do not 
consider that there is any 
deterioration in the know- 
ledge of Indian languages: 
possessed by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The executive officers possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the languages, and they: 
do much of their daily office work in the 
vernacular, whilst the proceedings in all mofussil 
courts are in the vernacular. Of late years also 
a fair number of officers have successfully passed 
the optional High Proficiency Examination in 
the various vernaculars. The rules for the 
encouragement of Oriental languages have been 
lately revised so as to make the courses to read 
more practical and attractive. 
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61, The views of the Government of 
Bombay, on the training of 
(6467) membersof the Indian Civil 


Service selected for the 
Judicial department, have been recently com- 
maunicated to the Government of India. Briefly 
stated, they are that there is no need for any 
radical change in the system prevailing in this: 
Presidency. The Judicial department has, 
with rare exceptions, been filled by officers, 
recruited in the early years of their service and. 
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trained. as Assistant Judges for at least 2 yeara 
before being promoted to the posts of District 
Judges. All superior appointments are. at 
present reserved for such Assistants. On 
appointment an Assistant Judge is given the 
work of a Subordinate Judge, and is not 
invested with appellate powers until he has had 
sufficient practical experience of original work. 
The only further step which the Government of 
Bombay advocate for the improvement of the pro- 
ficiency in law of members of the Judicial depart- 
ment is the introduction of a system of granting 
study leave te Europe, especially for the benefit 
of officers who have finished the preliminary 
practical training already described, before they 
become District Judges, The course of study 
which they favour is that for a call to the bar, 
which they deem more suitable to officers who 
need theoretical and not practical instruction 
than a course of reading in a _barrister’s 
chambers, They do not consider any special 
course of study in Jaw in India necessary, more 
especially if, as has been intimated by the 
Government of India, the course of training in 
England is altered so as to include Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law, 

62. The possible alternatives to the present 
system are (1) recruitment 
by a separate competitive 
examination in law, and 
(2) nomination of barristers and pleaders, as is 
now-the practice in recruipment, for the Provincial 
Civil Service. The Government of Bombay, 
would strongly oppose any change which 
would have the immediate or ultimate result of 
handing over the Judicial department entirely 
to an exclusively Indian agency. They agree 
with the Commission of 1886 that ‘any 
reservation of the Judicial branch for a particular 
class of His Majesty’s subjects would lead 
to administrative difficulties’ In their opinion 
it ig essential to avoid any change which would 
do.anything to impair public confidence in the 
judiciary, and they consider that it is not 
possible for a purely Indian judiciary, however, 
able and impartial, to inspire that confidence in; 
the courts which is so important a factor in the 
administration. The appointment, in India, of 
barristers to the Judicial department would. 
further be open to the very grave objection that 
the attractiveness of the service by itself is not 
sufficiently great to secure tried men or even 
men who are likely to succeed at the bar. | ; 
_ 68, The alternative of recruitment of lawyers. 
by a separate legal examination does not: 
commend itself to this Government. They, 
attach great importance to the general education. 
and culture obtained by present methods, for; 
which a purely legal examination would offer no: 
guarantee, But the qualification most essential. 
toa judge in India is a thorough familiarity, 
with the language, customs, both religious and, 
social, and modes of thought of the people: 
amongst whom his work lies. This qualification,, 
they hold, is more likely to be obtained by the. 
present system of recruitment than by any. 
system which concentrates its aims too early, and. 
too exclusively, on the study of law. The: 
present system supplies material out of which. 
to make lawyers and judges of more than: 
ordinary competence, and, to turn that material. 
to the best account, they would welcome a, 
scheme by which: a. young man, after spending, 
the first years in the Hxecutive branch, moving. 
about among the villages of his charge, and so: 
getting to know the people and their language, 
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would return to England to study law. They 
hold strongly thatan Indian Civilian Judge, who 
has acquired his knowledge of the people at 
first hand, is better equipped to perform his main 
duty, which is to find correctly on disputed 
facts, than a legal student whose only qualifica- 
tion is a knowledge of the law. It must be 
remembered that an Executive officer, who is also 
a Magistrate, has had, before entering the Judicial 
department, considerable experience of criminal 
courts, and thus a sound training for his duties 
as a Sessions Judge which, in the opinion of this 
Government, are not less important than his 
duties as a Court of Civil Appeal. 

64, Executive experience is also of great 
assistance to a Judge when he comes to try suits 
against Government based on misuse or alleged 
misuse of executive authority. In such cases 
Judges who have no executive experience are 
especially prone to error, and their mistakes 
may cause serious inconvenience to Government, 

65. Apart from these considerations, this 
Government would deprecate any change which 
might have the effect of destroying the 
sympathy which now exists generally between 
the Judiciary and the Hxecutive. This 
sympathy is to a great extent due, they believe, 
to the fact that District Judges and Collectors 
are usually members of the same service. The 
Government of Bombay fear that the abolition 
of the Judicial branch of the Indian Civil 
Service would lead to,a deterioration of ‘the 
standard of administration. 

CHAPTER IX, 
Conprrions oF SeRvicx. 

66. In formulating proposals to regulate the 
strength of the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service the 
Government of Lord Elgin 
in 1898 enunciated the two propositions which 
are recited in the interrogatories drawn up by 
the Royal Commission as the basis of the con- 
ditions of employment in that service, It will 
be apparent upon examination that the practical 
expedients which were then adopted and which 
are still in force are deficient in one important 
respect. The decision having been taken to 
deduce the strength of the service on the basis 
of the number of appointments which might 
properly be classified as superior, it was 
necessary to carry out this classification on some- 
what arbitrary lines. Provision has been made 
that, subject to certain subsidiary conditions, 
officers of the service will ordinarily attain, after 
approximately eight years’ service, to a superior 
appointment, either substantively or with prac- 
tical permanency in an officiating capacity. The 
system is not designed to effect anything more than 
this, and it does nothing to secure the prospects 
of an officer after he has reached this stage. It 
does not secure to him sufficient salary and 
sufficiently responsible duties throughout the 
whole period of his service except on the assump- 
tion, which is obviously untenable, that a 
superior appointment of whatever grade 
adequately fulfils this requirement, This import- 
ant limitation must be clearly apprehended. It 
is apparent that if the objects thus broadly 
stated are to be fully attained, the system must 
be supplemented by suitable provision as to the 
number, grading and emoluments of the superior 
appointments, The creation, for instance, of a 
disproportionate number of superior appoint- 
ments of the lower grades may satisfy the 
immediate purposes of recruitment but will have 
aseriously detrimental effect on the general 
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conditions of service, In short, the system does 
not secure, and is not designed to secure, one of 
the principal objects at which it aims. 

67. Regarding the existing system from the 
more limited point of view of a system of recruit- 
ment, it may be said that it constitutes a great 
-advance on the haphazard methods, with all their 
attendant evils, which it replaced, and it has 
effected important improvements in procedure 
relative to cadre questions. The limits, whether 
of the length of service to be passed in inferior 
posts or of the rates of salary ou which the 
classification of posts as ‘training’ posts, 
‘inferior’ posts and ‘superior’ posts is based, 
cannot be regarded as permanently or system- 
atically settled. A reduction of the age of recruit- 
ment need not necessarily imply a proportionate 
extension of the period of service in training and 
inferior posts unless the reduction decided upon 
involves any great departure from present condi- 
tions. The greater adaptability secured by the 
reduction in age would counterbalance such dis- 
advantages as might be anticipated on the score 
of youth and inexperience. In addition to this, 
the increased cost of living leaves so slight a 
margin for adjustment that great difficulty would 
be found in prolonging the period of service in 
the lower paid posts. 

68. The arrangements contemplated by the 
system in regard to the 
preparation of junior civil- 
1ans for functions of a higher 
order by a noviciate in less responsible posts 
and for their promotion at the end of eight 
years to offices of adequate responsibility and 
emolument are sound in themselves and 
their success will be found to depend mainly on 
the extent to which these objects are attained 
in practice. From the tabular statements A, 
B and C appended to this Memorandum it will 
be found that in recent 
years officers on the Bombay 
establishment have, in many 
cases, failed to attain to superior posts after 
eight years of service and have remained on the 
pay originally intended for training posts for a. 
considerable time after their truining has been 
completed. On the other hand, a certain num- 
ber of officers of less than eight years’ service 
have, during the same period, held or officiated 
in superior posts. After making allowance on 
this account the results still fall short of the 
conditions contemplated by the system. This is 
mainly to be attributed to the fact that, in 
applying to the Bombay cadre the proportions 
arrived at for determining the relative number 
of superior and inferior posts, it was deemed 
necessary to resort to what may be termed an 
actuarial fiction and to include among the 
superior posts five inferior posts on Rs. 900 per 
mensem and. five others which in normal circam- 
stances are also inferior. This course was adopt- 
ed on the ground that the standard proportion 
of inferior posts did not provide a supply of 
officers holding .such posts adequate to the 
requirements of the Bombay administration. 
The special requirements of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency in this direction are due partly to the 
practice of the local Government of providing 
for the training of a certain number of Assistant 
Collectors in judicial posts as a preparation for 
higher judicial office, and partly to certain 
peculiarities of the Bombay Land Revenue 
system which requires a larger number of 
Assistant Collectors than is necessary under 
other systems. These administrative exigencies 
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were met in the manner explained, and the 
normal operation of the cadre and recruitment 
system was necessarily obstructed to the detri- 
ment of the prospects of the junior members of 
the service. Steps have been taken in the 
direction of applying a remedy by the proposal 
to create five new superior appointments on 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem restoring the five appoint- 
ments on Rs. 900 to their proper place in the 
inferior class. Of the remaining five inferior 
‘appointments, one has been abolished, one is to 
be replaced by a newly created District and 
Sessions Judgeship but the remaining three are 
still counted as superior. 

69, This arrangement, the effect of which 
upon the prospects of junior officers was probably 
not clearly realized at the time, was adopted 
in order to meet administrative requirements 
and the objects immediately contemplated were 
secured. It is, however, impossible for this 
Government to regard without concern any 
serious disabilities in the position of their officers 
in respect either of the prospects to which they 
may legitimately consider themselves entitled 
or of any differential advantages enjoyed by 
members of the Indian Civil Service under other 
Governments and administrations, It is intend- 
ed that such questions should come under 
consideration at the quinquennial examination 
of the cadre which has recently been prescribed. 
This expedient has not been sufficiently long. in 
operation to enable any opinion to be formed as 


to its efficacy bunt, subject to the proviso that 


emergent or extraordinary cases should be 
considered as the necessity arisés, it appears to 
promise satisfactory results, 

70. The adequacy of the number of superior 
posts in the cadre has to be 
considered in relation “to 
(2) the connection between 
the superior and inferior appointments prescribed 
by the present system of recruitment and (4) the 
‘volume and importance of the work of Govern- 
ment. ‘The first of these questions has already 
been discussed. With regard to the second, it 
may be observed that the number of superior 
posts in which European qualifications are held 
to be necessary are, in all departments of 
Government, rigorously reduced to the lowest 
minimum whichcan be regarded as safe in respect 
of general security and a proper standard of 
morale and efficiency throughout the administra- 
tion. This strict limitation necessarily involves 
difficulties, which are inherent in the nature 
of our Government in India. The remedies to 
be applied can only be determined by considering 
the merits of each particular case as it arises, 

71. The existing system of promotion up to 
the grade of First Assist- 
ants has been found to work 
well. Promotions to Col 
lectorships and District Judgeships are largely 
determined by seniority, subject, however, to 
the condition of personal fitness. To other higher 
posts they are made by selection. It would be 
in the interest both of the administration and of 
the service if it were possible to retire officers 
unfit to rise above the grade of Assistant Col- 
lector or Assistant Judge on reduced pensions. 
‘This point will be reverted to in dealing with 
the question of pensions, 

72. The Executive and Judicial branches of 
the Indian Civil Service 
comprise the following 
classes of officers :— 
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Executive. Tuadisial. 
Collectors and District District and Sessions 
Magistrates. Judges. 
Assistant Collectors Assistant and Sessions 
and Sub-divisional Judges, 
_ Magistrates. 


So far as civil justice is concerned, the 
separation of powers is as complete as the cir= 
cumstances of the country permit. The only 
civil powers exercised by a Collector are ‘his 
revisional powers in possessory suits under the 
Mémlatdars’ Courts Act (Bombay Act IL of 
1908). This Act empowers a Mémlatdér to 
restore possession of agricultural land, premises, 
crops, etc., to any person dispossessed otherwise 
than by due course of law, or entitled to possese 
sion by reason of the termination of any tenancy, 
or to protect, by injunction, a person disturbed 
in his possession. Suits must be filed within 
six months of the date of the cause of action; ~ 
and, as no questions of title are involved, the 
aggrieved party can have recourse to asuit in 
the regular civil courts, Assistant Collectors have 
no powers under this Act, The special powers 
conferred on revenue officers for the purpose of 
assessing land revenue, fixing fair rents and. 
disposing of miscellaneous business connected 
with rent or land revenue are not really of a 
judicial nature, but are employed in the former 
case fo exercise and safeguard the rights of the 
Statein respect of the land, and, in the latter, to 
determine complex economic problems on which 
the ordinary courts are unfitted to adjudicate. 

73. In the department of criminal justice, 
the superior criminal courts (the High Court, 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the Courts 
of Session) are presided over by judicial officers 
who have no executive authority. But the 
District Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magistrates 
and Subordinate Magistrates are also executive 
officers. Tho District Magistrate, who is the 
head of the police and has executive control over 
their investigation of crime, is also empowered 
to exercise— 

(1) magisterial powers in criminal cases, 
(2) special powers for the prevention of 
offences under Part IV, Chapters 
VIIT to XII of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, 
(8) appellate powers in the case of Magis- 
trates of the second and third 
classes, , 
(4) general supervision and control over all 
Magistrates subordinate to him. 
Subordinate Magistrates (with the exception of 
the Indian Civil Service officers in training who 
exercise 3rd class magisterial powers before they 
are given @ revenue charge) of all classes are 
also in most cases revenue officers and, although 
they have no extra-judicial authority over the 
district police, discharge, in. addition to their 
judicial functions, a variety of miscellaneous 
executive duties. They may exercise super- 
vision over the work of Mé&mlatddérs and their 
establishments of village officers, over local 
boards, municipalities and sanitary committees, 
and deal with such matters as the following :-— 
(a) Collection of land, irrigation and mis- 
cellaneous revenue. 
(2) Assessment of income-tax, 
(c) Work of sub-treasuries, 
(d@) Inspection of crops. 
(e) Maintenance of the record-of-rights, 
(f/f) Disposal of waste lands. 
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(g) Regulation of grazing in- Government 
ands 
(A) Grant of assistance to superior holders 
to recover rent. 
(s) Grant of tagdvs. 
No change is desirable. 
74, The remaining information desired by 
the Royal Commission regarding conditions of 
service will be found in the annexures to this 


chapter. 
CHAPTER X, 
ConpitTions or Sarary. 

75. From the general purpoit of the inter- 
rogatories drawn up by the Royal Commission 
relative to salary acd other matters more 
particularly affecting the ‘personal interests of 
mewhers of the Indian Civil Service, this Gov- 
ernment infers that they are primarily intended 
to be addressed to individual members of the 
service and to elicit expressions of opinion on 
existing conditions and on the various propesals 
which are submitted to discussion, as well as 
to invite alternative proposals, Such opinions 
should represent the interests concerned, and 
it is therefore presumed that it will be deemed 
the most satisfactory course to ascertain them by 
means of the direct evidence of individual 
officers. There are strong objections to any 
Government committing itself to expressions of 
opinion in bypothetical cases or to generalizations 
on subjects which have constantly to be dealt 
with in a particular application. Such gereéral 
pronouncements, except so far as they may be 
necessary to explain an accepted rule of policy, 
must ke limited by so many reservations that 
their utility is at best doubtful. They are also 
apt to encourage expectations which unforeseen 
circumstances may render it impracticable to 
fulfil; and they tend to impose restrictions on 
the freedom of discretion which every Govern- 
ment must reserve to itself in matters which 
affect its responsibility. 

76. The Government of Bombay consider that 
particular proposals of an administrative nature 
can be more conveniently initiated or considered 
by them in the ordinary course of their adminis- 
tration and with special reference to the merits 
of individual cases. There are, however, somo 
points both of general interest and of detail in 
which it may be of advantage that the views of 
this Government should be recorded at this 
stage. 

77. Itis unfortunately the case that there are 
not wanting symptoms of 
dissatisfaction, especially 
among the junior members 
of the service, both in this Presidency and, as it 
is believed, elsewhere, with regard to their 

sition and prospects. The causes are in some 
instances local and capable of remedy by improve- 
ments and adjustments in the cadre. But others 
of a general nature are also adduced. The chief 
of these is the marked increase of late years in 
the cost of living, a hardship which affects all 
classes in receipt of fixed salaries, and, con- 
currently with this, the fact that, while the 
emoluments of several important branches or the 
public service have recently been considerably 
enhanced, there has been no proportionate 
improvement in those of the Indian Civil Service, 
and, in the case of the majority of the posts 
held by that service, no improvement at all. 
Such dissatisfaction is believed to be felt mainly 
among the junior members of the service, the 
conditions of which in its early years are at least 
no better than those of certain other services 
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whose conditions have of recent years undergone 
improvement, Whether such dissatisfaction 
exists, whether it is justifiable, whether, if so, 
it is producing or is iikely to produce seriously 
detrimental effects on the efficiency of the 
service and, in that case, in what direction a 
remedy should be sought, are questions of very 
grave importance which this Government, if 
sufficient primd facte grounds can be definitely 
established, would be glad to see carefully and 
completely investigated. 

78, The existing system of acting allowances 
and officiating grade pro- 
motions works well on the 
whole and is not productive 
of inconvenience to the administration. In most 
cases, it is believed, the arrangement is also to 
the satisfaction of the officers concerned. Atten- 
tion has, however, been drawn to what is, 
perhaps, the most typical and impcrtant case of 
acting promotion involving increased responsi- 
bility, that of an Assistant Collector acting as a 
Collector, and the corresponding case in the 
Judicial branch, It is contended that an acting 
officer incurs expenditure little, if anything, less, 
than the substantive incumbent and that his 
work and responsibilities are the same; that the 
pay of a Junior Collector and ofa Third Grade 

udge (Rs. 1,800) is certainly not in excess 
of the social and official position of these 
officers ; that the lower rates of acting pay are 
inadequate ; and that in such a case the acting 
officer should be allowed the full substantive pay 
of the appointment. The principle would apply 
only in cases where there is a decided and 
material increase in responsibility, as in that of 
an Assistant Collector acting as Collector or a 
Collector acting as Commissioner, but not to 
officers acting in a higher grade of their own 
class of appointment. This Government con- 
siders that there is much justice in these conten- 
tions and would view with satisfaction the 
recognition of the principle contended for. 

79, As regards a time-scale of pay, this Gov- 
ernment, though not pre- 
pared to express definite 
approval without more 
mature deliberation, considers that it offers 
distinct advantages in some respects. It would 
do something to solve difficulties relating to 
cadre and promotion as they affect junior 
officers (vide paragraph 77). In its application 
to senior officers it is open to very serious. 
objections. A time-scale terminating at a point 
short of the period when an official would ordina- 
rily attain to a post of the rank of Collector or 
District Judge might, if satisfactory solutions. 
can be offered of the difficulties in regard to the 
classification of appointments for the purposes of 
recruitment, be favourably considered. Similar 
arrangements have recently been introduced into 
the Public Works and Forest Departments but 
have not been sufficiently long in operation to 
support inferences ag to the probable success of 
their application to a case of greater difficulty 
and complexity. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Conpitions oF LEAVE. 

80. For the reasons stated in the preceding 
chapter, the Government of Bombay are not pre- 
pared to discuss in detail the various questions. 
arising out of the existing leave regulations of 
the Indian Civil Service. Apart from these 
general grounds, they are at present engaged in 
considering a reference which has been. made to 
them by the Government of India relative to. 
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certain recommendations in regard to the con- 
ditions of leave suggested by the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission.. They have consulted selected 
officers, the replies of some of whom are still 
awaited, and the whole question is being exhaust- 
ively investigated, Pending the completion of 
this investigation, it would be premature to 
formulate any definite conclusions or proposals 
in the direction of reform. It may, however, 
be stated in general terms that, though the rules 
are on the whole recognized to be adequate and 
even liberal, there are some points, rather of 
detail than of principle, to which exception is 
taken by the officers concerned ; that a consider- 
“able degree of inconvenience has been caused to 
the administration by the unavoidable necessity 
of frequent transfers, though a distinct improve- 
ment has been effected in this direction in recent 
years; and that there is a general consensus of 
opinion as to the desirability of making the 
_ rules more simple and elastic so as to reconcile 
‘ more completely than is the case at present the 
' interests of the administration and of individual 
officers. 

81, Whatever measures are ultimately adopt- 
' ed, the Government of Bombay do not consider 
that they should be in the direction of restricting 
_ the amount of leave now taken, either by re- 
' ducing leave allowances or by imposing’ more 
— onerous conditions. So far as is compatible 
_ with other essential claims of the public service, 
it is greatly in the interest of efficiency that 
- officers should be encouraged to avail themselves 
' of all reasonable means of maintaining their 
health and energy, and neither the existing 
' facilities nor the extent to which they are 
- resorted to are in excess of what may be regarded 
‘ ag reasonable in view of the arduous conditions 
in which the great majority of civilian officials 
. have to work. Any marked diminution of ‘the 
amount of leave taken would not only react 
unfavourably in this respect, but wonld also 
occasion grave difficulties in regard to the leave 
reserve and the prospects of junior officers which, 
as has been remarked above, have already been 
the object of serious concern on the part of this 
' Government. 
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82. The information desired by the Commis- 
sion in regard to the amount of leave taken by 
officers of the Indian Civil Service is furnished 
in the annexures to this chapter. ‘hey include 
a précis of the various discussions which have 
taken place regarding the leave regulations 
which may also prove of interet and utility. 


CHAPTER XII, 
Conpitions or Panston. 

83, The questions dealing with the Pension 
Regulations of the Indian Civil’ Service cannot 
be adequately discussed, in many instances, 
without elaborate actuarial calculations and 
access to information and statistics which are 
not available. In cases where actuarial investi- 
gation could be dispensed with, systematic 
enquiry in other directions would be necessary 
and such systematic enquiry has not been made. 
On the existing data, therefore, the Government - 
of Bombay are not prepared to express an 


» opinion, 


84. They have considered the question of a 
system of reduced pensions 
for officers who have not 
proved fit for promotion to 
the more important and responsible superior 
posts, and their view is that their hands would 
be-greatly strengthened in the matter of pro- 
motions and retirements, if such a system existed. 
They consider that, in the case of officers held 
unfit for promotion and Py retired, the 
reduced pensions might be on the same scale as 
that referred to in Article 564 of the Civil 
Service Regulations for officers incapacitated for 
further service on account of illness, but pro- 
vision might also be made for family pensions or 
at least for the repayment with interest of the 
amount of their subscriptions to the Indian Civil 
Service Family Pension Fund. 

; 85. On other points the Government of 
Bombay would prefer to reserve opinion until 
they have before them, at a later stage, the 
definite recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, 
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ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER IX. 


Conpitions oF SERVICE, 


ANNEXURE No, I 


STATEMENTS REGARDING THE SALARIES DRAWN BY JUNIOR Members or THe Inpran Crvin Serviog, 


Statewvmnt A. 


Showing Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Re. 1,000 per mensem 


during each quarter of the last five years 1908-1912. 


rm) Officers of oner etght years’ service not drawing more than Rs, 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1908. 
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October, 
Salary. Name of officer. 
Rs. . 
1895, 
900 | J. Ghosal 
1897, 
900 | A, K, Kama 
900 | C. S. F. Crofton 
1898. 
900 | A. D. Brown 
900 | W. O. Aleock 
KR. G. Turner 
1899. 
966 | A.C. Wild* 
766 | W. F. Hudson* 


—— 
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Salary, 
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900 


900 
900 


900 
766 
900 


966 
966 
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October, 
Salary. Name of officer, 
Rs. 
1897. 
900 | A. K. Kama 
900 | W.T. W. Baker 
766 : 
1898. 
766 | W. O. Alcock 
916 
1900, 
766 id. P. Brander 
767; | V. M. Ferrers 


766 
766 


Jote,—Oilicers marked with an asterisk officiated in superior appointments but their emoluments were less than Rs, 1 





E. H. Waterfield 
C. G. Henderson 
Balak Ram 


———e 
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January, | April. July. 
Name of officer, Salary. Nawe of officer, Salary. Name of officer, 
Rs, ° Ks. 
1895, 1595, 
J. Ghosal 909 | H. L. Painter 
H. L. Painter 900 
1896. 1895. 
C. V. Vernon v.| 900 | CG. V. Vernon 900 
1897. 1897, 1897, 
A. K. Kama 900 | A.K. Kama...) 900 | A. K. Kama 
C.S. FP, Crofton ...| 900 |C. S. F. Crofton ... 
1898. 1898. 1898 
A. D. Brown «., 900 | A.D. Brown | 900} A. D. Brown 
E. G, Turner ..-, 766 | HE, G. Turner «| 766.8. G. Turner 
E.G. L. Laird 766 
MacGregor. 
— 1899. » 1899. 1899. 
A. C. Wild | 766 1A, C. Wild* 966 4A. C. Wild* aoe 
§, J. Murphy ., 766 | C. S. Campbell* 916 |G. C. Dutt eee 
C.S. Campbell* ..., 916 | C. C. Dutt 500 
R, BH. A. Elliott 766 | R. BE. A. Elliott 766 
W. &. Hudson* 966 | W. F. Hudson* 966 
10 12 q 
: (74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem «antiig each quarter of 1909. 
January. April, July. 
Name of officer, Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. 
Rs. Rs. 
1894, 1894. 
“HB. L. Sale oe. «| 900 | EH. L. Sale ee} 900 
on 1895. 1898. 
- J. Ghosal 900 | J. Ghosal 900 
H. L. Painter 900 
. 1896, 1898. 
C. VY. Vernon ee] 900] C0. V. Vernon 900 
1897. 1897. 1897, 
A. K. Kama «| 900 | W. T. W. Baker ...) 900 | A. K. Kama 
“W.T. W. Baker ...{ 900 ]C.S. F. Crofton ...; 900 |W. T. W. Baker ,.. 
-O.8.F. Crofton ...) 900 | C. A. Beyts «| 900 | A. E. L, Emanuel .., 
C. A, Beyts 900 
1898, 1898, 1898, 
WwW. O, Alcock ol 766 | W.O, Alcoek we.) 766 |W. 0. Alcock sii 
1893, 1899, 1899, 
A, C, Wild* 966 | C.S. Campbell* ...) 916 |C.S. Campbell* .., 
W. ¥. Hudson* 966 | W. F. Hudson* 966 
1900. 1900. 1900. 
J.P. Brander ..| 76610, P. Brander ..| 766 | J. P. Brander eee 
C,H. Blathwayt* ...) 916 | C. H. Blathwayt*...) 916 |B, H. Waterfield... 
V. M. Ferrers « §=6©766 ' V. M. Ferrers «| 766 |1C.G. Henderson ... 
#..H. Waterfield ...) 766 | E. H. Waterfield ,..| 766 | Balak Ram 
C. G. Henderson ...| 766 
15 14 9 


Falary. 





Rs. 


900 
900 


900 


766 
766 
766 
7€8 
766 





2000 per mensem, 


(74) Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more than Rs. 1,009 ner mensem during each quarter of 1910. 
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Statement A—(continued). 





























; 
January. April, | July, 
Name of officer, | Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. 
1896. Rs, Rs. 
G. Monteath 900 
1897, 1897. 
A, K, Kama ...| 900 | A.B. L. Emanuel ,| 900 | 
A. E. L, Emanuel ...! 900 
1898. 1898. | 1898. 
W. O. Aleock ees} 900 | W. O. Alcock | 900 | W.O. Aleock 
EK. G. L. Laird) 900 BE. G. L. Laird) 900,58 G. LL. Laird 
MacGregor, MacGregor. MacGregor, 
1899, 1899, 1899. 
O. Rothfeld ..., 900 | O, Rothfeld 960 | O. Rothfeld 
R. E. A. Elliott ...) 900 |S. J. Murphy 900 | kk. E. A. Elliott 
R. E. A. Elliott...) 900 
1900, 1900. 1900. 
J. P. Brander ..| 766 | J. P. Brander w.| 766 'J. P. Brander eae 
V. M. Ferrers ws! 900 | V.M. Ferrers .| 900 | V. M. Ferrers 
C. G. Henderson 766 | C. G. Henderson ,,.) 766 | C. Gi. Henderson ... 
Balak Kam 766 | Balak Ram w.| 766) Balak Ram a. 
1901. 1901, 1901. 
A, W. Varley 700 | A. W. Varley 700; A.W Varley, 
H. B. Clayton we; 767 | K. W. Barlee 766 | K. W. Barlee 
K. W. Barlee wl 766 ' J. R. Martin® ..| 966 }3.R Martint ,,, 
J. R, Martin .. 900 |E.L Moysey ...| 766) EL. Moysey 
E. L. Moysey | 700) KF. W. Allison  ...) 900) F, Wy Allison .., 
F. W, Adlison .«{ 900 | W. C. Tudor Owen.) 950 |W, CO. Tudor Owen. 
W. C, Tudor Owen...) 950 | 
8 ' 16 | 14 


(74) Officers of over eight years’ service nob drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1911, 








J 


| Salary. 


Rs. 


900 
900 


900 
900 


766 
900 
766 
768 


700 
766 
966 
766 
900 
950 








io 


January. 


October. 





Name of officer. 





1897, 

W. TT. W. Baker ..- 
1898. 

W. O. Alcock wa 
1899. 

A, GC. Wild... tei 

C. C. Dutt ... Te 
1900. 


V.M. Ferrers 
©. G. Henderson ... 
Balak Ram 


1901, 
K. W. Barlee vas 
E. L, Moysey 


W. C. Tudor Owen...) 1,000 








April. 
Salary, Name of officer. 
Rs. 1897. 
900 | W. T. W. Baker ... 
1898. 
900 | W. O. Alcock ia 
1899. 
900 | A. C. Wild 
600 | U. C. Dutt 
1900. 
900 | E. H. Waterfield ... 
900 | Balak Ram 
900 
1901. ° 
766 } W. C. Tudor Owen. 


766 


1902. 
P. B. Haigh - | 766 
R, E. Gibson ...| 1,000 
J. Monteath ...| 1,000 


18 


Note.— Officers marked with an asterisk officiated in superior appointments but their emoluments were less thau Rs, 1,000 per monsom. 


1902. 
P. B. Haigh 
J. Monteath 





9 


Salary. 


Rs, 
900 


900 


900 
500 


900 
900 


1,000 


766 


"| 1,000 








...{ 1,000 | J. Monteath 


duly. 
Name of officer. | Salary. 
Rs. 
1898. 
W. 0. Aleock ..} 900 
1899, 
C. C. Dutt 500 
1900. 
E. H. Waterfield ...; 900 
1901. 
W. C. Tudor Owen || 1,000 
1902. 
J. Monteath 
a) 


Namne of officer, 


1898. 
W.0. Alcock 


1899. 
C. C. Dutt 


1901. 
A. W. W. Mackie 
EK. L. Moysey 








W. C. Tudor Owen ... 


1902. 


6 


447 





October. 
Name of officer. | Salary. 
| Re, 
1897. 
W.T. W. Baker ...} +» 900 
1898. 
W. O. Alcock | 900 
E. G. L. Laird) 900 
MacGregor. 
1899. 
O. Rothfeld tae 900 
A. C, Wild aes 900 
C. C. Dutt «| 800 
1900, 
J. P. Brander . §«=—.786 
V. M. Ferrers 900 
C.G. Henderson ...| 766 
Balak Ram | 766 
1901, 
A. W. Varley 766 
K. W. Barlee weal 8 
F. W. Allison 900 
W. C. Tudor Owen ...| 1,000 
14 


Salary. 


eg 


Re 


900 


500 
768 
1,000 


1,000 


448 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA, 
Statement A—(concluded). 


(74) Officers of over etght years’ service not drawing more than Rs, 1,000 per mensem during each quarter of 1912, 
git y g 20U0 p S q 





April. July. 























Jaseary | | October 
soeade ere —_ 35 _ eee Th eee net. ott Ah ete 
‘ Name of officer, Salary. Name of officer. | Sulury. I. Satie of officcr, Salary. | Name of officer, | Salary. 
Rs. | | Rs, | Rs, ! Rs. 
1897. | | | | 
'W.T.W. Baker ...) 900 | : | : 
1898. | 1895, ! 1898. | | 1898. : 
W. 0. Alevek su, 900 W.0. Aleock 41! 900 | W. O. Alcock | 900 | W. 0. Aleoek 900 
1899. 1899. 1899. | 1899. 
C. C. Dutt | 500. C. C, Dutt | 500 'C. C. Dutt | 500 /C, C. Dutt w.  -500 
1900. | 1900. 1900. | 
G.A. Thomas ...| 900) G. A. Thomas... 900.| Balak Ram | 900 
Balak Ram «| 900 | Balak Ram . | 900 
1901. | 1901, 1901. 1901. 
AoW. W. Mackie...) 766 | J. Crerar wae | 766 PAW. Varley ...| 766 | A. W. Varley | 766 





F. W. Allison... 766. | A. W. Varley | 768 | HB, Clayton...) 900 |A. W.W. Mackie ...| 900 


' 


W. C. Tudor Owen.../1,000 | A. W. W. Mackie... | 900 |) A.W. W. Mackie..., 900 | F. W. Allison se; 900 
| F.W. Allison ...| 766! F. W. Allison...’ 900 


1902. | | 1902. 
Je Monteath 1,000 | | J. T. Scotson w| 766 
: é | i 
1908. 1908. 1903. 1908. 





A.M. MacMillan ...) 766) A.M. MacMillan...} 766 | A.M. MacMillan...) 766 |C.W.A,Turner __...| 1,000 











A. Montgomerie ...| 766 | E. J. Bolus .| 766 | E J. Bolus* ..| 916 |A.M. MacMillan ...! 766 
J. E. Husbands ...{ 766 | A. Montgomerie ...| 766 | J. E. Husbands «| 766 | EJ. Bolus | 768: 
J.E. Husbands .../ 766 | H. L. Fox e| 866 'H. L, Fox so 766. 
| H. L. Fox | 766 
i a i 7 


Note.—Officers marked with an asterisk officiated in superior appointments but their emoluments were leas than Ra. 1,000 per mensem, 





APPENDICES, 449. 


Staremenr B, 


Showing officers of over two years’ standing and under eight years’ service drawing more than 
3. 1,000 a month during each quarter of the last five years 1908 —1912. 


(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 a month during each 
quarter in 1908. 
























































January. April. July. October. 
Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer, | Salary. Name of officer. Salary. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1900. 1900. 1900. 1900. : 
P. W. Monie «| 14,8004; P. W. Monie 1 (1,8 00+) P. W. Monie «e.1 1,800+4) P. W. Monie +L 8007 
W. W. Smart »-| 1,266 |W. W. Smart... 1,266 | W. W. Smart —_..,| 1,266 | W. W. Smart o04|1,266 
J. E. B. Hotson .../ 1,150 | J, E. B. Hotson .../1,250 | J. E. B. Hotson .../ 1,250 | J. E. B. Hotson +00(1,250 
G. A. Thomas ...(1,150+|G. A. Thomas ...!1,400+)G. A. Thomas —,/ 1,7504| G. A, Thomas w(t, 4004 
1901, 1901. 1901. 1901, 
Balak Ram .{1,2004| Balak Ram ...(1,200T) Balak Ram ...{1,500 | Balak Ram 2001 O00 
J. Crerar «| 1,200 | J. Crerar e-/ 1,200 | J, Crerar «| 1,200 |J. Crerar 41,200 
J, R. Martin . | 1,866* 
1902. 902. 1902. 
J. E.C. Jukes .../1,250 | J. H.C. Jukes .| 1,250 | J. E. C. Jukes «(1,250 
P. B. Haigh ies 1,050* P, B. Haigh +L, 050% 
J.C, Ker .| 1,050) J. C. Ker +L, 0504 
6 8 9 9 
(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ standing drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
during each quarter in 1909, 
January. April. | Sally, | October. eS 
Name of officer. | Salary. | Name of officer, Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Same of officer. Salary. : i 
Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs, | 
1901. 1901, 1901, 1901, so 
J. Crerar ee| 1,200 | J. Crerar ...| 1,200 | J. Crerar ../ 1,200 | J. Crerar ve| 1,200 
H. 8. Clayton _.../ 1,250 | H. B. Clayton .| 1,250 
1902, 1902. 1902. 1902. | 
J. E. C. Jukes «(1,250 | J. H.C. Jukes ...j1 8004/ J, HE. C. Jukes —.../ 1,8004) J. E. C. Jukes oo-| 1,8004 
J.C. Ker veel 1.0504) J. C. Ker ..{1,050 +] P. B. Haigh wee 1,216"! J.C, Ker «o-| 1,050F- 
: J. C. Ker oe-| 1,050F 
3 3 5 4 
l 








Note.--Officers marked thus t were serving under the Government of india, 
Officers marked thus * were appointed to officiate in superior appointments during short vacancies, 
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450 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


Statement B.——(coneld.) 


(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service in receipt of salary of over Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
during each quarter in 1910, 














































































































January. | April, July. October. 
Wo. : i 
Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. | Salary. Name of officer. ; Salary. Name of officer. Salary. 
Rs, | Rs, | Rs. Rs. 
1902. 1902. ; 1902. 1902. 
R. D. Bell ..| 1,250 | R. D. Bell | 1,250 | R. D. Bell ...| 1,250 | R. D. Bell wel 1,250 
J. E.C. Jukes ..-| 1,300¢| J. E. CG. Jukes...) 1,300, J. E. C. Jukes —...| 11,3004) J. E. C. Jukes ve) 1,800F 
P. B. Haigh ee| 1,150* J. C. Ker oo 1050+] J. C. Ker ...|1,116+| J. C. Ker | 1116+ 
J.C. Ker «| 1,0504 | 
B, W. Kissan ..| 1150+ 
1903. 1903, 1903, 
C. W. A. Turner ...| 1,366*| B. W. Kissan (with |1,100+, B. W. Kissan (with| 1,100+ 
L. A. 100). L. A. 100). 
A. M. MacMillan ...' 1,866 
B. W. Kissan (with' 1,100+ 
L, A. 100). 1904. 
M. Webb ...| 1,886* 
1907. 
R. B. Ewbank _...|1,866* 
5 | 6 6 4 
(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ seroice drawing more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
during each quarter in 7911, 
January, | April. July, October. 
fe tee sea. — ere 
Name of officer, Salary. Name of officer. Salary. | Name of officer. | Salary. Name of officer, | Salary. 
Rs. Rs, Rs, Rs. 
1903. 1903. 1908. 1908. 
B, W. Kissan ...( 11004) C. W. A. Turner ...11,856*, B. W. Kissan —...[ 1,100+/ A. M. MacMillan .,./ 1,366* 
B, W. Kissan ...| 11,2004 A. Montgomerie ...| 1,866* 
H. L. Fox .. | 1,866* B. W. Kissan_. ....| 1,482. 
1904. 1904. 1904, 
L. Graham ...(1,100 | L. Graham (1,200 | L. Graham ...| 1,200 
J. H. Garrett ..., 2,866") J. W. Smith -»| 1,266 | J. W. Smith ..-{ 1,500 
1908. 
G. Leathem wo 1,100T 
1 5 3 6 
(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service drawing more than Rs, 1,000 per mensem 
during each quarter in 1912. 
January. | April. | July. | October, 
Name of officer. | Salary. Name of officer. | Salary, Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary, 
| Rs, Rs, | Rs, Rs, 
1904. | 1904. 1904. 1904, 
L. Graham «1,200 | L, Graham _ «| 1,200 | L. Graham -..{ 1,200 | L. Graham wee {1,250 
J. W. Smith 1,500 | J. W. Smith «| 1,500 | J. W. Smith .«| 1,500 
1906. | 1906. 1906. 1906. 
G. Leathem oe 1,100¢/ G, Leathem »-|1,100+) S. H. Covernton ...| 1,866% J. A. Shillidy sos] 1,866% 
3 3 3 2 





H I 
SS SS pS Sy SSS Sh SSS 
Note,—Officers marked thus t were serving under the Government of India. 
Officers marked thus ® were appointed to officiate in superior appointments during short vacancies. 


APPENDICES. 451 
Statement C, 


Showing officers of over two but under etgh: years’ service who have not obtasned officiating charge of imfertor poste during 
each quarter of the last five years 1908 —1912. 


(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 
of inferior peels during each rae of 1908. 









































January, April. July. October. 
Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer, Salary, Name of officer. Salary. 
| 
coo jena tint eS —— ee ee on fee EE 
Rs. Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 
1904. 1904, 

W. Greer {| 500 |H. Abdul Ali... | 500] Nil. 

J. W. Smith eee} 800 , G. Wiles . + 500 
M Webb . | 500 
J. H. Garrett Ss 500 
W. Greer . . 900 
J. W. Smith «  §00 

1908. 1908. | 1906. 

§. H. Covernton ...| 500 |S. H. Covernton .. | 500/R. B. Milne | 500 

R. 8. Broomfield ...| 500 | R.S, Broomfield . 500 | 

R. B. Milne .. | 500 | R. B. Milne | 500 | 

L. V. M. Robertson.| 500 | L. V. M. Robertson ' 500 

R. T. F. Kirk | 600 |/R.T.F. Kirk .... 500 

1906, 1906. 
G. Leathem ss. |. 450. G. Leathem w.{ 500 
7 | 12 ee | 
(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 


of inferior Ports dagine each quarter of 1909. 





ee ee OS OO 


























‘i 
January. | ) April. July. | October, 
Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary. | Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary, 
— ateteeras | —————— 
Rs, Rs, Rs. Rs. 
1904, " 
M, Webb a] 500 
W. Greer ..| 500 
J. W. Smith vee} 5600 
13905. 1905. 
8. H. Covernton ...| 500 |S. H. Covernton ...{ 500 
R. S. Broomfield ...| 500 | R.S. Broomfield ...| 500. 
R. B. Milne .| 500 |R. B. Milne .. | 500 
L. V. M. Robertson: 500 | L. V. M. Robertson.} 500 
R. T. F. Kirk «| 500 | R. TF, Kirk eee] 900 
1906. 1906. 1906. -1906. 
G. Leathem . | 500 |G. Leathem »{ 600 | J. A. Shillidy _ se} 500 | A. Master . ane? 500 
O.H. B. Starte ...; 500 )O H.B. Starte ...] 500 /| A. Master «500 | L, J. Sedgwick «| 500 
J. Nissim e» | 500 | J. Nissim | 500 | L. J. Sedgwick .../ 500 
N. H. Hey | 900 |N. H. Hey «| 500 |R.M, Maxwell ...| 500 
J. A. Shillidy w-{ 500 | J. A. Shillidy vee | 500 
A. Master w-| 450 | A. Master «| 600 
L. J. Sedgwick ...| 500 | L.d. Sedgwick ...} 500 
R. M. Maxwell ...| 500 (R. M. Maxwell ...] 500 
16 13 4 2 














(74) 


Sratement C.—(contd.) 


posts pune © each peeerer of 1910. 


ROYAL COMMIssION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior 





January. 





April. 














Name of officer. Salary. Name of ofiicer. 

1905. Rs, 
R. 8. Broomfield ...| 500 
R. B, Milne | 500 | 
L. V. M. Robertson | 500 
R. T. F. Kirk «| 500 

1906. 1906. 
G. Leathem w| 500 | J. Nissim si 
J. Nissim 500 | N.H.Hey a. 
N, H. Hey ..( 500 | J. A.Shillidy  ...! 
J. A. Shilliay 500 | A. Master eee 
A. Master e.| 500 | L. J. Sedgwick .., 
L.J. Sedgwick ..., 500 | R. M. Maxwell ...: 
R. M. Maxwell ..., 500 

| 

1907. | 1907. 
D. G. Mackenzie 500 | D. G. Mackenzie ,..’ 
R, B. Ewbank | 500 |B. B. Ewbank...| 
C. B. Critchley ...; 500 | C. B. Critchley ...: 
J..A. Pope «{ 500 | J. A. Pope 
J. S. Collet w 600 | J.S. Collet 
GC. Shannon ....|._ 600 | G. C. Shannon 
G. 8. Hardy | 500 | G.S. Hardy 


























posts duri ing each paar of 1911, 








July. October, 
I 
| ee = =e . 
Salary. Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer, Salary. 
I 1 
Rs. | Rs. Rs, 
1906. 
500 | A, Master 500 | 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1907. 1907, 
500 | D. G. Mackenzie ..., 500 | C. B. Critchley eee} 500 
500°| C.\B. Critchley 500 | J. A. Pope e.| 500 
500)| J. A. Pope «| 500 | J. S. Collet e| 500 
500 | J. 8S. Collet «| 500 | G. C. Shannon «| 500 
500 | G.C. Shannon ...| 500 | G.S. Hardy «| 500 
500 |G. 8, Hardy +-| 500 
500 . ‘ 
An UL Uw 


Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge of inferior 








Jaly. 











January. 
Name of officer. Salary. 
1906. Rs. 
A. Master 500 
L. J. Sedgwick ...| 5600 
1907, 
D. G. Mackenzie ...| 500 
R. B. Ewtank ...}_ 500 
C. B. Critchley 500 
J, A, Pope 500 
J. 8, Collet a) 500 
G.C. Shannon ....|_- 500 
G. 8. Hardy w-| 500 
1968. 
A. BR. Dalal ei 500 
A, F.L. Brayne ..., 500 
A.E, W. Steward ...| 500 
W. P. Cowie vee} 300 
J. ¥F. B. Hartshorne.| 500 
H. Montgomery 500 
1 








April. 

Name of officer. Salary. 
Ks. 

1907. 
G. 8S. Hardy 500 

1908. 
A. R. Dalal «| 500 
A.F. L. Brayne ...| 500 
A. E. W. Steward .| 500 
W. P. Cowie | 500 
J. F,. B. Hartshorne, 500 
H. Montgomery ...| 500 

7 





October. 





Name of officer, 





Salary. 





Name of officer, 





Nil. 


Rs, 














Nu. 


StaTEMENT C.-~ 


APPENDICES, 


—(coneld.) 


- 4653 























(74) Officers of over two but under eight years’ service who have not obtained officiating charge 
of inferior posts during each quarter of 1912. 
January. April. July. October. 
Name of officer, Salary. Name of officer. Salary Name of officer. Salary. Name of officer. Salary. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Ra 
1908. 1908. 
A. F.L. Brayne ...| 3500/4. F.L Brayno ...) 500 Nil. : 
A, E. W. Steward . 500 A. E. W.Steward...| 500 
W. P. Cowie a 500, W. P. Cowie a! =§00 
J.F.B Hartshoene 500 J. F. B. Hartshorne.) 500 | 
H. Montgomery 500, H. Montgomery ...| 500 | 
1909. 1909. q 1909. on 
BE. H, P. Jolly ase 450| E. H. P. Jolly a. 500| BE. H. P. Jolly ...} 500 
N. J. Wadia 500) N J. Wadia <a 500) N. J. Wadia wf 600 
J. A. Madan 500| J. A. Madan sis 500) J. A. Madan 500 
H, Denning ».{ 600) H. Denning .{ 500) H. Denning 500 
D.a, 50 D.a. 50 | 
J, Abbott 500] J. Abbott . «= 800) J. Abbott 500 
DA. 50 
A. M. Green | 500) A. M. Green 500) A. M. Green 500 | 
6 11 11 








ANNEXURE No. II, 


STATEMENTS SHOWING THE CADRE AND STRENGTH OF TUB InDIAN Cryin SERVICE FOR THE 
Bompay PRestpency. 


(75) Corrections have been made in the lists where necessary as follows :-— 


AA, 


Srarewent showing the Capre and Srreneara of the Inpran Civ. Service for the Bompay 
Presipency as sanctioned on Ist July 1912, together with the number of posts listed as open to the 
Provincial Service in accordance with the terms of the Rules made under the provisions of section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1870, 33 Vic., cap. 8. 
































—_——. | Bombay. 
1 | 2 
(1) Number of “superior ” posts, 7. ¢., posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 1,000 a 84 
month in the Presidency or province. 
(2) Deduct for posts listed as open to Provincial Service ee a sae 6 
(3) Add for posts under the Government of India (a) see vee oon 8 
(4) Balance number of “ superior ”’ posts ia i: 86 
(6) Add 4 per cent. for temporary posts and for ‘deputation, “UN .B.—For such posts| - 3 
additions are made in the lowest grade of assistants. | 
(6) Total number of f superior * ” posts on which recruitment is based . 89 - 
(7) Add “ inferior ” " posts, @ e., posts above the lowest grade of assistants, but below 35 
the “ superior” posts, at 39 per.cent. of line (6). 
(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per cent. of line (6) ar : ies 354 
(9) Add training reserve at 15'5 of line (6) si ia | 134 
(10) Strength of service required at 194°5 per cent. of line (6) des | 173 
(11) Rate of recruitment at 4°17 per cent. of strength shown in line (10) a 72 





SN a 

(a) The figures under this line are fixed arbitrarily from time to time for purposes of tecruitment, and are not intended to 

limit o> guarantee the number of posts under the Government of India, which may at any time be. filled from a particular 
pr avince, : 
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Ab ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA, 


LIST B. 





BomBay (1ncLupinG Sinn). 





Superior posts in order of pay. 











Fee ye at erm ne eee 





























Number. Designation, Pay of each. Namber, Designation, | Pay of cacn. 
Rs. : Rs. 
2 | Members of Council ... §,9333 1 | Manager, Sind Enezm-| (Salary of grade plus 
8 | High Court Judges... 4,000 bered Estates sw/{ special allowance 
1 | Chief Secretary Sas 8,750 of Rs. 200, 
1 | Commissioner in Sind.. 8,750 1 | Superintendent of Land) } 
3 ; Commissioners se 8,500 Reeords ... tes Salary of grade plus 
1 | Secretary ... 8,125 1 | Registrar of Co-opera- special allowance 
1 {Commissioner of Cus- tive Societies sel] Of Rg, 160, 
toms, eo Opium, 5 | Assistant Collectors, 1st 
ete. : wes 3,000 grade wus tes . 990 (e) 
(a) 1 | Municipal ” Cont mis- 
sioner, Bombay ... 3,000 ~ on ee 
1 | Judicial Commissioner, Total...84 
Sind tos aes 3,000 
(8) 1 | Inspector-General of Deduct—€6 | For posts listed as open 
Police ... veo] 2.600 —100—3,000 to the Provincial 
1 | Additional Judicial Service. 
Commissioner sed 2,750 
(c) 8 | District and Sessions Add +8 {Fo posts under the 
Judges, Ist grade... 2.500 ees Governmant of 
1 | Secretary ... tee 2,5 0 India. 
6 ; District and Sessions Balance...86 
Judges, 2nd grade. 2,325 
18 | Senior Coliectors . 23325 nfertor posts, i. @., posts 
1 | Commissioner of Settle-)) Salary of grade plus Bis riaa the oe ate 
ment and ey a local allowance grade of assistants, 
Land Records. of Rs, 260, but below the “ supe- 
10 | District and Sessions, rior” posts in order’, 
Judges, 3rd grade, . 1,800 of pay. 
{d) 15 | Junior Collectors te 1,800 17 ‘| Assistant Collectors, 1st 
1 | Registrar, High Court... 1,700 grade. 900 
1 } Private Secretary Soe 1,500 18 » » 2nd grade 700 
3 | Deputy Commissioner, 1,200 pas 
Upper Sind Fron-| > Local allowance’ Rs, Total... 35 
tier a ses.) 800 rm : 
8 | Political appointments.. 2ee6et 
1 j Assistant Remembrancer| ; Reserve posts, ie, 7 
' of Legal Affairs ...| 1,250-—50—1,500 Assistant Collectors. 400—500 
2| Under Secretaries... 1,250 3 Reserve for temporary 
q posts and for depu- 
1 | Tdlukdéri Settlement f tations. 
Officer .., ae 1,100 354 Leave reserve. 
1 {| Assistant to Comniis- 1,100 134 Training reserve. 
sioner in Sind } bows allowance Rs. _— 
100, Total ..52 





— 

(a) The pay of this appointment is between Rs. 2,00) and Rs. 2,600 which can be raised to Rs. 8,00) per mensem after the appointment is 
held for three years with the appzoval of the Corporation. 

(b) The appointment is at present held by a member of the Polica Department. 

{c) Includes Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

@) Includes ioe of Salt Revenue, Collector of Bombay and Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Credit Secieties, but excludes Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, 

(e) It has recently been proposed to raise the pay of these five appointments to Rs. 1,200, 








Statement showing the number of Indian Civil Servants in Bombay employed under the Government of 
India in each quarter during the last 5 five years (from 1908 to 1912). 




































































1908. 1909, 1910, | 3911, 1912, 
‘ On oy On" n On On 
On duty. leave, |JOtal.| On duty, leave, |rotal.| On duty, leave. Tots .| On daty. leave. pa On duty. leave. Total, 
| : 
January ves we} 17 (18 +4) 2 19 | 14 (4242) 3 17 | 18 (10-48) | 2 | 15 | 15 (3842) 2 |) 17) 18 (141) $ pe) 
April ‘ees see} 17 (1844) 2 19 | 16 (13 +3} 1 17 | 14 (10+4) ; al 15 | 13 (11+2) 4 17} 11 041) 1 12 
! 
July ane «| 15 ( 8+6 4 ig | 13 (1142) 2 15 | 14 (1143) : 1 16 | 18 (11+2) 8 16 | 10 (9+1) 3 13 
| 
October ane aul 14 ( 945) 4 18 | 13 (1043) 8 16 | 13 ( 944) | 2 16 | 14 (11498) 8 17 | 11 @0#1) 1 13 
ao aa ACORN KIMMIE) pn | | eS Sf a oes | 
Total ...! 63 w 75 | 56 9 65 | 54 oe |e, 60 | 55 12 67 | 44 8 62 
Note.—The figures within brackets indicate the number of superior and inferior appointments, 
mth Ve ail ‘i a eed on duty on leave total, 
r uar ‘ 
Average per yea =: Total for all quarters under each head , 272 on 319. 18°6 on duty, 235 on leave, 16°98 total. 








20 
Average per year ofsuperior) __216 superior + 56 inferior i naan 
and inferior appointments {™ 20 > 7: @, 10°8 superior and 2'8 inferior, 


APPENDICES. 


ANNEXURE No. III. 


Containing information regarding the superior 
posts. 


To supply eight superior posts shown in list B* 
(77) as held under the Gov- 
® Vide Annexure II ernment of India the 


in accordance with the accepted principles is 
15°56 as shown below :— 





(1) Superior posts wae sce 0 
(2) Add inferior posts at 89 por cent. 

of line (1) ee .. 812 
(8) Add leave reserve at 40 per cent. 

of line (1) igs ive 
(4) Add training reserve at 15°5 per 

cent. of line (1) w. we 124 

Total 15:56 


while the statement appended shows that on an 
average of five years the number of officers serv- 
ing under the Government of India was as 
follows :— 

Superior officers (men over 8 years’ 


service) .. ee ase 
Inferior officers (between 8—8 years’ 

standing)... se we «(62S 
Officers on leave wee vee 235 
Officers under training ... stipe coe 


Total ... 15°95 
Tt will be seen that there is not much differ: 
ence in the total number though the average 
number of superior officers exceeds the accepted 
number (8) by nearly three. 


ANNEXURE No, IV. 


Containing information relative to superior mosts 
allowed for temporary appointments and 
deputations, 


The subjoined table shows the total number 
of deputations in each quar- 
































78) ! 
‘ ter of the past five years, 
Year. January.) April. | July. |October.} Total, 
1908 oes 2 4 4 10 
1909 as 5 5 5 4 19 
1910 5 5 6 6 22 
1911 tas 6 7 8 8 29 
1912 10 7 7 6 30 
Total .. 26 26 30 28 110 
Aunual average ge sz 6:5 


In list B of superior appointments printed in 
Annexure II the total number of deputations is 
stated to be three. Allowance for one more 
temporary appointment (wz., Special Officer for 
Building Sites) is made in computing the inferior 
charges mentioned in Annexure VI. Deducting 
these four appointments the net excess in depu- 
tations comes to 15. This excess is partly due 
to the continuous appointment of a member of 
the service to hold the post of Chairman, 
Bombay Improvement Trust, and partly to the 
deputation of officers under the Political Depart- 
ment in excess of the sanctiond number, viz., 3. 


total strength required . 
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With reference to the latter class of appoint- 
ments, the Government of India have directed 
that the appointments in excess of three under 
the Political Department should be provided 
either from the reserve for temporary appoint- © 
ments and deputations or from the Bombay 
Political Service. 


ANNEXURE No. V. 


Containing information regarding the arrange 
ment for filling temporary superior poste. 


In paragraph 28, Chapter V of the Memorane 
(79) dum prepared in the Home 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India with respect to the Indian Civil 
Service it is stated that the lowest grade in the. 
cadre. of the service is kept, first, for officers 
under two years’ service who should be regarded * 
as under training; secondly, for a reserve - 
against leave vacancies; and thirdly, to cover 
vacancies caused by the absence of officers in 
temporary posts and on deputation. Vacancies- 
of this last-named character are constantly 
recurring in the ordinary course of administrae 
tion, as when a census is held, or a colonization 
scheme is on foot, or arrears have accumulated 
and have to be cleared off, or a special enquiry 
is in progress, or the loan of an officer is made 
to a Ruling Chief, and so on, and some provision 
to-fill them is therefore necessary. Presumably 
it is to, the system of filling these vacancies that 
reference is made in this question, The 
arrangement according to which the vacancies 
are filled seems to work satisfactorily. 


ANNEXURE No. VI. 
Containing information relative to inferior posts. 
For the proper 
(80) 


administration of this 
(Bombay) Presidency the 
following 51 charges, at 
present classed as inferior, are required to be 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service :— 
37 Sub-divisional officers (Assistant 
Collectors). 
7 Assistant Judges or Joint Judges. 
*2 Superintendents of Land Records and 
Registration. 
1 Special Officer, Salsette Building Sites, 
1 Personal Assistant to Collector, 
3 Inferior appointments under 
Government of India, 


the | 


51 


The number of inferior appointments cal- 
culated at 39 per cent. of the number of superior. 
posts (89) shown in list AA printed in Annexure 
II is35. Besides these, five Assistant Collectors 
on Rs. 1,200 will be available to hold five of the 
51 charges if the proposals made by this Governe 
ment for the creation of a new grade of 
Assistant Collectors are sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. There will be thus a defi- 
ciency of 11 officers required to fillthe remaining _ 
eleven charges. Proposals have been made to ~ 
the Government of india for the creation of 
two superior posts on Rs, 1,200 for Assistant 
Judgeships and an additional inferior post (an 
Agsistantship on Rs. 900), If these proposals 
are sanctioned the deficiency will be reduced 
to 8. 

* There are four sach appointments. One is provided for 


in superior appointments and one it has been decided to reserve 
for a member of the Provincial Civil Service. 
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ANNEXURE No. VII. 


The follcwing statement shows the number of 

(81) officers under training 

during the first two 

years of their service in each quarter of the last 
five years :— 
































Year. ie April.| July. rong pu 
1908 a wf 15 15 15 15 15 
1909 tee oof 13 13 13 13 18 
1910 a | 12] 12 | a2 | 12 } 12 
1911 tee vf JLo} ao] a | Wj u 
1912 coo} LL 12 ll TL | 1125 
Annual average .., ace tee ieee pee 12°45 








Seen 
The number of officers under training allowed 
under the recruitment scheme, #, ¢., 15°5 per cent. 
of superior appointments, comes to 13°8, 





ANNEXURE No. VIII. 


The subjoined table shows the number. of 

(62) officers holding superior 

and inferior posts and 

of officers under training who were on leaye on 
Ist July of each of the past five years :— 


























Officers of | Officers from |Officers of 1st 
Year Ist July. over eight | 3 to 8 years’jand 2nd ycar 
years’ service,} service. of service. 
1908. a: 29 : ae eer 
1909), on 29 7 too 
1910. on 24 6 seates 
1911 ove 31 6 setsee 
WOIZ awe 30 7 settee 
; Total 148 33 eoeees 
. Average ... 28-4 66 Cae 
The number accord- oa | 596 << eee 


ing to the accepted 
standard. 





It will be seen that the difference is too small 
to require any alteration. 


‘ 





ANNEXURE No, IX, 


Statement A compares for each of the past 
63; 20 years the number of 
, actual decrements with 
that due on the accepted decremental rate... The 
total number of devrements during the past 
* 20 years was less than the number due by about 
eight, Statement B shows that the average 
. decremental rate for this Presidency for the past 
20 years comes to 3°78 which is less than the 
accepted rate for the whole of India by ouly +89 
per cent. It is to be noted that there has been 
a marked fall in the number of actual decre- 
ments since 1903, except in 1909, in which there 
was an extraordinary number of retirements, 
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So far as can be seen, the fall in decrements is 
likely to continue for at least five ur six years. 





Statement A, 


List of decrements in each quarter of the 
past 20 years. 




















No. of : 

Year, | dary, (April. July, | Octo frotat, Re ecee ments i 

per cent, é 

1 3/3 1 7| 1513 6 | 

1 4) 1 6{ 1620 6 
ase 2 2 4] 1655 6 
4 2} 2 3} IL] 1855 6 
7 4; 41 1] 16] 1439°0 6 
1 ny 3 3 7 | 1465 8 
1 1) 1475 6 
I 3) 2 8 9| 1543 6 
2 2 1 1 6| 1553 8 
8 1 2 2 g| 1578 6 
" 1 8 4{ 158°8 7 
2/2 2 6| 636 7 
7 a 4] 165° 7 
1 2 1 4| 1678 7 
1 1 2 171'8 7 
3 *¢ 9| 1755 7 
3 4]. 3] 10] 1768 7 
a SB] ue 5| 1748 7 
2 L 3| 1765 7 
4 1 1 1 7} 1770 7 
33 | a4] g3{ 22{ 12a] 1615] 439 














Statement B. 





Showing average decremental rate for the Presi- 
dency of Bombay for the last 20 years. 












































Te eho 
Year. aay, sf: Bee |Total.ronath mt door ak i 
1893 =| 154] 158 | 160] 148} 608 | 151°25 7 463 
1894 «| 155 154 150 140 608 | 1520 6 3°95 
1895 .../ 157) 157 / 165) 153] 623 1556 4 2° 57 
1896 ../ 160] 156; 154] 162] 622] 15 55 it 7 07 
1897 156} 149! 145] 142] 592] 149-0 16 10°81 
1898 «| 148] 147] 147] 144) 596 1465 7 478 
1899...) 148) i486; 147] 1471 590 147°6 1 "68 
1900.) 157] 156; 163] 151) 617 164°25 9 5°84 
1001 158 | 156; 154/ 153) 621 | 155*s5 6 3°86 
1902 | 161) 188/ t57} 155 | 631 | 157-75 8 | 5-07 
193...) 160! 160} 159] 156] 635 | 158-78 4+ 289 
1904 ..:] 165 165 163 161 654 | 163°5 6 3-67 
1905 167 | 167) 165] 163) 662 | 165-4 4 2°42 
1906 2.) 168 169 | 168; 166! 671 | 167°75 4 2°38 
1907 ...| 172] 172] 171 | azo] 695 | a71-25 2] wy 
1308 477} 175) 175] 173 | 702 | 1756 21 414 
19¢9 181 178 | 174 | 174 H 707 | 176°75 10 5°66 
10...) 177} 175! 175] 172] 609 | 17475 5 | agg 
to... 177} 175 | ars | 78] 708 | 175-5 Bo} tery 
m2...) iso! 177] 176] 178) 708; 177-0 7 | 38-95 
Average. see 646 | 161°5 61 3°78 
{ 





APPENDICES, 


ANNEXURE No, X. 


Comparison of the theoretical with the actual 
strength of the Indsan Civil Service, 


‘The present theoretical strength of the 

(84) service is 173, while on 

lst July 1912 the actual 

strength was 176 and on the Ist January 1913 

it was 181. The excess is due to the decrements 

being less than the number due in accordance 

with the accepted annual decremental rate. 

(Vide Statements A and B printed in Annexure 
iX,) 


ANNEXURE No. XI. 





Containing information relative to the principles 
on which the annual indent for recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service is regulated. 


In accordance with the instructions conveyed 
in the letter from the 
ee) Government of India, 
No, 58, dated 27th January 1900, the Local 
Governments and administrations have to test 
the actual and prospective conditions of the 
Indian Civil Service as compared with the 
requirements for superior appointments and 
send in their indents for the recruitment of the 
Service as soon as possible in the beginning of 
each year. The process followed in determining 
the number of recruits is as follows :—= 

(i) he number of superior appointments is 
determined. 

(ii) The number of total strength according 
to the accepted principles is then calculated 
on the number of superior appointments, 2, 

(iii) On the total strength, x, the number 
of recruits, A, at the accepted rate (4°17 per 
cent.) is then calculated. 

(iv) The actual strength of the service on 
1st January is then determined. 

(v) The number of probable decrements 
for ths ensuing six months at the accepted 
decremental rate is then deducted from the 
actual strength on 1st January and thus the 
probable strength on Ist July next, y, is cal- 
culated. 

(vi) Thirty per cent. of the difference be- 
tween # and y is then added to or subtracted 
from A, according as y is less or greater than 2, 


(vii) The result A+. ( asy ) ay is the 
number to be indented for. 


Tolerably accurate results are secured by 
these principles, provided the actual decremental 
rate coincides with the accepted decremental 
rate. 
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ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER X. 


Conpitions or Saary. 
ANNEXURE No. I. 


Note on rates of pay drawn by officers holding 
posts in the Indian Civil Service Cadre. 


The information regarding the rates of pay 
(90) drawn by officers holding 
posts in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre and the grading of each class of 
post as given in the two statements contained in 
Appendix VIIT to the interrogatories is correct 
so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, 
subject to the following remarks :— 

(1) The pay of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, is Rs. 1,200 plus 
local allowance Rs. 800, and not pay 
Rs. 1,500 as shown in the statement. 

(2) Out of the 18 appointments of District 
Judge, 3 appointments have been relisted 
as open to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, 

(3) Out of the 29 appointments of Collectors 
and Deputy Commissioners shown in the 
statement, 2 appointments have been listed 
as open to members of the Provincial Civil 
Service, , 

(4) Out ofthe 2 Miscellaneous appointments 
on Rs. 1,100, one (T4lukdéri Settlement 
Officer) is listed as open to the Provincial 
Civil Service and the pay of the appoint. * 
ment when held by such an officer is Rs. 800 
only, 

(5) Proposals have been submitted for the crea- 
tion of five appointments of First Grade 
Assistant Collectors on Rs. 1,200. 

(6) The number of appointments of District 
and Sessions Judges on 
Rs. 1,800 should be in- 
creased* from 9 to 10, the 
increase being due to the 
creation of a new post of a 
Civilian District Judge for the Larkana District. 
In consequence of this increase the five appoint- 
ments which do not carry fixed pay and the 
salary of which depends on the position cf their 
holders should be reduced to four, as it has been 
decided that there should be only one appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Land Records and 
Registration instead of two such appointments 
included in the five appointments above refered to, 
These changes also necessitate corresponding 
changes in the Statement DD in Appendix VIIE 
to the interrogatories, viz., the 18 appointments of 
District and Sessions Judges should be changed 
to 19, and the number of appointments in the 
grades of Rs. 1,800 and over but less than 
Rs. 2,250 should be altered from 9 to 10, the 
percentage in respect of the 9 appointments on 
Rs, 2,250 and over being changed from 50 to 
47-4 and that in respect of the remaining 10 
appointments being changed from 50 to 52°6. 


*The total number of 
District and Sessions 
Judges should also 
be changed from 18 
to 19. 
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. APPENDICES, 


ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER XI. 


Coypitions or Leavz. 





ANNEXURE No. I. 





Containing information relative to the amount of 
leave taken by members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


The following statistics given by the Account. 
ant-General show the percentage of officers on 
different kinds of leave on the 1st April of each 
of the years 1892, 1897, 1902, 1907 and 1912 :— 











r 
Kind of leave. 1892, | 1807. | 1902. | 1907. | 1912, 
Privilege leave Qs | Wil 58 le | Nil. 
Furlough and sp.cial leave... 9st 4s 1333 1348 | 12h 
Furlongh on medical certi- 
i S 3i05 ays 49% 233 323 











The change in the leave rules made in 1901, 
whereby privilege leave could be combined with 
other kinds of leave, explains the decline in the 
amount of privilege leave taken by itself. Owing 
to the unfavourable monsoon of 1896 Government 
were constrained, in the monthof November of 
that year, to suspend the grant of leave to officers 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Medical, 
Forest, Police and Public Works Departments, 
unless the officer applying for leave ~could 
satisfactorily show that he urgently required 


leave for the benefit of his health. This 
restriction with some partial modifications 
continued thronghout the year 1897 and 


accounts for the small amount of leave enjoyed 
that year. ‘The other variations are not important, 
It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the causes of fluctuations, ‘The strength of the 
Indian Civil Service has been fixed on the 
assumption that out of 1945 officers 40 will, on 
an average, be on leave. 

2. The rule permitting the combination of 
privilege leave on full pay with other kinds of 
leave (Article 233 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions) which came into force in 1901 has enabled 
officers to enjoy nearly the whole of the privilege 
leave on full pay due to them. 

8. The average amount of furlongh 
ordinarily taken by officers of the Indian Civil 
Service is 66 per cent. of the leave due to them 
under the rules. Administrative requirements 
and the restrictions imposed by Article 30) of the 
Civil Service Regulations are some of the reasons 


for officers not availing themselves of tho whole 


of the furlough due to them. 


ANNEXORE No, II. 


Précis of correspondence regarding leave 
regulations, 


The question of reducing the number of trans- 
fers of officers from charge of one district to 
another came under the consideration of Lord 
_ Ripon’s Government and the Secretary of State 
ju the year 1880-31. It was at one time asserted 
that the change in the furlough rules of 1868, 
whereby officers absent on leave retain a lien on 
their appointments, had resulted in a largely 
increased number of acting appointments and in 
frequent transfers of changes in the personnel of 
the administrative staff to the detriment of the 
public interests, The Government of India made 
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an enquiry from the Local Governments and 
administrations as to whether the change in the 
rules had caused practical inconvenience. The 
replies to this enquiry disclosed a very general 
opinion among the local anthorities that the 
supposed effect of the rule in question had been 
much exaggerated and misunderstood, and that 
the statistics from the different provinces did not, 
when carefully analysed, justify the withdrawal 
of the rule whereby an officer on furlough retains 
a lion on his substantive appointment or on a 
substantive appointment of like character and 
not less pay. Lord Ripon’s Government were 


‘nevertheless of opinion that changes among the 


administrative, and especially among the district, 
staff had been too frequent in some provinces. 
This result appeared to be in some measure due 
to the Local Governments being too ready to 
defer to the personal wishes and inclinations of 
officers returning from leave, The Government . 
of India therefore directed that, unless some 
special circumstances rendered it desirable to 
replace an acting officer by a returning incumbent, 
an officer in the regular line of district administra- 
tion should on return from furlough be posted to 
such actually vacant office as might be suited to 
his rank and pay, and that, in determining where 
he should be posted, the only consideration which 
should be allowed to weigh should be the question 
how his services could best be utilized with the 
least possible disturbance of existing arrange- 
ments. The Local Governments were also 
directed to pay more attention to regulating the 
time of an officer’s return to duty with reference 
to the convenience of the public service. In 
1899 the question of adopting measures for 
reducing the number of transfers and changes in 
district and other charges again came under the 
consideration of the Government of India, 
To remedy the evil that Government made, énter 
alia, the following suggestions and invited the 
opinion of the Local Governments thereon, in 
Home Department letter No, 2137-45, dated 19th 
September 1899 :— 

(1) that the accumulation of privilege leave 
should be allowed as hitherto one month a year 
up to three months but that this accumulated 
leave should not be reckoned as privilege leave ; 
and that the only effect of accumulation should 
be to enable an officer to receive fall pay for 
the first three months of a period of not less 
than six months’ furlough or special leave; 
and 

(2) that the maximum period of furlough 
(other than on medical certificate), which may 
be taken at one time, be reduced from two 
years to eighteen months. 


This communication was followed by one dated 
27th March 1900 in which the Government of 
India made the following observations :— 

“Allare agreed as to the existence and 
gravity of the evil which the proposals contained 
in the Home Department letter of September 
19th were designed toremove, It is most acute 
in the case of posts held by members of the 

Indian Civil Service and the Commissions in 

non-Regulation Provinces, but it exists in a 

greater or less degree in all departments and in 

all services of Government, Subsidiary causes, 
such as the depletion of the Indian Civil 

Service owing to irregular recruitment, a too 

great readiness to transfer officers for reasons 

other than the public interests, and the neglect 
of the general rule that the duties of an officer 
on privilege leave should be discharged, 
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whenever possible, by another officer at the same 
station, have contributed to intensify the evil, 
but the Government of India entertained no 
doubt that one of the most fruitful causes of 
frequent changes and transfers is the practice 
of taking three months’ privilege leave 
followed, after an interval of three to six 
months, by furlough.” 

In this communication the Government of 
India withdrew the second suggestion made in 
their letter of 19th September 1899 on the 
ground that an absence of 18 months would not 
enable an officer to escape two hot weathers and 
rains in the plains, that the maximum did not 
appear to have been frequently taken, while its 
curtailment would inflict appreciable hardship in 
individual instances, particularly in the case of 
an officer who, having completed the period of 
active service required of him, might desire to 
complete his total service by taking leave out of 
India for two years, As regards the first sugges- 
tion made in that letter, viz., that relating to 
accumulation of privilege leave, the Government 
of India accepted the objections which were 
urged by many Local Governments, oz., (a) that 
under the changed conditions of life in India it 
was decidedly becoming more and more difficult 
for an officer to take furlough, especially in the 
less highly paid services, so that accumulated 
privilege leave afforded to many almost the only 
‘means of visiting England, or of mitigating the 
length of those family separations which “were 
perhaps the hardest feature of Indian service, 
and which, even in the besi paid services, would 
be unduly prolonged if the accumulation of 
privilege leave were to be forbidden, and 
(8) that to attach to it the condition that it must 
be accompanied by a substantial period of leave 
on half pay would in many cases amount to its 
virtual prohibition, The Government of India 
therefore decided to keep the rule regarding the 
accumulation of privilege leave intact but 
observed that the rule requiring an interval, of 
three months’ service between the end of privilege 
leave and the beginning of long leave should be 
so modified as to obviate temporary arrangements 
for short periods. The object aimed at was the 
prevention of the practice of taking privilege 
leave and furlough separately without the 
interposition of a sufficient interval. It was 
observed that when officers took accumulated 
privilege leave, a substantial period of service 
should be required after their return to duty 
before they were permitted to proceed on ordinary 
furlough. The Government of India accordingly 
recommended-~ 

(i) that privilege leave should be allowed 
to accumulate and to be taken as privilege 
leave either (a) by itself or (4) combined 
as privilege leave with furlough, leave 
on medical certificate, special leaye, leave 
on urgent private affairs and extraordinary 
Jeave ; 

(ii) that when accumulated privilege leave 
of over six weeks in duration is taken by itself, 
an interval of 18 months should elapse 
between the return to duty and the departure 
on ordinary furlough ; 

Gii) that the restriction defined in (ii) should 
not apply to leave on medical certificate, special 
leave, leave on urgent private affairs or 
extraordinary leave ; 

(iv) that when privilege leave is combined 
with furlongh, the amount of combined leave 
should not be for more than two yoars ; 
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(v) that when privilege leave is combined 
with special leave, the combined leaye should 
not be for more than six months ; 

(vi) that when privilege leave is combined 
with any other leave, the combined leave 
should not be for less than six months. 

The rules proposed by the Government of 
India were approved by the Secretary of State. 
At the same time the Government of India 
enjoined a stricter observance of the rule requiring 
the appointment of an officer serving in the same 
district to officiate in a vacancy caused by the 
departure of an officer on privilege leave of not 
more than six weeks. In the year 1908 the 
matter came again under the notice of the 
Decentralization Commission. In their report 
the Commission made the following observations 
on the subject :— 

“ We received overwhelming evidence as to 
the frequency with which officers of Govern- ' 
ment are transferred from one appointment to 
another, and as regards the mischievous effects 
of such transfers, Collectors, for instance, are 
often moved before they can have gained any 
buta most elementary acquaintance with their 
districts, and the fact that officers follow one 
another in rapid succession must necessarily 
throw power into the hands of office clerks and 
subordinates, Further, it is impossible to 
expect that free communication will exist 
between Government officers and the people 
in their districts when they do not get time 
to become acquainted with one another. 
When, too, as is often the case, different 
languages are spoken in different parts of the 
same province, it is most unlikely that an 
officer frequently transferred can obtain full 
proficiency in any of the local vernaculars, and 
a further barrier is thus placed between him 
and the great mass of the population.” 
Among the causes which the Commission noted 

as leading to these transfers were (a) the grant of 
leaye and (4) the weight given to seniority in 
filling up officiating appointments. The follow- 
ing recommendations were accordingly made :— 

(i) the removal of the restrictions in Articles 
232 to 236 on combination of different kinds of 
leave ; 

(1) the removal of the restrictions in Article 
308 on the grant, otherwise than on medical 
certificate, of furlough earned by an officer ; 

(iit) the introduction of a * leave-ledger ? 
system under which all leave earned by an 
officer under the general rules would be entered 
to his credit in his ‘ leave-ledger,’ and he would 
be allowed to draw upon such credit at any 
time at which it was convenient to the Govern- 
ment to spare his services. 

The Commission also suggested that it might 
be considered whether periods of furlough which 
are usually on half-pay might not be commutable 
with advantage to the publice service to shorter 
leave of absence on higher remuneration. 

The Government of India, while communicate 
ing these recommendations of the Commission 
and inviting the opinions of Local Governments 
thereon, remarked that the conclusion which 
they had arrived at in the matter, subject to 
modification with reference to the advice of the 
Local Governments, was that the restrictions on 
the grant and combination of leave imposed in 
Articles 232 to 236, 260, 271 to 277 and 308 of 
the Civil Service Regulations were primarily 
administrative, and that, if in the opinion of the 
Local Governments there was no objection from 
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the standpoint of administrative expediency to a 
removal of those restrictions, it would be desir- 
able to do so and to frame a simple set of leave 
rules on the following basis :— 

(1) The existing rules as to the amount of 
privilege leave and furlough ‘earned’ and 
‘due’ and the maximum amount of leave 
which can be taken at a time or throughout 
an officer’s service, should remain unchanged. ° 

(2) Privilege leave (or vacation) and fur- 
lough due should be allowed to be combined 
without any restrictions. 

(3) All leave, whether privilege or furlough, 
should be granted at the discretion of the Local 
Government subject to— 

(a) the paramount claim of the public 
service, and 


(6) the conditjon that the total number of ~ 


officers absent at any time on leave of any 
description granted otherwise than on medi- 
cal certificate shall not exceed a proportion 
to be fixed by the Government of India for 


‘Imperial Services,’ and by the Local Gov- -» 


ernment, subject to the approval of tho 
Government of India, for other services. . 
(4) Special leave should disappear as a rule. 


It is under present rules merely furlough _ 


taken under specially urgent conditions which 
justify the relaxation of the restrictions upon 


the taking of leave which the present rules 
impose. With the abolition of these restric- 
tions, its principle raison d’etre disappears and 
it will be sufficient to provide that once in © 
his service an officer may be given furlough, 
not exceeding six months although (a) it is 
not due and (6) the proportion of men on 
leave may be thereby exceeded, 

(5) Subsidiary leave should be abolished. 
It is really an anachronism, being a@ survival 
from the days when moving from place to 
place in India was a far more difficult under- 
taking than it now is. The concession of 
combiuing privilege leave with furlough under 
certain conditions has already reduced the 
demand for it, and the demand will be further 
lessened on the removal of the restrictions 


‘which now limit the combination of privilege 


leave and furlough. Its total abolition, except 
in cases where it is given to an officer 
preparatory to retirement, is not therefore 
likely to cause any serious hardship, and any 
resultant disadvantage will in all probability 
be more than counterbalanced by the gain in 
convenience arising from the withdrawal 
of the sroublesome restrictions mentioned — 
above. . . 

These proposals are now under the consider- 


ation of the Government of Bombay. 
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Memorandum on the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service prepared for the Royal Commission by 
the Government of Bombay. 


PART I. 


Executive Branch and General. 


Cuarter I.—Intropucrory. 


A descriptive Memorandum* has been laid 
before the Royal Commission containing a com- 
pendiam of all important information relating to 
the Bombay Provincial Oivil Service. The 
following observations are intended to supple- 
ment this Memorandum in cases where the 
information desired by the Commission is not 
therein provided in a readily accessible form, 
and in other cases to furnish references to the 
relevant passages. The first part of the present 
Memorandum deals with the Executive branch, 
the second part with the Judicial branch in so far 
as the latter requires separate treatment. 
Matters of common applicability to both branches 
will be dealt with in the first part, and state- 
meuts which are not specifically or by the context 
restricted to the Executive branch should be 
construed as applying to both. 


Cuapter [].—Mersops or Recgurrment, 


1. The Government of Bombay have already 
expressed their approval 
(Bik of existing methods of 
recruiting Indians for the Civil Services subject 
to certain reservations, These reservations refer 
to the practicability of improving the facilities 
now open to Indian candidates not merely to 
enter the Indian Civil Service by open competi- 
‘tion but, by a more complete initiation into. the 
principles underlying British institutions and 
British conceptions of public duty, to prepare 
themselves to satisfy the most exacting standards 
of administrative capacity, It is, however, 
recognized that the admission of Indians by 
‘competitive examination to the Indian Civil 
Service cannot, as Lord Kimberley pointed out 
in 1885, be regarded as the primary method of 
recruiting Indians for the public service. The 
Todian Civil Service occupies a peculiar and 
restricted place with peculiar and restricted 
functions in the vast field of general administra- 
‘tion which is otherwise, and in respect of by far 
‘the greater number of posts, not only free to but 
practically reserved for Indians, Recruitment for 
‘this service muet be regulated by very special 
‘consideratiuns, aud these have been dealt with ia 
another place. _ 
_ 2. For the other and more numerous posts 
in the general administration recruitment must 
necessarily, with the rarest exceptions, be made 
‘in India. The system designed to meet these 
requirements, which is based upon the measures 
recommended by the Public Service Commission 
of 1887, has substantially vindicated the wisdom 
and liberality of these measures. Some adjust- 
‘ments in detail have been found necessary; ‘bat 
the organization then conceived has been realized 
in its essentials, and has stood the test of time 
and experience. It can be legitimately claimed 
for the principles on which the Provincial Civil 
Service has been evolved that they have produced 








* Printed at pp. 470 et seg post. 
+ N. B.—The figures in the margin refer to the numbers of 
‘the interrogatories drawn up by the Roysl Commisadon which 
are dealt with in the text or annexures, ; : 
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a body of officers of a high degree of morit and 
efficiency ; that they permit of an ample measure 
of development and expansion in response to 
progressive conditions, and that they hold open 
to men of education an eminently useful and 
honourable career with opportunities of attaining 
to high distinction. 

3. The principles which have produced these 
results require no vindication, and the advocates of 
any radical changes undertake # grave responsi- 
bility. One important question of principle, 
however, the Commission left open for settlement 
in accordance with the results of experience and 
with local requirements and conditions. This 
was the question as to the procise manner in 
which the various expedients for recruitment, 

‘viz., promotion, nominatiog and competition, 
should be resorted to. This question can now 
be reviewed in the light of a considerable body 
of experience, 


4, In the Memorandum dealing with the 
Indian Civil Service, competition as a means 
of recruitment in India has already been 
discussed. The principles enunciated in the 
famous despatch of the Duke of Argyll have 
been cited, and it has been pointed out that 
these principles have been in a singular degree 
verified by experience, The arguments against 
competition need not be elaborately reproduced 
here. It will be sufficient to summarise the mora 
importants conclusions, which are three in 
number -- 

(1) A purely educational test is unsatisfac- 
tory in India because,among the general body of 
candidates the antecedent presumptions as to 
character and conduct, based upon tradition, 
training and environment, which the system 
relies upon ia Kagland, cannot be made here, 

(2) As the recruitment of Indians is ap: 

hypothess in question, the danger of the monoe . 

poly of office by a disproportiunate number of 

particular communities cannot, under a purel 
competitive system, be adequately guard 
against. 

(3) Lastly, the fact that a purely educational 
test has been tried and has been almost 
universally abandoned is conclusive against 
its success as a practical measure, 

As regards the alternative of a system of 

6) combined nomination 
and competition, it waa 
found that the competitive element tended 
merely to reproduce the results of university 
examinations and that it was simpler and more — 
convenient to accept these results themselves 
as a basis for nomination. 

5. These are, in brief, the grounds on which 
this Government accepts the existing conditions 
of the organization and recruitment of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service as being sound in principle 
and justified by experience, ‘I'he rules applying 
these principles in detail which are in force in 
this Presidency will be found in the descriptiy 
Memorandum on the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service referred to above (vide pages 470 to 502). 
‘They were adupted in 1912 and represent thg 
most recent views of this Government on the 
subject. ’ 

6. ‘he recently adopted rules make provision 

® for the appointment of 

Eur peans who are not 

statutory Natives of India. Such cases, for 
obvious reasons, must be exceedingly rare. No 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service of 
‘British subjects other than natives of India have 
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been made in this Presidency. A single appoint- 
(7) ment of a non-resident of 
Se the Bombay Presidency 
has been made in the case of Séhibadda Sardér 
Muhammad Khan of Tonk in Réjputéna. Such 
cases also will be exceptional, but the conditions, 
for example, of the predominantly Musalmdn 
Province of Sind, where the Musalmaén population 
is still educationally backward, may render such 
g transference occasionally necessary in the 
absence of eligible local candidates. 
7. The statements B and C at page 468 
; @) show the - distribution 
of posts in the Provin- 
cial Civil Service among the various com- 
munities. Itis evident that the distribution is 
not equable having regard to the numerical 
proportion of communities. Solong as marked 
disparities in the general standard of educational 
attainments of the several communities exist, 
it is impossible to attain to anything like equality 
of distribution. Nor, indeed, can any such claim 
be reasonably advanced by any community. 
Claims to appointment can rest only on one 
basis, individual merit. A civil service is not 
a representative institution. but simply an 
instrument of government, and the reasons which 
render it undesirable that office should become the 
monopoly of any particular section are primarily 
administrative reasons, contemplatirg the 
efficiency of the service and good government ; 
‘they are not political reasons, having reference 
to any supposed claims to employment on. Other 
-grounds than personal fitness, There are other 
considerations, but the main object of securing a 
due admixture of castes must be kept steadily 
tin view. The representation of all classes and 
‘communities is not practicable in the present 
comminuted state of Indian society, nor is it an 
object which in itself merits any special 
solicitude. Judeed, it would be impossible, or 
at least most undesirable, for a considerable 
time to come, to contemplate the employment of 
‘the lowest castes in the higher and more 
responsible posts. A great change in social 
conditions must precede any such action. On 
the other hand, the employment of members of 
different communities may increase public con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the administration, 
and this is implied in the term good government. 
This object is more likely to be secured by a due 
admixture of castes than by the vain endeavour 
to provide for the representation of every caste 
and section of the community. It is also true 
that the attractions of the public service provide 
a stimulus to backward communities, and, from 
this point of view, such measure-of encourage- 
ment as can be given by employing members of 
such communities is decidedly valuable. Such 
considerations acquire greater weight in propor- 
tion as they refer to communities the number 
and the importance of which is markedly 
disproportionate to their educational progress, 
but they are nevertheless collateral considerations 
which must yield'to the paramount claims of 
gogd government. This principle being con: 
ceded, it must next be observed that the due 
admixture of castes is, from the administrative 
int of view, a necessary condition of good 
eaten Any system of recruitment which 
ils ‘to satisfy this condition is not less radically 
defective than one which neglects individual 
ability on the one hand or character and 
antecedents on the other. Of all systems, pro- 
posed or tried, none has. proved better designed, 
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in the present conditions of the country, to 
secure all these objects than the existing 
combination of promotion and nomination. 


CuaPrer [11.—Systems or TRAINING 
AND PROBATION. 


8. The system of training and probation 
9 adopted for officers of 

) the Provincial Civil 

Service, Executive branch, Upper Division, is 
founded on the lines prescribed in Nos, VI and 
XVIII of the revised rules for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service published in Government Notification* 
No. 1112, dated 2nd February 1912. Similar 
information regarding Mémlatddrs is contained 
in Nos. 6 to 9 and 13 of the rulest published in 
Government Notification No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. Both sets of rules were recently 
revised and published and no changes seem 
called for in them, A copy of these rales is 
supplied for reference, es 


9. Candidates appointed by selection or 
nomination to the Exe- 
(10) cutive branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Upper Division, are re- 
quired to pass the tests prescribed for junior 
members of the Indian Civil Service, viz., the 
Lower and Higher Standard Departmental 
Examinations, including an examination in the 
langnage of the district to which they are 
posted. In any case in which the vernacular of | 
the district’ to which the candidates are ap+ 
pointed is their own language they are not 
required to pass in that vernacular. The. 
standard of Departmental Examinations is laid 
down in paragraphs 13 to 16 of section -I, 
Chapter I, of the Revised Compilation of Rules 
relating to the examinations of Assistant Col- 
lectors and other officers. Persons promoted 
4o the grade of Deputy Collector from the rank 
of M4mlatdérs are not required to pass any other 
departmental test on their promotion. Until 
quite recently they passed the Lower and Higher 
Standard Departmenal Examinations before 
appointment to the post of Mémlatdér. Under 
the rulest issued in Government Resolution 
No. 6970, dated 4th August 1910, the qualifying 
examination has taken the place of the old Lower 
and Higher Standard Departmental Examinations 
and no member of the subordinaté revenue 
service appointed under those rules can be 
appointed a Mémlatdér until that examination 
is passed. The standard of the qualifying 
examination is laid down in No. 6 of the 
rules in Chapter VI of the Revised Compila- 
tion referred to above. As the qualifying 
examination was recently introduced it is too 
early to consider whether any changes are 
necessary. 


Cuartzer 1V.—Cownnirions or Service, 


The constitution of the Executive branch 
11) {Upper Division) of the 
¢ Bombay Provincial Civil 

Service is described in paragraphs 16 and 17 of 

Chapter I, Part I, of the descriptive Memorandum 


10. 





' * Printed as an accompaniment to the descriptive Memorans 
dum on the Provincial Civil Service (Executive branch), pages 
498 to 497. . 
+The rules will be found in’ Chapter VI of the Revised 
Compilation of Rules relating to the examinations of Assistant 
Collectors avg others, : 
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on this service, to which reference is invited. 
The principles regulatin 
ata tae the rai pet ef he 
cadre and the rate of recruitment are dealt 
with in paragraphs 18 and 25 idid, There is no 
reserve tor leave and training. The former is 
ractically supplied by the Lower Division of the 
rovincial Service. A training reserve is not 
necessary in the case of promoted Mémlatdars, 
who are already sufficiently experienced in 
administrative matters to assume immediate 
charge of their duties as Deputy Collectors. 
Special arrangements are made in the case of 
probationers appointed direct by excluding them 
from the permanent cadre pending completion 
of their term of probation. ‘The system is satis- 
factory and the appointment of Mamlatddérs to 
officiate in leave vacancies furnishes a valuable 
test of fitness for permanent appointment to these 
higher and more responsible functions. It also 
attracts to the subordinate service a superior 
class of candidates by offering prospects of 
promotion to the Provincial Civil Service to 
men of proved merit and ability. 
11, Promotion to appointments the salary 
as) of which is less than 
Rs, 500 per mensem is 
ordinarily given according to seniority, subject 
to fitness and approved conduct. Promotion 
to appointments of which the salary is Rs. 500 
& month and upwards is based solely on fitness 
and merit, seniority being regarded only when 
the claiins of two or more candidates of equal 
fitness and merit come into competition. There 
an is no provision for the 
compalsory retirement 
of inefficient officers, but in such cases promotion 
can be stopped, and it is open to Government to 
call upon such officers to retire, if they have 
earned their pension, and to reduce them toa 
lower grade if they decline to do so, The 
remarks made regarding a system of reduced 
pensions in cases where pensions have not been 
fully earned with reference to officers of the 
Indian Civil Service (ride Chapter XII, para- 
graph 84) apply with equal force to the case of 
the Provincial Civil Service, 
12. The observations made in Chapter IX of 
as) the General Memoran- 
dum on the Indian Civil 
Service with regard to the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions apply equally 
to the officers of both branches of the Provincial 
Civil Service who hold listed posts. As regards 
officers belonging to the lower ranks of the 
service, #¢z., Deputy Collectors, Mémlatddrs and 
Sub-Jadges, the separation is complete so far as 
civil matters are concerned, except that Maémlat- 
dars exercise jurisdiction in possessory suits as 
stated in reply to question (88) relating to the 
Indian Civil Service. Subordinate Judges have 
no executive functions. District Deputy Col- 
lectors exercise the same functions as Assistant 
Collectors of the Indian Civil Service, ‘They 
are both Magistrates and revenue officers but 
have no direct connection with the district police, 
Huzir beputy Collectors are responsible for the 
working of the huztr treasuries and are, in two 
districts, ex officio superintendents of subsidiary 
jails, Asarule they have no other executive 
work. They are usually, but not in all cases, 
Magistrates. Mamlatdars exercise magisterial 
powers and, in their talukds, perform the execu- 
‘tive duties enumerated “in the answer to ques- 
tion (88) pertaining to the Indian Civil’ Service. 
Hw 495—117 
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In Sind and in some districts of the Presidency, 
resident Magistrates of the Provincial Civil 
Service have been appointed, who have no 
executive duties. The Government of Bombay 
are convinced that no change is desirable. 
13. The system of listed posts aad the 
arrangements in TIorce 
eee 20) with ieee to inferior 
listed posts have already been dealt with in the 
Memorandum on the Indian Civil Service. 
14. The designation of the Provincial Civil 
Service appears to this 
@l) ' Government to be appro- 
priate and free from objection. It was authorized 
after an exhaustive discussion, and there appear 
to be no grounds either for attributing to it any 
derogatory significance or for supposing that 
such aview is entertained to any appreciable 
extent either by the officers concerned or by 
the public. If, however, any change is deemed 
desirable, the most convenient substitute would 
be the name of the Presidency or province 
concerned. In the Bombay Presidency the 
service might appropriately be styled the 
Bombay Civil Service, There would be no 
objection to such a change. 


Caarrern V.—Conpitions oF SaLary, 
Leave anp Pension. 


15, For the reasons which are stated in 
Chapter X of the Memorandum on the Indian 
Civil Service, the Government of Bombay 
are not prepared to deal in detail with these 
subjects. Information as to the present rates of 
salary, leave rules and pension regulations will 
be found in the descriptive Memorandum on the 
Provincial Civil Service. Other information 
desired in connection with these subjects wilt 
be found in the annexures to this chapter. 


PART II. 
Judicial Branch. 


Cuaprter I,.—~Metnops oF RECRUITMENT. 


1. There has been no change in the methods 
of recruitment to the 

hate?) Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service which has always been 
by selection from amongst qualified candidates. 
Tho rules* give effect to the general directions 
contained in Government of India Resolution 
No. 1046-1058, dated the 19th August 1910. 
The educational requirements are fixed by sec- 
tion 22+ of the Bombay Civil Courts Act of 1869, 
so far as the Presidency proper is concerned, and 
by rules framed by the Judicial Commissioner of 





* Published in Government Notification, Revenue Depart- 
ment, No. 1112, dated the 2nd Febrnary 1912, printed as an 
accompaniment to the descriptive Memorandum on the Pro- 
vineial Civil Service (Executive branch) at pages 493 to 497. 


+22, The Judges of such Subordinate Courts shall be 
Appointed by the Governor of Bombay in Counell, and shall 
be called Subordinate Judges. 


ih) 

No person shatl-be appointed a Subordinate J udge untess he 
be s subject of. Her Majesty or a subject of a Native Prince 
or State in India under the suzerainty of Her Majesty, and 1s 
alsoa person who has practised three years as an advocate of 
a High Court in India or as a vakil in the High Court of 
Judicature in Bombay, or who has qualified for the dutics of 
Subordinate Jude sceording to such tests as may for 
the time being be prescribed by such High Court, or who has 
taken the degree of. Bachelor of Laws in the University of 
Bombay.” 
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Sindi for that province. The Government of 

Bombay have no suggestions to make for any 

radical change in the general conditions’ and 

rules, nor are they in any way dissatisfied with 

the judicial officers recrnited under them. They 

consider that for appointments of judicial officers 
the system of selection is good. 

2. No natural-born subjects of His Majesty 

6) other than Natives of 

India have ever been ap- 

pointed as Assistant Judges or as Sub-Judges. 

(7) The appointments of 

candidates born in other 

provinces have been very rare: in 1886 there 

was one such officer and 

, a at present ther i 

present there are only 

four, The representation of the various classes 

and communities is shown in the following 

table :— 











Nationality. 
‘ Euros ; Enreo- 
Total | peansand! pe ns 
Year, | num- | Eurasians| “and | Mindus. ae Parsis, | Others. 
« ber, not /Eurasians ney 
domiciled. domiciled, 
sina t rei teees as tn pena nag S E pe — pecan oo as 
1883 wf M7 ee 8 107 1 6 | we 
1912... 127* on } 114 4 7 | 2 
‘¢ 
| 











* There are five vacancies in the last grade of Sub-Judge,Acting 
offi:ers have not been tuken into acccunt. 


According to Caste, 


' 
































Kayas- | Baniy4s 

Braéhmans 

Year. } including See whe Vaiob- Shudras| Others. | Total 

Shenvig). | 'P748- Bhs. | yaa 

1836... 72 iW 9 3 i 1 107 

Wi2 .., 70 8 9 10 21 (of li 
whom 14 

‘ are 
Sindbis). 








CHAPTER 1I.—TRAINING AND PROBATION. 


2. There isno system of training for the 
Judicial branch cf the 
Provincial Civil Service. 
‘Sub-Judges are required to serve for two years 
on probation before being confirmed in their 
appointments, 


(2, 10) 


CHAPTER Til.—Connirions OF SERVICE, 


4, The classes of appointments included in 
a theJudicial branch of the 
) Provincial Civil Service 

are the following :— 


District Judgeships ; 
Assistant Judgeships ; 
Subordinate Judgeships ; 
No changes appear neceszary. 
5, The number of Sean Judges is 
regulated solely by the 
Me Te 18) number of ia re- 
quired for adininistrative reasons. There is no 
leave or training reserve. Appointments, either 
officiating or permanent, are made to fill 
vacancies due to leave or retirement from the 
‘list of qualified candidates. 
6. Selection is rigidly enforeed for promotion 
(16) to the grades above 
Rs. 560. The appoint- 
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ments are made by Government after consultation 
with the High Court, and this practice ensures 
the supersession of any officers who are unfit to 
exercise the powers of First Class Sub-Judges. 
The Government of Bombay are satisfied that 

i the interests of the ad- 

a ministration and of the 
individual are duly reconciled. 


% In the Judicial department the’ listed 
a inferior posts are not 
oa: merged in the Provincial 

Civil Service as they have been in the Revenue 

départment. Judges and Assistant Judges of 

the Provincial Civil Service are borne on the 
lists of Indian Civil Service Judges and Assist- 
ant Collectors and not on the lists of Sub- 

Judges. It has not been considered necessary 

to reserve for officers of the Provincial Civil 

Service appointed as Judges or Assistant Judges 

appointments in any particular grades but they 

rise part passu with their contemporaries in the 

Indian Civil Service and traverse all grades in 

turn, but not more than two of the three Assist 

ant Judges can be placed in the grade on 

Rs. 600 at one time. The question of excluding 

the appointments of Provincial Civil Service 

Assistant Judges from the lists of Assistant 

Collectors and including them amongst the 

appointments of Sub-Judges was considered b 

the.Government of Bombay in 1909, but the 

change was not approved. The duties and powers 
of an Assistant Judge, who is also an Assistant 

Sessions Judge, and, after a short probation, a 

court of civil appeal, even from the decision of 

Sub-Judges of the First Class, are almost identical 

with those of a District and Sessions Judge, and 

unquestionably more responsible and greater 
than those of a Sub-Judge. The judicial listed 
posts can be differentiated from those of the 

Revenue department, which have been included 

amongst the appointments of Deputy Collectors, 

for the duties and powers of an Assistant 

Collector are the same as those of a Deputy 

Collector. 


8 The Government of Bombay are, how- 
ever, of opinion that the posts of Judges and 
Assistant Judges held by officers of the Pro- 
Vincial Civil Service should be placed on one 
list, separate both from the lists of Judges and 
Assistant Collectors of the Indian Civil Service 
and from the list of Sub-Judges. They con- 
sider that the retention of these officers on 
the Indian Civil Service list, on the ground 
that they are entitled to promotion part paseu 
with their contemporaries of the Indian Ciyil 
Service, is unsound, since they: are appointed 
under different conditions, which make any 
comparison of age and service fallacious. The 
chance of a provincial judgeship falling vacant 
may give promotion to a Provincial officer of 
10 years’ service over the heads of officers of more 
service and experience, as has actually happened, 
or vice versd. Such promotions when they occur 
occasion much discontent, and this would be 
obviated by the separation of the two services, 


Cuaprer IV,—Conpitions or SALary, 
LEAVE AND PENsiox,. 


9. Full information regarding the rates of 
pay and the number of posts has been given in 


paragraph 3, Part 11 (Jusicial branch) of the 
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descriptive Memorandum on the Provincial Civil 
Service. As has been stated therein, a revision 
of the grades of Sub-Judges is about to be 
introduced, and the Government of Bombay 
consider that the pay when revised will be 
adequate to attract men of the right stamp. As 
regards higher appointments, they see no reason 
to suppose that by increasing the pay of the 
listed posts more able officers will be obtained. 
The introduction of time scales has never as yet 
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been considered for the Judicial department, and 
they are not prepared to say that this would be 
an improvement on the present system. 

10. The rules regarding leave and pensions - 
are not peculiar to the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service, except that judicial 
officers in common with all officers who enjoy 
vacations are not allowed privilege leave on 
full pay. 


ANNEXURES TO PARTI. (EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND GENERAL.) 


ANNEXURE To Cuaprsr I[, 


References to relevant passages tn the descriptive Memorandum on the Bombay 


F Frovinetal Civil Service. 
(2) 


(8) page 474. 


(Page 470 et seq. post.) 


Rules of recruitment, pages 493 to 497, 
Present constitution of the Provincial Civil Service, paragraph 17, 


(4) 
(4, 7 and 8) 





ANNEXURES TO CHAPTER V. 


Statemenr A. 


Systems of recruitment, paragraphs 20—21, pages 474 to 476. 
Statements illustrating results of reeraitment (vtde pages 48] and 482), 











(23) Approximate statement showing the rates of pay and the number of posts in each of the main 
grades of the Provineisl Civil Service on the Ist April of 1890, 1900 and 1912. 
1st April 1890. ist April 1900, 1st April 1912, 
na: Fett ¥, Saeed) eee = 
No. of No, of No. of 
Names of appointments. appoint. Ba si appoint: R Ride t apprint. peg Remarks, 
ments in | POY j- | ments in | POY OF | menisin | POY. t 
each P aie each ee is cach saa i 
grade, ments. graile. ments, grade. nents, 
{ 
Rs, Rs. Rs, 
Senior Collectors we eee wes . ov is AS { 1,600 } ve { 1,600 | A.~Held by statutory civilians 
Junior Collectors — «= Awe ooo ase tes a on 1,200 1,200 | D.—Only one of these was held 
by a statutory civilian and 
District Judges, lst Grado ., ons soe oan “9 1,600 | ( 1,600 the other was vacant, 
Do. 2nd Grade te rt 2A], 1,20091+ 8F {4 1,600 | F.—Two posts have been filled 
\ | | up substantively and the 
Do. 3rd Grade see see oe vA 1,060 |- {1,200 third man is only officiating, 
al . 
Ist Assistant Collectors ove ry j ( 600 | ) 600 | E, ~ Five appointments inelnd- 
BE |2 4 3 ing these three were neld by 
and Assistant Coliectors 1... ssn sane 2a 448 L500 ]) 500 statutory civilians, 
Assistant Collectors (Supernumerary) ... TA 320 Nia oes 
Assistant Collector on probation WA 200 ats 
Assistant Judges 0. ete eee “wo 2 300 s ; 
TAlukdari Settlement Officer a. wets a 1 800 1 800C} C.—Now held by an LCS, 
officer, 
Deputy Collzetors, lst Grade (including Sind) 1 800 1 80) 2 800 
Do, 2nd Grade see 8 700 8 700 3 7.0 
Do, Srd Grade au oy ‘ 4 600 4 600 7 609 
Do. 4h Grade os 1) 5 | 17 00 23 690 
Do, 6th Grade . 7 400 19 400 23 400 
Do, 6th Grade ane oe dae ‘ 21 300 28 300 23 300 
Ast Claes Sub-Judges (including Sind), lst Grade... 3 800 8 8090 4 800 
Do do. and Grade 4 650 4 650 5 650 
Do. do, 8rd Grade 8 500 9 500 l 500 
2nd Class Sub-Judges (including Sind), lst Grade ... 21 400 20 4,00 21 40) 
Do, do, 2nd Grade ... 25 300 25 3u0 27 300 
Do, do, 3rd Grade ... 41 300 41 2c0 40 200 
Do. do. 4th Grade ... 15 150 14 150 15 150 
Registrar, High Court (Appellate Side) ove Nil. Nil. 1 1,200 Nil, Nil, 
Mauilatdars, 1st Grade ave ay 23 250 23 250 29 250 
Do. 2nd Grade nde Neca Aas 34 | 20) 8L 200 34 225 
Do, 8rd Grade ws . c a f 47 475 47 175 39 200 
Do, 4th Grade os or oe ase ase 61 150 40 150 45 175 
Do, 5th Grade — we oe ase 20 . one 50 150 
4 f 
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Statement B, 


Containing information as to the amount of leave 
taken Ly cficers of the Provincial Civil Service. 


The following statement shows approximately 

(81, 32, 38) the percentage of officers 

ome in the Upper Division of 

the Provincial Executive Service on different 

kinds of leave on Ist April 1892, 1897, 1902, 
1907 and 1912:— 


1907, | 1912. 














Kind of leave, 1802. | 1897. 1902. 
: ot pe eiet ~ 
Privilege leave spe es 6yis 5Y 979 ip os 
Fadiongh or leave on private 2p] Nel. 254 Bi | Nil, 
affairs, 
Leave on medical certificate. | Wil. 1s [ Nél. 1% 2) 


t 
———— 


It is difficult to estimate the causes of the 
fluctuations. Since the adoption in 1901 of 
Article 233, Civil Service Regulations, privilege 
leave is ordinarily taken in combination with 
other leave, 

2. About 65 per cent. of the privilege leave 
on full pay due to the officers in the Upper Divi- 
sion of the Executive branch’ of the Provincial 
Civil Service is taken by them. Only a few 
officers in the Judicial branch of that service take 
privilege leave as, under the provisions of 
Articles 271 to 274 of the Civil Service Regula- 
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tions, they are allowed privilege leave on urgent 
necessity only and on half the-salary they may 
be in receipt of at the time of proceeding on 
such leave. 

3. About 28 per cent. of the furlough due 
under the rules is taken by the members of the 
Upper Division of the Executive branch of the. 
Provincial Civil Service. Officers of Indian 
Services cannot take furlough before putting in 
10 years’ service and once they take it they are. 
prevented from taking it again for a turther 
period of 8 years. The revision. of Indian 
Service Leave Rules proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India will probably improve matters. 


Srarement C, 


Containing information relating to 
Provident Funds. 


Forty per cent. of the officers of the Provincial 

(45) Civil Service subscribe 

to the General Provident. 

Fund, nine per cent, to other officially recognized 

funds and eleven per cent. to both the General 

Provident Fund and other cfficially recognized 

funds, The General Provident Fund is; of 

recent origin and the number of subscribers is 
steadily increasing. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Descriptive Memorandum on the Provincial Civil Service (Executive and 
Judicial Branches), prepared for the Royal Commission by the Government 
of Bombay. 
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PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


PART I. 
Executive Branch. 
Cuarter I,—(Urrer Division). 


Prior to the Public Service Commission of 
1886-87, the officers who performed the duties 
which now fall to members of the Proviacial Civil 
Services were included in what was termed the 
*Uncovenanted Service”? Inthe year 1870 a 
Bill was introduced into Parliament which sub- 
sequently became law as the Government of India 
Act, 1870 (83 Vict. Cap. 8), to provide “ addi- 
tional facilities for the employment of natives of 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty in India.” This Act 
was passed in 1870, but considerable time elapsed 
before effect was given to its provisions. The 
6th section of the Act contemplated the framing 
of rules to regulate the new appointments, and 
in consequence of differences of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for India, these rules were not finally 
settled till 1875. Asaresult of the passing of 
these rules, one native official in the Bombay 
Presidency, Mr. Gopal Hari Deshmukh, was given 
a reserved judicial appointment, viz., that of 
Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge. In other 
parts of India, the rules remained practically a 
dead letter and the objections taken by some 
Governments, especially the Government of Ben- 
gal, to carrying them into effect were so serious 
that in 1878, the Government of India addressed 
the Secretary of State again on the subject. 
After reviewing the disadvantages, which they 
considered to be grave, of the policy embodied 

in the Act, that Govern- 
an fe ob dott ment submitted,* for the 
consideration and assent 
of the Secretary of State for India, certain pro- 
posals involving the establishment of a close 
native Civil Service, to which should be trans- 
ferred a proportion of the posts then reserved to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, theannual number 
of competitive appointments being thenceforth 
reduced in the same ratio, and a proportion also 
of the posts then held by uncovenanted officers, 
The appointments to the service were to be mede 
by selection and not by competitive examination, 
tests of qualification being supplied by a special 
examination and departmental tests similar to 
those already in force. The Government was to 
be at liberty to transfer to the new service, on its 
inception and for some years to come, a certain 
number of uncovenanted officers ; but afterwards 
the service was to be strictly a graded service, 
with a fixed number of appointments allotted to 
it, to which the members of the service should 
have an exclusive claim, The posts, when held 
by members of the native service, were to be, as 
a rule, less highly paid than when held by Cove- 
nanted Civil Servants, but to be equal in status 
and position. Nominations were to be made by 
local Governments, but the actual appointments 
were to be made by the Viceroy in Council. The 
Secretary of State ap- 
proved} of the proposals 
of the Government of 
India in a modified form and authorised the 
Government of India to appoint every year to the 
Civil Service of India such number of Indians as 
might be determined upon, and to decrease pro- 
portionately the number of Covenanted Civilians 
sent out from England, the appointments made 


t+ Despatch No. 125, dated 
ith November 1878. 
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being in the first instance probationary, so as to 
give ample time for testing the merit and ability 
of the candidates, 


2. On receipt of this despatch, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Committee to frame 
draft rules for the employment of natives of 
India in Her Majesty’s Service in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Secretary 
of State. The rules proposed by the Committee 
were approved by the Government of India with 
certain amendments and 
submittedt to the Secre- 
_ tary of State for sanction. 
The rules having been sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State were published in the notification 
of the Government of India, No. 1534, dated 
22nd August 1879, and copies of them and of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch sanctioning them 
were forwarded to the Local Governments and 
administrations, 


3. Between the years 1880 and 1889 the 
following gentlemen were appointed in the Bom- 
bay Presidency to the Statutory Service under 
the provisions of the rules referred to above :— 


Mr. 8, P. Pestonji .» Not in service. 
Mr. L. G. Deshmukh ... 3 ; 
My, G. D. Panse ie 3 

Mr. 8S. Nurudin Khan ... 

Mr. K. R, Bomanji Tn service. 
Mr. N. B. Divatia Not in service, 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumal ... oi 

Mr. R. 8. Tipnis 5 
Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji In service, 
Mr, V. R. Inamdar Not in service, 
Mr. M. A, Baig® — 5s 


4, In the year 1884, the working of the rules 
again becamea subject of enquiry. The Govern- 
ment-of India addressed to Local Governments 
and Administrations, a 
circular§ on the subject 
for the opinion of this 
Government generally upon the best manner of 
improving the working 
of the roles. In reply- 
ingG to this circular, 
this Government recommended that selection for 
the Civil Service might be made from among 
the following native officials and professional 
men who had given proof of merit and ability :— 


(1) Subordinate Judges, 

(2) Small Cause Court Judges, 
(3) High Court Pleaders, 

(4) Presidency Magistrates, 
(5) Deputy Collectors, 

(6) Mamlatdars. 


It was suggested that the following number of 
appointments (of which those entered under heads 
(1), (ii) and (v) had hitherto been reserved for 
the Civil Service) might be eventually granted to 
men so selected, on the understanding that these 
appointments should not necessarily and invari- 
ably be filled by Indians but only as the Local 
Government could find men who really came up 
to the definition, and the required standard of 
merit and ability :-— 
(i) One-fourth of the District Judgeships. 
(ii) One-fourth of the Assistant Judgeships. 
(iii) All the Small Cause Court Judgeships, 
except the First Judgeship of the Presidency 


t Despatch No. 81, dated 
1st May 1879. 


§ No, 19-+720A., dated 
30th April 1884. 


“| Letter No 4744-227, 
dated 12th June 1884. 





(ly Appointed to the Statutory Civil Service on the under- 
standing that he would be transferred to the Provincial 
Service when constituted. 
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Small Couse Court, which should be open to 
' barristers, Haropean and Indian. 

(iv) The Second and Third Presidency Ma- 
gistrateships. 

(v) One-fourth of the Assistant Collector- 
ships of all grades. 

This Government further observed that though 
Indians might be held eligible in their due sen- 
jority for appointments to posts of Collectors, it 
was not necessary to fix any proportion of those 
appointments tor them, 

5. ‘The replies of the Local Governments to 
the circular of the Government of India referred 
to above were forwarded by that authority to the 
Secretary of State, who, in reply, stated that if 
the matter in question was to be opened up 
afresh there should be a local inquiry, and ob- 
served as follows :— 

“T feel confident that a well-selected body 
of Commissioners prosecuting their investiga- 
tions in various parts of India and making 
themselves acquainted with the opinions of 
all classes will not only assist materially in the 
solution of the questions which have arisen 
with regard to the operation of the Act of 1870 
but will be able to collect a great deal of 
valuable information which will be a guide in 
‘dealing generally with the question of the 
more extended employment of natives of India 
in the service of Government.” 

-8. A Commission was accordingly appointed* 
by the Government of 


*Resolution No. 34— India called the “Public 
hia dated 4th October Service Commission,” to 


inquire not only into the 
system under which Natives of India were then 
admitted, either under the Statute 21 and 22 Vict., 
Cap. 106, section 32, to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, or under the Statute 83 Vict., Cap. 8, 
section 6, to offices formerly reserved exclusively 
to members of that service, but to their employ- 
ment in all branches of the Public Service 
connected with the civil administration of the 
country, The views of the Commission! as 
regards the statutory system were that the system 
as it then existed had failed to fulfil the expec- 
tations anticipated from it and that it was, for 
sufficiently good reasons, condemned, not only 
by particular sections of the native community, 
but also by the very large majority of officials, 
both Huropean and Native, who had had_practi- 
cal experience of its working. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that the statutory 
system should be abolished, and that section 6of 
Statute 33 Vict., Cap. 3, should be repealed. 
7. The Government of India, while forward- 
ingt the report of the 

ommission to the Secre- 
tary of State, recom- 
mended that the statutory service should be no 
longer retained, that section 6 of 38 Vict., Cap. 3, 
should be repealed and that the services should 
be reconstructed on the basis of an Imperial and 
Provincial Service, in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s recommendation; observed that the 
terms “ Imperial ’’? and “ Provincial ” were well 
adapted to express the character and scope of 
the two services and agreed to their being res- 
pectively substituted for “Covenanted” and 
© Uncovenanted,” the use of which should be 
discontinued. 

8. In his reply the Secretary of State agreed 
with the recommendation 
of the Government of 
India regarding the abo- 
lition of the Statutory 


+ Despatch No. 58, dated 
9th October 1888, 


ft Despatch No. Public— 
104, dated 12th September 
1889. 
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Service and made certain suggestions regarding 
the manner of dealing with those officers who 
were then io that service. His Lordship thought 
that the course least open to objection would be 
to give to every Statutory Civilian the option of 
remaining either in the position then occupied by 
him or of being transferred to the Provincial 
Civil Service with an acknowledgment of his 
preferential claims over members of the Provin- 
cial Services for promotion to the transferred 
appointments, 
9, The Government of India thereupon in ' 
their letter§ No. 301, 
dated 4th February 
1890, decided to place on 
a classified list certain 
offices in the different grades and Departments 
(Judicial and Executive) and to declare these 
publicly to be offices to which members of the 
Provincial Service might be properly appointed 
and laid down certain conditions] subject to 
which alone the appointment of a member of the 
Provincial Service could be made to an office 
entered in the classified list. Further, the 
Government of India in their letter No. 1479, 
dated 31st July 1890, requested that each Sta- 
tutory Civilian appointed in the Bombay Presi- 
dency before the close of 1889 might be called 
upon to choose whether he would remain in the 
position he was then in or be transferred to the 
Provincial Service with an acknowledgment of- 
his preferential claims to promotion to scheduled. 
appointments before other members of that 
service and a brief explanation was offered as to 
when andin what manner theclaims of such. 
officers to promotion were to be considered and. 
how the recognition of such claims would affect 
the prospect of appointment of members of the 
Provincial Servive to scheduled posts, The 
replies received from the Statutory Civilians who 
were addressed in accordance with these instruc- 
tions showed that none of them was willing to 
join the Provincial Service and that all elected 
to retain their position as Statutory Civilians, © 
10. Finally, the Government of India issued 
a Resolution No. 9-Public —1842-1352, dated 
21st April 182, on the subject of the Report . 
of the Public Service Commission and the 
opinions expressed. thereon by Local Governments 
and Administrations, in which they observed that 
the following 18 appointments in the Bombay 
establishment should from that date be entered 
in the list as open to the Provincial Service = 


§Printed as an annex- 
ure, vide page 483. 


Bombay. 
Heads of Districts 
Judges ae 
Joint Judge is 


Assistant Judges 

Assistant Collectors ... . 
Télukdari Settlement Officer 
Registrar of the High Court 


1a | 
Oo ft bY CO PSD DOD DO 


Total ... 


The nine appointments of Assistant Collectors 
subordinate to the headship of the District were | 





(1) That the maximum extent to which room in the 
higher offices will gradually become available for competent - 
members of the Provincial Service is one-sixth of the number. 
of appointments then held by the I. C, 8.; 

(2) that the time and extent of the admission of members : 
of the Provincial Service to scheduled appointments should 
be determined by the preponderant administrative needs and * 
aptitudes of the Province and its people ; 

(8) that if ne member of the Provincial Service who is fully 
fit and competent be available for any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the I. C, 8. shall be appointed. 
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to be amalgamated with the then existing grades 
af Deputy Magistrates and Collectors and dis- 
tributed among those grades as shown below: — 
. Rs. 
3 posts in the Third Grade of Deputy 
Collectors on (corresponding to First 
Assistant) ... oes ‘5 
4 posts in the Fourth Grade of Deputy 
Collectors on (corresponding to Se- 
cond Assistant) Fey ie 
2 posts in the Sixth Grade of Deputy 
Collectors on (corresponding to passed 
Assistant) ... $68 oe BOD 
The pay of the two appointments of headships of 
Districts was fixed at Rs. 1,600 or 1,200 accord. 
ing asthe appointment is made to a Senior or 
Junior Collectorship (vide Government Notifica- 
tion* No, 6768, dated 
23rd August 1892), It 
should be observed that 
these eighteen appoint- 
ments represented one-sixth of the appointments 
then held by the Indian Civil Service officers on 
duty. 

1, In continuation of the Resolution men- 
tioned above, the Government of India in their 
letter No. 1536, dated 27th May 1892, forwarded 
for consideration a set of rules for admission to, 
and promotion in, the Provincial Civil Service 
and prescribed the lines on which they should be 
framed and worked. By Government Resolu- 
tion No. 7070, dated 5th September 1892,"a 
Committee was accordingly appointed by this 
Government to draft the rules required by the 
Government of India. With letter No. 7201, 
dated 3rd October 1898, from this Government, 
the rules recommended by the Committee were 
submitted for the approval of the Government 
of India. They were svbsequently revised) in 
‘ accordance with the directions contained in the 
letter from the Government of India No. 1901, 
dated 21st December 1893, and published under 
this Government Notifi- 
cationt No, 91388, dated 
20th November 1895. 
With the introduction of 
these rules the Provincial Civil Service was 
inaugurated, but the scheme was not completely 
carried oat for a considerable time since the 
appointments transferred to it, except the two 
appointments on Rs. 3800 per mensem, corres- 
ponding to passed Assistants, remained in charge 
of Statutory Civilians. The appointments in the 
3rd and 4th Grades were gradually absorbed in 
the Provincial Civil Service as they became 
available on the retirement of Statutory Civilians. 
It may be observed that the two posts of Head- 
ships of Districts are still held by surviving 
Members of the Statutory Civil Service and are 
therefore not yet available for the Provincial 
Civil Service. The rules mentioned above were 
from time to time revised and were last publish- 
ed in  Governmentt 
Notification No, 1112, 
dated 2nd February 1912, 
The 18 appointments 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph which 
were thrown open to the Provincial Civil Service 
(Executive and Judicial Branches) are embod- 
ied in the lists. of appointments printed as 
Lists A—(1) and B—(l) of the rules quoted 
above. 

12. It will be seen that the main differences 
between the rules of 1895 and those of 1912 are 


@) One of these will be available on the retirement of Mr, K. 
R. Bomanji on 5th July 1918, | 


600 


500 


* Printed as an annexure, 
vide pages 486 and 487. 


+ Printed as an annexure, 
vide pages 487 to 490, 


"-$ Printed as an annexure, 
vide pages 493 to 496. 
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(1) that Maémlatddrs@) have been included in the 
Provincial Service (Executive Branch), Lower 
Division ; (2) that the number of appointments 
in the Bombay Presidency open to the Provincial 
Civil Service (Executive Branch), Upper Division, 
has been raised from 75 to 86; and (8) that the 
competitive test for admission into the Service 
has been abolished. The first of these modificas 
tions has been dealt with separately in the memo. 
on the subject of the appointment of Mamlatdars, 
etc.. The second is dealt with in the succeeding 
paragraphs. As regards the third, it may be 
noted that only two competitive examinations 
were held, the first in 1897 and the second in 
1900. Attention is, however, invited to the 
orders of the Government of India contained in 
‘Government Resolution, Educational Department, 
No. 1208, dated 6th July 1905, abolishing the 
competitive test on the ground that its results 
merely repeated those of the University Exami- 
nations. During the intervening period, viz, 
from 1900 to 1905 the candidates were selected 
without examination after approval of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the adoption of this course, 
Probationary Deputy Collectors. 

18, In accordance with Nos, IV and V of the 
Rules for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Provincial Civil Service in force in 1895 the can- 
didates who were selected after the competitive 
test were appointed at once to the sixth grade 
of, Deputy Collectors on Rs. 800 per mensem, 
subject.to a probationary period of two years 
and the passing of the Departmental Examina- 
tions as provided for in No. XVII of these Rules. 
This system was found inconvenient because the 
candidates so selected were found unfit, for want 
of experience and training to perform the duties 
required of Deputy Collectors. This Government 

p their letter§ No, 8868, 

rateka ated 9th June 1898 

Gs yhuglaoe cee eee+ addressed the Govern- 
ment of India, on the 

subject and recommended that, with a view to 
meeting this difficulty, the probationers appointed 
under the rules should form a separate class’ 
altogether outside of, and in addition to, the 
Deputy Collectors’ cadre, receiving a salary of 
Rs, 200 per mensem and that they should hold 
these appointments until (1) they had passed 
both the Lower and Higher Standard Depart- 
mental Examinations, (2) they had shown them- 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
Government might consider essential as a preli- 
minary to appointment as Deputy Collectors and 
(3) permanent vacancies had occurred in the 
cadre of Deputy Collectors. The Goverument of 
India after some discus. 

{ Printed as an annexure, sion? agreed to the pro- 

vide pages 490 and 491. posal with the modifica- 

tion that the initial salary 
of the pest of a probationer should be Rs. 150 
per mensem for the first year, then Rs. 175 per 
mensem until he passed the Departmental Exa- 
mination by the Higher Standard and after that 
Rs. 200 per mensem until he was appointed to 
the Provincial Civil Service, and that the maxi- 
mum number of appomtments which this Govern- 
ment could create should be four. Up to the 
year 1912 these four probationary appointments 
were distributed equally between the Presidency 
proper and Sind, but Government in their letter 
No. 2106, dated 28th February 1912, to the 





(@) These officers are in charge of the administrative areas 
known as ¢dlukas; the power of making appointments to these 
posts and granting them leave remains with the Commissioners 
as hitherto. 
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Commissioner in Sind have since decided that 
the number of probationers for the Presidency 
proper should in future be three and for Sind 
oaly one. 
‘44. The first important reorganization of the 
_cadre of Deputy Collectors in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was sanctioned along with those in other 
Presidencies and Provinces by the Government 
of India in their Resolution No, 68-2024—85, 
dated 15th December 1881. The causes which 
led to the reorganization were— 

(1) the great differences in rates of pay 
between different Provinces ; 

(2) the extremely low remuneration in some 
Provinces for duties of a highly responsible 
character ; 

and 

(8) the want of uniformity in the propor- 
tions of officers in the several grades and the 
consequent inevitable irregularity in promotion 
which the percentages revealed. 

The result of the reorganization mentioned 
above is detailed below : 





Cadre in the Presidency proper sanc- 


Cadre in the Presidency proper 
tioned in the reorganization of 1881. 


before the reorganization of 1881. 























N om ber N ae 
Grade. avert Pay. ioatela Grade. appoint Pay. ceactat 
in each cost. in each cost, 

aH 
| Rs | Rs, Rs Re. 

1 4 | 0 | 2.8004 1 1} 800 £00 
2 5 600 3,000 2 2 700 1,400 
8 5 509 2,500 3 3 600 1,890 
4 10 400 4,000 4 abl 500 5,500 
5 18 300 5,400 5 12 400 4,300 
- 6 13 | 300 | 8,900 
Total ... 42 |Total...| 17,709 { Total ...! 42 \Total ...) 18,200 




















It will be seen that there was no increase in 
the number of appointments of Deputy Collec- 
tors but the monthly cost of the cadre was raised 
from Rs. 17,700 to Rs. 18,200, a net increase of 
Rs, 500 a month or Rs. 6,000 perannum. . Before 
1881 the establishment of Deputy Collectors in 
Sind (including Extra Assistant Collectors who 
were regarded as being virtually Deputy Collec- 
tors) was as shown below :— 

4 Deputy Collectors, 4th Grade, on 





Rs, 400 re .-» 1,600 
3 Deputy Collectors, 5th Grade, on 

Rs, 300 oe .. 900 
2 Extra Assistant Collectors, 1st 

Class, on Rs. 800 ... a. 600 
4 Extra Assistant Collectors, 2nd 

Class, on Rs, 250... «» 1,000 
13 Total ... 4,100 








The seven Deputy Collectors mentioned above 
were included in the genera] list of Deputy Col- 
lectors for the entire Presidency and were entitled 
to grade promotion in that list according to their 
seniority. The Commissioner in Sind while sub- 
mitting proposals in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India No. 68—2024. 
35, dated 15th December 1881, urged that the 
connection of the seven Deputy Colectors with 

_ the Bombay general list should be severed and 
recommended the creation of an additional 
appointment of Deputy Collector on Rs. 500 per 
mensem, who was to be employed as Daftarddr 

# 495—119 
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or Native Assistant under him. The Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the adoption of the 
following scale for Sind :-— 




















No, of 
Aas ' Total month! 
ae | ee Pe le are © 
Rs. Rs. 
2 1 70 700 
8 1 600 600 
4 4 500 2,000 
5 4 4.00 1.600 
6 4 300 1,200 
Total 14 6,100 








The net result of this was that there was an 
increase of Rs, 2,000 in monthly cost or Rs. 24,000 
in yearly cost. The total extra cost was Rs, 2,500 
per mensem or Rs. 30,000 per annum for the 
whole Presidency including Sind. Deducting 
the cost of one new appointment on Rs. 500 per 
mensem the cost of regrading the 55 old appoint- 
ments in the Presidency Proper and in Sind was 
Rs. 24,000 per annum, Some additions to the 
cadres of Deputy Collectors both in the Presi- 
dency proper and in Sind were made between 
1882 and 1910 as briefly detailed below :— 

Presidency proper. 

2 appointments of Deputy Collectors, 6th 
Grade, to provide for the post of a Native 
Assistant to each of the Commissioners, 
Central and Southern Divisions. 

1 appointment of a 6th Grade Deprty Collec- 
tor to provide for the post of personal 
Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, 

l appointment of a Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, with a view to separating the 
treasury and magisterial duties performed 
by the Huztr Deputy Collector at Surat. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 5th 
Grade, in lieu of that of Assistant to 
Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 

1 appointment of a Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, to provide for a Personal Assistant 
to the Collector of Dharwar. 

Sind. 

Conversion of the post of Superintendent of 
the office of the Commissioner in Sind into 
an appointment of Deputy Collector, 6th 
Grade, with a view to his employment as 
uncovenanted Assistant to the Commissioner 
in Sind. 

Grading of the two Assistant Collectors of 
Customs as Deputy Collectors, 5th and 6th 
Grades, in Sind. 

(Of these one was abolished subsequently 
owing to the creation of a new appointment. 
of Assistant Commissioner of Salt, Excise 
aid Opium in Sind.) 

Creation of three appointments of 6th Grade 
Depnty Collectors to assist the three Assist- 
ant Collectors in charge of certain heavily 
worked gub-divisional charges. 

Two appointments, one in the 5th and one in 
the 6th Grade of Deputy Collectors to meet 
the increased requirements of the Province 
of Sind consequent on the creation of the 

 L&rkéna Collectorate, 

One appointment of 4th Grade Deputy Collec- 
tor in connection with the separation of 
treasury arrangements of the Hyderabad 
and Thar and Parkar Districts, 
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15. Besides these, five out of the nine ap- 
pointments of Assistant Collectors thrown open 
‘to the Provincial Civil 
*Printedasanaceompani- Service in Government 
pk vide pages 486 and Notification® No, 6768, 
a dated 23rd August 1892, 
were added to the Deputy Collectors’ cadre 
during the period mentioned above as they 
became available. 


16. In 1907, the Government of India called 
for the views of this Government on the question 
of placing the Deputy Collectors serving in Sind 
and the Presidency proper on a single list for 
purposes of promotion. The strength and cost of 
the two cadres was then as shown below :— 























Presidency proper, Sind. 
Number of Number of 
: Total . Total 
apprint- appoint- 
Grade, ments in Pay. monly Grade, ments in Pay. inomly 
each grade, each grade, 
Rs, Rs, Rs, Rs. 
1 1 800 800 1 . 
2 2 700 1,400 2 1 700 700 
3 8 600 1,800 3 1 600 ¢00 
4 15 500 7,500} 4 6 00 | 3,000 
5 14 400 6,600 & 7 400 2,800 
6 18 300 5,400 6 7 300 2,100 
53 its 22,500 |... 22 9,200 
i 

















It was evident that by the amalgamation of 
the two lists the prospects of some of the Deputy 
Collectors in Sind would be improved but at the 
same time the promotion of Deputy Collectors in 
the Presidency proper would be retarded. With 
a view to reducing to a minimum the possibility 
of discontent in the Service in the Presidency 
proper, it was proposed to modify the grading in 
the amalgamated list by increasing the appoint- 
ments in the third grade and the fifth grade’ by 
one each and reducing by two the number of 
appointments in the sixth grade. It was also 
observed that after the four appointments due to 
the retirement of statutory civilians were added 
to the combined list the block of promotion in 
the Provincial Service would be further reduced. 
Three appointments—one in the first, one in the 
fourth and one in the sixth grade—were added 
to the proposed scale to provide for the appoint- 
ments of City Magistrates, Kardchi, Additional 
City Magistrate, Kardchi, anda Deputy Collector 
in connection with the formation of the new 
district of Nawdbshah in Sind. As the Govern- 
ment of Iudia desired to complete the whole 
scheme at once and put it on a satisfactory basis, 
the four appointments referred to above, viz., 
three corresponding to the third grade and one 
to the fourth grade of 
Deputy Collectors, which 
were eventually to be 


Grade. No. of appointments, 
1st 2 


2nd 3 


8rd 7 transferred to the Pro- 

4th 23 . tal Ci 1s ww 

Bth 33 vincial Civil Service after 

6th 24 the retirement of certain 
elec 80 statatory civilians, were 


also added. The amalga- 
mated list, as finally sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, shows in al] 82 appointments 
distributed in the different grades as shown in the 
margin. (Government Resolution No. 9340, 
dated 14th October 1910.) 

17. In connection with the formation of the 
Nawabshah District from 1st November 1912 the 
Government of India were requested to sanction 
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a post of Assistant Collector on Rs. 700 per. 
mensem to hold the additional sub-divisional 
charge consequent on the redistribution of the 
sub-divisional charges of the old Hyderabad and 
Thar and Pdrkar Districts between the three new 
districts of Hyderabad, Thar aud P&drkar and 
Nawdbshah. The Government of India did not 
approve of these proposals but recommended to 
the Secretary of State the substitution of a 
Deputy Collectorship on Rs. 400 per mensem 
for the Assistant Collectorship on Rs.700 per 
mensem proposed by this Government. This 
recommendation was approved by the Secretary 
of State. Thus the total strength of the cadre 
of Deputy Collectors was raised to 83 on Ist 
November 1912. The 83 appointments men- 
tioned above are distributed as follows :— 
District Deputy Collectors in Sind and 


Presidency proper... aoe or 
Huzir Deputy Collectors (5 in Sind and 

18 in the Presidency proper) we «623 
Assistants to Commissioners of Divisions 

and to the Commissioner in Sind 1... 8 
Assistant Collector of Customs in Sind... 1 
City Deputy Collector, Karéchi ... we «Cod: 
City Magistrates, Ahmedabad, Surat, 

Poona and Karéchi .. ae ow = 85 
Personal Assistant to the Director of 

Agriculture ... Vee tee we a 
Personal Assistants to the Collectors in 

the Presidency proper (Théna, Sétéra 

and Dh4rwér),.. |... ies we «= 63 
Daftardars to Collectors in Sind... ee 4 
Deputy Collector with attached duties, 

Hyderabad... as vee we «=O 
Deputy Collector of Income Tax, Bombay. 1 
* Deputy Collector employed under the 

Collector of Bombay... vee | 


Total ... 88 

* Onthe introduction of the Factory Act in Bombay from 

Ist July 1912 and owing to the re-organization of the Boiler 

Department under the Collector of Bombay, the post of Assist- 

ant Collector was transferred to the Kanara District and the 

Deputy Collector set free by the arrangement was posted to 
the Collectur’s office, Bombay. 


18. In fixing the strength of the cadre of the 
Provincial Civil Service, Executive Branch, the 
principle followed is to determine the number of 
sub-divisional charges which could be safely 
entrusted to Deputy Collectors plus the number 
of Huztr Treasury charges and other miscella- 
neous appointments which the Provincial Civil 
Service officers are considered fit to hold. 

19. The appointment of Télukdéri Settlement 
Officer being thrown open to the Provincial Civil 
Service was held by the late Mr, Bhimbhai - 
Kirparam but, since his death in September 1904, 
the post has been held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service as Government considered it of 
great importance for the benefit of the t4lukddrs 
that there should be continuity of administration 
under an European Officer for a term of years. 
The question whether an appointment of an ad- 
ditional acting Collector or of an additional 
Deputy Collector, Ist grade, in lieu of this post 
should be given to the Provincial Civil Service 
is still under the consideration of this Govern- 
ment. 

20, The Provincial Civil Service is entirely 
manned at present by non-Huropeans. Tho 
attached Statementst B 
and C show, so far as 
details are available, the 
proportionate representation of the various 
Indian castes and communities on the 1st April 
1912 and the Ist April 1887, respectively. As 
has already been observed, appointments to the 


+ Vide page 481, 
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statutory service were made by the Governor 
General in Council on the nomination of Local 
Governments. This system was superseded in 
1895, when the Provincial Civil Service was con- 
stituted substantially on its present basis, by a 
method of combined competitive examination, 
selection and promotion which was conducted 
under the following rules published in that 
year :— 
Presidency proper. 

(1) Vacancies in the 
Executive Branch will or- 
dinarily be filled up by— 

(a) Direct compatition ; 

(4) Selection among candidates after exam- 
ination ; 

(c) Promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Subordinate Service ; 

(a) By nomination in exceptional cases of 
any persons considered to be specially quali- 
fied. 

(2) Six months’ notice will be given in the 
Government Gazelle and 

the public newspapers of 

the number of appoint- 

ments to be filled up each 
year by direct competition and by selection after 
examination and of the date fixed for the exam- 

‘ination, Admission to the examination will be 
subject to the following conditions :—~ 


Modes of appointmont to 
Exeentive Branch. 


Recruitment by competi- 
tion and selection after 
examination, 


(1) The age of candidates shall not be less . 


than 21 or more than 25 years on the date to 
“be fixed by Government for the examination, 
The proofs of age required will be the same as 
under the rules approved by the Goverument 
of India for candidates proceeding to England 
to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
(2) Candidates must produce satisfactory 
certificates of— 

(2) Physical fitness for the service ‘of 
Government from the Presidency Madical 
Board ; 

(0) Nationality ; 

(ce) Character, from the heads of such 
schools and colleges as they may have 
attended or in the event of their being 
already in the servica of Government from 
the head of the Department in which they 
may be employed. 


Province of Sind. 

(3) Appointments to the Executive Branch in 
Sind will also be filled up under the above rules 
except that the examinations will be conducted 
at Kardchi by a Board to be appointed by the 
Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the vernacular language 
in the case of candidates for appointment by 
direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Sindhi, or Hindustdni, 

21, The question of the abolition of the 
Competitive Examinations for the Public Service 
was fully dealt with in paragraphs 9—~11 of the 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. 199— 
231, dated 11th March 1904, which expressed 
the conclusion of that Government that for the 
higher grades of service there was no need to 
have recourse to the Competitive system, as in 
most cases it was possible to accept the various 
University degrees and distinctions as indicating 
that the holders had completed the general 
education requisite to enable them to fill parti- 
cular posts. As a rule, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of India considered that special competi- 
tions should be abolished and that Departmental 
‘knowledge could best be attained during the 
period of probation and tested after a period of 
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such service. The rules for the Provincial Civil . 
Service were accordingly revised. The existing 
rules on the subject of methods of recruitment 
employed for admission to the Executive Branch, 
Upper Division, Provincial Civil Service, are as 
follows :— 


Presidency proper and Sind. 


III.—Vacancies will 
ordinarily be filled up 


Modes of appointment to 
Executive Branch, Upper 
Division, 

(a) selection of persons of high educational 

qualifications who are not already in 
. Government service ; 

(2) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and the subordinate service in 
Sind. 

IV.—Notice will be given in the Government 
Gazette of the number of 
appointments to be filled 
by selection and of the 
latest date for receipt of applications, Appli- 
cants must produce evidence 


(i) that they will be above 21 and below 25 
years of age on the date above mentioned 
and that they are eligible for appointment 
under rule I of Government Notification 
No. 1112, dated 2nd February 1912; the 
proofs of age and nationality required 
will be the same as under the rales ap- 
proved by the Government of India for 
candidates proceeding to England to 
compete for the Indian Civil Service ; 

(ii) as to the University degrees or other 
educational distinctions gained by them; ' 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct in the 

shape of certificates from the heads of such 

educational institutions as they may have 
attended, provided that a candidate who 

has attended a college must produce a 

certificate from the Principal of such 

college. 

V.—-Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 
examination to be conducted by the Medical 
Board of the Presidency, that he is in all respects 
physically fitted for the performance of the 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint- 
ment in this Division of the Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service. 


VI—Every probationer appointed by selece 
tion under rule III (a) 
will be required to go 
through the course of 
equitation and obtain the 
certificate of proficiency, and to pass the tests 
prescribed for Junior Members of the Indian 
Civil Service, véz., the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exa- 
mination in the language of the District to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the District to 
which he is appointed will afford him every neces- 
sary facility for avquiring a thorough insight into 
his duties, Except for special reasons such pro- 
bationer will not receive permanent charge of a 
taluka nor be invested with magisterial powers 
until he shall have passed the Departmental Exae 
mination, Lower Standard. After the period of 
two years prescribed such probationer will 
ordinarily be appointed to the first vacancy 
occurring iu the cadre of Deputy Collectors, 
His pay will be—for the first year of the proba- 
tionary period—-Rs, 150 per mensem, then until 
he passes the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard, Rs. 175 per mensem, and after that 


Reoruitment by Seleetion. 


Probationers in the Exe- 
cutive Branch, Upper Divi- 
sion. 


AIG 


Bs. 200 per mensem, until he obtains a substan- 
tive appointment in the Provincial Service. 
ANote—In any case in which the vernacular of the district 


to which a probationer may be appointed is his own language, 
he is not required to yass in that vernacular, 


* * * * 


XVII.—Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 
shall prevent His Excel- 
lency the Governor in 
Council or the Commis- 
sioner in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they consider to be specially qualified to the 
Executive Branch, Upper Division, or Judicial 
Branch of the Provincial Service, by nomination, 
pure and simple, nor frem making such arrange- 
ments for carrying on the duties of officers 
temporarily absent as may be convenient, nor 
be construed as an engagement on the part of 
Government who reserve the right to vary the 
rules from time to time, with or without notice, 
as the public interests may require. 


As an outcome of the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralization, the 
Government of India, in their Home Department 
Resolution No. 1046—1058, dated 19th August 
1910, have invested Local Goyernments with 
enhanced powers in the matter of recruitments 
for the Provincial Civil Service, The Local 
Governments are now authorized to frame rules 
for this purpose, subject to the following general 
and specific provisions :— 


I.—The rules must be adapted, on the one 
hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
aud, on the other, to secure the due representa- 
tion in the public service of the different classes 
of the commanity. 

II.—Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory evidence— 


(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, except 
in the case of Barristers, Advocates! or 
Pleaders appointed to the judicial branch : 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions ; 

(3) that he has attained a prescribed prelimi- 
nary standard of general education to be 
fixed by Local Governments with reference 
to local conditions, the object being to 
secure men qualified by as higha standard 
of general education as the conditions and 
requirements of the local administration 
permit. In particular, qualification in one 
or more of the vernacular languages of 
the province in which he is to be employed 
is to be insisted on. The vernacular 
standard should be a high one, involving 
a thorough knowledge of the language and 
ability to write and read the written 
character with facility ; 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique 
and active habits; and 

(d) that he is of good character. 

IlI.—Every person appointed to the provincial 
civil service by direct recruitment shall be subject 
to a period of probation or training during which 
time his appointment will be probationary only, 
unless in special cases the Local Government 
declares such probation or training to be un- 
necessary. 

IV.— The subjects of Native Princes in alliance 
with His Majesty shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment, provided they are qualified in other 
respects. 


Exceptional and tem- 
porary appointmerts, 
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V.—Admission to the provincial civil service 
should nsnally be confined to persons who are 
natives of the province or have definitely settled 
in it: in the case of candidates who are not 
natives of the province, recent residence of at 
least three years in the province should, as a 
general rule, be an essential condition of admis- 
sion. No Barrister, Advocate or Pleader should 
be appcinted as such, unless he has been at least 
three years actually practising his profession in 
India and can speak the provincial vernacular, 


VI.—Europeans who are not statutory natives 
of India shall be eligible for appointment, if 
qualified according to the above conditions, with 
the sanction of the Government of India. 


VII.—The Local Government should reserve 
to itself the right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the provincial civil service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority alone 
should not givea claim to appointment to the 
grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher grades. 


VIII. The Government of India retain power 
in very special cases to make direct appointments 
to offices in the higer grades of the provincial 
civil services, and whenever the Government of 
India exercise this power in the case of judicial 
officers, it will be confined to Barristers, Advo- 
cates or Pleaders of the High Courts who have 
shown distinguished ability in the exercise of 
their.profession for not less than ten years and 
have a thorough knowledgo of the vernacular, 


IX.—No member of the provincial civil service 
shall be dismissed otherwise than on the result 
of a judicial or formal departmental inquiry. 


22. In their letter No. 1388, dated 18th 
December 1909, the Government of India autho- 
rized this Government to create for a period not 
exceeding six months temporary appointments of 
Deputy Collectors to fill vacancies among the 
members of the Indian Civil Service in cases in 
which the reserve (18) of the Indian Civil Service 
has been exhausted by the deputation of 15 offi- 
cers under the Government of India and 8 officers 
under this Government. For each excess ap- 
pointment over this number, viz., 15, an additional 
appointment of a temporary Deputy Collector 
could be created under Article 78 (4) of the Civil 
Service Regulations. Under the orders issued 
in the Resolution of the Government of India, 
No, 249-E.A., dated 15th July 1912, the limit 
of six months has been removed and Local 
Governments have been empowered to sanction 
such appointments for any period. The Govern- 
ment of India orders mentioned above also 
authorize this Government to create any new 
posts on a salary not exceeding Rs. 800 per men- 
sem, and to expend on the reorganization of any 
service on accepted lines any sum not in excess 
in the aggregate of Rs, 50,000 per annum. 


23. The Government of India in their Notifi- 
cation No, 1128, dated 26th August 1910, have 
also empowered this Government to make tem- 
porary appointments for a period not exceeding 
three months, of any native of India of proved 
merit and ability to any of the offices ordinarily 
held by Metnbers of the Indian Civil Service 
whenever the exigencies of the Public Service 
render it necessary, the only condition being that 
such appointments must not involve a transfer 
from another district. 

24. Atthe request of this Government, the 
Government of India moved the Secretary of 
State who, in his despatch No. 174-Public, dated 
6th October 1911, sanctioned the withdrawal of 
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the restriction that the Native or Personal 
Assistants to the Commissioners, C. D, and 8. D.,- 
should not draw a higher pay than Rs, 500 a 
month. 

25. The principles of recruitment for self- 
contained services are not applicable to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Service in 
the Bombay Presidency. The rate of recruit- 
ment accordingly depends upon the actual number 
of vacancies by retirements or deaths. The 
number of officers appointed year by year to the- 
Upper Division of the Executive Branch in the 

: Bombay Presidency under each system of recruit- 
ment since the formation 
of the service is given in 
Statement D¥ attached. 

26. The leave rules of the Provincial Civil 
Service are the same as those governing the 
general body of the Indian Services. They are 
set out in detail in Chapters XI, XII and XIV 
of the Civil Service Regulations. The leave 
rules for the statutory civil servants are those 
mentioned in Chapter XXVI of the Regulations, 
In so far as short leave is concerned, members 
of the Provincial Service are on the same footing 
as members of the Indian Civil Service but there 
are differences as regards long leave. 

27. As regards pensions, members of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service are in the same position as 

the employés of Government generally outside 
certain sniall special services which have their 
own rules, and the Indian Civil Service which 
has its peculiar annuity system. The detailed 
orders on the subject will be found in Chap: 
ters XV and XIX of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
under these rules a member of a Provincial Civil 
Service is ordinarily superannusted at the age of 
’ 65, but may receive annual extensions of service 
up to the age of 60. He makes no contribution 
to his pension but receives on retirement, after a 
service of not less than ten years, a proportionate 
pension on the scale laid down in Article 474 of 
the Civil Service Regulations till he ccmpletes 
25 years’ service and above when he is entitled 
to draw pension equal to half of average emolu- 
ments, subject to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 a year 
or Rs. 416% a month. Rules regarding the grant 
. of pension to statutory civilians are those set out 
in Chapter XXVI of the Regulations. Under 
these rules, they are entitled to draw a pension 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 a4 year after an active 
service of not less than 25 years and Rs. 6,000 a 
year after an active service of not less than 
30 years. 
Cuaprer II.—(Lower Division), 


* Vide page 482, 





Mamlatdars., 


1, Under the Peshwa the management of 
districts was entrusted to officers styled ‘Sar 
Subheddrs’ who during the later years of the 
Peshwa’s Government generally remained in Poona 
and deputed officers styled Mamlatdars, Subhe- 
dars or Kamévisd4rs, to act for them. In 1839 
Government directed that all these officers 
should be designated ‘ Mamlatdars,’ 

2, The Mamlatdérs are officers of the Reve- 
nue Department in executive charge of the 
administrative areas known as télukas into which 
each district in the Presidency is divided. They 
are in charge of the taluka treasury and exercise 
important magisterial powers, not infrequently 
those of the First Class, and on the Civil side 
‘have a wide jurisdiction in the grant of assistance 
to landlords in the recovery of their rents, and 
the decision of summary possession suits under 
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the Mémlatdérs’ Courts Act. Inthe Province 
of Sind the officers of corresponding status are 


‘termed Mukhtydrkars, 


3. <Atthe time of the Public Service Com- 
mission of 1886-87 there were the following 
appointments of MAmlatdérs :-— 


























. 1st Grade,} 2nd Grade,|3rd Grade,}4th Grade, 
Division. pay pay pay pay ; Total. 
Rs, 260, | Rs, 200, | Re, 175. | Bs. 150, 
Northern Division ... 7 8 12 13 40 
Central Division ... 10 14 20 22 66 
Southern Division ... 6 12 15 16 . 49 
\speibinns eon! sit | snd tapes era i 
Total .. 23 34 47 61 155 








a a ANS eR AS 
Out of these 155 Maémlatddrs 48 drew personal 
allowances (some at Rs, 45 and some at Rs. 25 
per mensem) for exercising First Class Magiste- 
rial powers. In May 1887 the Government of 
India asked the Bombay Government to consider 
whether these allowances might not be gradually 
withdrawn. The Commissioners, Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern Divisions, stated that, as 
there was a dearth of Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors to exercise First Class Magisterial 
powers, no change should be made, but that, ifa 
change was to be made, they would prefer that it 
should take the form of a numerical reduction, 
coupled with a moderate increase in the allow- 
ance, which should be local and not personal 
and given to Mamlatdérs at outlying stations 
where a First Class Magistrate was a necessity. 
Accordingly in December 1587 it was directed 
that there should be 21 Maémlats ordinarily to be 
held by Mémlatddrs qualified to exercise First 
Class Magisterial powers, and that to each of 
these Mamlats a local allowance of Rs. 40 a 
month should be attached so long as the Mémlat. 
dér actually exercised powers of the First Class. 
Tn addition to the 21 permanent local allowances 
each of the three Divisional Commissioners was 
authorized to sanction the grant of an allowance of 
Rs. 40 per mensem to any Mamlatd4r exercising 
First Class Magisterial powers in a district, on . 
whom, owing to absence on leave of other First 
Class Magistrates or any other cause, unusually 
heavy Magisterial work was thrown, provided 
that not more than one such allowance should be 
in existence at any time in his Division, 

4, In 1891 it was brought to the notice of 
Government that difficulty not infrequently arose 
in finding, among the lower ranks, officers of 
sufficient experience and ability for the post of 
Collectors’ Chitnises. It occurred to Govern- 
ment that a useful administrative improvement 
might be secured if the pay of the office of 
Chitnis, 7, ¢, head of the Collector’s Vernacular 
office, was raised to Rs, 150 from Rs 100 and 
and Rs. 125 and if the appointments were assi- 
milated with those of the lowest grade of Mém- 
latdars. The Commissioners, Northern, Central 
and Southern Divisions, to whom the suggestion 
was referred for remarks, approved of it unani- 
mously, Accordingly in December 1891 Govern- 
ment issued orders sanctioning the grading of 
Chitnises with Mamlatdaérs and increasing the 
number of appointments in the Fourth Grade of ‘ 
Mamlatdars by 18. 

5. In November 1902 the necessity for the 
entertainment of three Resident Magistrates at 
Bandra, Hubli-Dhérwaér and Borsad was brought 
to the notice of Government by the Commis- 
sioners, Northern and Southern Divisions. The 
number of appointments in each of the last three 
grades of Mémlatdars was accordingly increased 
by one in 1904, 
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6. In 1903 Government considered that an 


improvement in the position of District Inspec- 
tors of Agriculiure was needed in order to secure 
efficiency and that it would be desirable to grade 
these officers with M4mlatddrs so that such of 
them as had special aptitude for the work might 
remain for a longer period in their posts than 
was possible under existing conditions, Accord- 
ingly in 1905 the District Inspectors of Agricul- 
ture, who drew pay at the rates of Rs, 150, 125 
and 100 per mensem, were graded with Mémlat- 
dirs. Three were placed in the second grade 
(Rs. 200), six in the third grade (Rs. 175) and 
nine in the fourth grade (Rs, 150). 

7. In the year 1906, owing to the division of 
Khandesh into two districts, two posts of M4m- 
latddérs were added to the fourth grade and, in 
1907, an addition of one post to the same grade 

_ was made owing to the conversion of the Hukeri 
Mahl in the Belgaum District into a Téluka, 


- 8, Inthe year 1906 petitions were received 
» from the Mémlatdérs in the three Divisions 
' praying for improvement of their prospects and 
- status. Government had also at that time under 
’ consideration the question of abolishing the 
- allowance ef Rs. 40 per mensem drawn by Mém- 
latdérs invested with First Class Magisterial 
powers, and of compensating them for the loss 
of this allowance, The latter proposal was con- 
’ gidered along with the Maémlatdars’ petitions and 
a recommendation was made to the Government 
of India for the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, for the creation of two new grades on 
Rs. 275 and Rs. 225 per mensem, and for the 
distribution of the existing number of appointe 
ments in six grades. The Government of India 
approved of the abolition of the Magisterial 
allowance, but they declined, in the interest of 
uniformity with other Provinces, to sanction the 
proposed highest grade on Rs. 275 per mensem 
and suggested the distribution of appointments 
in five grades on Rs, 250, Rs, 225, Rs.°200, 
Bs. 175 and Rs. 150 per mensem, <A represen= 
tation was made by this Government to the 
Government of India asking for a reconsidera- 
tion of these orders and the Government of India 
asked for certain information in connection with 
the grievances and recruitment of Maémlatdérs, 
This information was furnished in the letter from 
this Government No, 12466, dated 28th Decem- 
ber 1909. In this letter Government did not 
press for the creation of a higher grade on 
Rs. 275 per mensem but proposed a redistribu- 
tion of the number of appointments in five grades 
on Rs 250, Rs. 225, Rs, 200, Rs. 175 and Rs. 150 
per mensem at an extra cost exceeding by 
Rs. 1,750 per mensem that proposed by the 
Government of India. These proposals were sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India in their letter 
No. 284—-110-2, dated 28th February 1910, and 
came into force from 1st April 1910, 


9. In addition to pay all MAmlatdadrs draw a 
permanent travelling allowance of Rs. 25 per 
mensem each, 

10. The present strength of Mémlatdars is as 
shown below :— 














1st 2nd 8rd 4th bth 
Division, See eee eon Oe Grade. | ‘Tota 1, 
Rs, 250 \Re. 225.)Rs. 200./Rs. 275.88. 150 
Northern Division... 8 9 10 12 13 52 
Central Division ... 13 14 16 18 21 81 
Southern Divis.un... 9 ll 13 15 16 64 
Tots ..| 29 | 34 | 99 | 45 | 60 | 197 
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11. As regards leave and pension rules a 

; reference is invited to 
paragraphs 26 and 27* 
of the Memorandum 
oe the Provincial: Service (Upper Divi- 
sion), 


* Page 477 ante. 


Recrusiment, Training, ete. 


12. Mémlatdérs are recruited from the Sub- 
ordinate Revenue Service. The first edition of 
the Rules regulating the recruitment of the Sub- 
ordinate Service of the Revenue Department 
was promulgated in 1878 and introduced a 
radical change in the condition of the Revenue 
Service. Before that year the appointments of 
Méamlatdérs were filled almost exclusively by 
promotion from the lower ranks. The lower offi- 
cials had merely to pass the educational test 
prescribed by Government before admission to 
the service, and the Sub-service Departmental 
Examination after entering the service, and until 
they had passed this their appointments were 
probationary. There was thus nothing to prevent 
the humblest Talati or Kaérkun from working his 
way up by merit to a Mamlatddrship. Under 
the rules of 1878 the appointments of Mémlat- 
dars were to be filled exclusively by graduates 
after a brief probation, thus materially injuring 
the prospects of the lower grades. Not only 
was a preferential claim to first appointment 
granted to graduates, but the door to promotion 
from the lower appointments to the higher post 
of Mémlatdér was practically closed to all who 
had not taken a degree, while for those who had, 
the way to a Maémlat was made so easy that the 
lower appointments became mere stepping stones 
to be passed over as quickly as possible. The 
result to the service was found to be disadvanta- 
geous and the rules had to be modified in 1885: 
The rules prescribed by Government Resolution 
No, 7105, dated 2nd September 1885, were in 
force at the time of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of 1886-87, These rules prescribed that 
preference should be given to the claims of 
candidates for admission to the Revenue Depart- 
ment in the following order :~ 

(2) Graduates ; 

() Candidates who had passed the First 
Examination for the Degree of B.A. or B.Sc, 
or in Civil Engineering, or the Final Examina- 
tion of the Agricultural Class in the College 
of Science ; 

(c) Candidates who had passed the Previous 
Examination in Arts ; 

(@) Candidates who had matriculated or 
who held the 2nd year certificate of the Agri- 
cultural Class ina High School; and 

(e) Candidates who held a certificate of 
admission under the educational test, 
Although the intention and effect of these 

rules were specially to facilitate the promotion of 
graduates to the rank of Mémlatdér, non-gradu- 
ates were not excluded. Two-thirds of the 
appointments went to graduates and one-third 
to non-graduates, while promotion to a Mémlat 
was regulated by priority in passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. Revised 
rules were sanctioned in Government Resolutio 

No, 4517, dated 14th June 1904, for reasons 
which were mentioned in the preamble of that 
Resolution. The principle on which they were 
based was to secure for the Revenue Service the 
best men possible, whether graduates or none 
graduates, while at the same time secnring to 
graduates the full proportion of appointments in 
the Revenue Department to which their training 
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and abilities entitled them. The rules of 1904 

- provided that in making first appointments to 
the service the primary consideration should be 
‘superior education. A candidate for admission 
to the service under those rules must ordivarily 
have passed one of the following educational 
tests -— 

(1) The Degree of M.A., B.A., B.Sc, L.Ag. 


or L,C.E. 
(2) The School Final Examination, or 


(a) the full Senior Commercial Examina- 
tion of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
or 

- (6) the second grade Public Service 
Certificate Examination under the old rules, 
or 

(c) the examination for the Public Service 
Cortificate in Vernacular. ' 


18. In 1908 petitions were received from 

Revenue Subordinates in the three Divisions, in 

' which they prayed for increase in pay owing to 

the rise in prices and the increasing burden of 

. office work, In passing orders on these petitions, 

Government in their Resolution No. 8001, dated 

5th August 1908, appointed a Committee of the 

-Commissioners of Divisions and the Settlement 

Commissioner and Director of Land Records to 
report on the following points :— 


(1) The desirability or otherwise of modi- 
fying the rules for the admission to, and 
promotion in, the Subordinate Revenue Service 
prescribed in 1904. 


(2) The necessity or otherwise of raising 
the pay of the lowest grade of Karkuns. 


The joint report of the Commissioners of 
Divisions on (1) is contained in their letter 
No. A.-958, dated 7th May 1909, which is printed 
as an accompaniment to Government Resolution 
‘No. 1107, dated 7th February 1910. In this 
report the Commissioners have reviewed in detail 
the previous rules for admission to the Subordi- 
nate Revenue Service and the results produced 
by them. They stated that the rules of 1904 
had, in most districts, resulted in a falling off, 
either in quality or in quantity, of candidates, or 
in both, and that the fact of promotion depending 
almost entirely on departmental examinations 
had disorganized the whole of the staff, as every 
Kérkun who thought that he could pass the 
examinations left no stone unturned to get leave 
to study for them, The Commissioners stated 
“that, according to the rules prescribed from time 
to time for admission to, and promotion in, the 
Subordinate Revenue Service, selection for 
important executive posts depended on priority 
in passing the departmental examinations and 
that the executive officers had been taken from 
the ranks. The Commissioners expressed the 
opinion that the departmental examination should 
-be merely a qualifying test and that it should 
not determine the candidates’ whole future 
career, They also observed that recruitment 
from the ranks resulted in a positive disadvantage 
to a man who was to be called upon afterwards 
to exercise responsible functions, They accord- 
ingly proposed new rules which were sanctioned 
in Government Resolution No. 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. The principle underlying these 
rules is the division of the service into two 
entirely separate branches, called the Upper 
Branch and the Lower Branch, the former com- 
prising all appointments, the pay of which is not 
dess than Rs. 50 per mensem, and the latter 
comprising all appointments on pay less than 
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Rs, 50 per mensem. The rales provide for pro- 
motion from the Lower to the Upper Branch of 


men who possess special qualifications for the 


latter Branch. The selection of candidates for 
the Upper Branch is made by the Collector of 
each district from among persons— 


(2) who have taken the degree of M.A, 
B.A., LL.B, B.Sc. L.Ag., L.C.E., or the 
diploma for the higher course granted by the 
Chiefs’ Colleges; and 

(2) who, though not graduates, appear to 
possess special qualifications for the Branch, 


The selected candidate is kept on probation 
for 18 months and during that period draws a 
salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. At the end of 
the period of probation he has to appear for a 
qualifying examination, after passing which he | 
is confirmed. He has then to serve as Circle 
Inspector for two years, Promotions after first 
appointment to all posts below that of Mdémlat- 
dar are made by the Collector and are regulated 
by considerations of merit, seniority and public 
expediency. Appointments to the post of M4m- 
latdér are made by the Commissioners of Divi« 
sions on similar grounds by selection from 
qualified members of the Upper Branch, and not 
less than one-half of such appointments are 
reserved for persons who have taken the Degrees 
and Diploma mentioned in (a) above. The 
appointments of Mémlatdars are probationary for 
a year. Promotion to the Second and First 
Grades of Mémlatddrs is given more in consi- 
deration of proved merit and capacity than of 
seniority. 


14, In paragraph 82 of their report tho 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 expressed 
the opinion that in view of the probability of the 
promotion of officers in the Subordinate Revenue 
Service to the lowest grade of the Provincial 
Service as a reward for conspicuous merit, the 
roles for the recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service in each Province should be carefully 
revised. Jt is expected that the men selected 
under the latest rules of 1910 will be of a higher 
calibre than the candidates who have hitherto 
thought it worth their while to enter the Depart- 
ment, and that the quality of the men selected 
will approximate to that of men selected for 
direct appointment to the Provincial Service, 


15. In the Northern and Southern Divisions 
there are two vernacular languages, and it is 
considered essential that a Mamlatddr serving in 
either of these Divisions should be acquainted 
with both in order to make his services available 
in any district to which it may be expedient to 
posthim, A Vernacular test was first introduced 
in 1886 in the Southern Division. It was pro- 
vided that, in making appointments of Mémlat- 
dars, preference should be given to men knowing 
both languages (Maréthi and Kdnarese), and 
that failare to pass the prescribed test within a 
year of the first substantive appointment, or two 
years in the case of men already appointed, 
would entail loss of appointment and of promotion 
respectively, It was found that these rules 
could not be enforced in all cases. Government 
accordingly directed in 1892 that punishment 
for failure to pass within the prescribed period 
should take the form of stoppage of promotion 
and a deduction of 19 per cent. from the pay of 
defaulters. The orders were also extended to 
the Northern and Central Divisions, the Mémlat- 
dérs in the former Division being required to 
have a knowledge of Gujardti and Mardthi and 
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_in the latter a knowledge of Maréthi and Kéna- 
‘rese. The experience gained since the orders of 
1892 were passed showed that there was no 
necessity for requiring Mdmlatdars in the Central 
Division to pass in Kdnarese. It was therefore 
directed in 1904 that a knowlege of Kdnarese 
need no longer be required from officers serving 

‘in the Central Division, but that candidates for 
-Mémlat in that Division whose mother tongue 
was not Marathi should be required to pass in 
that language. 


The Commissioners of Divisions have power 
to grant exemption from passing the vernacular 
examination to Mémlatddrs of not less than 45 
years of age, and also, in exceptional cases, to 
allow the prescribed period for passing the 
examination to be extended for not more than 
one year. 


Status, 


16. The Mémlatddrs were until recently 
included in the Subordinate Revenue Service, 
The question of including them in the Provin- 
cial Service was considered in connection with 
the recommendation made by the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87 that the line of demarca- 
tion between the Provincial and Subordinate Civil 
‘Services should be drawn between the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Collectors and of Maémlatdars. 
The Government of Bombay in the year 1890 
recommended to the Government of India: that 
MA4mlatdérs should be included in the Provincial 
Service. The Government of India, however, 
did not accept this recommendation on the 
ground that officers of similar rank in other 
Provinces were not included in the Provincial 
Service. The question was again referred to the 
Government of India in 1894, but that Govern- 
ment stated that they were unable to accord: to 
the Bombay Presidency any more favourable méa- 
sure of treatment than was elsewhere approved. 
The question was again considered in connection 
with the petitions received from Mémlatdérs in 
the year 1906 for improvement of their pay and 
status. A recommendation on the subject was 
submitted by this Government to the Govern- 
‘ment of India along with the recommendation 
for improvement in Mémlatdars’ pay. The 
Government of India in their letter No, 1212, 
dated 2nd September 1910, sanctioned the inclu- 
sion of Mamlatdérs in the Provincial Service, 
They laid down, however, that the admission of 
Mémlatdérs to the Provincial Service should not 
per se give them any claim for promotion to the 
rank of Deputy Collectors, that the rules for the 
appointment of Deputy Collectors should remain 
unaffected, and that the grading of Deputy 
Collectors and Mémlatdérs should continue to 
be separate and distinct. The Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Service is accordingly divided 
into two Divisions, the Upper Division comprising 
the Deputy Collectors, and the Lower Division 
comprising the Mémlatdérs. Although Mamlat- 
dars are thus included in the Provincial Service 
the power of appointing them continues, with 
the sanction of the Government of India, to lie 
with the Commissioners of Divisions. The 
distinction introduced is thus entirely one of 
name and prestige. It has not yet been applied 
to the officers of corresponding status in the 
Province of Sind, who are known as Mukhtyér- 
kérs. The Bombay Government has, however, 
approved of the Commissioner in Sind’s proposal 
to include Mukhtydérkérs in the Provincial 
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Service. The necessary application will be made 
to the Government of India if, and when, the 
provision in next year’s budget on account of the 
revision of the grading of Mukhtyarkars is finally 
allowed, 


17, The following statement shows the 
number of appointments of Mamlatdérs held by 
the members of the several communities on Ist 
April 1887 and Ist April 1912 :— 


re enna eeeeerenreeny 














1st April 1st Apri] 
1887, 19)2, 
Community. 

Number, Number, 

Hindus ide eet 146 180 
Mahomedans ins oe 1 4 
Parsis tas tes q 6 
Christians tee aes 1 1 
Total 155 *191 











. Percentage | Percentage 
Community. in 1887. | in 191°. 
Hindus tee 94:19 94°24 
Mahomedans sae tee 65 2:10 
Parsis ves rr 4°51 3°14 
Christians one tes "65 ‘52 
100 100 


* This is exclusive of 4 appointments in the Central Division 
and 2in the Southern Division which have been shown as 
vacant in the Quarterly Civil List for 1st April 1919, 


18, ‘The following statements show the grades 
of Mamlatdars on Ist April 1887 and Ist April 
1912, and the number ‘of appointments in each 
grade :-— ; 


On Ist April 1887. 


ete 
Pay of each Grade. Number in each grade. 











|$_——_—______. 
jst Grade, pay Rs, 250 .., tee 23 
2nd Grade, pay Rs. 200 ... one 34 
8rd Grade, pay Rs. 175 sve ae! AT 
4th Grade, pay Rs. 150... ‘ieee 51 
Total | bb 
On Ist April 1912, 








—~ 





Pay of each Grade, Number in each grade, 





Ist Grade, pay Rs, 250 ... 
2nd Grade, pay Re 225 ... 
3rd Grade, pay Rs. 200 ... 
4th Grade, pay Rs, 175... : 
5th Grade, pay Rs. 150... tee 
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Comparative statement showtng the constitution of the grades of Deputy Collectors in the Prestdency 
proper and in Sind as they stood on Ist April 1887 and on the same date in 1912. 

























































First Grade. Becond cet Third Grade. | Fourth Grade. | Fifth Grada Sixth Grade. 
[rege], bremoe 
Year. Number Number Number'| Number. (Number (Number 
of Monthly of Month- of |Month-| of ,Month-| of ‘onth-| of Month- 
appoint- pay. appoint. | ly pay. lappoint- ly pay. |appoint-. ly pay. lappoint-| ly pay. jappoint-} ly pay. 
ments. ments, ments. ments. ments, menia, 
Ra. Re | Rs. | Ra Ra Re. 
i proper pal 1 | Bra 2 | “700 3! eo ; 1° 600 | 18 | 400 15 
1887... ‘ t : 
Sind ds a en ee 1 700: 1 1 600 4 B00 | 4 400 4 300 
ee eet ES, (eg TO PR et Ps a ote 99 Pca 
i | ! ' 
Total... 1 8 a 18 | i Ww 
| 
i. oe wea, “ae edie Be ew eat chiae Nach aia Maree ie 
Wl2 .. Presidency Proper and Sind vl 2) 80d | 3; 700 | 7 4 600 23 500 23h! 490 23+ | Son 
| ae ee ee oe 












Total 
number 


of 
appoint~ 
ments. 








* Inclusive of one appointment added on the retirement of Mr, N. B. Divatia. 


+ Exclusive of one appointment to be filled up on the formation of the Nawabsbah District. 


STATEMENT B. 





Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appointments 
in the Provinetal Civil Service, Executive Branch (Upper Division), on 1st April 1912 in the Presidency 


proper and in Sind, 
















































































( i 
. Hindus. Froba- 
i ere = = tionary 
$ | \ ! Ceputy 
2 | ; Brahmans, ! Other castes. Collec- 
@ 1 tors. 
ray ae TE i 
> 2 | f elle | { { i 
. a | a 
FS g 3 Sor Ia e)2l a | | re Remarks 
a & gig 2 S$ } B Ele) a | | | i A 
sled; (Zi2lel lz igléia; (elelgiele : : 
SISIEISISIEl Eig |8e: 8/418]. /9°! abeys Bis! 'elelelei./etal | # 
e(hlelele:r gigi cS Ei slel ai F(Z eS) 8) e148 sifglalelgléei/eleiel £ 
CI Fisls PF, Ris A Sg € ejejsitiaeLs |S Se )8' 318 elf;i;3;4alf£/¢ = 
wz (6l42lalalelala(e® als ja[yls la BEA | |AA Rie 2 Bie) 
. I ‘ ef wef een fee) SERS} pe a eset |e < 2 
alas) sia Sin 
a fjifrislajajo!siu! els ai stale ™ gett ceca fu sa jaja lade bso] 2 + Ono appoiut- 
SS st | nn , Anent was vacant 
9 \ 5s ' ,tTwo appoint. 
l ments were va 
cant. 
gee Jeg SS Sy SSS SSS SSS Sey SSS SS SSS SRSSSSSSSG 


Total for Hindus & fe 87°5 per cent. 
»  Parsis ry oo on 8 ” 10 on 
‘o Mahomedans . 9 ” 11°26 ,, 
5 Christians a0 9 a 11°25 ,, 
80 10 


STATEMENT C, 





Statement showing the nationalities of officers holding appotntments in the Provincial Civ. Servie:, 
Eaecutive Branch (Upper Division), on 1st April 1857 in the Presidency proper and in Sind, 
























Presidency proper. 
Nuwber of Number of 
appoint- appoint- Aetigunties. 
ments, |Muhamme-iqy tstions, | Parsia. | Hindus.| Total, | "8 | Christiane. * cra! 
dan. | ans. 
fee eens See eee eens a x Se 
45 1 vi 28 45 14 | 


Total for Presidency proper and Sind-— 


Hindus vie see 36 fe. 

Parsis ry vee ase 9 2 15°25 

Christians ee aan 0 , 16:95 

Muhammedans ... se ‘see 4 oy 6°78 
Total -» 69 300° 


w 495—121 


! 


61-02 per cent, 


” 


” 


ee a a a ee eerie 
Sind, 


Remarks, 
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STATEMENT D, 


Statement showing the number of appointments filled, since the promulgation of the 
Provincial Civil Service Rules iw 1895, under cach method of recrurtment. 


ef ee PSS SS 





Year, Direct competition. 
1895 ...| No appointments 
| of the year. 

1896 ror 

1897 . 2 (on probation— 
one confirmed in 
1899 and the 
cther in 1900). 

{ 

1898 veetes 

1899 ve seeeee 

1900 | 1. (on probation, 
contirmed in 
1902). 

1901 eee Po one 

1902 1 (on probation, 
confirmed in 
1904). 

1903 sient 

1904 videe’s 

1905 aeeaee 

1906 ves 

1907 

1908 seveds 

1909. sei 

1910 oor bee . 

1911 oe t+ oes 

1912 aes 


eevees 





Number of appointments filled by 
select on after examination 
(up to 1902) or after inviting 
applications. 


Promotion of 
Subordinate 
Officers. 


Nomination. 





were made under the rules which 


eenee 


ton eee 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1904), 


1 (on probation, confirnied in 
1905). 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1907). 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1909). 


2 (on probation—one con- 
firmed in 1909 and the other 
in 1910), 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1910). 


2 (on probation—one resigned 
in 1910 and the other con- 
firmed in 1912). 


2 (on probaticn—one confirmed 
in 1912), 


1 (on probation, confirmed in 
1912). 





2 (on probation) 


cam e into 


~T 


bats | 


13 


17 








force in November 


1 (already in Gov- 
ernment Service : 
held — appoint 
ment in another 
department ; ap- 
pointed as proba- 
tioner and con- 
firmed in 1900). 


1 (on probation, 
resigned in 
1906). 


eeeres 


Perens 


eee one 
veenes 


seenee 


SS sy he si eri Sh PC Ss 
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- PAPERS REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER L. 
No. 801. 





_ Frou 
A. P. MacDONNELL, Esg,, C.8.1,, 


‘i Secretary to the Government of India; 
C8) s 
Tor SECRETARY vo run 


GOVERNMENT or BOMBAY. 

‘Home Department. 
Publio, : 
Caleutta, the 14th February 1890, 


Sir, 

In continuation of correspondence ending with 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter No. 2996, dated 7th 
June 1888, regarding the final report of the 
Public Service Commission, I am now directed 
to forward, for the information of His Excellency 
the Governor in Council, copies of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch No. 58, dated 9th 
October 1888, and of the Secretary of State’s 
reply No. 104, dated 12th September 1889. I 
am also to communicate the following remarks 
and suggestions on the proposals of the Commis- 
sion so far as they relate to the Judicial and 
Executive Branches of the Administration, and 
to request that the Governor in Council will take 
them into his consideration and favour the 
Governor General in Council with his views.on 
the several points dealt with. 

2. The Governor in Council will observe thas, 
while approving of the proposal to create a 


a ie Provincial* Ser. 
he term Provincial Service is yj 

throughout this letter provisionally tS t me mee 

used in the sense attached to it by Of Stabe has decide 

Chapter VII of the Public Service that legislation 

Commission’s Report, ad in is ghall not be under- 

requested that it may be also so . 

used in the reply of the Bombay taken with the 

Government. object of amending 
section 6 of 83 Vict., 


Cap. 8, and that a proportion of the appoint- 
ments now ordinarily held by members of the 
Civil Service recruited in England shall not be 
definitely transferred to the Provincial Service. 
His Lordship considers that the object contem- 
plated by the Commission will be practically 
attained by requiring each Provincial Govern- 
ment to place, on a classified list, certain offices 
in the different grades and departments, and by 
publicly declaring these to be offices to which 
members of the Provincial Service may (subject 
to the conditions laid down in the Despatch from 
the Government of India, dated 9th October 
1888) properly be appointed. These lists will be 
arranged to suit the preponderant administrative 
needs, circumstances, and aptitudes of each pro-= 
vince and its people, and the proportion of appoint- 
ments in the different branches will be from 
time to time determined and varied accordingly. 

3. The Governor General in Council desires 
that the question of how this decision can be 
best carried into practice may now receive the 
careful consideration of the Bombay Government, 
and with a view of aidiug its deliberations the 
following suggestions are thrown out. The 
conditions, subject to which it will be possible to 
appoint a member of the Provincial Service to an 
office entered in the classified list, are (1) that 
the maximum extent to which room in the 
higher offices will gradually become available for 
competent members of the Provincial Service 
is $ of the appointments now held by the Indian 
Civil Service ; (2) that the time and extent of 
the admission of members of the Provincial 
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Service to scheduled appointments must, howe 


ever, be determined by the preponderant adminis- 
trative needs and aptitudes of the province and 
its people, and by the necessity for according to 
Indian civil servants and officers in a non-regula- 
tion Commission who entered the service before 
the reduction of recruitment in 1880, the prefers 
ential right, save in the exceptional circumstances 
contemplated in paragraph 21 of the Secretary 
of State’s Despatch of 12th September, of 
appointment to offices entered in the schedule to 
24 and 25 Vict., Cap, 54, and other offices to fill 
which the different Commissions have hitherto 
been recruited ; and (3) that if no member of the 
Provincial Service who is fully fit and competent 
be available for any such office which may 
become vacant, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service shall be appointed. 

4, The first point to be considered then is 
what appointments in Bombay may be declared 
to be appointments to which, subject to the fore- 
going conditions, members of the Provincial 
Service shall be eligible. In determining this 
question it will be necessary to pay attention to 
the schedule attached to the Government of 
India Despatch of 9th October 1888, to the cadre 
requirements of the Presidency of Bombay 
(including Sind) so far as appointments scheduled 
under 24 and 25 Vict., Cap. 54, or to which the 
principle of the schedule applies under the 
Secretary of State’s 


* Secretaries See wee 2 

Under Secretaries ... et < 12 orders, are con- 
Commissioners of Divisions, 3 cerned,* and espe 
Commissioner of Customs ciall to th 
Salt, Opiam and Abkéri » 1 4 Tals ; i. 
Heads of Districts yap 20 PT CRORRSIADE .. 280" 
Assistant Magistrates .., 42 ministrative needs 
er sudges see eee ae and aptitudes of. 
ssistant Judges «es one Aare , 
Assistant Commissioner in the province and: 
Sind ws ~~ awe «=CdLsit8 people at the 
——~ present time. 

Total .. 100 Having regard to 

these considera=' - 


tions the following suggests itself to the Gover- 
nor General in Council, as at present advised 


and subject to any representations which the 


Governor in Council may see fit to make, as 
being a suitable list in the existing circumstances 
of time and place :— 
Heads of Districts oe 2 
District Judges and Assistant Judges... 5 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors .. 7 


giving a total of 14 appointments for the province | 
or about one-seventh of the total number of. 


scheduled posts. 

Besides the 100 “Scheduled ” appointments, 
enumerated in the margin above, the cadre of the 
service in Bombay contains 20 local appoint- 
ments which, though not reserved, are ordinarily 
filled by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
These 20 appointments include the two Member- 
ships of Council, the Commissionership in Sind, 
three High Court Judgeships, the Judicial Com- 
missionership in Sind, and the 18 general 


appointments noted 
Survey and Settlement Commis- jin the margin. 
sioner. ° 
Municipal Commissioner, The Gover nor 11. 
Bombay. Council may desire . 
Inspector gry oe Prisons. to increase the - 
Registration and Stamps. 
Director of iL geiealhive number of i 
Registrar, High Court. appointments speci- _ 
Bemembrancer of Legal Affairs. fied above by 
Private Secretary to His Excel. declaring — solie: of 
lency the Governor. 8 : 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. these 13 marginally 
Inspector General of Police. noted appointments 


Four Miscellaneous and Political 


appointments. bers of the Provin- 


~ 


14 


to be open to mem- . 
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cial Service ; if so, the additional posts should be 
shown separately in the way indicated in para- 
graph 8 below, care being taken that the maxi- 
mum limit of } is not exceeded. The pay 
proposed for any posts which the Governor in 
Council may desire to add to the list should be 
stated in the reply to this communication. 


5, The schedule attached to the Despatch of 
9th October 1888 provided for the admission of 
eligible Provincial officers to three more District 
Judges and Assistant Judgeships than have been 

_ included in the list above suggested and to one 
Under Secretaryship. But that schedule was 
meant to be a tinal settlement of the claims of 
the Provincial Service to scheduled posts, to be 
gradually worked up to within “a generation of 
official life? It is certain that neither the 
administrative ueeds of the Bombay Presidency 
and Sind, nor the aptitudes of their people, nor 
the claims of civilians recruited before 1880, 
permit at present, or will permit for many years 
to come, of the appointment of so many as 8 
Provincial officers to be District Judges and 
Assistant Judges, and the Bombay Government 
entertains objections to the appointment of a 
Provincial officer to an Under Secretaryship, 
The list should be framed with reference to 
approximate reasonable requirements, It can be 
altered when such requirements change. But if 
the Governor in Council generally concurs in the 
schedule attached to the Goverument of India’s 
Despatch of 9th October 1888, to the Secretary 
of State, the necessity of holding these four 
appoint ments in reserve must not be lost sight 
of : their addition to the 14 posts mentioned in 
paragraph 4 will give a total of 18, or only 2 
below the 4 of the full cadre of 120 for local 
service. 


6. When the number and description of the 
posts to be placed upon the lists have been 
determined, the following points will arise for 
consideration, viz., (1) the pay to be attached’ to 
those posts when held by members of the Provin- 
cial Service, (2) the method of exhibiting the 
posts in the list of Provincial appointments, and 
(8) the rules regarding leave and pension to be 
applicable to the Provincial Service. On ihe 
first point, having regard to the results emerging 
from a strict application of the two-thirds rule, 
to the character of the duties to be performed, 
and to the conditions of native society, the 
Government of India is disposed to think that 
the fcllowing rates of pay will be found suitable 
for the higher appointments when held by natives 
of India :— 


Bs. 


lst grade Magistrate-Collector «+s k 1,600 each. 


Jet ,, Civil and Sessions Judge... 
2nd, Magistrate-Collector wae 1,20 
2nd «4, Civil and Sessions Judge... 1200» 


7, When scheduled appointments below the 
rade of District Magistrate and Collector are 
now held by Statutory Civilians the operation of 
the two-thirds rule gives to the unpassed Assist- 
ant Rs. 256 a month, to the 3rd, 2nd, and Ist 
Assistant Magistrates Rs. 820, Rs. 448, and 
Rs, 576 respectively. If such offices were to be 
kept separate it would probably be sufficient to 
allot pay at the rate of Rs, 250, 300, 400 and 660 
to listed posts corresponding to unpassed and 
8rd, 2nd and Ist Assistant Magistracies respect- 
ively, and this scale, while so far abolishing the 
two-thirds rule would enable the Government to 
incorporate the listed appointments in the grades 
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of the Provincial Executive and Judicial Ser 
Vices. 


8 There is howevey no substantial distinction 
between the work of an ‘Assistant Magistrate- 
Collector and that of a Deputy Magistrate- 
Collector. All alike are Sub-Divisional (Officers, 
and even now it often happens that a Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate is placed in charge of 
an Assistant Magistrate’s charge. There is 
therefore nothing to be gained by retaining the 
title of Assistant Magistrate when the post is 
filled or the sub-division administered by an 
officer of the Provincial Service who would really 
be neither more nor less than a Deputy Magis 
trate. The Governor General in Council there- 
fore suggests that the seven additional appoint- 
ments of the Sub-Divisional Officer class which 
it is proposed to open to Provincial officers should 
be distributed among the various grades of the 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors in such 
manner as may appear equitable, a note being 
added that these appointments are subject to 
the conditions noted in paragraph 3 supra, and 
that when held by members of the Civil Service 
their designation will be that of Assistant Magis- 
trate. There would thus be a fulfilment of the 
Secretary of State’s instructions to exhibit these 
appointments on the Provincial Service list, so 
that the result may be ‘a connected and gradu- 
ated series of offces rising from the subordinate 
classes of administrative business to a very high 
level of superior and responsible duties, judicial 
and executive, which will throw open a sure and” 
honourable prospect of employment to persons 
appointed in India, and of continuous promotion 
to officers of tried merit and ability,” 


9. Subject to the conditions referred to in 
the preceding paragraph the Local Government 
would be competent to appoint members of the 
Provincial Service to the Assistant Magistrate- 
Collectors’ charges for which Provincial Officers 
are eligible, without reference either to the 
Government of India or to Statutory Rules, and 
promotion up to the grade of first class Deputy 
Magistrate-Collector or first class Subordinate 
Judge would run in the ordinary way. Whether 
it is desirable that the Local Government should 
under Statutory Rules to be now framed, be 
competent to appoint to the higher offices, or 
whether such higher appointments, or any of 
them, should be made or sanctioned by the 
Government of India is a point upon which I am 
to request an expression of the opinion of the 
Governor in Council. 


10. The list of Provincial Executive 
quae officers in Bombay would tek Fat : 
ollows :— 


Aopoinenncs aaa: By THE GOVERNMENT oF InpIA 
THR LocAL GOVERNMENT 


UNDER RULES FRAMED UNDER 38 Vict., Cae. 8 
Section 6. ; 





A= Executive, B= Judicial. 


«= Number of appointments, 


Pay. 

” Bs. 

A—Magistrate-Collectors (x)... ... 1,600 

B—Civil and Sessions Judges (x) . 1,600 
II. 

A—Magistrate-Collectors (7) 14. aes +. 1,200 

B—Civil and Sessions Judges (x) eee « 1,200 
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Officers holding ungraded appointments. 
EXEcurive, 
Names Appointments. Pay. 
| 
ee es | eee ids 
| 
a) rs eS Oey . setae ° 
JUDICIAL. 
Names. Appointments. Pay. 





! 








APPOINTMENTS MADE BY THE Locan GovERNMENT 
Not unpeR 33 Vicr., Car. 3. 


Pay 
Re, 
I. 

A.—Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectora (x) ... 800 
B.—Subordinate Judges (x)... ‘. ees ve 800 
If. 

A.—Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x)... 700 
IT, 

B,—Subordinate Judges (z) ... eee ce sae 650 
IV, 

A.—Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x)... €00 
Vv. 

A,~Deputy Magistrates and !’eputy Collectors (x) ... 500 

cee oor 500 


B.~—Subordinate Judges (x) 
vI 


A.~ Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (7)... 400 


B—Suberdinate Judges (x) ... oo 400 
Vil. 

A.—Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors (x) .4. 300 

B.~—Subcrdinate Judges (x). ooo vos 800 
TUT 


*A—Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
MAmlatd&rs (2) ze eee woe 250 
® All the appointments of Deputy Magistrate or Collector 
in this grade wiil be Assistant Magistracies held by Pro- 
vincial officers, 


Pay. 
Ra, 
1X, 
A.—Madmlatdérs (x) see v0 ow 200 
B.—Subordinuate Judges (x) wee coe 200 


Note,—Of the above (z) appointments in grade 1V, (x) in 
grade VI, (#) in grade VII are subject to the claims of 
cficers in the Indian Civil Service appointed before 1880. 
If no fit and competent member of the Provincial Service is 
available, or if the preponderant administrative needs o 
the province require it, an Indian Civil Servant may be 
appointed to any of (7) appointments of Deputy Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors in grade VIII, 


Officers holding ungraded appointments. 

















EXeEcvtive. 
Names. Appointments. | Pay. 
JUDICIAL. 
Names. Appointments. Pay, 














Such a scale as the preceding will enable the 
Local Government to give promotion from 
one grade to the other, while if the Assistant 
Magistrates’ charges, when held by Provincial 
officers, were shown separately, promotion 
would become more difficult, For example, it 


would seem that a first Assistant Magistrate on 
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Rs. 600 could get no promotion to the Rs. 700° 
or Rs, §00 grade of Deputy Magistrates other-' 
wise than by vacating his appointment of’ 
Assistant Magistrate, and entering the class of 
Deputies. It is difficult to see how the reten- 
tion of the designation Assistant Magistrate for’ 
a Provincial officer would secure any practical 


advantage, while it would certainly lcad to’ 
inconvenience. . 
11. With reference to the orders contained: 


in paragraph 22 of the Despatch of 12th Sep- 
tember last, I am to request that each statutory’ 
civilian appointed in Bombay befure the close of 
1889 may now be called upon to choose whether’ 
he will remain in his present position, or be’ 
transferred to the Provincial Service with an 
acknowledgment of his preferential claims to 
promotion to scheduled appointments before other 
members of the Provincial Service. 


claims to promotion of a statutory civilian who 
elects to retain his present position and who 
has shown the merit and ability necessary to 
justify his advancement, will only be considered 


after the claims of civilians whose covenants: 


bear dates previous to that of his ccnfirmation 
have been satisfied. The admission of the prior 


claims of civilians recruited before 1880, and - 
after them of preferential claims of fit and com-- 


petent statutory officers recruited since that 
year, must be satisfied before any member of the 
Provincial Service can be appointed to listed 
posts under the rules now to be framed. ‘The 
Governor-General in Council will now be glad 


to learn how the choice has been exercised in, 


each case. 

Lt must not be forgotten that the number of 
appointments referred to in paragraph 4 of this, 
letter as to be opened from time to time to the 


Provincial Services must for the time be reduced . 


to the extent to which statutory civilians decline 
to join the Provincial Service and in the grade 
in which such statutory civilians hold offices. 
But.once the claims of existing etatutory officers 
are satisfied, all officers of the Provincial Service 
would be placed on the same footing as reyards 
promotion to all grades. In other words, their 
promotion would be governed by the same rule, 
namely, seniority qualified by fitness, 

12. 
and Pension Rules to be applicable to officers 
holding the appointments under notice, I am to 


say that the Governor-General in Council sees - 


no reason why the present Uncovenanted Service 


Leave and Pension Rules, or in other words the - 
provisions of Part III, Cap. XIV, Civil Service - 


Regulations, regarding leave, and of Part IV, 
Caps. XV-XIX, regarding pensions, should not 
apply. Existing statutory civilians who refuse 
to join the Provincial Service would continue to 
be governed by the Leave and Pension Rules 
now applicable to them. 


18. The next step will be to prepare rules 
to regulate (1) admission to the Provincial Service, 
and (2) appointment from the Provincial Service 
to the offices of District Officer or District 
Judge, and the ungraded appointments to be 
made under the Statute. These rules should be 
prepared by the Government of Bombay and 
submitted for the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. Those on the former 
point should, as directed by the Secretary of 
State, make due provision (so far as this has not 
already been secured) for indispensable educa- 
tional attainments, and must be adapted on 
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In this. 
connexion it may be well to state that the’ 


With regard to the question of the Leave ; 


the one hand to obtain thgroughly efficient . 
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candidates, and on the other to secure the due 
representation in the public service of tho 
different classes of the community. 

14, The Governor in Council will observe 
that the Secretary of State has declined to 
sanction the entire cancellation of the orders of 
April 1879, which in Bombay prohibit the 
appointment of any one but a native of India to 
any office in the Executive or Judicial Service 
carrying a salary of Rs. 200 a month or upwards 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State. H, therefore, the Government of 
Bombay desires to appoint to such an office a 
person who is not a statutory native of India, it 
will still be necessary for it to obtain the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 
Such appointments will often in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council be desirable, 
and he therefore thinks that in the draft rules 
to regulate admission to the Provincial Service 
it should be made clear that the orders of 18th 
April 1879, though they restrict, do not prohibit 
the appointment of Europeans. It is to be 
remembered, however, that no European who 
does not satisfy the definition of native of India 
contained in section 6, 83 Vict., Cap. 3, is eligible 
for appointment to any of the scheduled offices 
opened to the Provincial Service, except in 
_ accordance with the procedure prescribed by 

24 and 25 Vict., Cap. 54, 


15. The rules regarding the appointment of 
members of. the Provincial Service to scheduled 
offices under the provisions of the Statute $3 
Vict., Cap. 8, must, as directed by the Secretary 
of State, be drawn in accordance with the Act. 
They must, therefore, be prescribed by the 
Governor-General in Council and sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State in Council, With vefer- 
ence to paragraphs 7 and 8 supra, the Provincial 
officers appointed in the place of Assistant 
Magistrates will be styled Deputy Magistrates 
and Collectors and appointed by the Local 
Government, Whether appointments to higher 
posts should also be made by the Local Govern- 
ment under rules to. be framed under the 
Statute or by the Government of India on 
nomination by the Local Government is a ques- 
tion on which, as already stated, the opinion of 
the Governor in Cooncil is requested. And I 
am now to ask that rules may be drafted under 
383 Vict., Cap. 8, section 6, in accordance with 
the views of the Governor in Council, and 
submitted for the consideration of the Governor- 
General in Council, As it will be unnecessary 
to maintain for the Provincial Service, which is 
already a very large one, a reserve for men on 
leave and in traininy, such as is maintained for 
the strictly limited Civil Service and mixed 
Commissions, provision must be made in the 
rules for the making of temporary appointments 
from the Provincial Service to scheduled offices 
in place of men deputed to other duty cr absent 
on leave. 1 should also be considered whether 
officers of the Provincial Service exercising only 
civil judicial functions should not undergo some 
period of probation in criminal business before 
they are appointed to a District and Sessions 
Judgeship. 


I6. In paragraph 13 of Mr. Lee-Warner’s 
letter referred to above, the view of the Bombay 
Government is stated that the line between the 
Provincial and Subordinate Services might 
be made so as to include the officers gazetted 
by Government in the former and those not so 
gazetted in the latter. As the Bombay Govern- 
ment is aware, the question of laying down 
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definite rules as to what officers shall be gazetted 
is under the consideration of the Government. of 
India, but the practice in different parts of 
India varies very much, and until it is made 
uniform over India, the rule that gazetted 
officers should belong to the Proviucial and non- 
gazetted officers to the Subordinate Service 
would operate very unequally. The Governor- 
General in Council is not certain that it will be 
found possible to prescribe a uniform rule 
regulating the gazetting of officers ; and he would 
therefore be disposed to prefer a rule fixing the 
line of demarcation between the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services according to pay, and that 
all officers drawing pay proper of less than 
Rs. 200 should be included in the Subordinate 
Service. I am to ask that if the Governor in 
Council has no objection this line of division 
may be adopted. 

17. With reference to paragraph 25 of the 
Despatch of the Government of India, dated 9th 
October 1888, I am directed to enquire what 
proposals the Governor in Council would now 
make for establishing a Board of Examiners to 
test the educational qualifications of candidates 
for the Provincial Service. Jt will also be for 
His Excellency in Council to consider whether 
any and, if so, what change is required in the 
existing rules for recruitment of the Subordinate 
Service, 

18. Lastly, I am to invite attention to para~ 
graph 23 of the Government of India’s Despatch 
of the 9th October 1888, and to say that the 
principle of special selection must be rigidly 
enforced, on all occasions of appointments made 
from the Provincial Service to the posts of District 
Officer, Sessions Judge and the ungraded 
appointments made under the Statute. Iam also 
to take this opportunity generally to say that the 
Governor-General in Council fully accepts the 
46th recommendation of the Pablic Service 
Cemmission that, inasmuch as the administrative 
charge of a district involves very responsible 
duties, the principle of selection should be more 
completely adopted even when a member of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be promoted to such 
office. His Excellency in Council has had 
occasion, in connection with memorials in which 
officers have complained of their supersession 
by juniors in the post of Divisional Commis- 
sioner, to express his adhesion to the principle 
that selection aad not seniority should govern 
such high appointments. The principle of 
selection must be more absolute in respect of 
such appointment as that of Commissioner than 
it is in respect of the appointmént of District 
Judge or Magistrate aud Collector, but it should 
be distinctly recognized that mere length of 
service gives no claim to promotion in the Indian 
Civil Service above the rank of first Assistant 
Magistrate, and that no officer should be appoint 
ed to the charge of a district, or to be a District 
and Sessions Judge who has not in the course 
of his previous service given distinct evidence 
that he is fit for such office. 2 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A. P. MacDONNELL, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 


Bombay Castle, 23rd August 1892, 
No. 6763.—With the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to notify that the following 
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appointments in the Bombay Presidency, to fill 
which members of the Civil Service of India 
have hitherto been recruited, shall be appoint- 
ments to which members of the Bombay Civil 
Service can properly be appointed, subject to 
the rules for the time being in force under 
33 Vict., Cap. 3, section 6 :— 
- 2 posts of Collector and District Magistrate. 
2 posts of District and Sessions Judge, 
1 post of Joint Judge and Joint Sessions 
Judge, 
2 posts of Assistant Judge and Sessions 
Judge. 
2. When these posts are held by members 
of the Bombay Civil Service their pay shall be 
.as follows:— 


Ra, 
Collector and District Magistrate— 
lf in the let Grade et ais ve 1,600 
Ifinthe 2nd Grade... Ss «ee =1,200 
Di.trict and Sessions Judge— 
If in the lst Grade sie vee ee 1,690 
Ifin the Ind Grade... tas +e 1,200 
Ifin the 8rd Grade... ves se 1,000 
Joint Jude aad Joint Sessions Judge . 800 
Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge— 
If in the 1st Grade aes wee 600 
If in the 2nd Grade sa eee 500 


3. In addition to these appointments the 
following appointments, for which recruitment 
has hitherto been made in the Civil Service of 
India, have been thrown open to the Bombay 
Civil Service and added to the existing grades 
of that service :— 


8 -posts of Ist (3 posts of Deputy 
Assistant Collec- 1 Collector and 
tor, Magistrate, 8rd 

¢ Grade, on St 600 
‘4 posts of 2nd| to be|4 posts of Deputy 
Assistant Collec- con- Collector ~ and 
tor, t verted Magistrate, 4th 

: into Grade, on tee 500 
“2 posts cf Assistant 2 posts of Deputy 
Collector, Collector and 
Magistrate, 6th 

J Grade, on see, 300 

1 post of Télukdari Settlement Odficer a 800 


1 post of Registrar of the High Court* an -. 1,200 

*Note.—It rests with the Honourable the Chief Justice to 
nominate an o.ticcr for the appointment, subject to any roles 
and res‘rictions prescribed by His Excellency the Governor in 
Council. 


By order of His Excellency the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Counctl, 
T.D. MACKENZIE, 


Chief Secretary to Government, 





REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 





Bombay Castle, 20th November 1895. 


No. 9188.—The following rvles for admission 
‘to the Bombay Provincial Civil Service prescribed 
by His Excellency the Governor in Council 
with the approval of the Government of India 
are published for general information :— 


Rules for Admission to the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. 


I. The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 
be open to all duly quali- 
fied subjects of Her 
Majesty and of Native Princes in subordinate 
alliance with Her Majesty who have’ resided for 
not less than three years before the date of 
‘appointment within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political con- 
trol of His Excellency the Governor in Council: 
Provided ‘that, in the case of a European not 
coming within the definition of native of India 
contained in section 6. of 38 Vict., Cap. 8, the 
previous sanction of the Government of India 
aust be obtained to his appointment to the 


Classes of persons eligible, 
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Service, and that of the Secretary of State to his 
appointment to a listed post, 

II, The service will be divided into two 
branches, the Executive 
comprising about 75, and 
the Judicial comprising 
about 125 appointments, as notified from time to - 
time, out of which about 15 in the Executive 
and about 18 in Judicial branch will be localised 
in Sind, 


Division into Executive 
and Judicial branches, 


Executive Branog, 





Presidency proper. 


III. Vacancies in the 
Executive branch will 
ordinarily be filled up by 
(a) direct competition ; 

(2) selection among candidates after exame 
ination ; 
(c) promotion of selected officers, who are 
already in the subordinate service. 
IV. Six months’ notice will be given in the. 
Government Gazette and 
the public newspapers of 
the number of appoint- 
ments to be filled up. 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination, and of the date fixed for the 
examination. Admission to the examination will 
be subject to the following conditions ;— 


(})-The age of candidates shall not be less 
than 21 or more than 25 years on the date 
to be fixed by Government for the examinas 
tion, The proofs of age required will be 
the same as under the rules approved by 
the Government of India for candidates. 
proceeding to England to compete for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

(ii) Candidates must produce 

certificates of — 

(2) physical fitness for the service of Govern- 
ment from the Presidency Medical Board ; 

(2) nationality ; 

(¢) character, from the heads of such 

schools and colleges as they may have 
attended, or, in the event of their being - 


Modes of appointmens to 
Executive branch. 


Recruitment by competi- 
tioa and selection after 
examination, 


satisfactory 


already in the service of Government, — 


from the head of the department in 
which they may be employed. 

Note,—Conditions (i) and (i) (@) may be relaxed or dis- 
peneed with in the case of candidates already in the service: of 
Government, ; 

V. The examination will be conducted by a 
special Board under the. 
general direction of the 
Educational Department of Government. 

(1) The appointments offered for direct com- 
petition will be filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by the Board 
and reported to Government as the result 
of the examination. 
Candidates will be required to satisfy the 
Board that they have sucha knowledge of 
one of the vernacular languages of the 
Presidency——Hindusténi, Gujarati, Maré- 
thi, or Kd&narese—as enables them to 
speak, read, write and translate with 
facility from the written character into | 
English, and vice versd. 

(iii) The subjects of examination will be as 
follows :— 


A,—Obligatory. 
1.—History and Geography of England and 


India, ; 


The examination. 


(i) 
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II.— Mathematics, including— 

(1) Arithmetic, up to and including vulgar 
and decimal fractions, proportion and 
simple interest ; ae 

(2) Algebra, up to and including simple 
equations ; 

(3) Euclid, Books I and II. 
TIJ.—English literature and composition. 

as B.— Optional. 

_"Not more than three of the following 
subjects :— 
IV.—Natural Science. 
Not more than two of the following branches— 
Chemistry, Electricity, Geology, Botany. 
' V.—Moral Science—Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 
VI—One classical language—Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, or Latin. 
VII.—Political Economy. 
ViII.—Higher Mathematics. 
Province of Sind. 

“VI, Appointments to the Executive Branch 
in Sind will also be filled up under the. above 
rules except that the examinations will be con- 
ducted at Karachi by a Board to be appointed by 
the Commissioner, who will report the results to 
Government, and that the vernacular language 
in the case of candidates for appointment by 

- direct competition or selection after examination 
will be Sindhi, or Hindustani. 


JopictaL BRANCH. 





Presidency proper, 


VII. No candidate me appointed to the 
er udicial branch whose 
ii oie age is less than 21, or 
unless he is already in Government service, more 
than 30 years, and who has not qualified for a 
Subordinate Judgeship under section 22 of Act 
XIV of 1869, 
and either 
(a) been in full and continuous practice for 
three years as an advocate, vakil or 
pleader in a Civil Court ; 
or 
served for three years as Honorary Assist- 
ant under the Government Pleader in the 
High Court or in a District Court ; 
’ Note—The Legal Remembrancer will upon application 


assign qualified perscns as Honorary Assistants to Government 
Pleadera, 


10) 


or : 
(c) served with approval for three years in any 
High Court 


Presidency Small Cause Court, 


District Court ginally. pONea ee 


Clerk of the Court, 


Subordinate Court 
or Provincial ata Sadar Head Clerk, Sheris- 
Small Cuuse( Station, tedédr, Deputy 
Court 


Sheristedér, Nazir, 
or First Assistant to the Registrar or as 
Honorary Assistant under the Registrar 
or Clerk of the Court; 

. Note.—Qualified persons desiring to te employed in a Civil 

Court should apply to the Registrar of the High Court or the 

Chief Judge of the Presidency Small Cause Court, or the 

District Judge, as the case may be, 

or 

(@) exercised with approval magisterial powers 
for three years while holding office as a 
Mémlatdér or Head Karkan ; 

or 

(e) performed successively for a continuous 
period of three consecutive years more 
than one of the duties specified in clauses 
(a), (2), (c)and (d). 

Where the candidate has acquired a qualifi- 

cation under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, 


of the Courts mar-_ 
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otherwise than by practising for five years as an. 
advocate or vakil of the High Court, the period. 
spent in performing the duties specified in 
clauses (a), (2), (c) and (d) must be wholly subse- 
quent to the acquisition of such qualification. 
VIII. Every candidate for appointment shall 
submit his application to 
the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the Governor accompanied by 
satisfactory certificates-— 
(a) of nationality ; - 
(2) that he is within the prescribed limits of 
age, the proofs of age being the same as 
those required under Rule IV (i); 

(c) that he is physically fit for the service of 
Government; 

(d) that he is of good moral character ; s 0 

(e) that he has such a knowledge of one of the 
vernacular languages of the Presidency— 
Gujarati, Maréthi or Kdanarese (or of 
Hindusténi)—as enables him to speak, 
read, write and translate with facility from 
the written character into English and 
vice vérsd. 

Note.—The certificate mentioned in (¢) must be signed by 
the Presidency. Medical Board and those mentioned in 
(d) and (e), may be signed by a District Judge, by the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes at Bombay, by the Principal of: 
a College or other institution recognized by tho University of’ 
Bombay, by a Professor of the Government Law School, by 
the Chief Judicial, Executive or Political Offecr of the British 
Government in a district outside the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency, or in a Native State, or by the Registrar of the 
High Court. 

IX. In making appointments from among can-> . 
didates qualified under 
clauses (c) and (d}) of 
Rule VII, His Excellency the Governor in 
Council will be guided in his selection solely by 
regard to the special merits of the candidates ; 
in other cases he will, except when it may for 
special reasons seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course, and except as hereinafter 
provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, | 
according to the date on which they severally - 
obtained the degree of LL.B., or passed the 
examination prescribed by the High Court 
under section 22 of Act XIV of 1869, or were 
enrolled as advocates or vakils of the High 
Court: Provided that 


(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint- 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the 
next three vacancies ; - 

(2) any candidate who has passed an examina- 
tion before the Central Committee in any. 
of three vernacular languages—Mardathi, 
Gujarati, or Kanarese —other than his 
own shall obtain priority over other 
candidates, not having so passed, who. 
became qualified in the same year under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869. 

X, Except in special cases in which His 

Excellency the Governor 

in Council may otherwise 

order, every candidate 
will be appointed to the lowest grade of Subor- 
dinate Judges: of the Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
within two years, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own, specified in 

Rule IX (2), if he has not done so before. 

appointment, 


Application for apointment. 


Selection of candidates, 


Ordinary conditions of 


appointment, 


Province of Sind, 
XI. No candidate will be appointed to th 


Judicial branch in Sind 


penatertion: whose age is less than 21 
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or, unless he is already in the Government 
service, more than 30 years and who is not 
qualified to practise as an advocate or pleader 
in all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadar 
Court. 

XU. Every candidate for appointment shall 
submit his application to 
the Commissioner in 
Sind, accompanied by 
such certificates of age, character, nationality, 
physical fitness or other qualifications as may, 
from time to time, be prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, It called on to do so, the candidate 
must satisfy the Commissioner that he is able 
to read and write both English and Sindhi with 
ease and accuracy, and that he has recently 
been residing for a period of not less than 
three years in Sind, or in some other part of the 
Presidency of Bombay, or in some province 
adjoining Sind. 

XI1. In making appointments from among 

; . candidates already in 
elecHon ofeandidaies:: _ (Government nervice the 
Commissioner will be guided in his selection 
solely by regurd to the special merits of the 
candidates ; in other cases he will except when 
it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 
follow some other course and except as hereinafter 
provided, select, from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according’ to the dates on which they were 
severally allowed to practise as advocates or 
pleaders in the Courts of Sind: Provided that 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint- 
ment, substantive or acting, that may 
be offered to him, shall lose his claim to 
the next three vacancies ; 

(2) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to in Rule XIL hag 
been in full and continuous practice as 
an advocate, vakil or pleader in a Civil 
Court shall obtain priority over other 
candidates who have not been so 
employed. 

Note—Should there be a break or breaks in the period of 
three full years owing to illness or absence for any other 
cause recognized by the Commissioner, the period of three years 
may consist of two or more periods preceding or following such 
break or breaks, 

XIV. Except in special cases in which the 

Commissioner 


Application for appoint- 
ment, 


; a may 
appaitaent, to? otherwise order, every 
candidate will be 


appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 

XV, <A subordinate Judge transferred from 
another part of India to 
Sind shall not receive 
any promotion in Sind 
after he has been there fur two years, unless 
within that period he satisfies the Commissioner 
that he can talk and understand Sindhi and 
can read and write it with ease and accuracy. 


GENERAL RuteEs. 


XVI. Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 
shall prevent His 
Excelleney the Governor 
in Council or the 
Commissioner in Sind, as the case may be, from 
appointing in exceptional cases any person whom 
they consider to be specially qualified to the 
Bxecutive or Judical branch of the Provincial 
Service by nomination pure and simple nor from 
making such arrangements for carrying on the 
duties of officers temporarily absent as may be 

convenient, nor be construed as an engagement 
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Transfers to Sind Judicial 
Branch. 


Exceptional and tem- 
porary appointments. 
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on the part of Government, who reserve the 
right to vary the rules from time to time, with 
or without notice, as the public interests may 
require. 

XVII. Unless otherwise expressly directed, 
; every appointment to 
the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be probationary for two years and 
until the probationer has passed the departe 
mental examinations, if any, prescribed fur the 
branch to which he belongs. Candidates 
appointed to the Executive branch will be 
required to go through a prescribed course of 
equitation and obtain a certificate of proficiency 
before they are confirmed. 

XVIII. After confirmation no member of 
the “Service shall be 
dismissed, except on the 
or formal departmental 


Probation. 


Dismissal. 


result of a judicial 
inquiry. 

XIX. Promotion to appointments the salary 
of which is less than 
Rs. 500 a month will 
ordinarily be given according to seniority, 
subject to fitness and approved conduct. 
Promotion to appointments of which the salary 
is Rs. 500 a month and upwards will be based 
solely on fitness and merit, seniority being 
regarded only when the claims of two or more 
candidates of equal fitness and merit come into 
competition. 

XX. Subject to the proviso that no officer 
shall be transferred from 
the Executive to the 
Judicial branch unless, in the Presidency proper, 
he is qualified for a Subordinate Judgeship under 
Section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 or in the 
Province of Sind under Rule XI of these Rules 
aid has completed three years’ service under 
Government, it shall be open to Government, on 
application or otherwise, to transfer an officer 
between the Presidency proper and Sind and 
from ore branch of the Service to the other, and 
to determine his position in the branch to which 
he is transferred. 


By order of His Kacellency the 
Governor in Councst, 


J. MONTEATH, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


Promotion. 


Power to transfer, 


LIST A-1, 





List of Appointments in the Executive Branch 
of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in 
the Presidency proper. 


ney 
Serial ; 
number 0 ; Pay. 
appoint. Appointment, Rupees per mensem, 
ment, 











1 | Magistrate and Collector: ++!) Re, 1,600 or Rs, 1,200 
| according as the 
‘ appointment is 
4 made toa Senior 
‘ { or Junior Cole 
2 To. » 2 lectorship, 
3 | Tilukdari Settlement Officer... “ 800 
4 | Deputy Collector and Magistrate, &cO : 
1st Grade, 
6~6 | Two Deputy Collectors and Magis- 700 
trates, Zud Grade, 
7-12 | Six Deputy Collectors and Magis- 600 
: trates, 3rd Grade, 
18-28 | Sixteen Deputy Collectors and 500 
Magistrates, 4th Grade. 
29-41 | Thirteen . Deputy Collectors and 400 
Magistrates, 5th Grade. 
42—60 | Nineteen Deputy Collectors and 300 
Magistrates, 6th Grade. 


SO re SES 


LIST A-2, 





List of Appointments in the Ewecutive Branch 
of the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in 
the Provinee of Sind. 








Taber of P 
number 0! : ay. 
appoint- Appointment. Rupees per mensem, 
ment, 
1 | Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 700 
2nd Grade, 
2 { Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, 600 
3rd Grade, 
8-6 | Four Deputy Collectors and Magis- 500 
trates, 4th Grade, 
7-10 | Four Deputy Collectors and Magis- 400 
trates, 5th Grade, 
11—16 | Five Deputy Collectors and Magis- 300 
trates, 6th Grade. 











LIST B-1. 





List of Appointments in the Judicial Braneh of 
the Bombay Pyovineial Civil Service in the 











Presidency proper. 
ae : 
um ber 0: F ay. 
*ippalnt- Appointment. Rupees per mensen, 
. ment. 

1 | District and Sessions Judge ... «|| Ra. 1,600, Bs, 1,200 
or Bs. 1,000. ac- 
cording ~ as . the 

+ appointment is 
made to: 1st, 2nd 
or 8rd Grade 

2 Do. wes Judgeships, 

3 | Registrar of the High Court, Ap- 1,200 

pellate Side, 
4 |dudge of the Small Cause Court, 900 
Poona. 
5 | Joint Judge and Sessions Judge. 800 
6 | Judge of the Small Cause Court, 800 
Ahmedabad. 
7 | Judge of the Small Cause Court at + 800 
Surat and Broach. 
Three Subordinate Judges, ist Class, 800 
8-10 | ist Grade, ° 
l—14 | Four Subordinate Jodges, Ist Class, - 660 
2nd Grade, 


15 | Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge./) Rs. 600 or Rs, 500 

according as the 

appointment is to 

the 1st or 2nd 
rade, 











16 Do. val) 
17—-94 | Eight Subordinate Jugdes, lst Class, 600 
Srd Grade, 
Nineteen Subordinate Judges, 3nd 406 
as Clase, ist Grade, , 
65 | Twenty-two Subordinate Judges, 2nd 300 
= Claas, 2nd Grade. : 
@6—=101 | Thirty-six Subordinate Judges, 2nd 200 
Cisse, ard Grace. 
109-118 | Eleven Subordinate Judges, 3nd 150 
Class, 4th Grade. 
LIST B-2, 
Salata 


List of Appointments in the Judicial Branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 











ber of Pay. 
‘speoint= Appointment, Bupees per mensem, 
ment. 
Jwm2 | Two Subordinate Judges, First Class. 400 
8—65 {Three Subordinate Judges, Secon 300 
Class. 
6—10 |Five Subordinate Judges, Third! 200 
Classe 
11~138 mines Subordinate Judges, Fourth| 150 
Class. 
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Letter to the Secretary to the Government. of 
India, Home Department, No. 3863, dated 
9th June 1898. 

No. IV of the rules regulating admission to 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service lays down 
that six months’ notice will be given in the 
Government Gazette and the public newspapers 
of the number of appointments to be filled up 
each year by direct competition and by selection 
after examination and of the date fixed for the 
examination, and No. V (<) of the rules lays 
down that the appointments offered for direct 
competition will be filled up in accordance with 
the order of merit determined by a Special 
Board of Examiners and reported to Government 
as the result of the examination. ‘The intention 
of these rules is that certain anticipated vacan- 
cies shall be set apart to be filled up by competi- 
tion and to those vacancies the successful 
candidates shall at once be appointed subject 
only to the probationary period of two years and 
the passing of the Departmental Kxaminations 
as provided in No. XVII of therules. This 
system is inconvenient because in th: first place, 
it is never easy—sometimes it is impossible—to 
say with any degree of certainty six months 
beforehand that there will be vacancies available, 
and secondly, the result of appointing successful 
competitors to Deputy Collectorships is that the 
offices intended to be held by men who can do 
the work of a Deputy Collector are actually held 
by men who cannot do it. The candidates who 
came out successful at the Provincial Civil 
Service Examination held in year 1897 have now 
been in service for the last 14 months and it 
appears that although the successful competitors 
draw the salaries of Deputy Colle tors they are 
unfit for want of experience and training to 
perform the duties and other offices have to be 
provided by the erection of special temporary 
appointments. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council therefore thinks that in order to meet 
the difficulty the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to, 
the Deputy Collector cadre receiving a salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem, and that these probationers 
should hold these appointments until—~ 

(1) they have passed both the Lower and 
Higher Standard Departmental Examinations, 

(2) they have shown themselves qualified 
for such magisterial powers as Government 
may consider essential as a preliminary to 
appointment as Deputy Collectors, and 

(3) until permanent vacancies have occurred 
in the list of Deputy Collectors and the pro- 
bationers have been appointed thereto. 

2. Iam accordingly to request that you will 
be so good as to move the Government of India 
to accord their sanction to the above proposal, 
Tam to add that if the proposal is sanctioned 
steps will be taken to modify the rules in that 
respect. 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 
cee No. 1771, dated 2nd September 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 

Mr. Monteath’s letter No. $868, dated the 9th 

June 1838, on the subject of the present system 

prescribed by the rules regulating admission into 

the Bombay Provincial Civil Service under which 
successful competitors after competitive examina- 
tion are at once appointed to the lowest grade 
of Deputy Collectors, subject only to the pro- 
bationary period of two years and the passing of 
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the Departmental Examinations, the Government 
‘of Bombay consider this system inconvenient, 
because in the first place, itis never easy— 
sometimes it is impossible—to say with any 
degree of certainty beforehand that there 
will be vacancies available and, secondly, the 
result of appointing successful competitors to 
Deputy Collectorships is that the offices intended 
to be held by the men who can do the work are 
actually held by men who, being untrained, 
cannot do it. ‘lhe Governor in Council proposes 
therefore that the probationers appointed by 
competitive examination should form a separate 
class altogether outside of, and in addition to the 
Deputy Collector cadre, and that these pro- 
bationers should receive a slary of Rs. 200 a 
month until such time as they have passed the 
Departmeutal Examinations and have shown 
themselves qualified for such magisterial powers 
as Government may.consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies have occurred in 
the list of Deputy Collectors and probationers 
have been appointed thereto. 

2. Io reply I am to say that the Government 
of India accept in principle the proposals of the 
Government of Bombay. ‘The Governor-(eneral 

-in Council considers that there is much to be 
urged in favour of prolonging the period of pro- 
bation, especially in the Bombay Presidency, 
where the minimum pay of an ordinary Deputy 
Collector is Ks. 300 a month. It appears; how- 
ever, that so high a pay as Rs. 200 a’ mouth 
throughout the term of probation is not necessary, 
and the Government ot India would sugvest, for 
the consideration of the Government of Bombay, 
that a probationer should receive Rs, iU0 a 
month for the first six months and then Rs. 150 
a month till the Lower Standard Examination is 
passed, atter which he might be allowed Kes, 200 
amonth. This is the arrangement which has 
been in force for some years in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. I amat the sawe 
time to suggest that Rule XVII should be 
revised so as to inake it clear that if a proba- 
tioner does not pass the examination in two years 
he can be removed. 

3. The financial effect of the proposals 
requires further consideration. The present 

~ grade of Rs. 300 includes provision for a certain 

number of Deputy Coilectors not fully qualified, 
and I am to inquire whether the Government of 

Bombay propose to reduce its numbers concur- 

rently with mtroducing the lower probationary 
grade. Iam also to inquire how many appoint- 
ments the Governor in Council proposes to fix as 
the maximum of the new grade, because, if the 
total annual cost will exceed Rs. 25,000, the 
scheme will require the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 


Letter to the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 885, dated 3rd Febru- 
ary 189. 


I am directed to reply to Mr. Luson’s letter 
No. 1771, dated the 2nd september last, regard- 
ing the creation of probationary appointments 
to be held by successful competitors at the 
examination for adinission into the Bombay 
Provinei:l Civil Service. 

2. The Government of India have accepted 
-the proposals of this Government in principle 
but have qrestioned the necessity of paying so 
much as Ks. 200 a month throughout the period 
of probation, and lower emoluments have been 
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suggested. The Governor in Council 1s inclined 
to doubt whether, having regard to the expense 
of living in this Presidency and the legitimate 
expectations of successful candidates for the 
Provincial Service, Rs, 150 is not the lowest pay 
on which such a candidate ought to start. He 
therefore proposes that the pay of probationers 
should be Rs, 15v for the first year, after that 
Rs. 175 until they pass the Higher Standard 
and after that Rs. 200 until they obtain an 
appointment in the Provincial Service, In the 
most favourable event that can arise, probationers 
may pass their Lower Standard in six months 
and their Higher Standard in twelve months, 
The maximum number of probationers for whom 
allowance need be made is four—two first-year’s, 
probationers on pay of Rs. 150 for six mouths and 
Rs. 175 for six months, two second-year’s proba- 
tioners on Rs. 200. The probationers would be 
employed much in the same way as newly-joined 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and a 
certain expenditure would be required on travel- 
ling allowance, temporary establishment and 
contingencies, which the Governor in Council 
estimate at Rs, 500 in round number per 
probationer for the first year and Rs. 1,000 per 
candidate for the second. The maximum total 
expenditure entailed would therefore be as 
follows :-— 


Two first-year probationers on Rs, 150 per 
mensem for 6 months, Rs. 1765 for 





6 months eae ‘ae ioe vee —- 8,900 
Establishment, etc, at Rs. 509 per annum 
for each prob:tioner ose ik ee —i1,000 
Two second-yvar probationers at Rs, 200 
per mensem foe 12 :nonths .. be ew 4,800 
Estabiishment, etc., at Ra. 1,000 per annum. 2,000 
Total ... 11,700 


The expenditure required amounts therefore to 
less than half the sam of Rs, 25,000 for which 
the sanction of the Secretary of State is neces- 
sary. 

3. With reference to paragraph 3 of the 
letter under reply, I am to state that the lowest 
grade of Deputy Collectors does not, as appears 
to be supposed by the. Government of India, 
include provision for a certain number of Deputy 
Collectors not fully qualified. There are nine- - 
teen appointments in this grade—sixteen are 
appointments sanctioned prior to the creation of 
the Bombay Provincial Service and three are 
appointments transferred to that service from 
the Indian Civil Service. The sixteen were 
always and are still appointments intended to be 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors. The 
other three are also appointments intended to be 
held by fully qualified Deputy Collectors: for 
the appointments transferred from the Indian 
Civil Service to the Bombay Provincial Civil 
Service do not include any provision for officers 
on leave or in training. ‘he number of Indian 
Civilians recruited is reduced by 27°5 per cent. 
to provide for officers on leave and in training, 
and it is on the reduced number that a caloula- 
tion is made of the number of posts to be 
transferred from the Indian Civil Service to the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service. In the Indian 
Civil Service five men are provided for 8:625 
posts; in the Bombay Provincial Civil Service 
the number of officers provided is the same as 
the number of posts to be filled. None of the 
officers are supposed to be in training, and in the 
places of all who proceed on leave, men are 
appointed to act from outside the Bombay 
Provincial Civil Service. Up to the present 
these acting vacancies have usually been filled 
by Mémlatddérs, The probationary appointments 
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now proposed to be made and the expenditure 
involved are therefore additions to the cadre and 
scale of expenditure now sanctioned for the 
Provincial Civil Service. 


Letter from the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 443, dated 21st July 1900. 


I am directed to refer to the correspondence 
- ending with your letter No, 8819, dated the 8th 
December 1899, regarding the creation of a 
grade of probationers for admission into the 
- Bombay Provincial Civil Service. 

2. In Mr, Monteath’s letter No. 3868, dated 
the 9th June 1898, the Government of Bombay 
proposed that the probationers appointed to the 
Execvtive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service by competitive examination should form 
a separate class altogether ontside of, and in 
addition to, the cadre of Deputy Collectors; and 
that they should receive a salary of Rs. 200 a 
month, until such time as they passed the 
Departmental Examinations and showed them- 
selves qualified for such magisterial powers as 
the Government might consider essential as a 
preliminary to appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and until permanent vacancies occurred in the 
list of Deputy Collectors and the probationers 
had been appointed thereto. In Home Depart- 
ment letter No. 1771, dated the 2nd September 
1898, the Government of India accepted in 
principle the proposals of the Government. of 
Bombay, but expressed a doubt whether so high 
a pay as Rs, 200 a month throughout the term of 
probation was necessary, and suggested for the 
consideration of the Governor in Council that 

a probationer should receive a pay of Rs. 100 a 
month for the first six months and then Rs. 150 
a month till the Departmental Examination by 
the Lower Standard was passed, after which he 
might be allowed Rs. 200 a month; the Govern- 
ment of India also enquired whether the Local 
Government proposed to reduce the numbers 
in the present grade of Rs. 300 concurrently 
with introducing the Jower probationary 
grade, 

8. In your letter No, 885, dated the 28rd 
February 1899, it is urged that having regard 
to the expense of living in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and the legitimate expectations of 
successful candidates for the Provincial Service 
the lowest pay of the probationer should not be 
less than Rs. 150 a month. The Government 
of Bombay accordingly recommended that . the 
pay of probationers should be Rs, 150 a month 
for the first year, then Rs. 175 a month until 
they pass the Departmental Examination by the 
Higher Standard, and after that Rs. 200 a month 
until they are appointed to the Provincial 
Service. It is stated that the maximum number 
of appointments which should thus be created 
for probationers should be fixed at four, the cost 
of which including travelling allowance, tem- 
porary establishments and contingencies is put 
at Rs. 11,700 a year. 

4, In reply Iam tc say that having regard 
to the facts that the pay of the lowest grade 
of Deputy Collectors in the Bombay Presidency 
is Rs, 300 a month, whereas it is Rs. 200 or 
Rs, 250 a wonth elsewhere in India, and that 
the cadre of the Bombay Provincial Service, as 
explained in paragraph 3 of your letter dated 
the 8rd February 1899, does not contain 
provision for men in training, the Governor- 
General jn Council sanctions the revised 
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proposals of the Government of Bombay as 
detailed in that letter. 

5. Iam to take this opportunity to enclose, 
for the cousideration of 
the Government of Bom- 
bay, a copy of a corre- 


(1) Despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State, No. 110, 
dated the Oth April 


1899. spondence with the 
(2), Derpiiel. nase oe Secretary of State, noted 
ecretary of Etate, No. : 
Public, dated the 16th 7, the margin, from 
June 1899. which it will be seen 


that His Lordship has 
sanctioned the intreduction of an important 
scheme for the re-organization of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Scrvice. The 
main feature of this scheme is that it creates a 
self-contained service so constituted as to 
include provision for all the ordinary work 
which Deputy Magistrates are called upon to. 
perform, as well as for leave vacancies. Such a 
scheme obviates the hardship caused by the 
appointment of officiating Deputy Collectors at 
the bottom of the list. If such officers have 
substantive appointments in other branches of 
the public service, which does not however 
appear to be always the case, they are not 
prejudicially affected as regards leave and 
pension, but the persons appointed to act in their 
original appointments are probably so affected. 
Jam to enquire whether the Governor in Council 
is disposed to recommend a re-organization of the 
Executive branch of the Provincial Service in 
the Bombay Presidency on the lines adopted for 
Bengal. If so, I am to request that a list of the 
appointments considered necessary may be drawn 
up and submitted for the consideration of the 
Government of India, 
regard being had to the 
recent increase* in the 
number of posts to be 
held by the members of the Indian Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency. This list with the 
addition of 14 per cent. as in Bengal, to the 
number of appointments shown therein, to 
provide for leave vacancies, will constitute the 
Bombay Provincial Civil Service Executive 
Branch. 

6. lam to explain that the increase effected 
last year in the strength of the Executive 
branch of the Bengal Provincial Service, so as 
to constitute a self-contained service, only in- 
directly led to increased cost, such increase being 
due to the then officiating and substantive pro 
tempore Deputy Collectors being rendered able to 
count their service towards leave and pension, 
The increased expenditure for the re-organization 
of the Bombay Provincial Service should be 
similarly restricted. 

7. Finally, am to say that any proposals 
which the Government of Bombay desire to 
submit for the consideration of the Government 
of India in accordance with the suggestions 
contained in this letter should be accompanied 
by a proposition statement duly verified by the 
Accountant-General. 


* Vide letter from this 
Deparment, No. 58, dated 
the “7th January 1900. 


Letter to the Government of India, Rome 
Department, No. 5816, dated 19th Septem- 
ber 1900. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Heweit’s letter No. 448, dated 21st July 
1900. In the communication under reply sanc- 
tion is conveyed to the proposals of this Govern- 
ment respecting the status and pay of proba- 
tioners entering the Provincial Service by 
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competitive examination. Inquiry is also made 
whether the Governor in Council is disposed to 
adopt a scheme for the re-organization of the 
service on the model of that introduced into 
Bengal, 

2. Iam to state that in the opinion of the 
Governor in Council the conditions of service in 
this Presidency do not necessitate such a scheme. 
As the Governor-General in Council is aware 
permanent vacancies in the Provincial Civil 
Service are at present filled in three ways, v¢z., 
by competition, by selection after examination, 
and by permanent promotion from the subordi- 
nate service; officiating vacancies are all filled 
by temporary promotion from that service, and 
the difficulties which have been experienced in 
Bengal are altogether unknown. In the 
opinion of this Government no alteration in 
the existing system is, for the present at least, 
desirable. 

8, The Governor in Council considers that by 
selection for officiating promotion to the rank 
of Deputy Collector of the most deserving 
members of the subordinate service, Government 
obtain a valuable test of fitness for permanent 
appointment to higher and more responsible 
functions. The effect of the system also is*to 
attract to the subordinate service a superior class 
of candidate ; and already the M4mlatdars of the 
Presidency are for the most part university 
graduates. It may be questioned whether the 
pest educated class such as graduates of. the 
university would be induced to enter the sub- 
ordinate service at allif there were no prospect 
of promotion to the Provincial Service for men 
of proved merit and capacity. By means of the 
recently introduced competitive system the 
Provincial Service is now opened to direct entry 
by young men of high intellectual attainment ; 
but the Governor in Council considers it. is 
advisable to give a longer trial to the system ‘on 
its present somewhat restricted basis before 
making it practically the sole door by which the 
Provincial Service can be entered. It requires 
to be proved whether competition has given, or 
may be expected to give, the right class of men 
for the duties of a district officer. 
time the existence of the competitive system side 
by side with that of promotion from the ‘sub- 
ordinate service and the consequent reduction of 
the number of appointments filled by such pros 
motion, have the effect of reducing toa minimum, 
or perhaps it might be said of altogether 
abolishing promotion to the rank of Deputy 
Collector by mere seniority, and provide a 
guarantee that subordinates promoted to the 
Provincial Service are each and every one 
carefully selected on account of merit and merit 
only. 


4, Having regard to the solid advantages . 


above enumerated the Governor in Council 
desires, before making any change, to watch 
for some time longer the working of the exist- 
ing mixed system of competition, selection and 
promotion, 
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_ ne 


Bombay Castle, 2nd February 1912. 


No, l112—-His Excellency the Governor in 
Council is pleased to prescribe the following 
rules for regulating admission to, and promotion 
in, the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in supers 
session of all previous rules on the subject -— 
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Revised Rules for admission to, and promotion in, 
the Bombay Provinetal Civil Service. 


I.—The Bombay Provincial Civil Service shall 
be open to all subjects of 
His Majesty and of a 
Native State or Prince in India under tho 
suzerainty of His Majesty, who have resided for 
not less than three years before the date of 
appointment within the hmits of the Bombay 
Presidency or of States under the political 
control of His Excellency the Governor in 
Council: Provided that, in the case of a 
European not coming within the definition of 
native of India contained in section 6 of 83 
Victoria, Chapter 3, the previous sanction of the 
Government of India must be obtained to his 
appointment to the service, and that of the Seere- 
tary of State to his appointment to a listed post. 
II.—The service is divided into two branches— 
the Executive and the 
Judicial. The Executive 
branch is sub-divided 
into the Upper Division, including Deputy Col- 
lectors, and the Lower Division, including Mam- 
latddrs and District Inspectors of Land Records 
in the Presidency proper. In the Upper Division 
of the Executive branch there are about 84 
appointments, in the Lower Division about 197 
appointments, and in the Judicial branch about 
132 appointments as may be notified from time 
to time, of which about 23 in the Executive 
branch, Upper Division, and about 17 in the 
Judicial branch will be localised in Sind. 


Note—Admission of M&mlatdd4ys to the Provincial Civil 
Service shall not per se give them any claim for promotion to 
the rank of Deputy Collectors, such promotion being made by 
Government rigidly by selection as heretofore. 


Execotive Brancu.—(Uprer Drvisron). 


Classes of persons eligible. 


Division into Executive 
and Judicial branches. 





Presidency proper and Sind. 


Modés of appointment to IlI.—Vacancies will 
Executive branch, Upper ordinarily be filled up 
Division. by— 

(2) selection of persons of high educational 
qualifications who are not already in Govern- 
ment service ; 

(6) promotion of selected officers who are 
already in the Lower Division, Presidency 
proper, and the subordinate service in Sind, °: 
IV.—Notice will be given in the Government 

Gazette of the number of 
appointments to be filled 
__ by selection and of the 
latest date for receipt of applications. Appli- 
cants must produce evidence— 

(i) that they will be above 21 and below 25 
years of age on the date abovementioned and 
that they are eligible for appointment under 
rule 1 above; the proofs of age and nationality 
required will be the same as under the rules* 


Recruitment by selection. 





* Note.—The following are the rules for the issue of certi« 
ficates of age and nationality to Natives cf India who are 
candidates for the examination for the 1.0.8. held in 
England :— 

No. 404. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Home DEPARTMENT. 
Establishments. 
Simla, the 19th May 1898. 
Novirication. 
The Governor-General in Council is pleased to publish the 


following rules to be substituted for Rules VII and XI of the 
rules published ia Home Department Notification No, 2862, 
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approved” by the Government of India for 

candidates proceeding to England to compete 

for the Indian Civil Service ; 

(ii) as to the University degrees or other 
educational distinctions gained by them; 

(iii) as to their proficiency and conduct in 
the shape of certificates from the heads of 
such educational institutions as they may have 
attended, provided that a candidate who has 
attended a college must produce a certificate 

_ from the principal of such college. 

V.—Every selected candidate will be required 
to satisfy Government, after a special medical 
examination to be conducted by the Medical Board 
of the Presidency, that he is in all respects 
physically fitted for the performance of the 
duties required of an officer holding any appoint- 
ment in this division of the Executive branch 
of the Provincial Service. 

VI.—Every probationer appointed by selec- 
tion under rale III (a) 
will be required to 
go through the course 

of equitation and obtain the certificate . of 
proficiency, and to pass the tests prescribed 
for junior members of the Indian Civil 
Service, v#z., the Lower and Higher Standard 
Departmental Examinations, including an exam- 
‘ination in the language of the district to which 
he is posted. The Collector of the district to 
which he is appointed will afford him every 
necessary facility for acquiring a thorough insight 
into his duties.’ Except for special reagons 
such probationer will not receive permanent 


Probationers in the Execu- 
tive branch, Upper Division. 


charge of a taluka nor be invested with magis-_ 


terial powers until he shall have passed the 
Departmental Kxamination, Lower Standard, 
After the period of two years prescribed such 
probationer will ordinarily be appointed to the 





 datid 21st August 3888 (repudlishid at pages 730 and 781 of 
Part I of the Gumbay Government Gazette, dated 80th August 
1888, and alsv unde Governmen: Notification, Educational 
Department, No. 1587, dated Sth August 18Y6, at pages 816 
to $48 of Part lof the Bombay Government Gazette, dated 
13th édem), for the issue cf certificates of age and nationality to 
Natives of India who are cuididuies for the examinations for 
the Indian ( ivil Service held in Engiand 
VIL—if the seerctary to Govirnment, Commissioner of a 
Division, or the highest Political O.-cer accredited to the “tate, 
as the case may be, shall be satisfied by the papers submitted 
that the candidate has stated the date und place of his birth 
correctly, he will issue a certificate decla:ing that the candidate 
has submitted the proofs cf his birth tothe Magistrate of the 
district or the Political Officer of the State, a8 the case may be, 
and has satisfied him that he was actually bern on or about 
the date stated by him, viz. day of 
18 ,at 2a place within Her Majesty's 
Dominiins. The nature of the evidence produced by the 
candidate must be stated in the certiticate, which shall be given 
in the following form :— 
1 hereby certify that » who 
ia acaudidate for the Iudian Civil Service, has submitted the 
profs of his birth detailed+ below, and has satisfactorily shown 
that he was actually born on or atout the date stated, viz. the 
day of 418 ,at 


,& place within Her Majesty’s Dominions. ° 


ils. 

t [Here enter Getai 8] - : 4 
Xi.—lIf the Secretary to Government, Commissioner of a 
Division, ur the highest Politicai Officer accredited to the State, 
as the case may be, shall be satisticd by the papera submitied 
that the candiuate has stated che date and place of his birth 
correctly, and bas established the fact that though born uich- 


out the Lmits of Her ..ujests’s D minicns, he is t:e son or 


grandson of a person born in th: se dowitions, he will issae a 
certificate in the follows fora stating the nature of the 
evidence produe:.i re-arding the candidate's birth :— 

Thereby certify that , who 
is a candidate for the Indian Civil Service, has submitted the 
pr.ofs of his birth detaiiedt below, and has satisfactorily 
shown that he was actuaily burn on or about the date stated, 


viz, the day of ls, and 

that he was born at a piace 
ri : %  Dyamint ‘ __ sou 

without Her Majesty’s Dominions, but that he is the piandion 


of a person born in those dominions, 
$[Here enter details.] 
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first vacancy occurring in the cadre of Deputy 
Collectors. His pay will be—for the first year of 
the probationary period Rs, 150 per mensem, then 
until he passes the Departmental Examination, 
Higher Standard, Rs. 175 per mensem, and after 
that Rs. 200 per mensem, until he obtains a sub- 


stantive appointment in the Provincial Service. 

Note—In any case in which the vernacular of the district 
to whic! a probationer may be appointed is his own language, 
he is not required to pass in that vernacular, 





Exxcutive Brancu.—(Lower Divison). 


Presidency proper. 
VIT.—Vacancies in this branch will ordinarily 
be filled by selection 


Malle of appoints: tain qualified members 


of the Subordinate Revenue Service, Upper 
Branch, on consideration of merit, seniority and 
public expediency. Not less than one-half of the 
appointments will be reserved for persons speci- 
fied in rule 4 (a) of the rules for the Subordinate 
Revenue Service (Upper Branch), sanctioned in 
Government Notification No, 6970, dated 4th 
August 1910. Appointments and promotions 
will be made by Commissioners of Divisions. 
Promotion to the second and first grades of 
Mamlatdars will be given more in consideration 
of proved merit and capacity than of seniority, 

VIl-a.—The Commissioners are empowered 
to sanction, at their discretion, for special reasons 
or to meet special emergencies, appoinments and 
promotions otherwise than in accordance with 
the above rule. 





Jupio1ay Brancn, 





Presidency proper. 

VIII.—No candidate will be appointed to the 
Judicial branch whose 
age isless than 21, or, 
unless he is already in 
permanent and pension« 
able Government service 
and is holding one of the 
posts (other than an 
honorary one) referred to 
in clauses (c) and (d) of 
this rule more than 30 
years, and who has not 
qualified for a Subor- 
dinate Judgeship under 
section 22 of the Bombay 
Civil Courts Act, 1869, as amended by the Bom- 

bay Civil Courts Act Amendment Act, 1895, 

and either 
(a) been in full and continuous practice for 
three years as an advocate, vakil or pleader 
in a Civil Court ; 


Qualification, 

« Note.—The provision in 
this ruleto the effect that 
no posts in Governm nt 
servica in anv department 
except the quatifying ones 
referred to in clauses te) and 
(@) of the rule should be 
held tu exempt a caudidate 
for appointment to the Judi- 
cial branch from the opera- 
tion of the limit of aye of 
thirty years laid down in 
the rule will not have 
retrospective effect previous 
to 22nd May 1905,” 


or 
(4) served for three years as Henorary 
Assistant under the Government Pleader in 
the High Court or in a District Court ; 
_ Note.—The Legal Rexembrancer will, upon applica- 
tion, assign qualified persons as Honovary Assistauts to 
Government Pleaders, 
or 
(ce) served with approval for three . years 
(i) as a salaried Interpreter in the High Court 
or the Presidency Small Cause Court or (ii) ag 
Clerk of the Court, Head Clerk, Shirastedir 
Deputy Sharisied4r. Nézir or First Assistant to 
the Registrar or as Honorary Assistant under 
the Registrar or 
Clerk uf the 
Court in any of 


High Ccurt. 
Presidency Small Cause Court, 
District Court, 


Seprovinei! Small #2, Sadar the Courts mare 
Cause Court, ) Station, —ginally noted, or 


(ili) as clerk in an 
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office of Government where legal knowledge 
in one or more clerks is ruled by Government 
to be indispensable, such office or officers and 
the number of clerkships which qualify being 
notified from time to time; 

Note (1).—Qualified persis desiring to be employed 
ina Civil Court should apply to the Registrar of the 
High Court or the Chief Judge of the Presideney Small 
Cause Court or the District Judge az the case may be. 

Note (2).—Persous employed as clerks in an office 
under the last clause will on engagement receive from the 
head of the office a certificate that they have been engaged 
for service in an appointment where legal knowledge is 
required and that their services in the office will qualify 
for Subordinate Judgeship ; 

or 
(d@) exercised with approval magisterial 
powers for three years while holding office as 
Maémlatdér or Head Kérkin; 
or 
(e) performed successively for a continuous 
period of three consecutive years more than 
one of the duties specified in clauses (a), (4), 
(ec) and (a). 
Where the candidate has acquired a quali- 
fication under section 22 of the Bombay Civil 
‘ Courts Act, 1869, as amended by the Bombay 
Civil Courts Act Amendment Act, 1895, other- 
wise than by practising for five years as an 
advocate or vakil of the High Court, the 
period spent in performing the duties speci- 
fied in clauses (a), (2), (c) and (d) must be 
wholly subsequent to the acquisition of such 
qualification, 


TX.—Every candidate for appointment shall 
submit his application 
to the Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the 
Governor, accompanied by proofs uf nationality 
and age similar to those required by rule IV (2) 
and by certificates— 


(a) that he is physically fit for the service 
of Government; . 

(8) that he is of good moral character ; 

(c) that he has such a knowledge of one of 
the vernacnlar languages of the Presidency — 
Gujaréti, Marathi or Kénarese (or of Hindu 
sténi)—as enable him to speak, read, write 
and translate with facility from the written 
character into English and vice versa. 
Note.—The certificate mentioned in (a) must be signed by a 

Civil Medical Officer or by a Medical Officer in cl arge of a 
civil station in tho case of candidates residing in the mofussil, 
and by the Presidency Medical Roard in the case of the 
candidates residing in the Presidency Town: and those 
mentioned in (4) and (c) may be signed by a Dis:rict Judge, 
by the Chief Judge of the Court of small Causes at Bombay, 
by tte Principal of a college or other institution récognized by 
the University of Bo uwbay, by » Professor of the Government 
Law School, by the Chi f Judicial, Executive or Political 
‘Officer of the British Government in a district outside the 
limits of the Bombay V’residency, or in a Native State, or by 
the Registrar of the High Court. 

X.—In making appointments from among 
candidates qualified 
. under clauses (¢) and (/) 
of ruie VIII, His Excellency the Governor ia 
Council will be guided in his selection solely by 
regard to the special merits of the candidates; 
in other cases he will, except when it may, for 
special reasons, seem to him desirable to follow 
some other course and except as hereinafter 
provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in order, 
according to the dates on which they severally 
obtained the degree of LL.B., or passed the 
examination prescribed by the High Court under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 or were enralled 
as advocates or vakils of the High Coart: 
Provided that— 


Application for appoint- 
ment. 


Selection of candidates. 
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(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint- 
ment, substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his claim to the next 
three vacancies; 


(2) any candidate who has passed an 
examination before the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee in any of the three 
vernacular languages—Maréthi, Gujardti or 
Kénarese—other than his own, shall obtain 
priority over other candidates not having 
so passed, who became qualified in the 
same year under section 22 of Act XIV of 
1869. 

Note,—-Government servants who have passed the High 
Court Pleader’s or the LL.B, Examination and desir» to qualify 
under the above clause for a Subordinate Judgeship may 
an examination in vernacular languayve before the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee with the previous permission 
of Government. 

XI.—Except in special cases in which His 
Excellency the Governor 
in Council may other- 
wise order, every candi- 
date will be appointed to the lowest grade of 
Subordinate Judges of the Second Class, and the 
appointment will be conditional on his passing, 
within two years, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own ‘specified in 
rule X (2), if he has not done so before 
appointment, : 


Ordinary conditions of 
appointment, 


Province of Sind. 


XII.—No candidate will be appointed to the 
Judicial branch in Sind 
whose age is less than 
21 or, unless he is already in the Government 
service, more than 380 years, and whois not 
qualified to practise as an advocate or pleader 
in-all the Courts of Sind, including the Sadar 
Court. 

XUI—Every candidate for appointment shalt 
submit his application 
to the Commisstoner in 
Sind, accompanied by such certificates of age, 
character, nationality, physical fitness or other 
qualification as may, from time to time, be pres 
scribed by the Commissioner. If called on to do 
go the candidate must satisfy the Commissioner 
that he is able to read and write both English 
and Sindhi with ease and accuracy and that he 
has recently been residing fora period of ‘hot less 
than three years in Sind, or in some other part 
of the Presidency of Bombay, or in some province 
adjoining Sind. 

XIV.—In making appointments from among 
candidates already in 
Government service, the 
Commissioner will be gnided in his selection 
solely by regard to the special merits of the 
candidates; in other cases he will, except when 
it may, for special reasons, seem desirable to 
follow some other course and except as herein- 
after provided, select from among the candidates 
whose certificates are satisfactory, in. order, 
according to the dates on which they were 
severally allowed to practise as advo-ates or 
pleaders in the Courts of Sind: Provided 
that— 

(1) any candidate who refuses any appoint« 
ment. substantive or acting, that may be 
offered to him, shall lose his ciaim to the next 
three vacancies ; ; . 

(2) any candidate who during the period of 
three years referred to ni rale XIII hus been 
in full and continuous practice as an advocate 


Qualification, 


Application for appointment. 


Selection of candidates: 
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vakil or pleader in Civil Court, shall obtain 
priority over other candidates who have not 
been so employed. - 


Note.—Should there bea break or breaks in the pericd of 
three full years owing to illness or absence from any other 
cause recognized by the Commissioner, the period of three years 
may consist of two or more periods preceding or following 
such break or breaks, 


XV.—Except in special cases in which the 


Ordi iy " Commissioner may 
Psi condition 0 otherwise order, every 
candidate will be 


appointed to the lowest class of Subordinate 
Judges in Sind. 


XVI.—A Subordinate Judge transferred from 
another part of India to 
Sind shall not receive 
any promotion in Sind 
after he has been there for two years, unless 
within that period he satisfies the Commissioner 
that he can talk and understand Sindhi and can 
read and write it with ease and accuracy. 


Transfers to Sind Judicial 
branch. 


Genera Rugs. 


XVII.—Nothing in any of the foregoing rules 
shall prevent His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in 
Council or the Commis- 
sioner in Sind, as the case may be, from appoint- 
ing in exceptional cases any person whom they 
consider to be specially qualified to the Executive 
branch, Upper Division, or Judicial branch of 
the Provincial Service by nomination pure and 
simple, nor from making such arrangements for 
carrying on the Uuties of officers temporarily 
absent as may be convenient, nor be construed 
as an engagement on the part of Government 
who reserve the right to vary the rules from 
time to time with or without notice, as the public 
interests may require. 


XVIII.—Unless otherwise expressly directed 
every appointment _ to 
the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be probationary for two years, and 
until the probationer has passed the Depart- 
mental Examinations, if any, prescribed for the 
branch to which he belongs, 


XIX.—After confirmation no member of the 
Service shall be dis- 
missed except on the 
result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 

XX.—Promotion to appointments, the salary 
of which is less than 
Rs, 500 a month, will 
ordinarily be given according to seniority subject 
to fitness and approved conduct. Promotion to 
appointments, of which the salary is Rs, 500 a 
month and upwards, will be based solely on 
fitness and merit, seniority being regarded only 
when the claims of two or more candidates of 
equal fitness and merit come into competition, 


XXI.—Subject to the proviso that no officer 
shall be transferred from 
the Executive to the 
Judicial branch unless in the Presidency proper, 
he is qualified for aSubordinate Judgeship under 
section 22 of Act XIV of 1869 orin the Province 
of Sind under rule XII of these rules and has 
completed three years’ service under Government, 
it shall be open to Government, on application 
or otherwise, to transfer an officer between the 
Presidency proper and Sind and from one branch 
of the service to the other, and to determine his 
position in the branch to which he is transferred. 


Exceptional and temporary 
appointment. 


Probation. 


Dismissal, 


Promotion, 


Power to transfer, 
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LIST A-l. 


List of appointments open to members of the 
Bombay Provincial Civtt Service (Executive 





branch, Upper Division) of the whole 
Presidency including Sind. 
Serial Pa 
’ Ye 
punpee ot Appointment, Rupees per 
eee mensem. 








1 | Magistrate and Collector oso ov! ) Rs. 1,600 or Ra. 1,200 
according a8 the 
appointment is 

+ made to.a Senior 


or Junior Collectors 
2 Do, do. aa of ship. 
83 | TAlukdari Settlement Officer... Ra, 800 
4-5 | Two Deputy Collectors and Magis- a 800 
trates, lat Grade, 
6—8 | Three Deputy Collectors and Magis- » 700 
trates, Zud Grade. 
9—14 | Six* Deputy Collectors and Magis. » 800 
trates, 3rd Grade, 
15-87 | Twenty-three Deputy Collectors and » CO 
Magistrates, 4th Grade, 
38-60 | Twenty-three Deputy Collectors and vn» 400 
Magistrates, 5th Grade, 
61—84 | Twenty-fourt Deputy Collectors and » 800 


Magistrates, 6th Grade, 








*Thig number will be raised to 7 after the post of a First Assistant 
now held by a statutory civilian is vacated by him. 

{ Inclusive of a post of 6th Grade Deputy Collector to be filled up on 
the formation of the Nawabshah District. 








LIST A-2. 


List of appointments in the Executive branch, 
Lower Division, of the Bombay Provincial 
Civil Service in the Presidency proper, 

—$ $< 





Serial Pay, 
Pane - Appointment, Rupees per 
nent. TENSE ee 
he a |e Se 
Ra. 
1+-29 | Twenty-nine Mamlatdérs, 1st Grade... 250 
80-68 | Thirty-four do. and do... 225 
64—102 | Thirty-nine do. 3rd do. ... 200 
103-147 | Forty-five do. 4th do... 175 
148197 | Fifty do, bth do. «. 150 








ee 
LIST B-1. 


List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
‘the Bombay Provinctal Civil Service in the 














Presidency proper. 
ERS EIRESIer Wlnnennmnenmm meneame meme ene 
Serial 
Pay. 
pruteatind Appointment, Rupees ‘per 
Rent, mensem. 

1 | District and Sessions Judge ... ov} ) Bs. 1,600 or Re 1,200 
according as the 
appointment is 

2 Do. dO, eos made either to the 
1st and 2nd or to 
the 8rd = Grade 

3 Do. do, ne oes Judgeshipa, 

4 |Judge of the Small Cause Court, Rss 800 

Poona, .. 
& | Judge of the Small Cause Court, »» 800 
Ahmedabad. 
6 | Judge of the Small Canse Court, 22 800 
at Sarat. 
7—9 | Three Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, 1 800 
ist Grade. 
10-18 | Four Subordinate Judges, Ist Class, » 650 
2nd Grade. ; 

14 | Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge...!) Rs. 600 or '500 ac« 
cording ag the 

15 Do do. ae appoin aps is be 

@ Ist or &n 
16 Do. do. as Grade, 
1726 | Ten Subordinate Judges, Ist Class, Ra. 500 
3rd Grade. 
27-48 | Nineteen Subordinate Judges, 2nd 400 
Class, Ist Grade. 
46—68 | Twenty-three Subordinate Judges, 1 800 
aom10g | Tuists fe Bon nme d dgea, and 
10 irty-five Subordinate Judges, 2n 
Class, 3rd Grade, ite = 
104-115 | Twelve Subordinate Judges, 2ndi a 160 


Class, 4th Grade, 
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LIST B-2. 


List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 








Serial 
number of oar ,, Pay. 
appoint- ppointment. Rupees per 
ment, MLENNCHLs 
ie eee pres aie 
i ' 
Rs, 
1 | One Subordinate Judge, Ist Class, 800 
1st Grade. ‘ 
2 | One Subordinate Jndye, Ist Class,; 650 
and Grade, i 
3 | One Subordinate Judge, Ist Class,| 500 
‘ord Grade, 
4—5 | Two Subordinate Judges, 2nd Clase, 400 
1st Grade. 
6—9 | Four Subordinate Judges, 21d Class, 300 
2nd Grade. 
W-li | Five Subordinate Judges, 2nd (lags, 200 
3rd Grade. | 
15--17_ | Three Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class, 150 
‘th Grade. 
+ 











(Nos. 1046—1058,) 
GOVERNMENT OF INDTA. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Simla, the 19th August 1910. 


RESOLUTION, 


The Governor-General in Council has had 
under consideration the recommendation made 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
at the end of paragraph 128 of their report 
on the subject of framing rules for the recruit- 
ment of Provincial Services. The majority of the 
Commission consider it unnecessary that rules 
for the recruitment of those services should, as 
is now the case, require the sanction of the 
Government of India, and they express the 
opinion that the functions of that Government 
should be limited to laying down a few general 
principles as to eligibility for appointment, etc., 
on which detailed provincial rules would be 
based, 

2. In the present resolution the Governor- 
General in Council proposes to deal only with 
the Provincial Civil Services (Executive and 
Judicial). The case of other Provincial Services 
will be separately considered. 

3, The present system under which the 
previous sanction of the Government of India 
is required to making or altering the rules for 
the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Services 
was introduced in 1892 as the result of the 
report of the Public Service Commission. The 
Governor-General in Council has now decided 
to accept in substance the recommendation of 
the Decentralization Commission and is pleased 
accordingly to invest Local Governments with 
the power to make rules for the recruitment 
of the Provincial Civil Services without the 
previous sanction of the Government of India, 
but subject to their general control. The general 
conditions which should govern such recruitment 
have been already fully considered in connection 
with the inquiries made by the Public Service 
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Commission, and the Governor-General in 
Council, upon a further consideration of the 
subject, sees no reason to modify the conclusions 
then arrived at. It will, however, be convenient 
to re-state them in the present connection as 
follows :-— 

I.—The rules must be adapted, on the one 
hand, to obtain thoroughly efficient candidates, 
and, on the other, to secure the due representa- 
tion in the publie service of the different 
classes of the community. 

Il.—Every candidate for appointment by 
recruitment must furnish satisfactory 
evidence-— 

(a) that he is not over 25 years of age, 
except in the case of barristers, advocates 
or pleaders appointed to the Judicial branch : 
these excepted cases will be governed by 
Article 51 of the Civil Service Regulations ; 

(2) that he has attained a prescribed 
preliminary standard of general education 
to be fixed by Local Governments with 
reference to local conditions, the object 
being to secure men qualified by as high 
a standard of general education as the 
conditions and requirements of the local 
administration permit. In particular, quali- 
fication in one or more of the vernacular 
languages of the province in which he is to 
be employed is to be insisted on. The 
vernacular standard should be a high one, 
involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability to write and read the 
written character with facility ; 
~ (ec) that he is of sound health, 
physique and active habits ; and 

(d) that he is of good character. 


IlI.—Every person appointed to the pro 
vincial Civil Service by direct recruitment shall 
be subject to a period of probation or training 
during which time his appointment will be 
probationary only, unless in special cases the 
Local Government declares such probation ov 
training to be unnecessary. 

IV.—The subjects of Native Princes in 
alliance with His Majesty shall be eligible for 
appointment, provided they are qualified in 
other respects. 

V.—Admission to the Provineial Civil 
Service should usually be contined to persons 
who are natives of the province or have defi- 
nitely settled in it ; in the case of candidates who 
are not natives of the province recent residence 
of at least three years in the province should, 
as a general rule, be an essential condition of 
admission. No barrister, advocate or pleader 
should be appointed as such, unless he has 
been at least three years actually practising 
his profession in India and can speak the 
provincial vernacular. 

VI.—Europeans who are not statutory 
natives of India shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment, if qualified according to the: above 
conditions, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. : : 

VII.—The Local Government should reserve: 
to itself the right to make promotion to the 
superior grades of the Provincial Civil Service 
without regard to seniority, and seniority 
alone should not give a claim to appointment 
to the grade of Rs. 500 a month and higher 
grades. 

VIII.—The Government of India retain 
power in very special cases to make direct 
appointments to offices in the higher grades 
of the Provincial Civil Services, and whenever 


f 
good 
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the Government of India exercise this power 
in the case of judicial officers, it will be 
confined to barristers, advocates or pleaders 
of the High Courts who have shown distin- 
guished ability in the exercise of their pro- 
fession for not less than ten years and have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular. 
IX.—No. member of the Provincial Civil 
Service shall be dismissed otherwise than on 
the result of a judicial or formal departmental 
inquiry. 
4, The Governor-General in Council directs 


that any change made in the rules from time to’ 


time should be forthwith communicated to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, 
in order that they may be in a position to exer- 
cise effective genera! control. His Excellency 
in Council considers it desirable, moreover, that 
this resolution should be published by the 
Local Governments and Administrations as 
part of the respective provincial rules. 


By order of His Excellency the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, 


W. H. LUCAS, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 


PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 





PART II. 





Judicial Branch. 


In treating of the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Civil Service in this Memorandum 
it is unnecessary to traverse again the ground 
covered by the first twelve paragraphs of 
Chapter I of Part I of the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, since the résumé therein 
given of the correspondence leading up to the 
inauguration of the Provincial Civil Service as 
such in 1895 is history common to both 
branches of the service. In the present Memo- 
randum, ther-fore, it remains only to deal with 
the special facts regarding the constitution of 
the Judicial branch, the changes which it has 
aodergoue from time to time, and the method 
of recruitment. 

2. As shown in the Memorandum on the 
Executive branch, the Government of India, 
. after consultation with the Bombay Govern- 
ment, decided, in their Resolution No. 
9—Public /1342-52, dated the 21st April, 1892, 
to throw open 18 scheduled or otherwise reserved 
appointments to the Provincial Civil Service. 
Out of these eighteen only six posts were 
allotted to the Judicial branch, namely :— 


Judges vee we 2 
Joint Judge aes ws, 2 
Assistant Judges... ae 2 
Registrar, High Court eae 
6 
To the last mentioned post a reservation was 
shortly afterwards 


* Government of Indin, 
Hone Department, telegram 
No. 1576-uonlic, dated the 
fnd June 1892, 


attached,* to the effect 
that it rested with the 
Chief Justice to nominate 
an officer for the 
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appointment, subject to any rules and restrictions 

prescribed by the Governor in Council. The 

above scale was in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by the Bombay Government in 
their letter No, 6969, dated the 2nd October 1890, 
in deference to the wishes of the Government 
of India. In agreeing to this scale the Bombay 
Government had Jaid emphasis on their aversion 
to increasing beyond 5 the number of Judgeships 
and Assistant Judgeships to which the members 
of the Provincial Service might be nominated. 

Several considerations weighed with them in 
holding this view: and in connection with the 
present enquiry it is relevant to invite attention 
to these. They are fully detailedin paragraph 7 
_of the above cited letter, but briefly stated they 
are as follows:—In the first place it was urged 

that as all the Subordinate Judgeships, Small 

Cause Court Judgeships, and the posts of 

Presidency and City Magistrate would ordinarily 

be reserved for the Provincial Service, the Indian 

community would virtually havea large field 

reserved for itself in the Judicial department, 

and that in consequence it should be content 

with afew prize places as District Judges and 

Assistant Judges. Secondly, it was contended 

that if a larger number of Indian Assistant 

Judges than that recommended were selected 

from outside the Covenanted Service, the 

number of such posts available for the training of 

junior civilians for the higher and more 

important and responsible duties of a Judgeship 

world be curtailed and, in consequence, at some 

future period Government might be confronted 

with the contingency of having no European 

covenanted officer legally qualified and fitted for 

the office of District Judge. Thirdly, it was 

necessary to take into consideration the number . 
of Convenanted Civil Servants of Indian 

nationality holding judicial posts. Regard 

being: had to the predilection shown for the 

Judicial branch by Indians desirous of entering 

the public service, it was expected that cove 

nanted officers of Indian nationality would as 

generally prefer judicial places as their Huropean 

confreres would prefer administrative places. 

If, therefore, besides the preponderance of the 

non-Kuropean element in the Judicial line, 

which would thus be created, a considerable 

Indian infusion were received from the Pro» 

vincial Service, the Judicial department would 

become essentially Indian—a situaticn which 

was not at all to be desired and which was 

deprecated even by the Public Service Commis- 

sion of 1886, though they recognized the great 

ability often displayed by Indian Judges, 


8. The abovementioned six posts, at which 
figure the number of reserved Judicial appoint- 
ments to be thrown open to uncovenanted 
servants was limited in view of the considera- 
tions above set forth, added to the 106 posts of 
Subordinate Judges in the Presidency proper 
(inclusive of the Judges of the mofussil Courts 
of Small Causes) and the 13 posts of Subor- 
dinate Judges in Sind, formed the Judicial branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service when constituted 
in 1895, though for a long time the two Judge« 
ships continued to ke held by statutory civilians 
till the death of one incumbent (ltth Macch 
1907) and the retirement of the other (Lith 
June 1911). The following table shows the 
number, pay and grades of the various appoint~ 
ments in detail :-— 
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List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bombay Provincial Civil Service tn the 
Presidency proper. 


AE EE PEP 


\ 
Serial | Pp. 
i ay. 
Anaad { Appointment. Ruyees per 
ee ! Mensem, 


I District and Sessions Judge .., oe |) Ra. 1,600, Ra.1,200 or 
f Re. 1,00) accord- 
jug as the appoint- 

ment is made to 

{ lst, 2nd ur $Srd 





Clase, 4th Grade. ; 


List of appointments in the Judicial branch of 
the Bomlay Provincial Civil Service in the 
Province of Sind. 


2 Do, * do. ow  amjJ Grade Judgeships, 
3, Registrar of the High Court, Appel- Bs. 1,200 
Jate Side, 
@ Judge of the Small Cause Court, 900 
, _ Poona, . 
& ‘Joint Judge and Sessions Judge... n» 800 
6 (Judge of the Small Cause Court, 800 
. _ Ahmedabad. 
7 | Judge of the Small Cause Court at 800 
{Surat and Broach. 
8-10 | aires Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, » 800 
: st Grade, 
ll—14 | Four Subordinate Judges, 1st Class, n» 650 
* 2nd Grado. 

15 Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge...|) Rs, 600 or Ra. 600 
according as_ the 
appointment is to 

: {| the Ist or 2nd 

16 Do, do. Py 

17—23 Eight Subordinate Judges, let Class, Ra, 500 
3rd Grade. 
25—43 Nineteen Subordinate Judges, gud vn @ 
Class, lst Grade, 
44-65 Twenty-two Subordinate Judges, 2nd » 0 
' _ Class, 2nd Grade, 
*«66—161 | Thirty-six Subordinate Judges, 2nd » 200 
| Class, 8rd Grade. 
102-112 | Eleven Subordinate Judges, 2nd 150 
, 





Serial 





number of Appointment. ines 
ape. mausem. 
Ra, 
1—2 | Two Subordinate Judges, lat Clusa .. #0 
9—5 | Throe Subordinate Judges, 2nd Class, 800 
6-10 | Five Subordinate Judges, 3rd Class .. 200 


11-13 | Three Subordinate Judy.s, ith Class. lo 


4. A distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch, as compared with the Executive branch, 
is that, unlike the nine Assistant Collectorships 
allotted to the latter branch, the posts of Joint 
and Assistant Judges were not absorbed into 
the grades of Subordinate Judges, but were 
kept distinct. In the case of the Executive 
branch the amalgamation was easy and natural, 
in view of the identity of the work of the 
Assistant Magistrate-Collectors with that of the 
Deputy Magistrate-Collectors, who were not 
infrequently placed in charge of an Assistant 
Magistrate-Collector’s charge. But the powers 
of Assistant Judges a:e superior to thuse of 
Subordinate Judges. ‘the former are, therefore, 
still Lorne on the list of Assistant Culleetors, and 
the Judges of the Provincial Civil Service are 
graded with those of the Indian Civil Service, 
Particular appointments in the several grades 
have nut been reserved fcr them; but they rise 

ars pasiu with their contemporaries of the 
tndien Civil Service and traverse all grades in 
turn. The only restriction 1s that not more 
than two officers of the Provincial Civil Service 
can be placed in the grade on Rs. 600 at tho 
same time. 

5. The Judicial branch is not divided into 
an upper and a lower division, and in this 


‘anomalous and 
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differs from the Executive branch as at present- 
constituted. Such a division would, in all pro-~ 
bability, have been created had the original pro- 
posal made by the Government of India, in 
constituting the Provincial Civil Service been 


. adopted, namely, that the line of demarcation 


between the Provincial Civil Service and the 
Subordinate Service should be determined by a 
pay limit which they suggested might be 
Rs. 200. The Government of Bombay, in 
common with other Local Governments and 
Administrations, were opposed to division being 
made on the basis of salary. One result of this 
would have been that Second Class, Fourth 
Grade, Subordinate Judges would have been 
members of the Subordinate Service, whilst all 
other Subordinate Judges would have belonged 
to the Provincial Service. The duties, qualifica- 
tions, responsibilities, status and position of all 
Subordinate Judges are, however, in a great 
measure identical. Moreover, as acting grade 
promotions for shorter or longer periods would 
have been of frequent occurrence, it would have 
followed that an officer who was one day ia the 
Subordinate Service might the next day have 
been in the Provincial Service, and might again, 
after a couple of months, have reverted to the 
Subordinate Service—a result which seemed 
inadvisable. The Bombay 
Government, accordingly, strongly urged the 
inclusion in the Provincial Service of whole 
classes of appointments, embracing within them 
entire grades of appointments: and fie Govern- 
ment of India eventually agreed that the test 
should be the method of recruitment and the 
prospect of regular promotion to higher employ- 
ment. ‘Thus all grades of Subordinate Judges 
came to be included in the Provincial Civil 
Service list, 


.) 

6. A third distinctive feature of the Judicial 
branch is that the Sind cadre is separate from 
that of the Presidency proper, as was suggested 
by the Government of India in paragraph 6 
of Home Department letter No. 1951, dated the 
21st December 189%. Besides the technical 
objection that, to effect an amalgamation, an 
amendment of Act XII of 1866 would be 
necessary, as it would involve their appointment 
otherwise than by the Commissioner in Sind, as 
provided in the Act there were administrative 
objections to the inclusion of all Subordinate 
Judges in one list. The grades in Sind were, 
at that date, on Rs. 400, 800, 200 and 150, and 
it was felt that difficulty would be experienced 
in obtaining men willing to take up the appoint- 
ments on their then existing footing, if they 
were made subject to the higher tests applicable 
to candidates for the Judicial branch of the 
Presidency proper: while on the other hand the 
Committe, who were appointed to frame the 
Provincial Civil Service Rules in 1892, believing 
that service in Sind would be as unpopular with 
natives of other parts of the Presidency, us their 
presence there would be distasteful to the local 
residents, considered that the circumstances of 
Sind were such as to make it advisable that, as 
far as possible, ‘appointments to the Bombay 
Civil Service in Sind should be filled up from 
that province. 


7. Asregards the strength of the cadre of 
the Judicial branch it has to be remembdend 
that in some instances two or more Courts are 
inked together and presided over by one Sub- 
ordinate Judge ; in other cases Joint Subordinate 
Judves are attached to Courts with heavy files. - 
Generally speaking, however, it may be said 
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that the number of Subordinate Judges is regu- 
lated by the number of Courts, The strength 
of the cadre in 1895 will be found in the state- 
ment given in paragraph 3 above. The number 
of Subordinate Judges has since been increased 
by three-—one being added in 1902 to provide a 
Joint Subordinate Judge for the Dhdrwidr 
District for the more efficient despatch of civil 
business in that district : the other two in 1907 
when, upon the abolition of the Special Judge- 
ship under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
the administration of the Act was entrusted to 
the ordinary civil judiciary, and it was found 
that besides the two Subordinate Judges, who 
had till then been assisting the Special Judge, 
two more Inspecting Subordinate Judges were 
required. The Sind cadre was increased by 
four Subordinate: Judges in 1904, as the rapid 
development of the province, particularly 
noticeable in the Sukkur, Larkéna and Hyder- 
abad Collectorates, was accompanied by a large 
inerease in the work of the Civil Courts. Sub. 
sequently in 1907 the grading of the Sind cadre 
_of Subordinate Judges was brought into line 
with that of the cadre in the Presidency 
proper. — 

8. Besides the above changes, the salaries of 
the two Judgeships open to the Provincial Civil 
Service were revised in 1905, the lowest rate of 
Rs, 1,000 per mensem being abolished, in con 
sequence of the raising of the pay of the Indian 
Civil Servige officers, to which the pay of ‘the 
Provincial Vivil Service officers was intended. to 
bear a fixed ratio. The chief alterations, how- 
ever, which have been made in the constitution 
of the Judicial branch are the following :— 

(i) conversion in 1897 of the Joint Judge- 
ship on Rs. 800 per mensem into an Assistant 
Judgeship on Rs, 500 per mensem ; and 

(ii) removal in 1911 of the post of Regis- 
trar, High Court, from the Provincial Civil 
Service list and the substitution of a third 
Judgeship. 

9. The first mentioned change followed as a 
necessary sequel to the replacement of the Joint 
Judgeship and Assistant Judgeship with full 
powers, which existed as separate »raded 
appointments in the Indian Civil Service cadre, 
on special rates of pay, namely, Rs, 1,100 per 
mensem (represented by Rs. 800 in the Pro- 
vineial Civil Service), by two Second Assistant 
Collectorships on Rs. 700 per mensem, the 
equivalent of which in the Provincial Civil 
Service was Rs. 500. For a time, to compensate 
the members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Provincial Civil Service, the difference between 
the old and new pay was distributed and 
attached to certain posts, as local allowances of 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 150 respectively for each of the 
services. The last of these allowances ceased 
in 1910 on the retirement of Mr, 8S, P. Padamjee, 
a statutory civilian who served as Assistant 
Judge. 


10, As to the second change mentioned in 
paragraph 9 above, it may be explained that of 
late years the post of the Registrar, High Court, 
Appellate Side, has invariably been given to a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. It was 
considered desirable that the practice should 
continue. The Secretary of State accordingly 
removed this office from the list of appoiat- 
ments open to the Provincial Service and, to 
compensate the members of that service, sub- 
.stituted for it a third District Judgeship. Full 
effect has not as yet been given to the change, 
but an acting appointment as District Judge 


-dated the 19th August 1910, 
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bas been filled by an officer of the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

11. Tables B-1 and B-2 printed at pages 496 
and 497 ante show the number, pay and grades 
of the various appointments as they now stand 
for the Presidency proper and Sind respectively. 
A change, so far as Subordinate Judges are 
concerned, is, however, about to be made in 
them. Owing to an excess in the number of 
appointments in the lower grades promotions 
have been slow, and to provide, therefore, an 
equable flow of promotion Government have 
decided to create a new grade of Rs, 250, and to 
redistribute the different grades of the Second 
Class, A comparative statement marked A 
appended shows the constitution of the grades 
in the Presidency proper and Sind as they stood 
on Ist April 1887, on the same date in 1912, 
aud will stand after the proposed redistribution. 
The additional cost will be Rs. 16,800 per 
annum. It may also be mentioned that on the 
division of the Sukkur-Lérkaéna Judicial district, 
which has been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, the number of first grade posts in Sind 
will be increased to four and the number of 
posts on Rs. 300 reduced by one. 


12, The law governing the appointments of 
Subordinate Judges is contained in section 22 of 
the Bombay Civil Courts Act, XIV of 1869, in 
the Presidency proper, and section 4 of the Sind 
Courts Act, XII of 1866, in Sind. According to 
the provisions of these Acts appointments in the 
Presidency proper are made by the Governor in 
Council and in Sind by the Commissioner in 
Sind. Prior to the formation of the Provincial 
Civil Service candidates for appointments in the 
Judicial branch of the Subordinate Service in 


the Presidency proper were required to be: 


graduates in law of the University of Bombay, 
or to pass the High Court’s examination for 
the offices of Subordinate Judge and Pleader of 
the High Court. They were also required 
either to practise for three years in a Civil 
Court or to serve in a Civil Court for a similar 
period in certain specified capacities. In Sind 
the tests were identical with those prescribed 
for admission as Sadar Court Pleaders and the 
mirfimum educational qualification required was 
the passing of the Matriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University or a public examina- 
tion of a similar standard. There has been no 
departure from these main principles, though, 
in view of the general 
conditions* laid down 
by the Government of 
India for recruitment to 
the Provincial Civil 
Service as a result of 
the deliberations of the 
Public Service Commission, the rules were 
elaborated in detail, as will be seen from the 
Provincial Service Rules} 
of 1895, appended to the 
Memorandum on_ the 
Executive branch. The rules ‘of 1895 them- 
selves have undergone changes from time to 
time, but only in matters of detail, such as 
additions to the number of qualifying posts, 
elucidation of ee points, ete. The 
; _ rulest in‘ force in April 

Bae Stenson A ter 220 1912 wil also bo found 
appended to the Memo- 

randum on the Executive branch. It will be 
seen that the system of recruitment by com- 
petitive examination has never been adopted 
in the Judicial department. It will also be 


* These have been re- 
stated in Government of 
India, Home Department, 
Notification No. 1046-58, 


printed at pages 497 and 
498 ante, 


+ Pide pages 487 to 489 
antes 
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noticed that in Sind the tests for admission 
to the Judicial branch were, and are still, 
identical with those prescribed for admission as 
Sadar Court Pleaders. Though these tests were 
not at first of a severe nature the standard has 
since been raised by the revised rules for 
Pleaders’ Examination in Sind of 1909, which 
were framed mainly on the model of the High 
Court Rules. 

12. As laid down in the rules, first appoint- 
ment to the Judicial branch is ordinarily to the 
lowest grade of Subordinate Judges and the 
appointment is probationary for two years, and 
also conditional on the candidate passing, within 
that period, in one of the three vernacular 
languages other than his own, if he has not 
already done so before appointment. The right 
of making the first appointments Government 
have reserved entirely to themselves, Promo- 
tion to appointments, the salary of which is less 
than Rs. 500 a month, is ordinarily given accord- 
ing to seniority, subject to fitness and approved 
conduct. In this respect Government accept in 
all cases the nomination of the High Court in 
accordance with the concordat of 1878, so that 
the grant of promotion within the Second Class 
of Subordinate Judges rests practically with the 
High Court. Promotion to the First Class (¢, 4, 
to posts carrying Rs. 500 and above) is determined 
by merit, and Government make the appoint- 
ment after consultation with the High Court. 
Appointments to the grade of Assistant Judges 
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are made usually by selection from among the 
Subordinate Judges. To this rule, however, 
there have been two exceptions—Mr. Advani, 
a Sindhi gentleman, was appointed direct, by 
nomination, to an Assistant Judgeship, and 
latterly was promoted to a District J udgeship ; 
and Mr. K.B. Wasudev, who was qualified 
under section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts 
Act, was transferred from the Executive to the 

* Piéde page 496 ante,  Suticial_ branch under 
Assistant Judgeships Provincial Civil Service 
officers are promoted to District Judgeships. 
Formerly such appointments, whether permanent 
or officiating for a period exceeding three months, 
required the sanction of the Government of. 
India, but when the rules came under discussion 
in 1910, in consequence of certain recommenda- 
tions of the Decentralization Commission, this 
restriction was abolished. 

4. The Judicial branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service is entirely manned by natives of 
India. The attached statements B and C show, 
as far as details are available, the proportionate 

‘representation of the various Indian castes and 
communities in 1912 and 1887 respectively. 

15. As regards the rate of recruitment, leave 
rules and pensions, the remarks contained in 
paragraphs 25, 26 and 27 of Chapter I of Part I 
of the Memorandum on the Executive brauch 
apply equally to the Judicial branch so that 
it is unnecessary to reiterate them here.: 


STATEMENT —A. 


Comparative statement showing the conatitutson of the grades of 


Subordinate Judges in the Presidency 


proper and in Sind aa they stood on let April 1887 and on the same date in 1912 and will stand 


after the proposed redistribution. 
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* N, B.—On the division of the Sukkur-Lirkina Judicial District the appointments on Ra 300 will be reduced to 2 and one extra appointment on 


Re. 600 created. 


STATEMENT—=B, 
Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appotnt- 


mente in the Provinctad Otvtl Service, 
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STATEMENT—C. 


Statement showing the proportion of members of the various nationalities and castes holding appotnt- 
ments in the Provincial Civil Service, Judicial branch, in 1887 in the Prestdency proper 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Spectal Memorandum on the Constitution of the 
| Indian Cwvsl Service prepared for the Royal 
Commiasion by the Goverament of Bombay. 


In the General Memorandum drawn up by 
this Government, the history of the recruitment 
system has been reviewed and its merits dis- 
cussed at length, while the alternative methods 
suggested, together with questions relating to 
the age and training of candidates, have also 
been carefully considered. The general con- 
clusions arrived at may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) The system of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service by open competitive 
examination in England has given efficient 
results. 

(2) The subjects for examination cannot be 
improved upon. 

(83) The age of candidates might with 
advantage be lowered. 

(4) There are drawbacks incidental to com- 
bining the Indian Civil Service Examination 
with that for the Home Civil Service and it 


would be an advantage if the former could be . 


for men 2 years vounger than the age for 

appearance for the Home Civil Service. 

(5) Simultaneous examinations in India 
and England may be dismissed as imptactic- 
able, They are open to the most serious 
objection for the reasons given, from the point 
of view of Indians themselves and also 
because their adoption would violate a funda- 
mental principle upon which the examination 
system is founded. Their adoption would 
involve a reconsideration of the system of the 
Provincial Civil Service which supplies one: 
sixth of the higher posts, formerly reserved 
to the statutory civilian, on the presumption 
that the remaining five-sixths are held by 
Englishmen recruited in England, 

II. The Government of Lord Sydenham 
have endeavoured to examine the whole problem 
from the following broad standpoints :— 

(a) The necessity for maintaining the admi- 
nistration upon a footing of high efficiency ; 

(8) The necessity, in so far as this is 
possible consistently with (a). for adhering to 
the general principles enunciated in the 
Proclamation of 1858 and reiterated at various 
times since that date ; 

and — 

(c) the desirability of affording every 
facility, compatible with (a), to Indians to 
qualify themselves for participation in the 
higher administrative posts in the Indian 
Empire, 

In the opinion of this Government the present 
system, thongh it might with advantage be 
modified in details in the manner indicated in 

“the General Memorandum, may be said to work 
well on the whole and at the same time to offer 
a.fair chance to Indians, It has not been 
sufficiently realized that, by the reservation to 
Indians, practically, of one-sixth of the superior 
posts formerly reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service, a very considerable additional responsi- 
bility has been cast upon the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State for seeing that, 
in respect of the remaining five-sixths, no step 
is taken which entails the smallest risk of loss of 
efficiency in the material recruited. It has had 
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to be admitted, with regret, that Indian officials 

are not as yet, on the average, as efficient as 

English, and the same standard of efficiency is. 
not expected. This applies to Indians who have 

passed for, and are serving in, the Indian Civil 

Service as well as to those otherwise recruited. 
for other branches of the service. So long as 
this is the case, it is, in the deliberate opinion of 

the Bombay Government, impossible to contem- 

plate the adoption of any scheme alternative to 

the present which, while considerably modifying 

the percentage of Indians in the five-sixths of 

the higher posts, would provide no machinery 

for a system of training such as might be 
expected to render the Indian official at least as- 
efficient in all respects ag his European con/rére, 

Simultaneous examinations are open to this 

objection as well as to the others indicated in 

Chapter I of the General Memorandum; and, 

until the machinery for the education, in India, 

of candidates for the Indian Civil Service is so 

revised as to approximate to that which is 

available in England, it is wholly impossible for 

any authority responsible for the maintenance 

of the administration of India at its present 

high level of efficiency to contemplate with 

equanimity the adoption of such a scheme. 

III. Government have not, however, thought 
that their obligations, in regard to this inquiry, 
are adequately discharged by demonstrating the 
objections to, and difficulties in the way of, all 
change. They recognize that the present system 
is not perfect, even in regard to the recruitment 
of the English element of the service. As 
regards Indians, there is much force in the 
indictment of the present system, so far as it 
relates to Indians, contained in an article in the 
“Round Table” for December which is worth 
quoting here : 

“There is no reason why more Indians 
should not be given place in the service 
(Indian Civil Service) if any system of 
nourishment or training can be devised 
which will give us India’s really best. We 
do not get it at present, and on the rare 
occasions when we do, we often fail to find 
it out betimes. Our methods of selecting 
Indians for the higher service are unsuitable, » 
and the training given them is grotesquely 
wrong. But it still does not seem an 
impossible ideal to select in India the best: 
material in the country, to supervise and: 
train it with a single eye to the public interest - 
and to recruit it largely side by side with the’ 
British element in the service up to an’. 
allotted quota.” 


In regard to the Indian competitor, the system 
is deficient in that it makes no complete 
provision, and affords only partial and some-— 
what illusory facilities, for what may be called 
character-training. It is unfair, under the 
present system, to expect that the Indian will - 
be as efficient as the English civilian, and it: is 
the recognition of this fact, established by 
experience, that induces the application of a’ 
lower standard of expectation in the case of the 
former. 

Under the present deficient system (despite 
the organization of a branch at the India Office ' 
to help young Indians) the youth from India 
who aspires to compete for the Indian Civil. 
Service goes, atter his college career in India, ' 
straight to a cramming establishment in London. 
He is thrown on his own resources in strange 
surroundings and amidst all sorts of temptations. 
Having had no training in self-discipline such as 
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isacquired in our English public schools, he. 


naturally takes the line of least resistance. 
He associates with, and comes under the sole 
influence of, his fellow-countrymen whether 
desirable or the reverse, and with second or 
third-rate English people. He proceeds to the 
university, knowing no English fellow-under- 
graduates, is probably non-collegiate or at best 
lives out of college, and the same process is 
repeated. Having had, in India, no disciplinary 
training such as serves to keep the Englishman on 
fairly straight and rational lines, coming in 
contact with none but inferior English influences, 
and making none but self-interested friends 
apart from his brother Indians, it is surprising, 
not that he is not more efficient, but that he 
survives the trials so well as he does. 

It cannot be contended that a system which 
acquiesces in these things is dealing fairly by 
the Indian candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service, or by the official who is the product of 
the system. And it is a recognition of the 
evils inherent in these conditions which has 
driven the Government of Bombay to consider 
whether they cannot assist the Commission by 
devising a modification, or revision, of the present 
arrangements which will maintain the necessary 
standard of efticiency and at the same time give 
Indians a better chance of fitting themselves to 
be able in all respects to challenge comparison 
- with their European colleagues. It is necessary, 
however, to make it clear that the Government 
of Bombay are not prompted by any conviction 
that the present system has failed as a whole. 
On the contrary, it has provided India with a 
satisfactory Civil Service; and this Government 
contemplate the adoption of an alternative only 
on the understanding that it is of the nature of 
an experiment directed to further what they 
regard as the best interests of Indians, 


IV. (1) The considerations advanced in the 
foregoing paragraphs have convinced this Gov- 
ernment that what is lacking to Indians under 
present circumstances is character-training. The 
framers of the competitive test as open to Indians, 
as well as English, laid stress upon the advantages 
which would accrue from the free and liberal 
_ education that must lead up to the examination, 
and designed that the finishing touch should be 
imparted by the period spent at a university. 
It has been shown that the advantages in the 
latter condition are illusory in the case of Indians 
as might have been anticipated. Young men 

roceeding to the university, even from the 
English schools, find friends there of their own 
temperament, tastes and sphere of life, and do 
not greatly modify the tendencies already 
ingrained on their arrival. It is in the schools 
of England, not in the universities, that 
’ surrounding influences modify character, and 
that boys learn the self-discipline and self- 
control which are the essential basis of a capacity 
for administration, The theory underlying the 
hcg scheme of recruitment by competition as 

esigned (vide Chapter ITI of the General Memo- 
randum) by Lord Macaulay’s Committee was 
that the service, for which it provided the 
method. of recruitment, was a British service, ¢. ¢., 
that it represented the irreducible minimum of 
the British element in the Government of India. 
The framers of the scheme contemplated, it is 
true, that a percentage of Indians might 
compete with success; but it seems clear that 
they supposed that a condition. precedent to such 
success would be an English education practically 
ab initio, It is necessary to make this point 
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clear, since it is the fact that experience has 
shown this supposition to have been erroneous 
which has induced the Bombay Government to 
consider whether means may not be found for 
making good the expectation of the framers of 
the scheme. The Duke of Argyll’s Despatch 
of 1869—cited in the General Memorandum—is 
a plain indication that, even in the light of the 
brief experience then gained, it was recognized 
that open competitive examinations were not 
the ideal means of selection for Indians. The 
reasons for the view then held are equally valid 
today, 

On the other hand, it has been rightly held 
that, ceteris paribus, the conditions applying to 
the selection of Englishmen should also apply to. 
Indians. 


(2) From what has preceded it is clear that, if 
Indian candidates are to be in the same advan- 
tageous position as the English competitors for 
acquiring the characteristics which we expect 
of the Indian Civil Service administrator, they 
must go through a period of school training 
similar to that undergone by the English boy. 
In other words, since there is no public institu- 
tion in India—excepting perhaps two Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and in their case only with large reser- 
vations—organized with any real resemblance 
to the English public schoo! model, the Indian 
candidate must proceed to England at an age 
when his admission to an English public school 
is still possible, namely, at the age of 14. And, 
before proceeding to indicate how this might be 
arranced, and the incidental changes that 
would be desirable in the case of the selection of 
English candidates, it is desirable to state that 
there is good evidence to show that an English 
public school training does produce results in the 
case of Indians which are more promising than 
the products of open competition, and this 
despite the fact that the individuals to whom 
reference is here made are not of the scholarly 
castes and have perhaps not attained to 
the same height of scholarly learning, It 
is of importance to assert that this is a 
matter within the knowledge of Government, 
as otherwise there would be the obvious objec- 
tion that there were no sufficient ad. priori 
grounds for believing that the public school 
experience would prove of value in the case of 
Indians. The vital difference between the two 
cases lies, not only in the enormous value for 
development of self-reliance and character in the 
English boarding school system, but in the 
circumstance that the Indian boy so trained 
leaves school and proceeds to the university 
with friends already made. He has a fair start 
there and is not, as in the normal case already 
described (III ante), thrown back upon an 
atmosphere which is ealeulated to do him, 
morally, far more harm than good. 

(3) Now, if the advantages claimed for a 
public school career in England be conceded, 
the first difficulty which confronts us is to devise 
a method of selection, and a scheme of main- | 
tenance in England, between the age of 14 and 
the age to be fixed for the competitive examina- 
tion. An open competitive examination in 
India is impracticable, at present, at that age: 
and it would be equally impossible to regard 
boys who passed, or qualified, at that age as 
having thereby displayed their fitness for selee- 
tion, at the later age, for the public service. 
We are therefore thrown back upon a system of 
State scholarships designed to enable seleeted: 
boys to proceed to an English public school for 
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education and preparation for appearance at the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. Two initial 
considerations present themselves :-— 
(a2) How many such scholarships are to be 
allotted annually ? and 
(2) What conditions are to be imposed as 
the preliminary qualification for competition 
in the scholarship test ? 

(4) Question (a) is vital, and must be taken 
intoconsideration first. It has been noted that 
the whole theory of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, recruiting, as it does, for five-sixths 
only of the superior posts in the administration, 
is'that it supplies the irreducible minimum of 
the European element, and that the scheme 
of the examination is so designed that such 
Indians as compete successfully can be regarded 
as part of that minimum (European element), 
That this scheme has partially faield is relevant 
to'the question at issue, in so far as it is precisely 
that element of failure for which a remedy is 
now sought. So long as that remedy is in 
‘the experimental stage it is essential, for 

the stability of the 
administration, 
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margin show~that 
from 1831 to 19U1 the percentage of Indians 
competing successfully was 4°36, while from 
1902 to 1912 it was 5°16, The maximum 
number of Indians successful in any one year 
was 7 in 1899 and 1912, The average number 
was 28 over the past ten years, It is the 
deliberate opinion of the Bombay Government 
that the average number of the past ten. years 
should be taken as the basis upon which to 
calculate the.recruitment, for the next ten years, 
of Indian competitors for the Indian Civil 
Service under the scheme in process of elabora- 
tion. They are aware that this view will not 
give entire satisfaction to Indian aspirations, 
though they believe that the conclusion sug- 
gested is in their best and truest interests and 
is calculated, as will be shown further on, to 
justify a further advance more quickly than. 
any other scheme hitherto suggested. It is 
proposed that this minimum number of posts. 
should be absolutely reserved for Indians, not left 
to the ultimate chances of competition, and it 
is for this reason that the number is proposed 
at the average of the past ten years, that average. 
being as high as, in the present circumstances of 
India and Indian appreciation of public responsi- 


bility, can be regarded as safe, with due regard. 
to the necessity for maintaining the present high. 


standard of efficiency. 


The answer to question (4) is therefore that 
three scholarships should be allotted, each year, 
to selected students competing: for the privilege 
of : proceeding to an English (selected) public. 


school for. preparation. for the examination for 


the Indian Civil Service. 

Tt is, however, contemplated, for reasons’ 
which will: be explained at greater length in 
paragraph V (4), that double this number be 


allowed to proceed to England, for the same 
scholarship. 


training, though with a lower 
allowance, and that employment in the Public 


Service shall be guaranteed -to’ them subject to: 
certain: conditions of ‘good conduct and ‘attain-' 


mento a.certain standard.’ < . ‘ 
Hw 495—127 
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(5) It is now necessary to revert to question 
(é) in paragraph IV (3), namely, what conditions 
should govern permission to appear in competi 
tion for the scholarship test in India, at the age 
of J4. Candidates should be nominated by the 
several Provincial Governments on the recom- 
mendation of Head Masters of High Schools 
and Colleges (including the Chiefs’ Colleges) 
and their names submitted through the Col- 
lectors or Political Agents and Commissioners, 
indicating, in their recommendations— / 

(1) the race and caste of the candidate ; 

(2) his family connections ; 

(8) his scholarly aptitude and moral and 
physical fitness. 

Local Governments and Administrations should 
select from the lists submitted to them up to the — 
maximum number allotted to the province, and 
send up the names to a Central Indian Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners. The maximum 
number for appearance might provisionally be 
fixed at 50, and distributed through the different 
provinces on a basis, not merely of population, 
but of relative importance from the point of 
trade, revenue, educational advancement and 
racial admixture, to be determined hereafter ; 
but, for purposes of illustration, and with a 
view to indicating that there is no insuperable 
obstacle in the way at this stage, let it be 
assumed that the distribution be somewhat on 


the following plan :— 
Total number aa w 


Madras one oes we fee 
Bombay eee eee one te 
Bengal oes ees we v 
United Provinces ... ves oe ie 
Punjab veo toe ooo 
Burma su vee or 


Bihar and Orissa .. 

Central Provinces ... tae 
Assam ose ese tee ave 
Ajmer-Merwdra and Coorg alternately ... 


H 
a a 
8] Prob ohbart awd 


The examination to be held at Delhi. 

Taking the Bombay Presidency‘ as an example, 
the Local Government would require each 
Divisional Commissioner and the .Commissioner 
in Sind to submit a list of 5, and the Agent to 
the Governor in Kéthiawér to send 1 or 2,. 
selected names from those sent up to them by 
Head Masters through Collectors. Government 
would then have a list of 22 names from which, 
to make a selection of 7; and these would be, 
sent up to compete. One objection to this- 
system is, of course, that it could easily happen; 
that: any given province might for several years. 
consecutively fail to secure a successful candi-- 
date. This objection. is: inherent in the present- 
competitive system also, and no great weight: 
need be attached to it, Another objection: 
which will be urged is that free scope to: 
intellectual attainments is not secured. The. . 
Bombay Government do not admit the sound- 
ness, from the point of view of the true interests; 
of India and of Indians, of this objection. In 
the words of the Duke of Argyll’s Despatch “ it: 
is notorious that in their (the Indians’) case, 
mere intellectual acuteness is no indication of 
ruling power.” Such merits as the proposed 
scheme possesses depend upon the assumption 
that the candidates selected by local Govern- 
ments will be chosen as-largely from among 
those competitors whose racial, physical and. . 
hereditary characteristics afford a presumption 
of fitness to govern as from among those whose 
claims to consideration rest chiefly upon preco-, 
cious. literary attainment. The competitive. 
examination, in which the process of selection 
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culminates, should, if: the scheme is to be 
satisfactorily worked, be devised upon a basis 
similar to the entrance test of an English public 
school: that is to say, it should not include 
subjects of an advanced character, but should 
aim at eliciting which of the candidates has the 
most thorough grounding in comparatively 
elementary subjects. Special weight would, in 
this view, be attached to oral examination. 
A stringent medical examination should, of 
course, also be insisted upon. 
(6) The chief justification for the whole of 

these proposals. being the postulate that the 
would-be Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service should have an opportunity, in the most 
favourable circumstances, of acquiring what the 
Duke of Argyll described as “aptitude for rule 
or official ability,”’ the scheme should provide 
for the location of the Indian candidates at some 
of the best of the English public schools, While 
it is not necessary, even if it were possible, to 
indicate here a list of those sehools which might 
with greatest advantage be accepted, it is 
evidently desirable that a considerable latitude 
should be allowed. Thus, while Eton and 
Harrow, Winchester and Charterhouse would 
clearly be included, there is every advantage in 
not excluding several other schools, and a distri- 
bution of Indians rather than a concentration is 
preferable from several points of view. The 
best must be included, and, such being the case, 
the rates of scholarship must be fixed so as to 
secure that there is no bar to the Indian profiting 
by them to the full. It is thought that the first 
successful candidate in each year should be 
awarded a scholarship of £250 a year, the other 
two of those selected for the Indian Civil Service 
competition, of £200. For the other 3 candi+ 
dates, for whom in ordinary circumstances a post 
in the superior grade of some other specialized 
service will be the goal, the rate of scholarship 
need only be £150 per annum, and his acceptance 
of it would depend on his or his parents’ willing+ 
ness or ability to supplement that scholarship to 
the figure necessary to meet all the charges 
incidental to his education. In all cases a free 
first class passage to England and back should be 
guaranteed. 

' An estimate of the cost involved in these pros 
posals, coupled with the other suggestions for 


completion of the scheme, is given in the Note - 


at the end of this Memorandum. Having 
regard to the important considerations involved, 
the cost does not appear to be excessive. 

V. Assuming that the scheme above outlined 
méets with provincial approval, it now becomes 
necessary to turn from India to England and to 
consider whether any, and if so what, modi- 
fication of the present system—or of the system 
modified in accordance with the views as to the 
age-limit expressed in Chapter II of the General 
Memorandum—would become desirable as a 
consequence :— 


(1) If the conclusions laid down by Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee, reiterated by the Duke 
of Argyll, and adhered to since, are held—ag 
they must he held—to apply with equal force 
today: that is to say, if, in the case of English 
boys and boys from the dominions of the 
Empire qualified to appear in competition for 
posts in the Indian Civil Service, it is still true 
that they “have generally those qualities by 
which they have won, and still. hold, the Indian 
Empire,” and, therefore, that “the tests of 
competitive examination are, on the whole, good 
tests as between different candidates of the 
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English race:” then very strong reasons will 
have to be adduced to justify any modification 
of the existing open competitive system. There 
is only one such reason, but it is a conclusive 
reason. Under the present system the competi- 
tive examination is open to any Indian: who 
chooses to appear for it. Under the proposals 
elaborated in paragraph IV the competitive 
examination would be open to only those 


selected Indians who have qualified, by obtain- 


ing scholarships, and to such others as may 
qualify on the same basis as British candidates, 
In other words, while permitting unrestricted 
competition on the part of candidates “of the 
English race,” we should be confining competi- 
tion by Indians to the case of the successful . 
of those who have been permitted, by a careful 
process of selection, to compete. 

. There is no desire to lay undue stress upon 
the divergence of conditions, especially since the 
proposed method of selecting Indian candidates 
for competition for the scholarships is very far 
removed from the narrow system of nomination 
which was so lightly discarded in favour of 
competition. On the other hand, there is some 
reason to believe that Indian sentiment may be 
more ready to acquiesce in a modified system 
of competition for scholarships, in lieu of 
unrestricted competition for the Indian Civil 
Service, if it be decided simultaneously to 
require certain preliminary qualifications in the 
easeof English competitors as a condition 
precedent to competition. Moreover, in the 
circumstances explicitly stated in the last 


‘sentence of Section IX of this Memorandum, it 


is only by making the same scheme applicable 
both to Indian and to English competitors alike 
that real justice will be secured to the former. 
It is in the light of this consideration that the 
Bombay Government have given thought to the 
question whether any scheme alternative to that 
of unfettered competition can be devised which 
will be free from the taint of patronage, mean- 
ing, in the Duke of Argyll’s words, distribution 
“among friends and relatives.” 


(2) It will be remembered that the process 
by which, it is suggested, candidates should be 
presented in India for competition for scholar- 
ships, contemplates the submission for consi- 
deration of two or three names by practically 
every high school and college in each province. 
of India. An arrangement might be made 
whereby a scheduled list of approved British 
and dominion schools might be drawn up, and . 
an allotted number of nominations given to 
each, up to a pre-determined maximum. The 
nominees, under this system, would be nominees 
of the Head Master, who, for the credit of his 
own school, would jealously watch his nomina- 
tion; and the certificate of nomination would 
be an object to aim at which might become a 
prized distinction. Let it be assumed that the 
maximum number of nominations is 200. These: 
200 certified nominees would then compete at 
the competitive examination for all the vacancies 
available, minus the number reserved absolutely 
for the selected Indian scholars, to whom, though 
they would compete at the same examination, 
would be guaranteed the reserved posts, pro- 
vided they achieved a certain standard of 
excellence, 

_ In Chapter II of the General Memorandum 
preference had been given to a reduction of the 
age for competition. The precise age to be 
fixed has there been discussed with reference, 
more particularly, to the general principles 
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which have guided the authorities in organizing 
the system of competitive examinations and 
which have been expressed in what has been 
termed the locus classicus of Lord Mucaulay’s 
Committee. But it is here necessary to consider 
the matter rather in the light of the alternative 
scheme in process of elaboration. Clearly, for 
the purposes of the arrangements herein con- 
templated, the age-limit most suitable is that 
which held sway from the year 1878 to 1891— 
viz. between 17. and 19: in other words, at the 
ordinary period for leaving school and pro- 
ceeding to a university. Apart altogether. from 
the intrinsic merits of this age-limit, there would 
be, under this arrangement, one incidental 
advantage to which the Government of Bombay 
believe that great weight will attach, namely, 
the elimination of the crammer. Several of the 
changes from time to time effected in the limit 
of age have had for one of their avowed objects 
the discouragement of the cramming system: 
but none has achieved complete success even in 
the case of Englishmen, while, in the case of 
Indians—for whom the system is far more 
deleterious than for the Englishman—the system 
is as inelusive and powerful as ever. It is no 
unusual experience for an Indian youth to have 
spent 2 or 3 years in London in preparation for 
his examination at the expense of all else that 
might: be expected to prepare him to be an 
efficient administrator. For purposes of the 
present scheme, therefore, it will be assumed 
that, in the case of the Englishman and.of the: 
Indian alike; the Head Master’s certificate of 
selection for competition shall certify, amoung 
the other matters, that the pupil concerned has 
been, up to the date of the certificate, uninter- 
ruptedly either at that school or at another 
school to be specified. 

(8) The position: at this stage is, then, that 
both the Indian scholarship-holders and the 
British nominees, compete, between the ages 
of 17 and 19. The former have had either 3 or 
4years at a public school and must be certified 
by the Head Masters both with reference to 
their studies and general character as fit to 
compete for the public service, while the latter 
are similarly dealt with and will, of course, be 
selected by Head Masters for competition with 
reference to very special gualifications and 
attainments. But before discussing at length 
the alternative methods of training, subsequent 
to success in the competitive examination, it is 
necessary to revert for a moment to the last 
sentence of paragraph IV (4) of this Memo- 
randum and to indicate the method of disposal, 
.as between different Iudian competitors, 


(4) As was there stated, it is contemplated 
that for the 3 posts for 


: pes oon, which Indian candidates 
8 on £150. were to qualify, 6 scholar- 


ships, graded in value 
as shown in the margin, should be allotted. The 
reasons are the following :— 

‘In the first place it is necessary to provide 
for casualties. It is also desirable to preserve, 
up to the date of appearance for the competitive 
examination in England, the principle of com- 
petition. The scheme as outlined in paragraph 
IV for Indians does not contemplate that the 
three boys who qualify in India for the higher 
-scholarships shall. of necessity be those selected 
for the three Indian Civil Service posts. It is 
designed that all the six scholars shall be bene- 
ited to an extent enabling them to prepare 
wtHiemselves at a public school, and that they 
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shall be privileged to compete, after attaining 
the age of 17 and (if they fail then) again at 
the age of 18, at the competitive test. In each 
year the three Indians who pass highest will,” 
if in other respects satisfactorily reported upon,’ 
be appointed to the Indian Civil Service. The. 
three in each year unsuccessful, after the second 
appearance, have now to be’ considered. ae 


In the case of all the six scholars a bilateral 
agreement will be necessary. On the part of 
the Government of India there will have to be 
an undertaking that, save in the event of mis- 
conduct, or failure to comply with essential 
prescribed conditions, Government employment 
is guaranteed to the scholar on the completion 
of the course of training laid down for him ; 
and that, in the event of his qualifying among 
the first three in any one year of competition, 
he shall, if he so desires, be appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service, 

The case of each of the three who annually 
fail to qualify highest will be for consideration. 
on its merits, There will be three Indians, in 
fact, annually available for special training for 
one of the branches of the public service other 
than the Indian Civil Service—e.g., for the 
Education, Medical, Police, ete.—thus securing 
for other departments a nucleus of the Indian 
element trained in England on Western prin- 
ciples for their gazetted superior grades. It ig 
not considered necessary here to elaborate the 
details of this portion of the scheme since it 
affects more closely the other departments of: 
the public service ; but it may be claimed— . 


(a) that there can be no insuperable difficule- 

ties in the way of arranging for the utilization 

of (annually) three highly educated Indian 
gentlemen trained in the manner indicated ; | 


(6) that, on the contrary, their admission 
to the superior Education, ete., Services will 
be a further step in the desired direction ; 
and 

(c) that by preserving the principle of coms. 
petition up to the stage of the competitive 
examination it will be possible to retain the’ 
spirit of emulation which should characterise 
the whole theory of the scheme of scholars 
ships. 

The question of the further training of the 
8 unsuccessful Indian competitors will be referred 
to, incidentally, in conjunction with the poste 
examination training of the successful candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 


VI.—Post-examination Training. 


Two main alternative methods ‘require cons 
sideration — . 
(i) A university course. 
(ii) Special training at an institution of the 
 Haileybury type. - 
As the first alternative must also be con» 
sidered from the point of view of the principles 
which have hitherto governed the training of 
passed candidates, it must also be divided into. 
two alternatives— 7 
(a) The ordinary university course, and 
(4) A specialized training at a university, 


The scheme postulates that all successful - 
candidates will have passed the test before they 
are 19 years of age, and it is therefore necessary 
to consider the. scheme of their subsequent 

reparation from the point of view of the simi-. 
ar age condition which prevailed between the. 
years 1878 and 1891. During that peried an 


allowance of £150 per annum was granted to 
passed candidates for a period of two years, and 
they were permitted to proceed to any British 
university they chose to select. The allowance 
of £150 was permitted to be drawn for a third 
ear, provided the candidate took a, degree; 
t during the first two years he was required 
to take. up a course of studies specially designed 
to fit him for the work he would be called upon 
to do on arrival in India. 
The alternatives of an academic course follow- 
ing the normal lines and a specialized curri- 


culum, whether at a university or at some 


separate institution, have already been discussed. 
The preponderance of argument, starting from 
the familiar propositions enunciated by the 
Macaulay Committee, seems decidedly in favour 
of ‘the former, and it is hardly necessary 
to urge them further in this place. It need 
only be added that, in addition to the superior 
advantages which the normal academic course 
of studies offers as an intellectual training, it 
‘also obviates the practical difficulties, some 
of which would probably be found on examina- 
tion to be of a formidable character, in making 
suitable arrangements with the academic 
authorities which would involve their acceptance 
of important modifications of the course of 
studies sanctioned and prescribed by them, and a 
departure in principle, perhaps even more 
important from the views most generally 
entertained as to the proper basis of a university 
education. 


These arguments, which have been directed 
primarily against a specialized university course, 
apply even more strongly to a course pursued at 
an institution on the lines of Haileybury, as far, 
at least, as educational theory and practice are 
concerned. A specialized curriculum at such an 
institution would tend to become more and more 
specialized and more and more remote from the 
larger and more liberal atmosphere of, a 
university. In some respects the peculiar 
advantages claimed for specialization might be 

- more completely attained, but this would entail 
the sacrifice in a corresponding degree of the 
general educational value of the training. 


It may be admitted that a separate institution 
would conduce more tothe development of a 
corporate spirit. On the other hand, itis open 
to the incidental danger of encouraging a 
tendency towards a somewhat narrow ‘ service 
point of view.’ The object to be aimed at is to 
arrive at a mean between the degree of con- 

centration necessary to secure the requisite 
intercourse and association, both in work and 
in social and athletic activities, and the isolation, 
with its tendency to produce an exclusive and 
illiberal spirit, which is an occasional concomit- 
tant of aseparate institution. Ona consideration 
of all the circumstances of the case, and taking 
into account the school training which this 
scheme is designed to provide, the Bombay 
’ Government incline to the view that the object 
in view could hardly be more completely and 
satisfactorily secured than by requiring the 
. probationers to reside at either Oxford or 
_ Cainbridge, at their option. Ifit is considered 
necessary to provide for more‘direct association, 


special colleges might be selected. This would ' 
présent considerable difficulties, and on the whole ° 
if; seems probable that common interests and - 


aspitations would operate sufficiently strongly to 
secure the end desired. . 


. value of their own. 
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To sum up, the three courses that present them- 
selves are t= 

(1) a separate training institution on the 
lines of Haileybury, 

(2) a university course specialized with 
reference to the requirements of an Indian 
career, residence at either Oxford or Cam= 
bridge being insisted on, and 

(8) a university course on normal and un- 
specialized lines, subject to the same condition 
as to residence. 

The advantages which can be legitimately 
claimed for the first of these are that, if the: 
superiority of the principle of specialization be. 
conceded, it can be attained at such an insti-. 
tution to a degree of technical perfection hardly 
attainable by any other means. Secondly, the: 
intimacy of the association entailed in three. 
years’ residence under such conditions offers two: 
advantages. As aschool of manners it is likely 
to be specially effective. Angularity and 
eccentricity are not likely to survive a process. 
of attrition so thorough and direct, while it 
must be allowed that in particularly diffeult 
cases this may occur at a university, where it. 
is possible for a retiring man to become almost a 
recluse and for undesirable traits of character 
to remain uncorrected. The other advantage of 
this more intimate association is that it is toa 
greater extent conducive to esprit de corps, and 
invaluable asset in any service both from the 
individual and from the collective point of 
view. : 

‘The second course proposed is the least pro- 
mising. It possesses most of the defects and 
few of the merits of a compromise. Assuming 
that the various objection,s both theoretical and 

ractical, could be surmounted, it might be 
round on examination to offer certain advant- 
ages. It would, for example, be possible for a. 
probationer to graduate in three years at Cam- 
bridge as a Bachelor of Laws and it is not 
inconceivable that the University of Oxford 
might consent to institute a special school to 
meet the requirements of the case. But whatever: 
the expedients which it might be found possible 
to devise, the departure which would necessarily ° 
be entailed from the principles stated in Chapter: 
IiI of the General Memorandum would alone, : 
in the judgment of this Government, render it. : 
inadmissible. The issue, therefore, lies between : 


_ the first and the third. The valuable results. : 


conceded to the former are, as has been pointed 
out, attainable also under the latter, and they : 
are attainable, if not with the same degree of 
completeness and certainty, nevertheless with. : 
certain compensatory and. balancing circum- . 
stances which possesses a positive and distinctive 
It infuses a more liberal 
element into the corporate spirit, and, if it is. 


_less intensive, it opens a wider horizon of 


experience. Finally, it involves no additional 
expenditure, whereas the great cost of a separate 
college would impose a very appreciable burden 
upon Indian revenues. These considerations. 
taken in conjunction with the general arguments. 
in favour of the superior educative value of a 
general as against a specialized training should , 
finally assign the verdict to the former, 
If this is accepted, it only remains to discuss. 
practical expedients. The fact that only three | 
years can be allowed for the university course, _ 
while four years are generally regarded as. 
requisite for the highest academic qualifications, 
must be frankly admitted as a regrettable but- 


unavoidable necessity. The more cogent .con-. . 
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siderations in favour of an egrly arrival in India, 
which have already been dealt with in detail, 
preclude what may be regarded as an ideal 
gondition. In this cuse practical necessities 
must prevail, and they are by no means incon. 
sistent with the substantial realization of the 
principles enunciated by the Macaulay Com- 
mittee. Ina course of three years it will be 
assible to secure a degree which could include 
Gaaoues either in a Tripos at Cambridge or in 
Moderations at Oxford. 

In order to secure 4 proper degree of industry 
on the part of the probationers, it is proposed 
that the results of their academic course should 
be taken into consideration along with the 
results of the competitive examination in 
determining their seniority in the service. The 
details of this proposal need hardly be elaborated 
in this place. Some difficulties might be 

resented in instituting a comparison between 

e respective values of the various kinds and 
grades of honours conferred by separate uni- 
versities, but these would not be insuperable. 

In regard to the unsuccessful candidates, 
referred to at the close of the previous section, 
it wil] syflice to indicate here that their training 
myst depend upon the particular department of 
the public service for which they may be 
intended, There may, in any one year, be 
vacancies in several of the services, and it is 
considered that, in order of merit at the Indian 
Civil Service Examination at which they were 
unsuccessful, a choice may be given to the candi- 
dates. For the Educational Service, the obvious 
course of study is a degree at the university. 
For the Forest department the course would 
probably be one leading up to the examination 
at present held for forest officers. It would be 

remature, and is unnecessary, to go in detail 
into a question which will come under discussion, 
if the present proposal so far as it relates to the 
Indian Civil Service is entertained, in connec- 
tion with the Commission’s enquiry into the 
recruitment, etc., of the other services. 

‘VII. As shown in the Note at tha end of 
this Memorandum the net additional annual 
cost will ultimately, after 3 years, come to about 
Rs. 75,000. This does not take into account 

’ ¢he annual sum which should, as heretofore, 
be paid to each student during his university 
career, since there is no novelty in that 
arrangement; but it is considered that the 
stipend should be £200 a year instead of £150, 
The scholarships have been pitched at a figure 
calculated nearly, but not quite, to pay all the 
expenses incidental to the school and university 
careers of Indian students. It is considered 
that to do more would go beyond what is 
justified by the circumstances of the case, while 
to do less would be to deprive a certain number 
of suitable candidates of the possibility of 

. ayailing themselves of the advantages ottered. 

Jj may indeed be objected, not without some 

weight in the argument, that the State is not 
justified in financing the education of the 
prospective Indian official since (and so long as) 
it, does nothing for his English contemporary. 

The Government of Lord Syren hope, how- 

ever, that such a view will not be allowed to 

evail in the face of the reasons urged in 
justification of a measure of State organization 
designed to give really suitable training to the 

Indian aspirant to the higher grades of the 
oublic service. Viewed from this standpoint, 


and from the point of view of the advantages to | 


the public service itself, the additional annyal 
H 495—128 
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cost involved, which is nearly three-quarters of 
8 lakh of rupees, seems to this Government to 
be 4 negligible factor in the case, ; 

VII. The advantages claimed for the scheme 
as elaborated above will now be summarized. - 
But Government desire that it be clearly under= 
stood that, from the point of view of efficiency 
af the administration, they do not urge it upon 
the Commission as having features of absolute 
superiority over that obtaining now, and that it 
must be recognized that it is open to much 
adverse criticism by the advocates of unrestricted 
campetition ; but they claim that it is a practical, 
self-contained, scheme which obviates a serious 
blot on the present system, namely, the failure 
tu aecure the best Indian material for the 
administration and to train it up in the manner 
best calculated to place it in line, and able to 
ehallenge comparison, with English material. 

Viewed solely from this standpoint, it is 
claimed for the scheme that— 

(1) it ensures an admixture of Indians year 
by year in the higher grades of the public 
service slightly in excess of that secured by © 
them hitherto ; while it still leaves the way 
open to all other Indians who choose to comply 
with the conditions imposed on English and 
Indians alike, viz., education at, and selection 
from, one of the scheduled public schools of 
the empire ; 

(2) it secures that those Indians enter upon 
the service equipped in all respects identical} 
and.on the same plane with their Britis 
fellow-subjects ; 

(3) it devotes State money to securing these. 
objects ; 

(4) it gives ground for hope, as a result of (2), 
that Indians may prove themselves, when 
they have been given a satisfactory training, 
in all respects the equals, as administrators, 
of their English colleagues. 

It is claimed in fact, that, ina higher degree 
than any alternative scheme with which the 
Government of Bombay are acquainted, it clears 
the British Governmeut of the reproach that they 
make no effort to place the Indian competitor 
upon a footing of advantage, in respect of the 
opportunities for fitting himself for the public 
service, in every way equal to that enjoyed by 
the Englishman: and it does this quite appro- 
priately at the cost of the Indian revenues. 

The chief merit claimed for it, however, is 
that it goes to the root of the matter, in that it 
recognizes— 

(a) that efficiency in administration and not 
capacity for passing examination, must, 
ultimately, be the test of the extent to which 
Indians may share the higher posts in the 
administration ; and 

(6) that, instead of lowering tests, and so 
risking a set-buck for Indians, it is based on 
the principle best calculated to  seeure 
demonstration that the Indian share in those 
posts may safely be extended. 
1X.- Some of the objections have been eon- 


-sidered incidentally in the course of the elabora- 


tion of the scheme ; and the Bombay Government 
desire to make it perfectly clear that they labour 
under no delusion as to the popularity of the 
proposals, which are open to effective criticism 
upon several sides. It may, however, be useful 
to indicate replies to three of the objections that 
will certainly be urged, and which have not been 
noticed above :— 

_ (a) It will be represented as being unrea- 
. Bonable to expect parents to part with their 
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: children so early and send them to a foreign 
country. 

The answer that. obviously suggests itself is 
that parents already do this, and in increasing 
numbers; and that the reasons which actuate 
‘the parents who elect so to do are precisely those 
which have been urged in favour of the pro- 
‘eeeding in the case of aspirants to high 
administrative office. A further reply is that it 
is precisely the willingness of English parents to 

art with their children in order that these may 
ba enabled to learn self-reliance and discipline 
away from home, which has bred in these the 
capacity for government which it is desired also 
to implant in selected Indians. It may be 
admitted at once that a corresponding proceeding 
onthe part of Indian parents will imply in an 
even higher degree the qualities of self-sacrifice ; 
but Government believe that these qualities will 

be found to exist. 
(6) The scholarship-holders would become 

* denationalized, 
' If this were really to be the result, the reply 
would obviously be that the indigenous national 
instinct must have been too feeble to be worth 
preserving, which is emphatically not the case. 
What would really be meant by this objection, 
if seriously urged, would be that the men, on 
_ return from their education to India, would be 
too emancipated from many of the orthodox 
prejudices, This, indeed, might be a result.in a 
percentage of cases ; and the evil, in so far as it 
is urged as being an evil, may to that extent be 
admitted. But that very emancipation—in 
some of its aspects—is part and parcel of the 
results of a cosmopolitan outlook and liberal 
education wherever imparted. There is a 
difference in degree, no doubt, but not in kind 
between the case we are considering and that: of 
the English boy who is educated largely abroad. 
He loses some of his narrowness and many of his 
prejudices ; but he neither ceases to be an En- 
glishman nor loses his national traits nor ‘his 

love of country. 

(c) It has been suggested that Indian boys, 
' if sent at the age proposed in this Memorandum 
to. England, would be neglected during the 
' holidays and acquire habits of independence 
which, combined with complete separation 
- from home influences and family traditions, 
would result, on their return to their native 
country, in complete estrangement from their 
parents and even insolence and disrespect. 
- This suggestion is believed to be of the same 
category as the denationalization objection 
. which has been dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraph ; but it is also open to refutation in 
. the light of actual experience. It is the 
common complaint of Indian parents that their 
- sons who attend schools in India and who, 
. pursuing their education beyond the primary 
: classes, are obliged, for their secondary and 
- higher education, to reside in hostels attached 
to high schools and colleges, lose the habit of 
. filial respect and acquire habits of which-their 
- parents cannot approve; but the majority of 


those parents admit that this result is due to - 


- the absence from the hostel organization of a 
‘ proper system of disciplinary control. In 
- England, under the scheme proposed, this 
’ detect would not exist during the school-term, 
. while the scheme of scholarships has: been 
deliberately pitched at a rather high figure in 


order to admit of suitable arrangements: being’ 


. made for the eare of boys during their holidays, 
: The responsibility:for making arrangements: to 
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secure this would rest upon the India Office 

organization. Actual experience of individual 
cases, in which suitable holiday arrangements 
' have been made, and in which the schooling 
has been of a consistent and continuous 
character, shows that the fear is without real 
foundation, and that boys who return home 
after a really satisfactory and uninterrupted 
school and university career are less obnoxious 
to this criticism than are the products of the 
hostel system in India. 

These points are, however, mentioned in order 
to indicate that the Indian view, at first sight, of 
the proposals worked out in this Memorandum 
must, almost inevitably, be unfavourable. There 
is room for hope that mature consideration may 
result in a less hostile attitude, especially when 
it comes to be realized that it not only secures 
to Indians the position in the Indian Civil Service 
to which they have attained, but also admits 
them automatically into the superior service of 
other departments ; and that its whole objective 
is to provide such a scheme of preparation that 
it may be possible, with due regard to the 
efficiency in all respects of His Majesty’s 
Government in India, very materially to expand 
the opportunities to Indians at no distant date. 
Finally, it is desirable to reiterate the statement, 
in paragraph VIII (1), that, side by side with a 
guarantee of a minimum number of admissions, 
there. is under this scheme no limit to additional 
admissions of Indian boys who, by going to one 
of the scheduled schools in England, and by 
displaying the requisite qualifications, merit by 
their attainments selection by their Head 
Masters for candidature for the Indian Civil 
Service. : 

_ X. In conclusion, this Government considers 
that there would be real advantages in applying 
the modified scheme of recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service also to the clerkships of the 
India Office which are at present filled by open 
competition from the successful candidates at 
the Home Civil Service Examination. It is 
believed that there would be advantages in a 
system which would recruit the officers at the 
India Office in the same manner and from — 
among the same candidates as the Indian Civil . 
Service. Transfers between the staff at the 
India Office and the staff in India would then 
become possible; and there would be a 
community of interests and of esprit de corps 
which could hardly fail to react to the advantage 
of India and the Indian administration. 

XI. It is only necessary to add that, in the 
calculations, in paragraph IV (4), upon which is 
based the estimate of the number of scholarships 
to be reserved tor Indians annually, the Bombay. 
Government have proceeded upon the past 
averages, and have taken the period most 
favourable to Indians, because that was the only 
safe basis upon which could be built a concrete 
scheme. The conclusion, expressed on page 505 
ante, that the average of the past ten years is “ ag 
highas * * * can be regarded as safe, with. 
due regard to the necessity for maintaining the 
present high standard of efficiency ”’ is not to be 
taken as. the matured opinion of this Government 
in respect of the actual proportions which the 
eonditions of India as a whole may justify ; and, 
as will be seen from the concluding sentence of. 
paragraph IX (4) and from paragraph VIII (1), 
it is contemplated that the guaranteed minimum 
namber of Indians will be supplemented by 
dther Indians who compete without scholarships. 
Since the number ‘of’ the latter may, for some 
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held after the expiry of one year from 
the date of his transfer to that district, 


Note.—-In any case in which the vernacular of the district is 
the Assistant Collector's own language, the Assistant Collector 
is not required to pass in that vernacular under either Rule 4 
or Role 6, and no reward is payable to him for passing in it; 
and clause (2) of the first paragraph of Rule 4 does not apply to 
an Assistant Collector whose own language is Hindust&ni.* 


6. Except for special reasons an Assistant 
Collector will not receive 
permanent charge of a 
téluka, or be invested 


Assistant Collectors not 
to receive charge of télukds 
and be invested with tecond 


Class Magisterial powers with the powers of a 
without passing Lower Magistrate of the Second 
Standard Departmental Ex- Class, until he has passed 
amination, 4 es 


the 


Departmental Ex- 
amination, Lower Standard. 


7. Except for special reasons an Assistant 
Collector will not be 
appointed to be or act 
as Second Assistant Col- 
lector or Assistant Judge 
and Sessions Judge, or 
be invested with the 
powers of a First Class 
Magistrate, until he has 
passed the Departmental Examination, Higher 
Standard. 


Assistant Collectors not to 
pe appointed Second Assist- 
ant Collectors or Assist- 
ant dJudges, or . Sessions 
Judges. and be invested 
with First Class Magisterial 
without passing 
Higher Standard Depart- 
mental Examination. 


8. An Assistant Collector desirous of entering: 


the Judicial branch ‘of 
the Service may, on 
application made to the 
Secretary to the Per- 
manent Committee for Departmental Examina- 
tion one month before the date of the Depart- 
mental Examination, Higher Standard, be 
examined in an extra paper relating to Judicial 
matters as heremaiter provided, The Assistant 
Collector will not by passing in this paper bind 
himeelf to enter the Judicial branch, but he will 
be freed from obligation to pass any other 
examination in Judicial matters. 


Candidates for the Judi- 
cial branch required to pass 
in an extra Judicial paper. 


9. Substantive promotions to the grade of 
Second Assistant Col- 
lector as also officiating 
promotions to this as 
well as to the grade of First Assistant Collector 
will, under ordinary circumstances, be regulated 
according to the date of passing the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination. Passing 
the Departmental Kxamination, however, will 
not entitle to promotion any one whose conduct 
is not otherwise satisfactory. The names of 
oficers holding the substantive appointments of 
First and Second Assistant Collectors will be 
‘printed in the Civil List in the order of their 
seniority in the service, . 


Promotions how regulated. 


10, An Assistant Collector will not be entitled 
to travelling allowance 
' Certificate for travelling for attending the examin- 
allowance to examination ation unless the Per- 
candidates, ‘ 
manent Committee for 
Departmental Examinations, or the Civil and 
Military Examination Committee, as the case 
may be, shall certify that his proficiency was 
‘such as to entitle him to the allowance. 


Note.—Certificates for travelling allowance should not be 
" granted to candidates who obtain leas than a half of the 
minimum number of marks required to pass, ; *e8 





- *Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 5800, 
dated 28th June 1910, a er ; 
“ H495—_129 
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DepanrmMenTaL EXAMINATIONS, 


1].. Half-yearlyt Departmental Examinations. 
of Assistant Collectors 
and others who may be 
permitted to appear shall 
be held at Bombay or 
Poona under the super- 
vision of the Permanent Committee for Depart- 
mental Examinations on such dates in June and 
December as may be notified to the examinees by 
order of the President. 

Assistant Collectors should address the Secre- 
tary to the Permanent Committee for Depart- 
mental Examinations through their Collectors.t 

12. (a2) The Permanent Committee for 
Departmental Examinations will consist of the 
following members : — 


Half-yearly meetings of 
the Permanent Committee 
for Departmental Examina- 
tions, 


(1) The Chief Secre- 


Constitution of the Per- tary to Government— 


manent Committee for : 
Departmental Examina- President. it 
tions. (2) The Secretary ‘in 


the Revenue Department 
or, if he is the Chief Secretary, the Secretary in 
the Judicial Department. 

(3) ‘The Secretary to Government in the Legal 

Department. 

(4) The Accountant-General. 

(5) The Registrar of the High Court. 

(6) The Settlement Commissioner and Direct- 
or of Land Records and Inspector- 
General of Registration. 
(¥} The Under Secretary to 

the Revenue Department, 

(8) The Under Secretary to 

the Judicial Department, 

(9) The Assistant Judge, Thana. 

(10) The Collector of Bombay (for examina- 

tions held in Bombay). 

(11), The Collector of Poona (for examinations 

held in Poona). 

(12) The Assistant Collector, Bombay (for 

examinations held in Bombay). : 

(18) The Senior Assistant Vollector, Poona 

for examinations held in Poona). 

(14) ‘he Oriental Translator to Government—~ 

Secretary. 

(4) In addition to the permanent members 
mentioned above, the President is authorized to 
appoint on behalf of Government, as temporary 
members, such officers as are required to set 
any papers which are not set by any of the 
permanent members. These temporary mem- 
bers should have rendered at least five years’ 
service. The attendance of these temporary mem- 
bers at the examinations will not be required, 
but they will have to read and mark the various 
exercises on the papers set by them. One Euro- 
pean officer from amongst the permanent mem- 
bers should attend during the examinations for 
viva voce and for general superintendence. The 
duty of attendance should be shared by the 
various officers. A Deputy Collector of expe- 
rience may also be appointed as a member 
to assist in conducting vzva voce examinations. 

(c) The Revenue and Judicial papers, with and 
without books, should be sent to the Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department, and the 
Secretary to Government, Legal Department, 
respectively, for approval, and, if necessary, for 
revision in consultation with the officers who set 
them. 


Government in. 


Government in 








t Government Kesolation, Revenue Department, No, 4945» 
dated 17th June 1905, Pe ele / oes S 
' {Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6059, 
dated 22nd September 1898, cal 
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13, There shall be two standards of qualifi- 
cation—the Lower and 
Higher, The Lower 
Standard must be passed 
before a candidate can present himself for 
examination according to the Higher Standard. 


Lower Sranparp. 


(See Table 1) 
14. The principal objects of the Lower 
Standard of examination 


shall be 


Two standards of exam- 
ination, Lower and Higher. 


to test the 
_ candidate’s general 
acquaintance with the 
leading principles of revenue ‘administration 
and criminal justice, and especially with somuch 
of the Laws of Procedure as it is necessary for 
any officer to know in order to exercise properly 
the functions of an Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, and his power of dealing with con- 
flicting arguments and evidence. With these 
objects the following scheme of examination is 
laid down :-— . 
(1) Papers on Revenue and Judicial questions 
are to be answered 
without reference 
to any books, 
except the text (without commentary) 07 
Regulations and Acts and the printed 
Rules for administration of Revenue Sur- 


Nature and objects of the 
Lower Standard Depart- 
mental Examination, 


Papers to be set, ete, 


vey Settlements, and such other books of . 


reference as may be prescribed by the 
Permanent Committee. The Revenue 
paper will include questions on the prinei- 
ples regarding the exemption of improve- 
ments from taxation, with particular 
reference to the summary of these princi- 
ples as given in Volume IIT of _ the 
Survey and Settlément Manual and: its 
Appendices. The questions will be so 
framed as not to involve difficult and rare 
points, or recollection of forms, dates, etc., 
but must be sufficient to test the candi- 
date’s general knowledge of the subjects 
of examination. *The Indian Evidence 

: Act will also be a subject of examination, 
and questions in it are to be answered 
without books. 

(2)+ (a) The candidate is to be required to 
show his knowledge of the accounts of a 
Collectorate, whether village, tdluka or 
huzir, and to have a satisfactory practical 
acquaintance with the subjects treated of 
in Symonds’ revised edition of Hope’s 
Manual, and with the whole system of 
treasury and local fund accounts prevailing 
in the Presidency as given in the Civil 
Account Code, Volume I. The candidate 
will be allowed the use of the Civil 
Account Code with its index, and the 
questions to be answered from these books 
will be set in such a manner as to teat the 

3 candidate’s capacity to correct irregu- 
larities and solve problems that he is 
likely to meet with in his daily work. 

(4) The candidate shall produce a certificate 
from the Collector of the district that he 
has duly attended to, and satisfactorily 
discharged, the duties of Treasury Officer 
for a period of not less than six weeks in 
the twelve months immediately preceding 
the examination, No candidate shall be 
declared as passed without such certificate, 





i a re ae 
_ * Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 2618, 
dated 31st May 1872, 
ket Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 3385, 
tated 9th April.1912, 
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(ce) The candidate. who has obtained in 
England a certificate of minimum pro- 
ficiency in riding shall, when he presents 
himself for his Lower Standard Depart- 
mental Examination, produce a certificate 
from the Collector of his district that he 
can ride sufficiently well for the per- 
formance of his duties. 


(3)§ With a view of testing the power of the 
candidate in dealing with conflicting 
arguments and evidence, a decided case, 
which he has never before seen (from a 
Magistrate’s English record), of the nature 
of those which come before Assistants in 
charge of districts, is to be placed before 
him with a copy of the Indian Penal 
Code, the final proceeding in the case 
being withdrawn. The candidate must 
write out his decision upon the questions 
at issue, with a sufficient statement of the 
grounds on which it is based. 


Hieuer STanparp, 


(See Table 2.) 


15. The Higher Standard of examination 
shall be similar in its 
nature to the Lower, but 
more difficult in degree, 
Its object shall be to test 
the fitness of the candidate to transact creditably 
the ordinary business of a Collector and Magis- 
trate, and the examination will be conducted in 
conformity with the following scheme ;— 


(1) Questions of law and practice are to be 
selected from the 
whole range of 
the duties of a Collector and Magistrate, 
and arranged in two classes: one compre- 
hending important and leading points, in 
answering which no books shall be 
allowed; and the other ‘comprehending 
less general and less common points, in 
answering which the assistance of books 
shall be allowed. No guides, digests, or 
summaries, however, are to be used, but 
only the original laws, circular orders, and 
interpretations, with rules relative to 
different departments printed by authority, 
The object of this class of questions is to 
test the candidate’s capacity readily to find 
the law or practice in the less common 
points which arise in business. It is not 
to evoke subtlety or ingenuity, but merely 
to ascertain whether or not the acquisi- 
tions of the person examined are such as 
to enable him fitly to perform the import- 
ant functions of a Magistrate and 
Collector. 

{(2) A Magisterial case is to be selected from 
those possessing enough of complexity to 
test the candidate’s ability to master all 
ordinary difficulties, and especially to test 
his power of minute attention to, and just 
appreciation of, evidence. The course laid 
down in sub-para. 8: of the preceding 
Rule (14) should be adopted. 

(3) (2) The candidate is to be examined 
relative to revenue administration, and 
especially the principles of a Survey 
Settlement, and the rules laid. down for 





N tara nd object of the 
Higher Standard Depart. 
mental Examination. 


Papers to be set. 





{ Bevenue Department Circular No. 681, dated 25th 
January 1899, : os 

§ Government Resolntion, Revenue Department, No. 4876, 
dated 16th July 1902, 

J Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 4876, 
dated 16th July 1902, 


APPENDICEs. 


the guidance of Revenue Officers in con- 
nection therewith. The papers, with and 
without books, will contain questions on 
the principles regarding the exemption of 
improvements from taxation with parti- 
eular reference to the summary of these 
principles as given in Volume III of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
Appendices. 

*(0) The candidate shall be examined in a 
paper on subjects connected with Revenue 
Survey and Settlement, 

The paper on Survey and Settlement will 
include questions onthe subjects dealt 
with in— 

(1) Volume I, Volume II (Parts I and II) 
and Volume III (Part III) of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual; _ 

{2) The Land Revenue Code, Chapters VIII, 
IX and X, and the rules under 
section 214 of the Code relating to the 
provisions of those chapters, together 

with all recent 


(1) Vide BH. V. pega orders and 
ma ee oon : rulings® of Gov- 


ernment on the 

' gubject of Survey and Settlement. 

(3) The latest Red Letter Chapter in the 
General Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency on the character of 
Land Tenures and System of Survey 
and Settlements. 

(4) Government Resolution No, 2619 of 
16th March 1884, 

(ec) No Assistant Collector serving in the 

Presidency proper shall be declared. to 

have passed the Higher Standard Depart- 

mental Examination until he produces 
certificates that he has undergone a three 
weeks’ course of instruction in surve 
under a Divisional Superintendent of Land 

Records and Kegistration and a three 

weeks’ course of instruction in agriculture 

under the direction of the Director’ of 

Agriculture and has acquired .a fair 

practical knowledge of these subjects. 

the purposes of these courses the text- 

books to be studied are Volume I, Volume 

II (Parts I and IT) and Volume III 

(Part ITI) of the Survey and Settlement 

Manual and Volumes I and III of 

Mr. Mollison’s text-book on Indian Agri- 

culture ; but the instruction will be as far 

as possible practical and in the field, 

(d) No Assistant Collector serving in Sind 
shall be declared to have passed the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination until 
he produces a certificate of attendance at 
the Survey Class at Hyderabad. 

{4) The candidate is to be tested in the Penal 

' Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
High Court Criminal Circulars (the Sind 
Courts Criminal Circulars in the case of 
candidates serving in Sind),t the Police 
Acts, the Summary Settlement Acts, the 
District Municipal Act, the Salt Act, the 
Watan Act, the Opium Act, the Forest 
Act, the Abkéri Act, the Bombay Revenue 
Code, the Local Boards Act, the Bombay 
Record-of-rights Act, 1903,t and otber 


* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 8499, 


: December 1902. 
hageiycr eer Resolutions, Revenue Department, No, 4100, 
dated 6th May 1910, and No. 8508, dated 2nd September 


HE cavencuals Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6744, 


dated 6th July 1904, ; 
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Acts and Regulations commonly referred 
to in practice, 

(6) The candidate will also be examined in 
Mr. Field’s§ Law of Evidence in British 
India, the examination being limited to 
the part which deals with general prin- 
ciples only, and the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act (Nos. I and 
IX of 1872), the questions in which should 
be answered without books. 

(8) The candidate will be examined in a paper 
on subjects connected with the Indian 
Registration Act, the Indian Stamp Act 
and the Rules laid down thereunder|{ 
and sections 54 and 59 of the I'ransfer of 
Property Act.** 

16. The extra paper on Judicial matters 

described in Rule 8 will 

consist of questions on 
the following subjects :— 


The Civil Procedure Code. 
The Law of Limitations, 
The Law of Contracts. 
The Law of Evidence. 
The Specific Relief Act, the Indian - 
Succession Act, the principles of 
Hindu Law, and the leading cases 
decided by the Bombay High Court. 
The marks obtained in answering this extra 
paper will be reckoned towards the Assistant 
Collector’s passing the Departmental Examina- 
tion, Higher Standard, provided the minimum in 
all other branches of examination has been duly 
attained, 


Examination in extra 


Judicial paper. 


Loca Commrrrsss, 


17. On application made one month previous 
to the ordinary date of 
an examination, Local 
Committees will be appointed for the examination 
of candidates stationed in the Province of Sind, 
the Persian Gult, or Arabia. 


18. The Permanent Committee for Depart- 


mental Examinations will 
fix the half-yearly exam: 


Local Committees, 


Procedure to be followed 


by the Permanent Com- : ,: a 
mittee when Local Com- ination day s. If local 
mittees are appointed, examinations are sanc- 


tioned, they must be held 
on the same days, The Permanent Committee 
shall prepare beforehand for each examination sets 
of questions, a sufficient number of copies of each 
of which sets shall be forwarded to each Local 
Committee in a sealed packet, not to be opened 
until the moment of examination, The Per- 
manent Committee shall, subject to the 
general control of Government, frame rules for 
the general guidance of the Local Committees in 
order to insure a fair and uniform method of. 
fixing the degree of attainment upon each point 
of examination. 


19. The Local Examination Committee will 
consist of the chief Judi- 
cial and chief Revenne 
Officers of the district, 
the senior of whom shall 
be President; and the other members shall 
consist of one experienced Native Officer from the 
Judicial, another from the Revenue Branch of 
the Service, and a third from the Educational 


Constitution of the Local 
Committee for Depart. 
mental Examinations. 


§ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 7251, 


dated 138th October 1886. 


{ Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2618, 
dated 81st May 1872. — 
|| Government Notification, Revenue Department, No. ‘7841, 
d 16th November 1887, con 
dared Government Besolution No. 6684, dated 6th Jnly 1907, 
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‘Department, When the chief Judicial or chief 
Revenue Officer is unable to attend, an experienced 
Assistant or Subordinate will perform his duties as 
member of the Committee, In Sind, where the 
examinations will be held at Karachi, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner will be ex officio Secretary to 
the Local Committee, the President and mem- 
bers of which will be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of that Province.* 


20. (a) The Local Examinetion Committee 
: will conduct the examin- 
bation of the Lacs Bx stions and, after duo 
deliberation in respect of 
each candidate examined, will record the result 
so far as regards the points on which their report 
is due, and the President shall transmit the 
record to the Permanent Examination Committee, 
The President will be responsible for the fairness, 
impartiality and proper strictness of the ex- 
amination, The written answers of the candi- 
dates and the other papers written by them shall 
be forwarded with the record. 


(») To preserve uniformity of standard in the 
examinations held by the Permanent Committee 
and those in Sind, the same magisterial case will 
be set to the Sindhi candidates as is set in 
Bombay. 

Note—The Revenue papers for all Sind candidates, including 
Assistant Collectors serving in Sind for the time being, will be 
prepared under the orders of the Commissioner in Sind and the 

- marks for the replies assessed by the Lccal Committee. 

(c) All papers set by members of the Perma- 
nent Committee, and the answers to which are to 
be examined and marked by such members, will 
be sent under sealed cover to the Secretary to the 
Local Committee, who will return under sealed 
cover the answers to the Secretary to the Per- 
manent Committee for assessment of the marks, 
and the decision whether a candidate has or has 
not passed will rest with the Permanent Com- 
mittee, 


21. The Permanent Examination Committeo 
‘shall report to Government the names of such 
‘candidates as have successfully passed. 


. Hoyvusranr ano Vernaconap Examinations. 


22. Examinations in Hindustani, Marathi, 
Gujaréti and Kanarese 
should be held by the 
Civil and Military Ex- 
amination Committee 
and examinations in Sindhi and Arabic should be 
held by the Local Committees at Kar4chi and 
Aden respectively. 

28, The Civil and Military Examination 
Committee will meet on the first Monday in every 
month to conduct examinations in Hindusténi, 
‘MarSthi, Gujaréti and Kdanarese. Should the 
first Monday of a month fall on one of the 
. gazetted holidays, the examination will be held 

on the following Monday or, if that is also a 
gazetted holiday, on the next working day there- 
after. 

Note.—The term “ gazetted holidays” should be held to 


Conduct of examinations 
in Hindust&ni and verna- 
cular languages. 


ean 
(1) holidays prescribed or notified under section 25 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 ; : 
(2) holidays on which, by Government notification in the 
Gazette, any public office is ordered to be clesed for the 
’ “transaction of public business without reserve or qualification. 
The term does not include local holidays which may be 
granted at the discretion of heads of offices, provided that 
there are no arrears of work, nor such merely permissible or 
discretionary holidays as the last Saturday of each month. 
i eee een ee et ae 
* Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No, 3992, 
dated Oth July 1881. 
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Assistant Collectors desirous of attending the 
examinations should send in their applications to 
the Committee through the head of their 
department at least 15 days before the date of 
examination. When an Assistant Collector who 
has been granted permission does not propose to 
avail himself of such permission he should inti- 
mate his change of mind to the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee at least 7 days before 
the date of examination so as to save unnecessary 
trouble to the examiners. 

The Local Committee at Karachi will meet for 
examining candidates in Sindhi whenever directed 
by the Commissioner in Sind to do so. 

A candidate who fails in the examination will 
not be allowed to present himself aguin for a 
period of two months. 

24, The examination 
in Hindusténi shall con- 
tain the following exer- 
cises — 


Standard of the examina- 
tions in Hindusténi and . 
vernacular languages, 


Marks, 
(1) Translation vivd voce into English 
from a fairly written Hindustani 
letter or petition sis 
(2) Written translation into Hindustdéni 
from an ordinary English narra- 
tive or from a letter or petition 
or a Government order or 
regulation »- 100 
(8) Conversation on ordinary subjects, 
including commercial, revenue 
and magisterial matters, to teat 
the candidate’s capability of 
understanding and making him- 
self understood in a conversation 
on such subjects 


50 


aoe . 


‘100 


wee 
et 


; Total ... 250 

WNote.—A candidate who obtains 60 per cent. of the aggre- 
pare marks (4, e., 150) will be considered to have passed the 
examination,t 


Examinations in the vernacular languages (viz., 
Marathi, Gujarati, Kénarese, Sindhi and Arabic) 
should be according to the standard shown 
below :— 


: Marks, 
1. Translation from English ... .. 100 


$2. Translation into English of a verna- 
cular passage and writing a sum- 
mary in English of vernacular 

papers read out to the candidate 
8. Reading and explaining native 
papers, and conversation (in cases 

of local examination accordin 


to report of Local Committee)... 150 

Note (1).—A candidate who obtains 60 per cent. of the 
aggregate marks will be considered to have passed the examin- 
ation, and a candidate who obtains at least 75 per cent, of the 
aggregate marks will ke considered to have passed the examin» 
ation with credit, ; 

Note (2).—The papers for translation from English and into 
English will be of a general literary character while the viod 
voce examination will be devoted to subjects more immediately 
connected with the department in which the candidate ig 
serving, The test in the vernacular examinations will be 
comprehensive and strict as regards conversation, reading and 
understanding vernacular papers, end comparatively mild ag 
regards translation from Euglish and vernacular, 

Note (3).—To preserve uniformity of standard in the examin. 
ations held by the Civil and Military Examination Committee 
and those held by the Local Committees at Kardchi and Aden, 
the papers for translation into Sindhi will be set by the Civil 
and Military Examination Committee and marked by the Local. 
Committee at Karachi, and the written exercises for candidates 
in Arabic at Aden will be set and marked by the Civil and 

‘Military Examination Committee. In both cases the vind voce: 
examination will be conducted and the marks assessed first by 
the Local Committees, Py 


100 








+ Covernment Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 
dated 9th April1912, _ : Paine 

t Government Resolution, Reverue Department, No. 4 
dated 16th July 1902 pene Se Ty 
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TABLE 1. 


Lower STanDARD. 
. ; Marks, 
1. (a) Judicial questions, to be 
answered with books ss 
(2) Judicial questions including , yp. 
questions on the Indian f 
Evidence Act, to be answered | 
without books ae sie) 
2, Magisterial case... sts we 50 
8, Revenue questions iat .. 150 
4. (a) Paper of questions on Treasury 
and Local Fund Accounts 
(with books) ... aa we 25 
(b) Vivd voce in Revenue Accounts. 75 


Aggregate Marks ... 500 
TABLE 2. 
HicuHer STANDARD. 
Marks, 


1, Judicial questions, to be answered 
with books’ ee 4 es 
2. Judicial questions including ques« 
tions on the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Indian Contract Act, to 
be answered without books ... 75 
8. Mr. Field’s Law of Evidence in 
British India... vee ee 
4, Questions on subjects connected 
with the Indian Registration 
Act, the Stamp Act and the rules 
laid down thereunder and sec- 
tions 54 and 59 of the Transfer 
* of Property Act... vee nee 

, Magisterial 
. Revenue questions with books a 


75 


100 


100 
2ase sibs von - §=6450 


150 
Do. without books... 150 
. Paper on Revenue Survey and Set- 
tlement matters... ves . 100 


.. 800 
ve» 150 


——e 


: 950 

Note 1.—(a) A candidate who obtains at least one-half of the 
marks under each head and at least 60 per cent. of the aggregate 
in the subjects offered in the examination will be considered to 
have passed unless the Permanent Committee for special reasons 
reported see fit to rule otherwise. 

-(b) A candidate who obtains at least 75 per cent. of the 
aggregate marks obtainable will be considered to have passed 
the examination with eredi. 

Note 2,—The following are the. heads under which the 
subjects of examination are arranged, each head being con- 
sidered as one subject when calculating the minimum mark 

entitling a candidate to pass :— : 
In the Lower Standard— 
I—Judicial, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Ii.—Revenne, No. 3. 
JiL—Accounts, No 4, 
In the Higher Standard— 
I.—Judicial, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5s’ 
II Revi nue, Nos. 6 and 7. 
ITJ,—Revenue Survey and Settlement, No. 8. 
' Note 3—*Any candidate for the Lower or the Higher 
Standard Departmental Examination who obtains the minimum 
qualifying marks out of the aggregate total for all the subjects 
and passes in #li the subjects but one will not be obliged to 
present himself again fur examination except in the subject in 
which be may havo failed, but he will not be deciared to have 
fully passed until he has successfully undergone examination 
in every subject: provided that the candidate must, in order to 
have the benefit of this rule, pass in the one subject in which 
he may have failed not later than at the next ensuing general 
examination,and he may apply to be examined in it at any 
time within three months after the date of declaration of his 
having failed init. The candidate will then be examined in 
that subject at such place as Government may direct and if 
being a candidate at the Lower Standard Departmental Exam- 
ination he passes he will be entitled to appear for the Higher 
’ Standard at the next ensuing General Examination. 


00 NT ox 


Aggregate Marks 
Add—Extra Judicial paper 





* Govcrnment Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 8464, © 


dated 2nd November 1904, 
nH 495—130 
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SECTION II, 


¢ Ruizs ror tHe ExcovracemMent or THE Stupy « 
OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AMONG THE JUNIOR 





5 MEMBERS oF 1HE Bombay Crvin SERVICE, 


1, The rules published in the Bombay Gov- 
ernment Gazette of the 
23rd July 1868, Part I, 
pages 682-8, are can- 
celled. 

2. The standards of examinations and dona- 
tions to be given to suc+ 
cessful candidates will be 
as follews :-— , 


Former rules cancelled. 


Standards of examinations 
and donations. 


nn 
; Arabic its ve 80 
ee {Sanskrit me 800 
* (Persian ws . 800 
| guint ioe wed 1500] 
Gujarati... see 1,500 | ws ‘ 
; Kan ee 2500 With certificate 
Higher 4 Sindhi 1,500 $ from the Pre- 
Proficiency. Persian ea “ 2,0c0 ene Exam- 
Arabic ise » 2,000 . 
(Sanskrit... vee 2,€00 
(Maréthi .. «.. 3,000 
; Gujarati... ve 8,000 | With diploma 
Degree of | Kanarese ... +» 8,000 | from the Gov- 
Honour. Persian eee see 5,000 ernment of 
Arabic see «ee 5,000 India, 
Sanskrit... vee 5,000 J 


3. No Civil Servant will be permitted to present 

himself for examination 

by two standards of the 

same language simul- 

tanecusly, but he may 
haye the option of competing for the higher — 
examinations in any languages without first 

undergoing any inferior test. 


4, No Civil Servant will ordinarily be per- 
mitted to appear more 
than twice as a candidate 
at any examination; but, 
if a special recommendation be made by the 
Examiners, a candidate will be allowed to appear 
a third time. 


5. No Civil Servant will be allowed any 


Candidates not to appear 
simultaneously for any 
two standards. 


Candidates not to appear 
more than twice. 


Ti ie acoutchaardi pecuniary reward for 

1me Witnam which candle 2 . 

dates can appear forexamin- P&SSing the : Higher 

ations. Standard and High Pro- 
ficiency Examinations 


after the expiration of ten and fifteen years, 
respectively, counted from the date of his first 
arrival in India. Noexception to this rule will be 
made on account of leave or any other cause, 
Civil Servants may be permitted to attend the 
examinations after the expiration of the periods 
specified in this rule, but no reward will be 
granted to them if they pass; and their leave 
must be limited to such time as may be necessary 
to enable them to attend the examination, and no 


‘extra expense must under any circumstances be 


caused to the State. In such cases it will. be 
within the competence of the Local Government 
to refuse applications for permission to attend 
any particular examination when compliance with 
such applications would involve inconvenience to 
the public service. Civil Servants who pass the 
examinations after the expiration of the periods 
specified will be entitled, however, to the usual 
certificate declaring the successful result of the 
examination. In the case of an examination for 
the Degree of Honour Standard there shall be no. _ 
limit of time and an officer will be permitted to 
earn a reward by passing this examination at any 
time within the period of his service. 








+ Government Resolutions, Revenue Department, No. 1091, 
dated 31st January 1907, and No. 8902, dated 26th September 


1912, 


* 
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6 Civil Servants who may have passed 
examinations under any 


Candidates passed under former rule shall not be 
poker net allowed to eligible to compete at 
corresponding examin- 


ations in ‘the same language or languages under 
these rules. 


7. Civil Servants who are natives of India, 
and who have entered the 
service either by com- 
petition in England or by 
appointment under the 
Statutory Rules, shall not 
receive the donations 
prescribed in these rules 
when such native civilians pass in the vernacular 
of the district in which they were born or edu- 
cated, Government determining in each case what 
languages come within this definition, Pro- 
bationers under the Statutory Rules shall not be 
allowed to appear at these examinations, 


¥*8, The Civil 


Native Civil Servants, 
competitive or statutory, 
not to receive donations for 
passing in the vernaculars 
of the districts in which 
they were born or educated. 


and Military Hxamination 
Committee will meet on 
the first Monday in every 
month to conduct exam- 
inations according to the Lower, Higher, High 
Proficiency and Degree of Honour Standards, 
Examinations in Persiav, Arabic and Sanskrit 
will however be held only quarterly on the first 
Monday in January, April, July and October. 
The Committee will also hold special meetings 
whenever directed to do so, either by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor or the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding the Forces, Bombay, for the 
examination of any candidate or candidates who 
cannot attend during the regular monthly or 
quarterly sittings. Should the first Monday of 
a month fall on one of the gazetted holidays the 
examinations will be held on the following 
’ Monday or, if that is also a gazetted holiday, on 
the next working day thereafter. Civil Servants 
desirous of attending examinations must apply for 
leave to do so at least three months before the 
date of examination. When a Covenanted 
Civilian who has been granted permission to 
appear for examination does not purpose to avail 
himself of such permission, he should intimate 
his change of mimd to the Civil and Military 
Examination Committee at least ten days before 
the date of examination 80 as to save unnecessary 
trouble to the Examiners, 
Note I.~—The term “ gazetted holidays” ehould be held to 
mean— 


(3) holidays prescribed or notified under section 25 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, 1831; 


(2) holidays on whicb, by Government notification in the 
Gazette, any public office is ordered to be closed for 
the transaction of public business without reserve or 
qualification, The term does not include local holidays 
which may be granted at the discretion of heads of offices: 
provided that there are no arrears of work, nor such 
merely permissible or discretionary holidays as the last 
Saturday of each month. 


Note II.—The officers named below are authorized to sanction 
applications for leave to attend examinations in the case of 
officers subordinate to them who have not exceeded the 
limits of time laid down in rule 6:— 


The Commissioner in Sind, 

The Commissioners of Divisions, 

Thv Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and A’bkari, 

The Settlement Commissioner and Diractor of Land 
Records, 

The Director of Agriculture and of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, 

The Collector of Bombay, 

The Political Resident, Aden, 

The Agent to the Governor, Kathidw&r, 

The Political Agent, Kolhdpur and outbern Maritha 
Country, 


Date of examinations, 





= Government Notifications, Revenue Department, No. 3489, 
dated 2nd April 1908, and No, 5026, dated 30th May 1911. 
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The Political Agent, Mahi Kantha, 

The Political Agent, Pélanpor, 

The Honourable the Chief Justice, High Oourt (as regards 
the District Judges and Assistant Judges), 

The Inspector-General of Police, 

The Inspector-General of Prisons, 

The Judicial Commissioner of, Sind. 


9 (A)—The following are the subjects of 
examination for the 
Higher Standard in 
Sanskrit and Persian ;— 
(2) Construing, with readiness and aceuracy, 
from the undermentioned books :— 


Subjects of examinations 
by the Higher Standard. 


Sanskrit .... Riju Patha. 
1, A selection from the “ Tarikh-i- 
( Sasaniyan.” 
: ' 2. A selectionfrom the “Safar Nama- 
Persian ss. 4 i-Shah-i-Ivan.” 
) 3. ‘Narrative of Mrs. Hortested’? 


{ __ translated by Itimad-us-Sultana, 
Note—The three Persian selections are bound in one 
volume entitled the “ Hadign-yi-Fasabat.” 

(2) Translating accurately, and with cor- 
rectness of idiom and grammar, not less 
than half an ordinary octavo page of 
plain English into the language in 
which the examination is held. 


(c) Reading manuscripts fairly, and trans- 
lating them readily and _ correctly. 
These manvscripts may be selected from 
the proceedings of a case in Court, from 
reports or petitions addressed to Civil or 
Military authorities, from letters passing 
in the ordinary course of business, or 
from private correspondence. They 
should not be written with the clearness 
of a printed book, nor yet in a very 
cramped or crabbed hand, but in such a 
manner as fairly and honestly to repre- 
sent the written characters generally 
employed. 


(d) Vivd voce translation into the language 
of a paper of English sentences, and 
(in Persian only) conversing in the 
Lixaminer’s presence with a native of 
Persia, with fluency and with such cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, grammar and 
idiom as to be at once intelligible, In 
Sanskrit the cvulloquial test will be 
omitted. 


9 (B).—The following are the subjects for the 
Higher Standard Examination in Arabic :— 

(a) I'ranslation from English into Arabic 
(written) ; 

Note.—This translation should be marked with the vowel 
points. 

(6) Vivd voce translation into Arabic of a 
letter on a simple subject ; 

(c) Vivd voce examination in the prescribed 
text-book (Ar-Hauzatu-z-Zakiya) ; 

(2) Reading and translating an Arabic 
manuscript of moderate difficulty 
selected as in rule 9 (A) (ec) above ; 

(e) Conversation of a simple character in 
Arabic with an Arab. 


10. The following are the text-books pre- 
scribed for the High Profi. 
ciency Examination, In 
Persian half the passages 
for translation will be 
selected from the listed works and half from 
works of a similar standard of difficulty :— 


( (a) Prose— 

| 1. BMahddji Shinde ydnche 
wis Charitra by Mr. Natu, 

| 2 Gad dla pan sink gela by 

L Mr. H. N. Apte. 


Subjects for the High 
Proficiency Examnina- 
tions. 


Marathi 


APPENDICES. 


( (8) Poetry—~ 
i The following — selections 
from the Navanit :-— 
1 Huarischandrakhydn by 
Mukteshwar. 
{ &, Akrooragaman,  <Abht- 
| many ts Vadh and 
Shroydl Charitra by 
Shridhar, and 
| 3. Gopichandékhydn by 


Mardthi* 


Q Mahipati. 

( Prose— 

| 1. crue Meee by Nand- 
shankar ; 

. 2, BhatuunBho- 
pilun and 

8. Akbar 
Birbal. 

Poetryon 

1 Valékhyin by Prem4nand. 

2. Padmivatini Varta ° by 

| Shémal as in Mahipatrém 


By Naval- 
ane ram. 


Gujardtit . 





Ruprém’s Kdvya Dokan 
(Government edition). 

( Prose— 

1. Katha Sangraha, Parts IT 
and [II (extracts from 
Shiv Purdn and Maha- 

4 bharat). 

Poetry — 
1. Lorave Réméyana, Sandhis 
XVI and XVII. of 
Bélkénda. 





Kénareset+ , 


Sindhi version of Johuson’s 
Rasselas by Mr. Keshori. 
4 Translition of Hunter’s 
History of India, 
_Shah-jo Rasélo. 
Nafhat-ul-Yaman. 
*** ’ Selections from Alif Laila. 


Hitopadesha. 
First nine cantos of Raghu- 
Sanskrit vansa (expurgated edition 
“i by Iswara Chandra Vidyé- 
sdgar), 


Sindhi 


Arabic 


( Prose— 
Gulistan. 
| Siyahat-Nama-i-[ brahim 
Beg. 
Haji Baba Ispéhani. 
Asar-i-Ajam. 
Autobiography of the Amir 
Abdur Rahman, . 
Maleolm’s History of 
Persia (Mirza Hairat). 
Mukalama-i-Saiy yat-i-Lrani. 
| Poetry— 
Diwan-i -1-Andalib. 
| Diwan-i-Sarkhush (official 


Persian... 4 edition), 
| Newspapers— 
Ittila. 
| Tran. 


List of grammars recommended. 


Modern Persian Colloquial 

Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen, 

Modern Persian Conversation 
Granimar (with key) by 





the Rev. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall. 
Grammar of the Persian 





{ Language by John T, Platts. 








* Government paola Revenue Department, No. 7885, ‘ 


dated 20th July 1908. 
+Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6562, 
“Gated 16th Jnly 1812, 
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(a) Translating vivd voce with readiness and 
accuracy’ from the prescribed text- 
books and answering questions arising 
out of the passages in which the candis 
date is examined. 

(2) Written translation into English of a | 
previously unseen passage in narrative 
style selected from the current litera- 
ture of the day. 

Note.—This rule does not apply to Sanskrit, -The passages 
set for translation from Arabic and Persian into meth will 
not necessarily be in narrative style. 

(ec) Written translation, with accuracy of 
idiom and neatness of expression into | 
the language in which the examination, 
is held, of an English paper in narrative - 
style. 

Note-—The translations into Arabic should be marked with, 
the vowel points. : 

(d) Written translation of a paper of. 
idiomatic sentences in English into 
the language. 

Note,—The translations into Arabic should be marked with 
the vowel points. : 

(e) Conversation in the language (except. in 
Sanskrit). In this portion of the test 
the candidate will be expected. to 
converse freely aud fluently on general 
subjects. ; 

Note.--In the case of Arabic and Persian the candidate 
must exhibit a competent knowledge of the modern spoken, 
idiom. Candidates in Arabic will be required to converse with 
an Arab speaking pure Arabic. In the case of Persian the 
conversation may be with a uative of Shiraz, Teheran or Gilan, 

(7) Reading and translating at sight a 
manuscript in the language. 

(g) Vivd voce translation at sight into the 
language of a paper in English placed 
before the candidate, This translation 
as it is made will be written by a 
munshi as dictated by the candidate 
who will be permitted to correct his 
translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by the examiner. 
The time occupied in this exercise will 
be taken into account in awarding 
marks, 

(Aj A paper of grammatical questions, 

11. The following 


Subjects for the Honour +6 the subjects for the 


eee et Honour Examination :—= 
( Prose— 
1, Bhératamrit,Part I, Sabhd~ 

parva and Vanaparva b 

Balwant Trimbak Dravid. 

. Shri Rdmecharitra - by 

C. V. Vaidya. 

3. Amchya Ayushydtel Kéuhks © 

A'thavnt by Mrs. Ramé- 

|. béi Rénade. 
4, Dharmapara Vyakhine by 
the late Mr. a 
Raénade. 

5. Shrt Shankar Digjaya 
Nitak by Balvant Pandu- 
rang Kirloskar. 

6. Uttarnaishadha Charit by 
the late Mr. Waman 
Abaji Modak. 

| Poetry — 

Marathi 1 Daydndooa’s Daydnesh- . 

sa wart (extracts from the 

12th and 18th Adhydyds 
as given in the Navanit, ° 
of 1910). 
en enainnssmneneeesnemunennmemnenanentmmmmental 
*Government Resolution, Kevenne ees No, 6562, 
dated 15th July 1912. 
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2. Moropant’s Kekdvals, 121 
shlokas in all {Nirnaya 
Sagar Press edition). 

3. V&man Pandit—- elections 

| as given in the Navaint 
edition of 1910, pp. 96— 
143. 

4, Rémdés—Ddsbodh, Ast 
and 2nd Dashakés, Dhulia 
edition 3rd, Shri A’tmd- 
rédm Press, Dhulia. 

5. Raghunath Pandit—WNala 
Damayanti  Swayamvar- 
dkhyan, as given in the 

1 Navanit edition of 1910, 
pp. 881—410. 

{ Prose— 

} 1. Sarasvatt Chandra, Parts 
I and IJ, by Govardhan 
M. Tripathi. 

2, Shakuntal Nadtak, Zaverilal 


to 





Yajnik’s edition. 
| Poetry— 
Gujarati* ...4 1, Daydrdm— Miscellaneous 
pieces, garbis and pads, 
Narmadashenkar’s — edi- 
tion. 
2. Kdvya Dohan (Mabipatraém 
’ Ruprém’s edition, pp. 
L 151 to 490). 
{ Prose— 
1. Mudrimanjushn. 
Poetry -- 
1. Basava Parana, Sandhis 
KA&narese* ...4 I to IX. 
2, Jatmint Bharat, Sandhis I 
to V. 
8. Honnamma’s J/lodibadeya 
L Dharma. 


(Ist und 2nd Adhydys cf the 
Ist Ashtak of the Rig-Ved 
Sanhita, 

Cantos I to VI and XI to 
XVIII, inclusive, of the 
expurgated edition of the 
Kirdtarjuniya of Ishvar 
Chandra Vidyds4 gar, . 

Shakuntala Natak. 

Hamasah, Ist two Books, pp. 
} I—109, Calcutta edition. 
sae Timur Namah. 

| Mukamat of Hariri, lst half. 
{Saba Maullakat. 

The Degree of Honour test 
tn Persian will comprise the 
whole range of the language, 
and a knowledge of the classical 
as well as of the modern 
language wiil te demanded of 
the candidate. 

The following works are 

recommended for study :— 
Prose-- 
Nasikbu-t-Tawarikh, 
umes I and X. 

Mirajhu-s-Saadat. 

Safar Nama-i-Shah-i-Iran, 

Akblag-i-Jalali, 

Shamsa-wa-Qabqaha. 

Durrs-i-Nadiri 

Waga-i-Nomat Khan-i Ali, 

Akbar N ama, | 
Poetry— * 

Diwan-i-Hafiz. a 


. _ “Government Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 6562, 
dated 15th July 1912, 


Sanskrit eee 


Arabie 


Vol- 
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{ Qasaid Qa’ani (official 
{ edition). 
Persian ...4 Shah Nama. 


Muntakhab-i-Shaibani, 
Prosody and Rhetoric 
Hadaiqu-l-Balaghat. 
Rhetorique et Prosodte, 
Newspapers— 
Ittila. 
| Tran. 





Hablu-l-Matin, 


Lest of grammars recommended. 





Modern - Persian Colloquial 
Grammar by Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. 

Modern Persian Con- 
versation Grammar (with 
key) by the Rev. W. St. 

Clair ‘Visdall, 

Grammar of the Persian 
language by John T. 
Platts, 

(2) A written examination in the prescribed 
books, the papers set in which will 
include questions in grammar (includ- 
ing philology) and prosody. In Persian 
half the passages for translation will be 
selected from the listed works and half 
from works of a similar standard of 
difficulty. 

(2) Written translation into English of 
difficult unseen passages in prose. 

Note.—The passages will, in all languages except Sanskrit, 
be selected from the current literature of the day. 

(c) Written translation into English of 
difficult unseen passages in verse. 

(d) Translating into the language a difficult 
passage (or passages) in English with 
such accuracy, elegance and idiomatic 
excellence as shall show eminent profi- 
ciency in the language. : 

Note.—The translations into Arabic should be marked with 
the vowel points, 

(e) Conversing with accuracy and fluency 
(except in Sanskrit). 

Note.—In the case of Arabic the candidate will we expected 
to converse with an Arab speaking pure Arabic. In the case of 
Persian the conversation may be with a native of Shiraz, 
Teheran or Gilan, 

(7) Reading and translating at sight a 
difficult manuscript in the language. 

(9) Verd vcce translation at sight into 
the language of a paper in English 
placed before the candidate. This 
translation as it is made will be written 
by a munshi as dictated by the candi- 
date who will be permitted to correct 
his translation when completed upon its 
being read out to him by the examiner, 
The time occupied in this exercise will 
be taken into account in awarding 
marks. 

Note to Rules 9 @ 11.—An important part of Higher 
Standard, High Proficiency and Degree of Honour Examina- 
tions in Persian consists of testing the ability of candidates in 
reading and translating manuscripts fluently. The candidates 
have hitherto been hampered in preparing themselves for this 
portion of the examination by the difficulty cf obtaining . 
gatisfactory specimens of. Persian correspondence. With a 
view to remove this difficulty the Government of India have 
obtained specimens of correspondence from Teheran and 
Bushire, which they have caused to be reproduced by photo» 
zincography. These specimens can be obtained on- application 
to the following officera :— 

The Seoretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta 

The Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Madras. 


The Secretary to the Civil and Military Examination 
Committee, Bombay. 
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12. 


Nature of the Honour 
Examinations, : 


The Honour Examination will be of a 
searching nature, and 
exercises, both oral and 
. written, must- be per- 
formed with such excellence as distinctly to 
establish a claim to eminent proficiency. 


18. Successful candidates for the Degree of 
Honour shall be are 
ranged in two divisions 
according to t!e number 
~ of marks obtained. For the first division 80 per 
cent. of the marks must be obtained in all 
subjects, and not less than 60 per cent. in any 
one paper; for the second division 60 per cent, 
must be obtained in all subjects, and not less 
than 45 per cent. in each paper. The reward 
and diploma will be granted only to those 
passing in the first division, and their names 
only will be published in the Gazette of India, 
Those passing in the second division will be 
deemed to have passed for the purposes of leave 
and travelling allowance rules, but they will not 
be allowed the benefit of those rules on a second 
occasion, should they elect to compete again for 
the reward of a Degree of Honour. 


14, The foregoing 
rules apply to— 

(A) Military officers in permanent Civil em- 
ploy serving inthe Bombay Presidency, 

(B) All officers of the Political Departmens 
of the Government of Bombay, includ- 
ing Military officers in permenent 
Political employ, who will be eligible 
for reward for passing examinations in 
the vernacular languages spoken in the 
Agency in which they are serving, In 
the case of Military officers in perma- 
nent Political employ the limit of time 
specified in Rule 5 within which an 
officer can earn a reward for passing the 
Higher Standard and High Proficiency 
Examinations respectively may, for 
special reasons, be extended by Govern- 
ment on recommendation of the Politi. 
eal Agent under whom the officer is 
serving. 

(C) Gazetted Police officers not being 
natives or Statutory natives of India, 
so far as the rules relate to the High 
Proficiency Examination in vernacular 
(but not classical) languages, subject to 
the following provisions :— 

(a) that Police officers shall be eligible 
for rewards only for passing the 
examination in the vernacular 
languages of the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; 

(6) that in the case of officers appointed 
in India the period within which 
the examination must be passed in 
order to entitle them to the grant 
of pecuniary reward shall be 
counted from the date of their first 
appointment. 

15. The following Articles 279 to 283 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, 
fifth edition, regulate 
the grant of leave to 
enable officers to appear at examinations :— 


Standard of the Honour 
Examinations, 


Application of rules to 
other officers. 


Leave to appear at exam- 
ination. 


52) 


279, In cases not specially provided for in 
this section, permission to appear at an 
optional examination prescribed by 
Government in any of the Oriental 
languages carries with it the grant of 
joining time (excluding the time allowed. 
for prepsration) to and from the place 
of examination, besides leave for the 
day or days uf examination. 

280. (a) A candidate for a reward by the 
High Standard in Arabic, or High 
Proficiency in Arabic or Persian, may 
be allowed either (i) leave for one 
month before the examination, and, if 
he passes, for another month after it, 
or, (ii) if he undertakes to spend it in 
study under professional tuition at a 
Presidency town, the whole period of 
two months before the examination. 

(6) An officer who is a candidate for the 
Degree of Honour in Arabic or Persian 
may be allowed either leave for two 
months under clause (a), or, if he leaves 
India for study, leave for four months 
to Persia for Persian, or for six months 
to Arabia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, or 
Syria for Arabic, Officers of the Poli- 
tical Department of the Government of 
India may be granted this leave even 
when they are candidates only for the 
Higher Standard or High Proficiency 
test in Arabic or Persian. 


Note.— Lexve under clause (a) or (3) is not admissible more 
than once ; nor can such leave be combined, 


(c) Privilege leave may not be granted in 
continuation of the month’s leave after 
examination admissible under clause (a), 
but otherwise leave under this article | 
may be combined with privilege leave, 
provided that privilege leave prefixed to 
leave under clause (4) must be spent in, 
or in travelling to, one of the countries 
mentioned in the clause, 

(4) An officer on leave under this article 
has a lien on his appointment, sub- 
stantive or officiating, and is entitled 
to leave allowances, as if he were 


on privilege leave, for an aggre- 
gate maximum period of twelve 
months. 


Wote.—An officer serving ina department in which regular 
vacations are allowed is cutitled, during examination leave, to 
a leave allowance equal tothe salary which he would receive 
if he were on duty in the appointment on which he 
has a lien. 

281,— * * * 

Note.—Leave granted under Articles 280 and 281 covers 
the whole period of absence from regular duty including the 
day or days cf examination andthe fime spent in proceeding 
toand from the place of examination, The leave cannot be 
taken in instalments. 

282, Except as provided in Articles 280 
and 281, no kind of leave, except 
furlough on medical certificate, may be 
granted in continuation of examination 
leave. 

288, The rules in this section apply to 
Military officers subject to the Military 
Leave Rules serving ia any Civil 
Department other than the Public 
W: rks, Railway, the Survey of India 
and Forest Departments, to which 
departments they are not applicable, 
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§22 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIO SERVICES IN INDIA, 
CHAPTER II. 


Revisep RULES FOR ADMISSION TO, AND PROMO- 
TION IN, THE Bomuay Provincran Crvm 
SERVICE, 


(NoTe.— For these Rules see pages 493—497 
of this Volume.) 





CHAPTER III. 
RULES RELATING TO Deputy CoLLEcrtors. 


1. Every person appointed to be or to act as 
Deputy Collector without having passed the 
Departmental Examinations prescribed for 
graduates and non-graduates is required to pass 
the Departmental Examination, Higher Standard, 
and an examination ia the vernacular of the 
district, according to the standard prescribed for 
Assistant Collectors, within one year from the 
date of taking charge, or at the first examination 
held after the expiration of one year from such 
date. On failure so to pass, a deduction of 
10 per cent. will be made from his salary until 
he shall have passed the examination, Until the 
above examination shall be passed, the person 
appointed will be shown in the Civil List as a 
probationer, and on failure so to pass within two 
years from the date of nomination he will forfeit 
his appointment. 


2, A Native Deputy Collector will not be 
required to pass an examination in his own 
vernacular language, but if he be appointed to a 
district. the vernacular of which is different from 
his own, he will haye to undergo an examination 
in the language of tie district. 

Norz—For the purpose of this rule, Eurasian candidates are 
Native candidates. 

3. A Deputy Collector will not be required 
to answer the paper on Survey and Settlement 
matters and the paper on the Registration and 
Stamp Acts and the rules laid down thereunder, 
nor to produce the certificate referred to in 
Chapter I, Section I, Rule 14, sub-para 2 (A). 


4. A Deputy Collector who is appointed to 
and joins his appointment in a district of which 
the vernacular is not his own language, must be 
required, irrespective of the length of his 
previous service, to pass in the vernacular of that 
district within one year from the date of his 
joining his appointment, and that if he fails to 
do so the deduction prescribed in Rule 4, Sec- 
tion I, Chapter I, should be made from his pay. 
(Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 
No. 1037, dated 9th February 1889.] 


Provies —Any Deputy Collector of more than 
40 years of age should be exempted from passing 
an examination in the language of the district, 
provided it can be certified that he already 
possesses a sufficiently good practical knowledge 
of the language for the efficient performances of 
his duties. [Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 9570, dated 28th November 
1905.) - : 
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APPENDIX VI, 


List of Proposals filed by Mr. P. J. Mead, 1.C.8., Collector, Abmednagar.. 
(Vide Question No. 26715.) 


L.—Payment of Actual Bupenses on Transfer. 
i, Vide section 1094, Civil Service Regulations. 


ii, It is generally agreed that double First Class fare is entirely inadequate compensation, 


iii. Cf. section 1000, Civil Service Regulations. Permanent Travelling allowance is insufficient — 
to cover extraordinary expenditure of this kind. 


LI. —Introduction of a Time Seale for Junior Officers, 


The following rates are proposed :— 


Rs. 
Initial Pay eee tas . 450 
After 1 year ak ose ++. 550 | subject to passing the Depart. 
After 2 years one ies «oe 600 t mental Examinations, 
a ae is oo we 650 
ig RE 5 on ies eee 725 
ae ae wd eo vee 800 
5. WBS gs ait vee eee 875 
oa a ove rv» =©950 
jee OSs ds ah w. 1,025 
jy Oe SS te ‘as «o 1,100 
ag LO? a3 $4 ae wee 1,175 
su kn ge eee Meaty + 1,250 
p12 ay eo a eee 1,350 


The above figures denote minimum substantive pay. Acting allowances would be payable 
in addition. 


se 


ii, The time-scale involves the abolition of grades among Assistant Collectors, and it is 


designed to ensure a reasonable wages for a junior officer, up to the point at which he 
may hope to act fairly permanently as |Collector. 


iii, Regarding initial pay, it is observed that members of the Indian Educational Service 
commence on Rs, 500. A salary of Rs. 400 is hardly sufficient to avoid debt. 


iy. The latest Civil List shows that 387 per cent. of the total Bombay cadre occupy the 
position of Supernumerary Assistant Collectors, In Madras, the corresponding 
percentage is 24, 


In tho last 20 years, the average period required for attaining the rank of a Second 
Assistant Collector has increased from 6} to 94 years, 


x 


vi, Apart from any question of improving our prospects, it has been often laid down that 
at the end of 8 years’ service, an officer should be certain of an appointment carrying 
a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Upon an actuarial basis, accepted as 
correct by the Secretary of State, the Bombay cadre should have been as under :—~ 


(2) Superior appointments on over Rs. 1,000 per mensem ... 100 per cent. 


é 


(4) Inferior appointments on Rs. 1,000 or less ... oe 89 5 
(c) Reserve for Jeave and training ... tee ow 555 ,, 


Total strength ... 194°5 per cent. 


The cadre is thus intended to bear a fixed proportion to the number of superior appointments, 
Unfortunately, in the case of Bombay, the following posts were for this purpose treated as ‘ superior’:— 
5 Assistant Collectors on Rs, 900. 
1 Colonigation Officer, Jamrao Canal. 
1 Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind. 
1 Registrar of Cosoperative Credit Societies, 
2 Superintendents of Land Records. 
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In practice, none of the holders of the five last-mentioned posts draws as much as Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem. Again, the total cadre was fixed, in the year 1900, at 163, while in 1907 it was raised to 180, ; 
with no addition to the net number of substantive posts. Moreover in Bombay, as compared with 
other Provinces, an inordinately large number of ‘superior’ posts are close to the Rs. 1,000 limit. 


vii. Prospects of other Indian Services have recently been much bettered. The pay of the 
Junior Civilian is inferior to that of his contemporaries in other Services, eg. the 
Police, where men are recruited at a younger age, after a slender and inexpensive 
education. 


vill, The nature of the tmmediate prospects of junior officers inevitably affects the matter 
of recruitment for the I.C.S. When possible, candidates realise that the average 
Indian Civilian makes hardly any progress in the first half of his career, the present 
tendeney to avoid the Service will doubtless become more pronounced, 


ix, Conditions in the Home Civil Service have been growing steadily better. Not only are: 
good posts, such as Colonial Governorships, more frequently given to the competition- 
wallah, but the ordinary rank and file make faster progress than formerly ; so that, a 
clerk in a comfortable London office may be drawing as much pay as his contem- 
porary in the I.C.8. 


x. The time-scale has been framed with an eye to the possible abolition of Exchange ~ 
Compensation Allowance. . Previous parallels indicate that this allowance will probably 
be lost. But under present conditions, officers who are now of less than 10 years’ 
standing have little chance of ever becoming Senior Collectors; and nothing’ short 
of a time-scale can be expected to guarantee a satisfactory flow of promotion. 


ITT, —Increase sn the pay of Collectors. 
The following grades are proposed :— 
13 Senior Collectors on Rs. 2,500-0-0 (as in Madras). 
13 Junior Collectors on Rs, 2,000-0-0, ; 
i. The work of a Collector has enormously increased, 
ii, Cost of living, both in India and England, has risen very seriously. 


iii, The burden of public and private entertaining presses every year more heavily on the 
Collector; and mmch of his nominally private expenditure is really incurred on behalf 
of the State. 


iv. The pay of a Collector has remained stationary for nearly a century. 
1V.—Revised rates of pay for members of I. C.8. serving in the Judicial Department, 


The following scale is proposed :— 


Rs. a. p, 
1 Judicial Commissioner “wits _ oe §=68,500 0 0 
1 Additional Judicial Commissioner . vai .. 8,333 5 4 
2 Sessions Judges ees sae tes .» 8,000 0 0 
5 Do, ant tee tee .. 2,500 0 0 
6 Do. aE sas eae » §=.2,250 0 0 
5 Do. ‘et ww. 2,000 0 0 


4 Joint Judges on grade pay (as at present calculated) plus Rs. 300* 
10 Assistant Judges (with appellate powers) on grade pay plus Rs. 200* 
, Assistant Judges under training, on grade pay plus Rs. 100* 
* (These allowances to be treated as pay for all purposes.) 


i.. Sessions Judges inthe Bombay Presidency are distinctly worse paid than in other 
Provinces. The averages are these :— ; 


Eastern Bengal and Assam = sa. oe eas ae Ra, 2,324 


Bengal we vee see se ses ay 2,288 
Madras Me ass oe ove vas yy 2,830 
United Provinces ... mah 8 as vee see gy 2,155 
Punjab ike ose vee ie «+ 5, 2,191 
Burma er a tes aes oe yy 2,267 
Bombay tee ume Sy tee wee yy 2,092 


ii, The Punjab District Judges; with lower judicial powers than Bombay Assistant J udges. 
and Additional Sessions Judges, draw Rs. 1,500 per mensem, 
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ii, Save in Bombay, the pay ofa First Grade Judge equals or exceeds the pay of the 
Executive Officer immediately above the rank of a Collector; and in 4 Provinces the 
Second Grade Judge receives more pay than the best paid Collector. The seale now 
put forward will bring the average pay of Sessions Judges in this Presidency to 
Ra, 2,338 (or Rs. 2,290 if the Jndicial Assistant, Kathiéwar, be included). 


If Judicial officers are to be practically debarred from Council appointments, I.C. S. 
Judges of the High Court should qualify for the full judicial pension ( £1,200) after 
5} years of service on the High Court Bench, instead of being obliged, like Barrister- 


Judges, to wait for 11} years. 


iv. 


V.— Hore favowrable terms in reapect of Pension Contributions. 


It is suggested that either pension contributions on the part of officers be entirely abolished, or that 
the contributions be funded, as in the case of the Railway Provident Fund, An en uiry:-on actuarial 
lines is being completed in the Accountant General’s office, on ‘behalf of the I. & S. Association. 
The attitude to_be adopted concerning Pension Contributions will largely depend upon the result of 
that enquiry. So far as is known at present, the abolition of contributions appears the more popular 


and expedient reform. 
VI Government Bungalows for Collectors and Judges. 


The proposal is that Government should provide suitable residences for the Collector and the 
Judge in each District ata rent not exceeding Rs. 100 per mensem. Whore this is impracticable, 
a grant of house-rent up to the same amount might be made. 


VIII —Eatension of Orphans’ Pensions. 
It is proposed that in the case of sons, the pension shonld be continued’to the age of 24, 
The existing pension stops short-at@ most critical time in the orphan’s career, when 


presumably, he will be either in the middle of his university course or receiving 
professional training elsewhere, 

The contribution payable on account of each son would, if the suggestion be accepted, 
be approximately £0-14-0, instead of the existing rate of £0-11-5; and the amount 
would be payable, of course, for 3 years longer than at present. 


i, 
ii, 


1X.—Cessation of Fund Payments after Retirement. 


Increased cost of living in England furnishes the main argument, 
_ X.—Proportionate Pensions upto the £1,000 limit. 


Three pensions are proposed :— 
(a) After 15 years’ service 
(6) After 20 do, Toscan 84 per cent, active service, 
(c) After 25 do. 


This scheme is devised for the few who from ill-health (short of incapacity), or for family 


i, 
reasons, wish to terminate their service. 


nH. It would assist promotion. 
iii, ‘The principle embodied is already recognised in rules relating to the P. W. D., the 
i. M. S., and the Forest Service. 


XI.—Increased Facilities in regard to Medical Attendance. 


It is proposed that (1) Huropean Civil Surgeons be invariably provided for all the more important 
stations in the Presidency : (2) free medical attendance be given to wives and families of officers, 


The expense incurred in summoning European doctors from a distance is excessive, and the 
delay dangerous, 
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APPENDIX VII. 


Officials, Non-officials and Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who, at the 
request of the Royal Commission, furnished written answers to the interroga- 
tories printed on pages V—XXXVII of this Volume, but who were not orall: 
examined. 

(4). —-Offictals. 

(1) J. J. Heaton, Esq., 1.C.8., Judge, High Court. | 

(2) W. 1). Sueppagp, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Belgaum. 

(8) M. H. W. Haywarp, Hsq., I.C.S., Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 
(4) K. R. Bomanat, Esq., 1.0.8., Collector, West Khandesh, 

(5) Batax Ram, Esq., I.C.8., Additional Sessions Judge, Poona, 

(6) C. C. H. Fawcrrr, Esq., 1.0.8., District and Sessions Judge, Poona. 
(7) H. M. Asput Att, Esq., 1.C S., Collector, Nawab Shah, Sind, 

(8) R. BE, A. Extiotz, Esq., 1.C.8S., Registrar, High Court. 

(9) M. M. S. Gussay, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Customs, Bombay, 
(10) C. C. Boyp, Esq., I.C.8., District and Sessions Judge, Ratndgiri, 
(11) A. R. Dauat, Esq., 1.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Bijépur. 
(12) W. F. Hunson, Esq., Acting Collector of Thar and Parkar, Sind. 
(18) S. M. Epwarpes, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
(14) E. J. Bonus, Esq., Assistant Collector, Poona. 

‘(15) N. D, Meura, Esq., Deputy Collector, Chief Officer, Municipality, Ahmedabad. 
(16) Suaixa Munammapd Kanpur, Deputy Collector, Karachi. , 
(17) C. N. Maura, Esq., Additional Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. 

(18) G. A. Hrrematu, Bgq., Deputy Collector, Bijdpur. 

(19) B. H. Gopsors, Esq., Deputy Collector, Sdtara. 

(20) R. G. Brapsuans, Hsq., Judge, Small Cause Court, Poona. 

(21) J. D. Dixsurr, Eeq., District and Sessions Judge (acting), Théna. 
(22) G. R. Baruxunpel, Esq., Deputy Collector; Dharwar. 

(23) J. B. Vacuna, Esq., Deputy Collector of Income. T'ax, Bombay, 

(24) V. N. KnopKar, Esq., Deputy Collector, Nasik. 

(25) Réo Bahddur R. C. Anrat, Deputy Collector, Belgaum. 

(26) W. N. Ricuarpson, Esq., Deputy Collector, on Special duty. 
(27) V. B. MarpueKar, Hsq., Deputy Collector, Kanara. 

(28) H, N. Croucu, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 

(29) J. K. N. Kapragi, Esq., Statutory Civilian, Collector, Bijapur, 
(30) F. L. Sprorr, Esq., Civil Engineer, Chairman, Bombay Trust. 
(81) Surgeon-General H. W. Stevenson, C.S.L, I.M.S. 

(32) M. Kennupy, Esq., C.8.1., Inspector-General of Police. 
(38) Lieut.-Colonel J. Jackson, I.M.S., Inspector-General of Prisons, 
(84) G. P. Minizrr, Esq., Conservator of Forests. 
(B).—Non-officials, 
(85) FazutpHoy CurrimBHoy Exsrantm, Hsq., Merchant, 
- (86) F. M. Cumoy, Esq., Merchant. 
(37) R&o Bahddur P. B. Josut, F.R.G.S. 
(38) Sir V. D. Taackarszy, Kt., President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay, 
(39) H.N. Aprs, H'sq. : 
(40) Réo Bahédur Narayan Trimbak Varpya. 
(41) M. L. Rama, Esq., Merchant. 
(42) Revd, R. A. Humx, D. D., Missionary. 
(43) A. G. Vines, Hisq., J. P., Medical Practitioner. 
(44) 8. B. Upasani, Esq. 
(45) Hon’ble Mr. N. D, Kuanpanawata. 
(46) G.K. Davapuar, Esq., Editor, Dydnprakdsh, Poona, 
(47) J. B, Petit, Esq., Merchant. 
(48) C. H. Seratvap, Esq., Advocate. 
(49) Rdo Bahddur R. M. NitxantH, Ahmedabad. 
(50) H. A. Wanta, Esq,, Bar.-at-Law. 

(51) D..G, Papuyg, Esq , Principal, Gokuldas Tejpal High School. 

(52) K. Kooverst, Esq., Merchant. 
(93) Suerke Guiam Hossain, Pleader. 
(54) H. G. Lrmayz, Esq., Professor, Fergusson College. 
(55) R&o Bahddur D. B. Parisnis, Sdtdrd. 
(56) V. Suainiwasnalx, Esq., R&nebennur. 
(57) T. B. Nariman, Ecg., K.I. H., Medical Practitioner. 
(58) H. Visoznpas, Hsq., President, Kardchi Municipality. 
(59) L. Nagyangr, Heq., Merchant. 

(C).— Associations. 


(60) Bombay Chamber of Commerce (R. E. G. Pearse, Esq.). 

(61) Bombay East India Association (J. L. Brrrro, Esq.). 

(62) Bombay Presidency Moslem League (Moutvi RarFi-up-Din AHMED). 
(63) Deccan Sabha, Poona (V. 2. Gupre, Esq.). 

(64) Poona Sérvajanik Sabha, Poona. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Officials, Non-officials and Associations in the Bombay Presidency, who furnished 
written answers to the interrogatories printed.on pages V~—XXXVII of this 
Volume, in response to a notification published in the Gazette, but who were 


not orally examined. 
(4).—Offciale. 


(1) F. C. O. Braman, Esq,, I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 

(2) P. E, Perotvat, Hsq., I. C.8., Secretary to Government, Legal Department. 
(3) J. Nissmm, Esq., 1.C.S., Assistant Collector. 

(4) K. K. Sunavata, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Surat. 

(5) F. J. Vanzey, Esq., 3rd Grade Judge. 

(6) K. K. Tuakor, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Viramgam. 

(7) M. J. Kapri, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Umreth. 

(8) G. L. Duzxns, Esq., Sub-Judge, Sholépur. 

) 8. A. Hatryaneant, Esq., Joint Subordinate Judge, DharwAr. 

(10) V. V. Waau, Esq., Subordinate Judge, Dharwar. 
(11) V. K. Namsosut, Hsq., District Deputy Collector, Broach. - 
(12) Syep Faxur-vp-pin Asoosakar Ex Eproos, Deputy Collector, Nasik. 

(13) Memorial by Subordinate Judges submitted to the Bombay Government in 1910, 


(B).—-Non-officials. 


(14) M. G. ApHyangar, Esq., Landlord and Banker, Poona. 
(15) R. B. Prapuan, Esq., Pleader, Nasik. 

(16) H. N. Rao, Esq,, Editor, Indian Spectator. 

(17) K. Natarangan, Esq., Editor, Indian Social Reform. 
(18) L. M. Wan1a, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 

(19) S. M. Paret, Esq., Vakil, High Court, 

(20) G. K, Currans, Msq., Pleader, Ahmednagar. 

(21) J. M. Curszrs1, Esq., Retired Deputy Collector. 

(22) M. D. Premcuanp, Hsq., Ahmedabad. 

(28) S. G. Luts, Esq , Pleader, Ahmednagar. 

(24) G. A. Pavet, Esq., Pleader, Ahmedabad. 

(25) Dr. S. R. Gorn, Medical Practitioner, Hubli. 

(26) B. N. Buasexan, Hsq., Pleader, Girgaum. 

(27) B.S. Katrax, Tisq., Pleader, Surat. 

(28) 8. R. Kotwat, Esq., Retired Mémlatdar. 

(29) A. N. Kantagexar, Esq., Pleader, Sholapur. 

(30) Munsnr Moizuppin, Zaminddr, Munshipara, Ahmedabad, 
(81) G. V. Gayatonpz, Esq., Retired Executive Engineer, Dhérwér. 


(C).—Assoctattons, 


(32) Pleaders’ Association of Western India (D. A. Kuars, Esq.), 
(33) Bar Association, Dhérwér (V. M. Horzxar, Esq.) 

(84) Awsuman-1-Istam, Bombay, 

(35) Bar Association, Ahmednagar (B. B, Desnpanpn, Hsq.). 
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INDEX. 


BOMBAY. 





The Numbers refer to Questions, 





A. 
Administration : 
Claims of masses and of educated classes, question 


of, Paranjpye, 26,222-6 ; Aga Khan, 27, 331-2 ; 
Batchelor, 28,849 ; Sabni zis, 30,339 ; Kothari, 
32,861-2. 
Creation of more posts desirable, Ewhank 28,561, 
28,666—74 


Creation of more posts, even to admit Indians, 
should be avoided in interests of people, Madgavkar 
30,784 (xvi) 

Less control than formerly over assistant and 
district judges, and consequent disadvantages, 
Karandikar - : : : - 28,361 (vii) 


Aga Khan, Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah, His High- 
ness, The, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., evidence of 27,034-335 


Age limits (see wnder Indian Civil Service Examination). 
Age of arrival in India (see under Recruitment). 


Agricultural Associations, formation of advisable, 
Karandikar - - - - - 28,362 (vi) 


Agricultural castes, representation in P.C.S. advisable, 
Madgavkar - -. + $0,794, 30,889, 30,991-3 


Agriculture : 
Director of Land Records and, Bore held by junior 
Collector, Curtis - - - 29,097 
Indian Civilians deficient in knowledge of, jand 
improvement required, Kurandikar 28,362 (vi), 
28,307-400, 28, 547-0 
(see also Land Records, Director of.) 


Anglo-Indians (see under Domiciled Community), 
Annuities (see Pensions). 


Appeals in Forest and Abkari cases, rare, and details 
re, Curtis - - - - - 29,367, 29,454-6 


Appointment (see Recruitment). 


Arabic in syllabus of Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion (see under Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 


Arms Act, cases under, complaints as to administration 
of, P. M. Mehta - - - - - $1,629-34 
B. 
Backward communities : 
Method of recruitment proposed, and encouragement 
advised, Sabnis 30,248, 30,305—11, 30,393-8, 30,465, 
30,469 
no Objections to reservation of certain number of 
posts for, Kelkar - - 32,883, 32,956—8 


Bar: 
Incomes made at, Sathe 33,4646, 33,495-6 
Recrnitment from (see wider Judicial Branch). 


Barristers, English at aie Bar or High Court, 
number, Scott - - - - 25,969 


Barrow, Reginald Pocock, LG.S., evidence of, 
28,065-360 

Batchelor, Stanley Lockhart, 1.C.S., evidence of 
28,759-959 

Bharucha, Sorab Manekshah, evidence of 32,326-556 


Bhavnagar : 
Separation of magisterial and executive duties, 
LL. 8. Mehta - - . - 27,4624 
Subordinate judges do magisterial work, Z. 8S. Mehta 
27,573-80 
I 


ic) 
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Bhurgri, Ghulam Mahomed, evidence of - 32,073-325 


Bombay Government, memoranda on I.C.5. and P.C.8. 
p. 429-522 
Bombay Presidency Association : 
Memorandum, P. M. Mehta - - 31,370, 31,373-4 
Objects of, membership, &e., P. M. Mehta 31,375 
31,557-64 
Bombay University : 
CoURSES ABOVE M.A.: 
no Increase in number of students, Sharp - 32,634 
Open to residents, Kelkar - - - 933,196-7 
Examination papers, no leakage re, since 1885, but 
case of personation in 1904, Sharp = - - 82,563 
M.A, EXAMINATION: 
Affiliated Colleges for, Sharp — - 32,562, 32,624-8 
Facilities for teaching for, inadequate, Sharp 


32,578—9 
Increage in number of Aundents and in attainments. 
Sharp - : - - - 32,635-6 


Particulars re, Sharp - - 32,562, 32,624-8 
Professors, some mix freely with students and 
could give certificates of character, Sharp 32,645-8 
Selection of students pbraming Government scholar- 
ships, Chanduvarkar - - -  81,180-6 
Standard of languages, Sharp - - - 32, 562 
Students, work bad at certain periods, Sharp 32,644. 
not same close Supervision as in English public 


school, Sharp - - of - 32,649-50) 
Brahmans: 

Chitpavan caste entirely distinct, Madgavkar 30,880 

Edueation, &c., Sabnis - - oui 366—9, 32, 653-5 


Feeling against, Sabnis - - 80,3821-4 
Fund to aid education of Indians i in England raised 

by, Rivington - - - : 26,943—4 
Loose use of word, and difference of caste between 


referred to, Madgavkar : - 30,794 
PREPONDERANCE IN SERVICE: 
Anticipated, Karandikar, 28,362 (iii), 28,396; 


Sharp, 32,653-5. 
Indiscriminate opposition to, dangers of, and errors 
re, Madgavkar - - - 30,889, 31,065-6 
Probability decreasing, Cee - 31, 101 
in P.CS., Curtis - - 29,017 
not a Real danger, Madgavkar - 80,794, 30, 981-5 
no Preponderance in first class, in Pomay University, 
Madgavkar - - - - - 30,794 
in P.C.S8., Kelkar - - - '(32,927), 33, 192-5 


British Characteristics and Tone: 
Alteration would affect) commercial confidence in 


Government, Kothari - - - 382,869-73 
Depends on personality, but will become less 
dependent, Paranjpye, 26,254-7; Aga Khan, 
27,169-71. 
More common among Indians educated in England, 
Paranjpye - - - - - 26,479-81.- 


Retention necessary, put many Indians imbued with, 
Paranjpye, 26,049, 26,147-59 ; Crump, 27,817--22 ; 
Karandikar, 28,473- 81; P. M. Mehta, 31, 370, 
31,439.-43 ; Jinnah, 31, 938-72. 


British rule, stability and permanence essential, Sabnis 
30,223, 30,345-6 


Bungalows, Government (see under Residences). 


c. 


Calcutta University, M.A. degree: 
Compared with degree of other Indian and English 
universities, Paranjpye : - - 26,520-32 


A 
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Caste and Racial Feeling : 
Consideration of, by Government, necessary, but 
gradually breaking down, Chandavarkar 31,247-9 
no appreciable Class bias in best educated Indians, 


Crump - - - - - - - 27,824 
not Difficult to get over, Madgavkar — - - 80,794 
a Dilficulty, but decreasing on contact with. Western 

ideas, Madgavkar - - - 30,784 (ix), (x) 
Education in England does not get rid of, Chanda- 

varkar - - - - - - 31,170 


Effect on administration, Karandikar 28,362 (i), (ii) 
Entrance to, I.C.8. by one door only, advised as 
remedy, Jinnah - - - - 31,995-2,001 
Exaggerated, Karandikar - - - 28,861 (v) 
Ignored in case of Europeans, Karandikar 28,361 (ii) 
Loose use of word and explanation, Madgavkar 


30,794 
Movement against, Madgavkar — - - 30,784 (vi) 
Question of, Aga Khan - - “ - 27,322-3 


Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham - 29,768 


Chandavarkar, Sir Narayan Ganesh, evidence of, 
31,091-369 


Class Representation : 
Distinction in requirements between I.C.S.and P.C.S., 
Aga Khan - - - - - - - 27,098 
(see also under Recruitment, L.0.S., and under 
Reeruitment, P.CS.) 


Clerk of the Court, only post in list in Rules for 
Admission to P.C.S. affording training for sub-judge, 
Mehendale_ - - - - - - 29,714—-5 


Collectors, Assistant: 
no Acting allowance for officiating as, advise eae 
6, 

should be Asked to look into agricultural and 

industrial development of taluka, Karandikar 
28,362 (vii) 
in Charge of sub-division after one year’s service and 
magisterial powers in 2 years and appellate powers 


in 3 or 4 years, Curtis E - - 99 46I-2 
European, more would be useful, but expense a 
drawback, Curtis - - - - 29,092-8 


Free choice of judicial service, after 3 or 4 years, 
with possibly additional inducement advised, 


Madgavkar - - - - 80,797, 30,936-7 
no Large increase of work, Curtis - - + 29,167 
Listep Posts: 

Error in Appendix VIII. re - - - p. 457 


Merged in cadre of Deputy Collectors, Barrow 
28,232-7, p. 437, p. 484 


Object of, Curtis - - - 29,398-406 
Marriage at least before 4 or 5 years, not advisable, 

Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,835 
Pay 


cost Excessive - - 2 = : - p. 444 

Grade of Rs. 1,200 to be provided and desirable, 
Taleyarkhan, 27,946; Barrow, 28,105; Curtis, 
28,999. 

Initial, increase advisable, Crump, 27,736-7 ; 
Curtis, 29,081, 29,088. 


Posts vacant since 1910, Hwbank - - ~ 28,569 
no Powers under Mamlatdars’ Courts Act - p. 443 
Rules relating to - - - - - p. 612-17 
Rules for training satisfactory — - : - p. 441 


should not be Superior post, Graham - 29,810-13 

. Supernumerary, in excess of proper number, and 

increase of number of Ist and 2nd assistants 

advocated, Hwbhank - - - - - 28,569 

Time scale proposed for, Mead, 26,715, p. 528; 
Graham, 29,770--2, 29,810-3. 


on Tour: 
Tuitercourse with people, details, Bharucha 
32,471-93 
Seven months, Curt7s - - 29,142, 29.386 


Work, and question of accessibility, Bhurgr?, 
32,208-10, 32,293-8 ; Bharucha, 32,466-7. 

Wishing to enter judicial line should sit on bench 

with sub-judge when at headquarters, Karanddkar 

28,362 (vii) 

Work, Madgavkar 7 - - - 30,968-80 


Collectors, Deputy : 


Additions, 1882-1910 - - - - - p. 473 
Amalgamation of list of Presidency and Sind, and 
alterations, and total list - - - - p. 474 
Appointed at early age, Barrow - - - 28,165 
Appointment of personal assistants to Collector 
from, advised, Lawrence - - : - 30,542 


should be Asked to look into agricultural and 
industrial development of taluka, Karandikar 
28,362 (vii) 
Attached, abolition of system advised, Bhurgri 
32,128 
as Basis of executive P.C.S. not approved, Madgavkar 
30,910, 30,989 
Cadre, table - - - - - - - p. 472 
Comparison with Assistant Collector, Mead, 26,8745; 
Kelkar, 32,900. 
Details re posts held by different communities, 


Kelkar - ‘ - - - - - 32,927 
Full day and little social intercourse, Bharucha 
32,494-8 


Grades, 1887 and 1912, comparative statement p. 481 


GRADING : 
Alterations advised and details, Curtis, 29,026, 
29,487-9 ; Kadri, 29,976; Bharucha, 32,338, 
p. 473; Kelkar, 33,157-65. 
Removal’ of sub-divisional officers from cadre 
advised, and regrading, Bharucha 32,338, 32,340, 
32,377-80, 32,392, 32,526-30, 32,537-40 


Huzur: 
Conversion into jndicial officer, suggested, 
Madgavkar - : - - - - 30,911 
Stays as magistrate in headquarters and does not 
go into camp, Curtis - - - - 29,147 
no Large increase of work, Curtis - - - 29,167 


Pay, revision advised to give some the same as 
Assistant Collectors, and promotion to new grade 
Ly seniority, Kelkar- - - - 33,157-65 

PROBATIONARY: 

Appointment rules and initial pay, &. pp. 472-3 
Proposal for separate class outside cadre and pay, 


&c¢., correspondence re - - p. 472, p. 490-3 
PROMOTION: 
Question of means to ensure rapid flow, Mead 
26,870-72 


Selection to appointments of Rs. 500 and over, 

Barrow, 28,120, 28,168, 28,351-3; Curtis, 29,021. 

of Well educated men preferred, and details, 

Barrow - - - . : 28,118, 28,357 
RECRUITMENT ; : 

Alternately by direct nomination and promotion 

from rank of Mamlatdar or Mukhtyarkar advised, 


Lawrence - - - - 30,544 
Different methods, and question of promotion, 
Barrow - - - - - - 28,238-41 
from Mamlatdars, by selection with some excep- 
tions, Curtis - - - - - - 29,105 
More direct appointments preferred, Lawrence 
30,695-6 
Rules re admission and training - - p. 622 
Rules unsuitable, Kelkar - - - - 33,206 


Resident Magistrate, difficulty of combining duties 
of Treasury officer with those of, felt only occa- 
sionally, Curtis - - - : - 29,484-6 

Retention of powers under Chapter VIII. of Code 
of Criminal Procedure advised, if judicial and 
executive functions separated, Madgavkar 30,898 

on Tour, intercourse with people, details, Bharucha 


32,471-93 
Transference of criminal powers to assistant judge 
suggested, I. S. Mehta - - - 27,478-9 
Travelling allowance, all should be Ist class officers, 
Curtts - - - - - - 29,099-101 
Collectors and District Magistrates: 
Additional work, Mead - - - - ~ 26,861 ° 
Alteration of name to Commissioner advocated, 
Lawrence - S - - - ~ 30,542 


Appointment only after recommendation of High 
Court on inspection of judicial work advised, 
Kelkar - - - - - - - 32,913 

Civil powers - - - - - - p. 443 

Contact with people, Curtis, 29,167-9; Bharucha, 
32,437-9 ; Kothar?, 32,852. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates—continued. 
Control over police and subordinate magistracy, 
retention advised, Lawrence  - : - 30,526 
Huropeans preferred, and satisfactory, Rivington 
26,924, 26,933, 26,963, 26,981, 27,009-17 
Increase of work, and conevancptly. less contact with 


people, Curtis - - - -  29,167-9 
Indian, preferred in Sind, Bhucge 7 - 32,194 
Judicial and magisterial powers - - - p. 443 


Lisrep Posts : 
Advised, ZL. S. Mehta, 27,343, 27,388-95, 27,489, 
27,583; Kadri, 29,946, 29,994. 
Held by statutory civilians, but to be thrown open 


to P.CS. on retirement - - - - p. 437 
Two appointments listed - . - - p. 457 
Pay: 
Increase advised, Aga Khan, 27,104; Mead, 
p. 524. 
Sumptuary allowance in certain places advised, 
Curtis - - ~ 29,429 


Third grade of Rs. 2, 500 advised. Barrow, 28,105, 
28,150; Curtis, 28, 999, 29,078-9, 29,267-70. 
Personal assistant proposed, scheme for devolution 

of work to, and experience of system, Lawrence 
30,542, 30,598-612, 30,622-39, 30,686-92, 

30,740-2, 30,749-56, 30.782-3 

at Poona, has personal assistant, Curtis - 29,440 
Promotion to, system - : - - p. 443 
Relations with district judge inaghit be less friendly 
if in different service, Barrow - 28,3446, 28,9382 
no Sign of being deprived of initiative and sense of 
responsibility by growing influence of secretariat, 


Curtis - - - - -  29,170-1 
Sind, no original mapisiaval work done, Lawrence 
30,635 
Supervision and control by, distinction, Lawrence 
30,630— 
on Tour: ; 
Arrangements re work, Curtis - - 29)158-5 


no Contact with people, and remarks +e, Sind, 


Bhurgri - - 32,198-9, 32,233-—4, 32,242-50, 
32,299-311 
Five months or four, Curtis - . - 29,387 


Transference of judicial functions and not power 
over police advised, Madgavkar — - + 30,849 
Work in Sind, Bhurgri - 32,203-7, 32,287=50, 
32,287 
Usually well acquainted with conditions of district, 
Rivington - : - - - 26,924 
Vernacular, knowledge of, Biawucka - - 32,435 
Work, increase of office and decrease of outdoor, 
disadvantages of, Barrow - : - 28,305-14 
Work too heavy, and recommendations ve functions, 
Lawrence - - - - 30,542, 30,595 
(see also Commissioners, Deputy.) 


Colonial Civil Service : 

Combination of examination for, with that for Indian 
Civil Service (see under Indian Civil Service 
Examination). 

Prospects of pay worse than I.0.S., and examples, 


Paranjpye : ” - 26,037, 26,438-42 

Commerce : 
Domiciled Kuropeans or Anglo-Indians employed 
and found efficient, Procter - - - 80,211-2 


EUROPEAN EMPLOYES: 
Association with Indians, no difficulty, Procter 
30,099 
Class of work done, Madhavlal - -  83,331-3 


more Contact with people than officials, Madhavlal 


33,336 

no Difficulty in working in superintendence of, 
L. 8. Mehta - - - -  27,444-6 
First-class passage paid, Proce - - 30,124 


Learn sufficient of language for business purposes 


in about six months, Madhavlal + 33,3024, 
33,323-5 

Leave, arrangements, Procter, 30,107-8; Madhavtlal, 
33,305-7. 

Pay and promotion, Procter 30,100-6, 30,110, 
80,125-8,  30,1382-6,  30,140-8,  30,147-8, 
80,174-80; Madhavial, 33,296-9. 

Prefer English firm, Procter  - . - 80,141 


Commerce—continued. 

European EmpiLoyés—continued. 

Recruitment, method, age, &c., Procter, 30,093-6, 
30,114-22, 30,149; Madhavlal, 33,300-1. 

as Supervisors usually, but not invariably, Procter 
30,091-2 
Work on arrival, Procter - 7 = 30,097-8 
Graduates of science, employed in mills, pay of, 
Madhavlal - : - - 33,316-9, 33,347-8 


Inpran Empuoyis; 
Employed on same terms of leave and pay as 


English, Madhavlal : : - 33,308-11 
Leave, Madhavlal - - - - 33,309-10 
Some able to puDerTee men satisfactorily, 

Madhavlal - : : - 33,294-5 

Indian firms, prosperous, Procter - - 30,145 


Increase of trade, European share, question of 
increase, Procter - 7 - - 80,169-73 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL: 
Change of policy of Government would affect, 


Procter - - - - 80,207-10 

Increased prosperity thvonsh, Kothari 32,870-2 
LEAVE: 

Annual holiday preferred, Procter — - - 30,190 


Arrangements, Procter : 30,1838-90, 30,194 
Need for greater scientific knowledge, and useful if 
more Indians equipped with, Madhavlal 33,313-4 


Openings for Indians, Madhavlal - - ~ 33,315 
Pay: 
to Graduates of science, Madhavlal - - 33,348 


Rise of wages with rise of cost of living, 


Madhavlal - 7 - . - ° 33,290-2 
Pensions, no scheme for superior staff, Procter 
30,109 
Commissioners : 


Alteration of name to Highs Commissioner advised, 
Lawrence = - - - - - 30,542 
Indian or personal assistants, withdrawal of rule 


restricting pay to Rs. 500 - - -  p. 476-7 
has Personal assistant and details re, Lawrence 

30,746-8 

Pension, increase advocated, Curtis - ‘29,008 


Promotion of Indians to post of, advised, if suitable, 

Aga Khan - - - 27,048, 27,219-23 
Sumptuary allowance suggested, Curtis 29,429-30 
Usually well acquainted with conditions of division, 


Rivington - - - - - - - 26,924 
Commissioners, Deputy : 
Error in statement in Appendix VIII. - - p. 457 


no Officer below, should have powers of 1st class 

inagistrate, Taleyarkhan  - - - - 27,951 
Two appointments listed = - - - ~p. 457 
(see also Collector.) 


Conditions of Service, LCS. : 
Decrements, list, and average rate for last 20 years, 


statements - - - - - - p. 456 
lnrERIoR Posts: . 
Increase advised, Graham - - - 29,812-29 


Eight years’ system accepted, Mead, 26,674; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,847, p. 442. 
Limit of Rs. 1 000 too low, Lawrence - - 30,5238 
Statement and information re - - - p. 455 
Officers of more than 2 and less than 8 years’ 
service drawing more than Rs. 1,000, statements 
1908-12 - : - - - - p. 449-50 
Officers of more than 2 and under 8 years’ service ; 
not many obtained officiating charge of inferior 
posts, statements 1908-12 - - -  p. 451-3 
Officers of more than 8 years’ service not drawing 
more than Rs. 1,000, 1908-12 - - ——p. 446-8 


SUPERIOR Posts: 
‘Additional for Indians, advocated, Bharucha 32,340 
Allowance on number, gives excess of junior officers, 
Ewbank - : - - : - 28,569 
Allowed for temporary appointments and depu- 
tations, statement - - - - p. 455 
After 8 years: 
Admirable on paper, but not fulfilled, Hwbank, 
28,568; Lawrence, 30,522, 30,527. 
no Alteration necessary if age of recruitment 
not altered more than 2 years, Hwbank 28,568 
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Conditions of Service, L.C.S.—continued. 


Superior Posts—continued. 
After 8 years—continued. 


as Collector or judge advised, Lawrence 30,527 
not Entirely satisfactory, and reasons p. 442-3 
some Failures to obtain - - - - p. 442 


Pay of Rs. 1,200 after 8 years, advised, Lawrence 
30,522-3, 30,527 
Reduction to 6 years suggested, unless age limit 
reduced, Barrow - - - 28,108, 98,148-9 
not Satisfactorily applied and posts wrongly 
treated as SUPEHOE without proper pay, 
Graham - - - - 29,768 
System accepted, Mead, 26, 673; Curtis, 28,996 ; 
Graham, 29,768 ; Madgavkar, 30,846. 


Block due to insufficiency of, Lawrence - 30,524 
Creation of additional, advised - - - p. 455 
+ for Indians, advocated, Bharucha - 32,340 


Posts included among, but not as regards pay, 
Ewbank, 28,622-8 ; Graham, 29,768, 29,806-8 


Proper allocation suggested. Curtis - 29,476 
Reduced to lowest minimum and difficulties 
involved - - - p. 443 
Strength required to supply dighe - - p. 455 
only Three listed, Kadri - 29,946, 30,067--9 
Temporary, arrangements for filling - -p. 455 


10 per cent. might be thrown open to P.C.S. 
Executive Branch, Kadri - 29,946, 29,993-7 
Withdrawal of posts from list, Graham 29,769, 
29,771, 29,808-13 
Conditions of Service, P.CS.: 

Class of appointments, no change necessary - p. 466 
Dismissal, letter re - - - - p. 489 
Temporary and exceptional appointments, letter re 


pe 489 
Temporary posts, revised rules — - - p. 496 
Co-operative Credit Societies: 
REGISTRAR : 
no Objection to Indian, L. 8. Mehtu - — 27,440-1 
- 29,089+-91 


Pay, suggestions, Curtis 
Post held at present by Junior Assistant C ollector, 


Curtis - 29,094 
Revarded as superior poo, but not as regards-pay, 
Ewhank - - - - : 28,622-3 
Supervision by  Huvropean officers advisa ble, 
Rivington 26,924, 26,976-80, 27,018— 26 


Councils, Executive ; 

Members’ pensions, after 5 years’ service 1,200/. 
advised, Barrow, 28,114; Curtis, 29,008 ; Graham, 
29,777. 

Membership, should be open to members of Judicial 
Branch, especially judges of High Court, Karandi- 
kar, 28,361, 28,389-93 ; Madgavkar, 30,838, 30,848, 
30,852, 31,007-14, 31,069--72. 


Courts, District and Sessions: 
Head clerkship, recruitment to Judicial Branch, 
P.CS., from, not approved, Crump 27,642, 27,810 
Problem as to truthfulness of witness usual difficulty, 
and question of fact, Crump 27,617, 27,899-901 


Court, High: 
alae see that title.). 
Less control than formerly over assistant and district 
judges. and disadvantages consequent, Karandikar 
28,361 (vii) 
More questions of law decided thee in District Court, 


Batchelor - - - - ~ 28,959 
REGISTRAR : 
Post no longer held by Indian, Kelkar 32,904, 


33,065-71 

Post held by member of I.C.S. since 1907, and 
removed from listed posts and judgeship sub- 
stituted - - - - - p. 437, 500 
Rulings set aside in revenue cases and no rented 
Karandikar 28,361 (vii), 28,414-28, 28,471-2, 
28,536-8 

Courts, Subordinate, clerks, 3rd class magisterial 
powers advised, Karandikar - : - 28,362 (vii) 


Crammer’s Institutions, question of starting, in India, 
Aga Khan, 27,267-8 ; Sharp, 32,584—94. 


Cramming, evil exaggerated, and Fraser’s Magazine 
quoted re, P. M. Mehta 31,519-20 


Crump, Louis Charles, I.C.S., evidence of 27,609-943 


Curtis, George Seymour, C.S.I., I.C.8., evidence of 
28,960-9,489 


D. 


Daftadars ; 
in Certain districts, Lawrence - -  30,773-8 
(see also Personal Assistants under Collectors.) 


Director of Land Records and Agriculture (see wader 
Agriculture). 


Districts : 


Heaviest split up, Mead : - - - 26,859 
- Re-arrangement suggested, Hwbank 28,670-72 
Divisions, number and none too large, Curtis 29,437-9 


Domiciled Community : 
Anglo-Indians, number in service and work, Curtis 
29,196-7 
Attitude criticised and change hoped for, atadgavkar 
30,798 
as Efficient as other members of service, Lawrence 
30,725-6 


Education, general, to late uge preferred, Lawrence, 
30,731; P. M. Mehta, 31,530. 


Education in India: 
Bombay schools and colleges, manned by Indians 
largely, Sharp - 32,570-2 
Difference between Commineitiey and classes, Chanda- 
varkar, 31,250-2; Sharp, 32,651-4. 
Differences hetween English education and, Paranj- 
pye - - - : -  -26,156-8 
EKifect on, of aalawpbion of necessity of education in 
England, Chandavarkar — - - 31,266-74 
Efiect of simultaneous examinations on (see under 
Sinultaneous Examination). 
English system in operation, Mead - 26,8423 
Eund, to help Indians to go to England, suggested, 
Rivington - - : - 26,925, 26,042-5 
Indian culture best dereloved hy ough English 
education, and question of HEuropean or Indian 
classics, P. M. Mehta - - 31,650-68 
Progress, Bharuchu, 32,528; Sharp, 32,632-3, 
Standard compared with England, Aga Khan 
27,070-3 
33,131-5 


Variations in provinces, Kelkar — - - 


Employment in India, careers other than administra- 
tive often preferred, Paranjpye, 26,040; P.M. Mehta, 
31,581, 


Europeans: 
Detachment from local influences possible, Karan- 
dikar - - - - - 28,488-90 


Efficient service required whether Indian or European, 
Jinnah - - - 31,806-9, 31,816, 32,016 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINIMUM PROPORTION IN HIGHER 
POSTS : 

Advocated, Scott, 25,966; Mead, 26,649; Crump, 
27,623, 27,650-2; Hwbank, 28,561; Batchelor, 
28,768 ; Sabnis, 30,229; Kothari, 32,665; p. 435. 

if Advocated, considerable increase in successful 
Indian candidates at home and question of 
statute, Crump - - - 27,763-7 

not Approved on principle, but 50 per cent. 


suggested for the present, Kelkur - 32,895, 
33,175-7 
Half suggested, Chandavarkur - - - 31,113 


Indians members of I.C.S. counted among, in con- 
sidering proportion - - - p. 429, 435 

Tvreducible minimum, illegal and not advocated, 
Karandikar, 28,377; Chandavarkar, 31,287-8. 

Necessary, Paranjpye, 26,049, 26,074, 26,432-7; 
Barrow, 28,084. 

not Necessary at present, Aya Khan, 27,127-34, 
27,244-50; D. S. Mehta, 27,352, 27,3789, 27,381, 
27,384, 27,466—72 ; Bhurgri, 32,089, 32,131-4. 

Preponderance : 
Approved, L. S. Mehta, 27,382-3; Chandavarkar, 

31,096, 31,150, 31,212; Bhurgri, 32,1323. 
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Europeans—continued. 
EMPLOYMENT OF MINIMUM PROPORTION IN HIGHER 

PosTs—continued. 

Preponderance—continued. 
Necessary in order to safeguard interests of 
‘masses, Sabnis - : 3 - 380,337-46 
not Necessary if examination held alternately in 
England and India, Karandikar - 28,361(v), 
28 482-5, 28,514-24 
Proportion : 

Fixing of not advised, Aga Khan, 27,048; Curtis, 
29,044; Kadri, 29,922; Kelkar, 32,895; Mad- 
havlal, 33,234, 33,267. 

excessively High, but possible error in figures, 
Kelkar - - 32,904, 32,996-9, 33,087-102 

Suggestions re, Karandzkar, 28,361 (xiv), 28,376 ; 
Mehendale, 29,490, 29,6837; Sabnis, 30,240; 
Lawrence, 30,495, 30,578, 30,770; Kelkar, 
32,895, 33,179, 

Question premature, as no probability at present 

of Indians swamping Europeans, Jinnah 31,775, 

31,809-11 

Reduction to any extent not advisable, but no 
guarantee required, dga Khan - 27,038, 27,064, 
27,066, 27,126, 27,141, 27,296, 27,308-11 
Reduction of European element not anticipated 
from simultaneous examinations, but no objec- 

tion if gradual, Paranjpye — - - 26,075-8 

English Civilian more sympathetic with people than 
Indian official, Sabnis - - - 30,342-3 
Ignorance of Indian ways, P. M. Mehta - 31,599 
Less contact with people than commercial men, 
Madhavlal - - - - 33,336-7 
Need for being taught social etiquette and social 
intercourse with educated Indians, Paranjpye, 


26,412; Batchelor, 28,760. 
Posts held by, decrease in number deprecated, 
Rivington - - - : = 26,924 
Question of impartiality, Meu - ~  26,913-7 
no Reason for objecting to serve under Indian 
officers, Mead - - - : - - 26,021 


Retention of European element and tone advised, 
Crump, 27,609; Barrow, 28,070; Madgavkar, 
30,784 (v) (viii); Kelkar, 32,942-6; Madhavlul, 
33,268; Sathe, 33,371. 

not Sufficient contact with people, and handicapped 
by insufficient Hnowledee: of vernacular, P.M. 


Mehta : Soe 31,684-90, 31,699-709 
Want of sympathy and causes, Paranjpye 26,485-7 

Ewbank, Robert Benson, LOS. evidence of 
28,557-758 


Examination Papers, Secrecy : 
Methods of securing, and no leakage at Bombay 
University since 1885, Sharp — - - - 32,563 
Possible difficulties and examples of leakage, Barrow 
28.262-5, 28,299-300 

Examinations : 

Many Indians only care about appearing, but less so 
in higher examination, Sharp 32,564, 32,615-23 
not Satisfactory test of administrative ability, 
Kothari - - : - - . - 32,729 


aeheuee Compensation Allowance (see under Pay, 
) 


Executive Branch, LCS. : 
Additional superior posts for Indian service advised, 
Bharucha - - - - 32,340, 32,380 
Class representation, tables showing distribution of 
posts among communities, in Presidency and Sind 


in 1887 and 1912 - - - - -p. 481 
Listep Posts: | 

no Appointments from P.C.8., Mead - 26,878, 

26,887 

Increase advised, Madgavkar — - - - 30,911 

Superior, filled by two statutory gentlemen, 

Bharucha - - - - - - 32,455 


Members not specialists, and considered experts in 
all branches, Madgavkar - - - - 30,852 
Minimum proportion of Europeans more necessary 
than in Judicial Branch, Barrow 28 084, 28,347-9 
Reasons for preference of, 10 Judicial Branch, 
Madgavkar - 30,838, 30,848, 30,852, 30,959-80 


Executive Branch, 1.C.8,—continued. 
RECRUITMENT : 
Limit suggested as between members of P.CS. 


and I.C.8S., Madgavkar - - - - 30,808 
Rate and system - - : - -p. 477 
TRAINING: 
Legal : 
in India, possible, Lawrence - - 80,715-6 
Sufficient, Graham - - . - 29,767 


Useful, but want of, no serious drawback, Mead 
26,868 
in Office of Mukhtyarkar, advised, Bhurgri 32,103 


Executive Branch, P.CS. : 
Cadre, principle follow ed in fixing strength - p. 474 
Comparative statement of composition of, for 
1912-13, Bharucha - - - - - 32,340 
Inferior class, and depriving of listed posts no draw- 
back, P.M. Mehta - - 31,478-84, 31,747-55 
Less attractive than Judicial Branch, and reasons, 
and not sufficient independence of judgment, 
Madgavkar - - - - 30,910 
Lists of appointments - p. 484-5, p . 489, p. 496 
Old service consisted entirely of sepaty collectors, 


Curtis - - - . - - - 29 412 

. Pay: 
of Higher and lower branches, Madgarkar 30,890, 
30,911 
Initial, Curtis - - - - - - 29,418 


Power of Government to appoint outsiders in 


exceptional cases - - - p. 476 
Probation = - - - fe - p. 475 
Promotion hy selection to Rs. 500 and above, 


complaints quoted, Madgavkar — 30,896, 31,082--7 
RECRUITMENT: 
Yombined competition and nomination suggested, 
and scheme, Paranjpye 26,065, 26,121-9, 26,415- 
20, 26,512-5 
Competitive examination for direct recruitment 
advised, Kelkar — - - - - 33,208 
from Graduates of Bombay Univer sity advised, 
partly, Kelkar - 32,935, 33,212 
Higher branch : 
by Competitive examination, tried but not 
successful, Curtis - - - 29,208-11 
by Open competition, and lower by nomination, 
and scheme, Madgavkar - 30,890, 30,911 
from Mamlatdars, and remarks re, Lawrence 
30,694—5 
Mamlatdars not recruited by competitive examina- 
tion, Sathe - - - - - + 33,430 
Restriction to residents : 
Advised as a rule, and usual, but are exceptions, 
Lawrence - - - > - 30,545 
not Advised, Rabat - - - . 32,680 
Rules p. 470, p. 475-6, p. 487-8, p. 493-4 
Two-thirds by open competition, and one-third by 
nomination suggested, and details, Taleyarkhan 
27,949, 28,047-52 





Sind, list of appointments - - - - p, 490 
Temporary Rppoinuments - - p. 476 
Tests - - z : - p. 464 

TRAINING : 
Five years in charge of a taluka advised, Madgavkar 
30,892 


(see also Training, P.C.8.) 
Executive Councils (sce Councils). 
Executive Officers, under conic! of High Court, 
P.M. Mehta - - - -, 31,420-1 
F. 


Family Pension Fund: 
for P.C.S. advised, but perhaps difficulties too 
great, Kothari - 32,684, 32,722-5, 32,738-43 
(see also Indian Services Family Pension Fund.) 


Forest offences, diminution. Chandavarkar — 31,260-1 


Forest Service, simultaneous examinations advocated, 
Aga Khan - - : > - - 27,038 


Furlough (see wider Leave). 


G. 


General Provident Fund (see Provident Fund). 
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Government Pleader : 
Age of appointment, Batchelor - - - 28,854 
Promotion to LC0.8., formerly when rather elderly 


but now younger, Batchelor - 28,856-8 
Grading (sce wnder Collectors, &c.). 
Graham, Lancelot, I.C.8., evidence of - 29,754-909 


H. 


Heads of Districts, interpreters not required as a rule, 
Bharucha — - - - - - - - 32,435 


Higher Posts : : 
(Employment of Kuropeans in, see wnder Europeans.) 


(Employment of Indians in, see under Indians.) 
Reservation of certain number for P.C.S, advised, 
and details, Bhurgri 32,081, 32,094-6, 32,142-51 
Selection to, source of grievance, Madgavkar 30,848 

indus : 

sas eee of, no objection if fitand proper, Kothart 
32,767-70 
Preponderance in 1.0.8. anticipated if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, Kothari - 32,689-—90, 
32,726-8, 32,766-70, 32,810-22 
Preponderance in P.C.S., Kothari - 32,681, 32,726 
32,771-83 
History of India, care necessary to avoid widening 
difference between rulers and people established by 
different invasions and conquerors, Sabnis Seer 


Home Civil Service Examination, combination with 
Indian Civil Service Examination (see under Indian 
Civil Service Examination). . 

ice, conditions less arduous than in I.C.S., 
owe ae. Ewbank, 28,699-701; Curtis, 
29,201. 
Housing (see under Residences). 


I. 
India: ee 
Improvements, and present race not inferior, Chan- 
davarkar - - - - - - 31,276-80 


as one Province with feeling of nationality, desire 
for, and feeling growing, Kelkar - (82,977--87); 
33,018-21 

India Office clerkships, recruitment to for Indian Civil 
Service suggested - : - - p. 510 


Indian Civil Service: 
Attractive to Indian students as a career, Paranjpye 


26,373 

CADRE: : 
Addition to not advised, but no reduction necessary, 
Curtis - - - - - ‘ 29,314-6 


Comparative number of Europeans and Indians, 
and possible error, Kelkar - 32,904, 32,996-9, 
33,087-102 

Increase advised, as officers overworked, Procter 
30,073 
Revision necessary, and extra posts required, Curtis 
29,081, 29,260-70 


Statement  -—" - - ; -  p. 453-4. 
Strength, comparison. of theoretical with actual 
: p. 456 


Cost of equipment, &c., advances for, regulations, &c., 
Ewbank  - - - - 28,654-8, 28,744-9 
Dissatisfaction with position and prospects, chiefly 
among juniors - - p. 444 
Doctrine of aloofness dangerous, Chandavarkar 
; 31,130, 31,299-300, 31,334-6. 
Equality of treatment desired, Paranjpye 26,588-9 
Example of clean and healthy life, and high 
standards of justice and humanity, and effect: of, 
on P.C.S., Madgavkar - - 30,784 (xv) 
Grades, number of officers authorised satisfactory, 
Kelkar - - - - - - - 32,918 
Importance of good manners, Lawrence- 30,706-9 
Improvements would enhance reputation of, Curtis 
29,280-2 
Increase of work, particularly office work, at expense 
of out-of-door work, and disadvantages, Barrow 
28,3805-14 
Less attractive, and question of reforms to improve 
attractions, Crump - - - 27,611, 27,768-72 
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Indian Civil Service—continued. 
List of Indian Civilians and communities to which 
they belong, in various presidencies, L. S. Mehta 


p. 73-4 
Men not usually posted from same Presidency, Aga 
Khan - - - - - - - 27,271 


Newly arrived civilian, Presidents of municipal 


boards soon after arrival, Madgavkar - 30,826, 
31,056-8 

ORGANISATION : 
Fairly satisfactory, Madgavkar - - - 30,888 


Unsatisfactory, and reasons and recommendations, 


Lawrence : - : - - - 30,542 
Overwork, Mead, 26,858; Procter, 30,131. 
Proposals sent in, referred to, Graham - 29,852-5 


Protection of claims of existing members necessary 
if Indian element largely increased, Barrow 
23,322--3 
Renaming as “European Civil Service for India ” 
suggested, Bharucha - - - - - 32,340 
Special memorandum of Bombay Government 
p. 503-11 
no Traces of crammer’s institutions noticeable in 
members, Aga Khan - - - = - 27,266 
Transfer of appointments to P.C.S. from, should not 
take effect to prejudice of members of, Graham 
29,755, 29,908-9 
Transfer of certain posts from special services 
advised, Lawrence . - e 7 30,592-4 
Young civilians, no lack of thoroughness in work, 
but more detail thrown on, Curtis - 29,198-9 
(see also Pay, Pensions, &e.) 


Indian Civil Service Act, 1861, no Native of India 
appointed under during last five years - - p. 438 


Indian Civil Service Examination : 
AGE. LIMIts: 
17-19 advised, and reasons, Barrow, 28,066, 28,077, 
28,178, 28,327-8; Curtis, 28,973, 28,976, 28,983, 
29,055-9, 29,063-6, 29,200-7, 


19 prejudicial to Indians, Sharp -  32,637-8 
20-22 proposed, and reasons, if present system 
retained - - - : - -—p, 482-8 


21-23: 

Advocated, Mead, 26,641, 26,698-700; Ewbank, 
28,563; Kadri, 29,919; Jinnah, 31,709, 
31,907-11. 

on August Ist advised, if Indian universities 
remove restrictions of age 16 for entrance, 
otherwise 22-24, and reasons, Madgavkar 

30,799 
22-24 (present limits) : 

Approved, Paranjpye, 26,044, 26,169, 26,258-61 ; 
Aga Khan, 27,043, 27,091-3, 27,116; L. 8S, 
Mehta, 27,346, 27,348, 31,528-9 ; Crump, 
27,618, 27,664, 27,675, 27,721, 27,792; Sabnis, 
30,235; Lawrence, 30,488, 30,492, 30,699- 
706; Chandavarkar, 31,104, 31,108; Kothar2, 
32,663-4, 32,715. 

for Englishmen, approved, Kelkar - - 32,889 

if Simultaneous examination adopted, approved, 
otherwise 23-5, Madhavlal - 33,228, 33,230, 

33,273—4 
Question of sufficiency of training, but earlier 
not advocated, Paranjpye - - 26,3835-9 
23-25 advised, especially for Indians, Bhurgri 
32,086, 32,177 
Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
born subjects : : 

19-21 advised for Indians if 17-19 for English, 
Barrow - - - - ~  28,173-8 

24 advised, for Indians, Taleyarkhan  27,967-8 

1 year later for Indians if simultaneous exami. 
nation not adopted, Kelkar, 32,891, 32,947-51, 
33,108-11; Madhavlal, 33,230, 

1 year later for Indians advised, and 2nd chance 


to Ist five suggested, Tuleyarkhan — - 27,044, 
27,957 
not Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,046 ; Aga Khan, 


27,045; L. S. Mehta, 27,388 ; Barrow, 28,081 ; 
Kadri, 29,921 ; Lawrence, 30,492 ; Madgavkar, 
30,803 ; Chandavarkar, 31,108; Jinnah, 31,771; 
Kothari, 32,664; p. 433. 

Separate examination straight away preferred, 
Curtis . - - - - 29,156-8 
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Indian Civil Service Examination—continued. 
AGE Limrrs—continued. 
Earlier : 

Difficult for Indians, and question of altering 
syllabus in consequence, and comparison of 
ages, Paranjpye - - - - 26,340-6 

Effect on Indians, and question of, Kelkar 
33,045-64 
to Enable candidates to complete Honours Course 
at University, advised, Graham 7 - 29,757 
for Indians, 17-8 advised, Mead 26,645, 26,701-4 


Later, some disadvantages, but outweighed, 
Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,799 

Raising of, synchronised with larger admission of 
Indians - - - - - - - p. 433 

Recruits of different ages : 
Comparison not possible - - p. 433 
Later recruits better, Chandavarkar - 31,105 
Latest recruits too old, Mead - - 26,642 
Merits very much alike, Lawrence - - 30,489 


Reeruits at later age equal, if not superior, to 
those at earlier age, Madgavkar - - 30,800 
Reduction : 
Advised, Kadri 29,967, p. 439, p. 440, p. 503, 
p. 507 
not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,170-2, 26,272-3, 
26,550-61, 26,578-80; P. M. Mehta, 31,396-9. 
if Reduced to 17-9, schools would arrange 
syllabus accordingly, Curtis : 28,973, 
28,983, 29,055-9, 29,209-5 
Schoo] leaving age, not approved, Graham 
29,802, 29,842-5 
Alternately in England and India, scheme, and 
remarks re, Karandikar, 28,361 (iv), (3), 28,362 
28,368, 28,382-3, 28,408-18, 28,461-70; P. 
Mehta, 31,594-6. 
Classes successful in, Paranjpye - - 


(iv), 
M. 


26,038-40 
COMBINATION WITH HomE AND CoLONIAL SERVICES 
EXAMINATION : 
to Advantage of Colonial C.S., but advantage of 
inclusion of Home Service doubtful, aus 
8,559 
no particular Advantage to Indians, Kelkar 
32,880, 33,0414 
Approved, and reasons, Paranjpye, 26,037, 26,433— 
42; Mead, 26,633; D. 8. Mehta, 27,339; Crump, 
27,611; Kadri, 29,912; Sabnis, 30,227 ; Lawrence, 
30,478, 30,720-1. 
not Approved, and reasons, Curtis, 28,964; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,789; Bhurgri, 32,076. 
not Approved, if tendency to take best men for 
Home Service, Madhavlal - - 33,221 
probably Detrimental to LC.S. - - p. 431 
Disadvantages, but more gained than lost, Curtis 
29,478--80 
Drawbacks, and LC.S. Examination for men two 
years younger advised - - - - p. 603 
Increases odds against Indians, Barrow — - 28,068 
Statement showing order of merit of candidates 
selecting Home O.8. in last 10 years - p. 431 
should be Confined to born Englishmen, Fwbank 
28,561, 28,578, 28,585-6 
a “Cram” examination, Ewbank - - 28,677-80, 
28,687-91, 28,7145, 28,734 
Defects, Aga Khaw, 27,110-1; Kelkar, 32,878. 
DEFECTS : 
Excludes poorer candidates of both races, Mad- 


gavkar - - - - - - - 30,786 
Intellectual test only, Mead, 26,630; Barrow, 
28,065. : 


Legal training not provided,and undue prominence 


given to certain subjects, L. S. Mehta = - 27,337, 

27,552-3 

DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN NATURAL - BORN 
SUBJECTS : 


not Advised, Mead, 26,632; Lawrence, 30,477; 
Curtis, 28,963 ; Chandavarkar, 31,094. 
Exclusion of subjects of Colonies, excluding 
Indians advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,340; Karan- 
dikar, 28,361 () (iv); Ewbank, 28,561; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,788, 30,791, 30,795; Jinnah, 31,760. 
Easier for Indians to pass after study in England, 
and question of, Kelkar — - - - 33,050-64 
Equally suitable for Indians, Barrow, 28,067, 28,127-- 
30; Chandavarkar, 31,093 ; Jinnah, 31,759. 


Indian Civil Service Examination—continued. 


not Equally suitable for Indians, Scott, 25,897, 
25,905; Paranjpye, 26,036, 26,073, 26,186-8, 
26,236-9, 26,383-9, 26,489-91, 26,505-11; Mead, 
26,631; Aga Khan, 27,036, 27,061, 27,306-7; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,338; Crump, 27,610, 27,825 ; 
Karandikar, 28,361, 28,378-80; Curtis, 28,962, 
29,380; Sabnis, 30,226; Jinnah, 31,758-9, 31,802~4 : 
Bhurgri, 32,073-5; Bharucha, 32,326, 32,342 ; 
Kelkar, 32,879, 32,881, 32,892, 32,940, 33,015-7, 
33,049-64, 33,103, 33,119-30; Sathe, 33,352-3. 

Facilities for Indians not equal, but men unable to 
afford it should not aspire to it, Kadri - 29,959 

Falling off in number of candidates, partly due to 
inadequate pay in junior ranks, Hwhank ~ 28,570, 

28,751 

Improvement possible, Mead, 26,629; Kadri, 29,910. 

Indian M.A.’s have little chance, Paranjpye 


26,463-7 
INDIANS FAILING IN: 

Course advised - - - - - - p. 509 

Difficulty in finding employment, Paranjpye 
26,186—-8 
Employment in other services desirable, Paranjpye 
26,142-3 
Posts available in P.C.S. advised, Curtis 28,999 
29,051 


Modification to make success by cramming less 
possible advised, and suggestions, Hwbank 28,565 

at Other centres not advocated, Mead, 26,636; 
Crump, 27,614; Barrow, 28,071; Curtis, 28,967; 
Kadri, 29,915; Lawrence, 30,481; Madgavkar, 
30,792 ; Chandavarkar, 31,190-2. 

Presupposes certain qualities among Europeans, not 
necessarily found in Indian members - - p. 429 

Satisfactory in principle, Scott, 25,896 ; Paranjpye, 
26,034: Rivington, 26,924; Aga Khan, 27,034, 
27,060; Crump, 27,609; Barrow, 28,065, 28,069, 
28,126; Hwbank, 28,557; Batchelor, 28,759; 
Curtis, 28,960, 29,041; Graham, 29,764, 29,783; 
Kadri, 29,910; Procter, 30,070, 30,078; Sabnis, 
30,224; Madgavkar, 30,785 ; Chanduvarkar, 31,091 ; 
Jinnah, 31,757 ; Kothari, 32,656, 32,686~7 ; Kelkar, 
32,877 ; Madhavlal, 33,218, 33,222; Sathe, 33,351, 
33,358, p. 503. 

Satisfactory in principle for Englishmen, DL. 8S. Mehta 


27,336 
not Satisfactory, and reasons, Lawrence 30,474-5, 
30,476 
Separate Examination (see that tztle). 
Simultaneous Examination (see that title). 
Sufficient facilities for Indians, Rivington - 26,939 
not Sufficient facilities for Indians, Batchelor 
28,780-2 


SYLLABUS : 
Agricultural Chemistry as optional subject not 
advised, Lawrence - - - - - 30,733 
Alterations to suit Indians advised, Paranjpye, 
26,541-9 ; Bhurgri, 32,074, 32,087, 32,178. 
Alterations in curriculum not urged if likely to 
jeopardise scheme for simultaneous examination, 


Paranjpye  - - - - - 26,482-4 
Alterations suggested, and question of effect, 

Paranjpye - - - - - 26,290--312 - 
no Change recommended, Chandavarkar 31,110, 
p. 503 


Comparison with curricula and standard of 
University degrees, Indian and English, and 
subsequent work necessary, Paranjpye 

26,299-319 

Compulsory subjects, group suggested, Madhavlal 

33,219, 33,278 

Differentiation between Indians and Europeans 
not necessary, Puranjpye, 26,048; Aga Khan, 
27,047; ZL. 8S. Mehta, 27,3850; Barrow, 28,083; 
Curtis, 28,978; Sabnis, 30,238; Lawrence, 
30,494; Madgavkar, 30,806; Chandavarkar, 
SLL; P.M. Mehta, 31,503-4; Jinnah, 31,778; 
Bhurgri, 32,088; Kelkar, 32,893; Madhavlal, 
33,232. 

Economies, higher marks advised, Madgavkar 

30,804, 30,805 

English Composition and Economics should be 

compulsory, but not insisted on, Paranjpye 
: 26,047, 26,4824, 26,542 


Ad 
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SyLLaBus—continued. 


Buropean and Indian branches, and question of. 


Buropean or Indian classics, P. M. Mehta 
31,658-68 
Favourable to English education and to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Paranjpye - 26,036, 26,047, 
26 537-49 
History, with higher marks advised, Madgavkar 
30,804, 80,805 
Indian administration, inclusion of, advised, Aga 
Khan - - - - - 27,035, 27,046 
Indian History, advised, Paranjpye, 26,047, 26,291, 
26,482-4; Aga Khan, 27,085, 27,046; ZL. S. 
Mehta, 27,349; Sabnis, 30,237; Madgavkar, 
30,804, 30,805; Bhurgri, 32,074, 32,087; Kelkar, 
32,892, 32,973. 
Indian languages and law only specialised subjects 
advised, Batchelor - - - - - 28,765 
Indian Philosophy advocated, Paranjpye, 26,047, 
26,291, 26,482-4; Bhurgr?, 32,074, 32,087. 


Italian, exclusion advised, Curtis - - 28,977 
Law: 
Advised, Kelkar - - - - - 32,892 


Desirable, but no objections to postponing till 
probation if possible to give sufficient study, 
Madhavlal - - - - -  33,282-4 

Hindu and Muhammadan advised, Paranjpye, 
26,047, 26,291; Batchelor, 28,766; Sabnis, 
30,237; Madgavkar, 30,805; Bhurgri, 32,074, 
32,087. 

Languages and literature of the East desirable, 
but European classics also advised, P. M. Mehta 
31,496-508 

Marks: 

400 for three English subjects, and logic and 
political economy advised, Curtis - 98:977 

Alteration to avoid cause of complaint to Indians 
advised, Aga Khan - ‘ : - 27,085 

Deduction of 100 from marks obtained, main- 
tenance of rule advised, Madgavkar — - 30,805 

Maximum number, Ewbank - -  98,71145 

Mathematical papers : 
Compared with mathematical tripos, Paranjpye 
26,047, 26,516-0 
32,892, 33,036+ 
40; p. 434 
Oriental studies for Englishmen desirable, but 
might be postponed till probationary period, 

Aga Khan - - - - - 27,183-94 


Persian : : 
Advised, Bhurgri, 32,087 ; Madhavlal, 33,231. 
Advised, with marks equal to French, Aga Khan, 

27,035, 27,046, 27,089-90, 27,154-6, 27,986-—95 ; 

Jinnah, 31,772. 

for Englishmen advocated, but might be post- 

poned till probation, Aga Khan - 27,182, 

27,287-8 

Same marks as for French and German advised, 

Political Science, higher marks advised, Madgavkar 

30,804-5 

Present, approved, Mead - - - - 26,647 

Principles laid down by Lord Macaulay's Com- 
mittee in 1854, &c. : 

Approved, Mead, 26,646; Crump, 27,621; 

Barrow, 28,082; Ewhank, 28,564; Batchelor, 


Oriental studies advised, Kelkar 


28,765 ; Lawrence, 30,493; Madgavkar, 30,787; 


30,804; Chandavarkar, 31,109. 
Quoted - - - - - p. 432, p. 433 
Question of subjects suitable to Indians and 
Englishmen if age limit 19, Paranjpye 
26,272-83 
Revision of marks advised to minimise dis- 
advantages of Indians, Taleyarkhan - 27,944, 
27,956 
Roman and Greek history, law, &c., knowledge of 
Latin and Greek should not he expected, 
Paranjpye — - - - - - - 26,047 
Sanskrit, advised for English boys, Kelkar 32,892 
Sanskrit and Arabic: 
Higher marks advised to languages such as, 
Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,804 
Increase of marks advised. Jinnah ~- - 31,772 


SYLLaABus—continued. 
Sanskrit and Arabic—continued. 

Same marks as Greek and Latin advised, 
Paranjpye, 26,047, 26,291-3801, 26,482-4; 
Aga Khan, 27,035, 27,046, 27,089, 27,260-2 ; 
L. 8. Mehta, 27,349; Sabnis, 30,237; Bhurgri, 
32,074; Sharp, 32,559, 82,568; Kelkar, 32,891, 
32,971; Madhavial, 33,231. 

Sociology, higher marks advised, Madgavkar 
30,804—-5 
Specialisation not advised - - - — -p. 483-4 
Subjects more appropriate for Indian administrator, 
higher marks advised, Madgavkar - - 30,804 
Subjects set, not text-books, Hwbank - 28,732-4 
Unfair to Indians, and alterations proposed, and 
effect, Kelkar - - 32,892, 33,036—-40 
Vernaculars advised, Bhurgri - 32,074, 32,087 
Vernaculars, omission of modern European 
languages in favour of, not approved — - p. 434 
Vivid voce advised in most subjects, Ewhank 


28,565 
no Test of character, but no better devised, Curtis 
29,183 
University degree as condition not advised, Grakam 
29,844 
Indians: 
CANDIDATES FoR I.C.S. ExaMINnation : 
Age of going to England, Barrow - 28,269-73 
not All of one class, Sabinzs 30,405-7 


Educated in England much same sort of men as 
those in commerce, Procter 30,191-2, 30,213-7 
Capacity and moral qualities, testimony quoted, 
P.M. Mehta .- : - 31,602-6, p. 307 
Concerned with interests of caste principally, but 
less true of educated Indians, Batchelor  - 28,760 
28,861-5 
often have no Contact with English throughout 
school and college course, Sharp 32,560, 
32,569-72 

DeEFINITION or “Natives oF InpIa”: 

Inclusion of children of Indian parents born 
outside India advised, Kelkar - : - 82,888 

Inclusion of persons of unmixed European descent 
not approved, Bhurgri - - - 32,083 

Satisfactory, Mead, 26,640; Curtis, 28,972; Law- 
rence, 30,487; Chandavarkar, 31,103; Kelhar, 
32,662 ; Madhavlal, 33,227. 

Subjects of Native States should he included, 
Paranjpye, 26,043, 26,252-3; Mead, 26,725-7; 
Aga Khan, 27,042; L. 8S. Mehta, 27,345; Sabnis, 
30,234; Madgavkar, 30,798; Jinnah, 31,768. 

Use of term “Indian” preferred to “Native,” 


Rivington - : - - - 26,926 
Different standard applied in criticising work, Mead 
26,894 


Disqualification only as regards higher posts, 
Paranjpye - - - - - 26,038, 26,240-5 
with Early education in India and later in Europe 
better type than men educated in England, Aga 
Khan - - - - - 27,143-4, 27,215 

Epucation in ENGLAND: 
not of asmnch Advantage as formerly, as students 

do not see best of English life. Chandavarkar, 

31,170-8, 31,262-5 


Advantages, Rivington 26,936—7 


Desirable, Paranjpye, 26,480-1; Chaundavarka r, 
31,854-5 ; Kelkar, 33,171-2. 
Doubtful experiment, Procter — - - 380,197 


at Early age: 

at 13 or 14, impracticable except in case of 
wealthy parents, P.M. Mehta - —31,593-6 

14 tco young, Chandavarkar - $1,196, 81,350 

not Advocated, Paranjpye 26,227-81, 26,347-53 

Dangers at early age, but if successful, good 
material for recruitment, Mehendale 29.682-6 

Desirable, Crump, 27,821; Barrow, 28,953-4, 
28,268, 28,303. 


Difficulties, Paranjpye, 26,167;  Bharucha, 
32,326. 

no Difficulty re, and denationalisation not antici- 
pated - - - - - p. 509-10 


Disadvantages, but no fear of denationalisation, 
Kelkar - - e ~ 82,879, 33,015-7 
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Indians—continued. 
Epucation in Enauanp—continued. 
at Karly age—continued. 
no Good at public school, Mehendale 29,7445 
no Objections, Curtis - : -  29,179-80 
at Later age preferred to, Paranjpye, 26, 488 ; 
Lawrence, 30,729-30. 
Necessity for proteevion of boys sent, Karan- 


dikar - - - - 28,361 (iv) 

not very Satietudtony, Aga Khan - 27,123-8 

Essential, Barrow - - %8,199-201, 28,301-3 

Most derive only HOH, pee some exceptions, 
Paranjpye  - - 26,231-5 

at Public school, 14 proper age and some boys 

suitable, Lawrence- . - - 80,779-81 


Question of necessity of, to eltuin desired quali- 
fication, Chandavarkar, 31,265-77, 31,281; 
Jinnah, 31,852-61. 

Question of value, P. M. Mehta,31,610-3; Bharucha, 
32,499-501 ; Sathe, 33,468- 71. 

Religious prejudices on side of parents, Kelkar, 
32,879, 33,112-8; Sathe, 33,352. 

Supervision arrangements by India Office, Batchelor 

28,805-7 

at University advocated, Paranjpye - ~ 26,041 

EpucaTeD: 
Dislike of, on part of average civilian, P. M. Mehta 
31,370, 31,444-57, 31,669-72 
not More haedicepped byl language at 18 than 22, 


Kadri - - - 30, 009 
Sufficiently for “oublic service, cibwine number, 
Procter - . - - - . - 30,084 


EpucaTED IN ENGLAND: 
without Becoming denationalised, problem of 


obtaining, Aga Khan - - - 27,199=201 
at College, enter into life of college, Paranjpye 
26,4924 


as Detached and impartial as Europeans, Mead, 
26,909 ; Sabnis, 30,399-403. 
Less satisfactory than those educated in India, 


Ewbank - : - - - 28,561, 28,682-6 
from Same social class as members of 1.0.8., Crump 
27,896-8 

Superior, Rivington - : - 26,925, 26,936 


Epucatep in InpIA: 
as Impartial as Huropeans, but have great diffieulty 
in administration through being on terms_of 
intimacy with Indians of district and obliged to 
justify opinions more carefully, Mead 26,873-5, 
26,884-5 
Reputed parenlity, ane to state of mind of public, 
Mead - - - 26,906-8, 26,912 
Efficiency equal to Bivoneaie Jinnah 31,759, 32,002 
Efficiency increasing, Procter - 30,146, 30,202 
not so Efficient as English on anaverage  - p. 508 


EMPLOYMENT IN HIGHER Posts: 

2 only in Judicial Branch, Sathe - - 38,357 
Advantages of Indians over British in some 
respects, Madgavkar . : - 30,784 (xiv) 
Danger of corruption, if increased, chief danger, 
but decreasing, Madyuvkar — - - 30,784 (xi) 
Demand for, compliance not necessarily advisable, 
and reasons, Rivington 26.924, 26,995—7,001 

Equality with English desirable, P. M. Mehta 
p. 308 
Guaranteed minimum by scholarships may be 
supplemented by other Indians - -p. 510 


Increase : 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,204-5 ; Crump, 27,890-5 ; 
Curtis, 29,060; Gruhkam, 29,785-7; Madgav- 
kar, 30,784 (xviii), 30,918; Chandavarkar, 
31,096, 31,189; Jinnah, 31,758, 31,803, 
32,062-5 ; Bharucha, 32,336, 32,348 ; Kelkar, 
32,895, 32,904, 32,996-9, 33,087-102 ; Sathe, 
33,372. 

not Advised, Aga Khan, 27,324; Crump, 27,651-5, 
27,706-10, 27,756-8, 27,762—7, 27,816 ; Curtis, 
28,980; Procter, 30,072, 30,080, 30,085-8, 
30,155-66, 30,202, 30,221. 

by Listed posts advised, Lawrence 30,572, 30,666 

by Means of present method of recruitment, not 
anticipated, Barrow - 7 - 28,190-1 
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Indians—continued. 
EMPLOYMENT IN H1iGHER Posts—continued. 
Increase—continued. 
must not be Permitted at expense of efficiency, 
and slow change preferred, Madgavkar 
30,784 (viii) 
Slight increase from time to time suggested, 


Crump - - - - 27,623 
not Wanted except by same tests as Englishmen, 
Paranjpye - - - - - 26,220 


Limitation of number suggested, but gradual 

increase, Mead 26,631, 26,635, 26,649, 26,682, 

26,686-92, 26 695, 26,807- 15, 26 837-41 

no Objections if trained in England, and character 
training included in education, Rivington 


26,969-70 
Points to be considered and comparison of qualities 
necessary, Madgavkar - 30,784 (iv), (v), (viii) 


Proportion : 

Fixing of, not advised, Aga Khan, 27,038-9 
27, 048, 27, 127-34, 27,2104, 27,297-8 ; Barrow, 
28,072 ; = Criligan, 29,785-7 ; ; Madhavlal, 33,223. 

Minimum suggested, and question of immediate 


increase up to, Barrow - 28,084, 28,139-3, 
98,135- 9, 28,189 
Present proportion, dga Khan - - 27, 038 


Proposed, Mead, 26,784-93; Ewbank, 28,561, 
98,593-5; Curtis, 29 283 6, p. 435; Kadri, 
29,922 ; Sabnis, 30 240, 30, 294-5, 30, 383-7, 
30,426— "31; Lawrence, 30 495 Chandavarke?, 
31,096, 31 118, 31,140-2, 31, 150, 31,236, 
31,301-38 ; Bhamicha: 32,328, 32, 330, 32,378 ; 
Kothari, 33 665, 32, 730-4, 32 '830- 5. 

Question of efficiency not policy, Procter 


30,081-3 
Reservation of fixed number for Indians advised, 
Bharucha - - - - - - 82,336 


Reservation of places for special interests or 
religions, not approved, Karandikar - 28,361 


(4) and (5) 

Reservation of Poets number proposed and 
scheme : - - - - p. 505 
Review of questions before Commission and 
bearing, Madgavkar - - - - 30,784 
Small number and no injury anticipated if 
increased, Aga Khan - - - 27,2724 


Statutory guarantee for filling of half posts by 
Indians advised, Kelkur - 32,895, 32,954-5, 
33,166—70 
Experience of English life desirable, Aga Khan 27,145 
do not get Fair chance, Madgavkar : - 30,808 
Grievances of educated class, not communicated to 
uneducated so far, Rivington - - 26,989-92 
Increasing desire to ‘take part in public life and less 
desire for Government service, Chandavarkar 
31,318, 31,340 
in InpIAN CiviL SERVICE: 
Class bias, question of, Crump - ~ 27,824-34 
Details re castes, Madgavkar  - - - 30,794 
Full support should be allowed to, Karandikar 
28,361 (i), (ii), (8) 
Indian officers should feel at home in service and 
superior to doubt and suspicion of integrity, just 


us Europeans do, Karandikar - 28,361 (ii) 
Inferiority, no sense of, but possible if numbers 
increased, Bharucha - - - 32,359-61 
List of, with details re posts and length of service 
436 

Necessity for English spirit and ariestion of 
acquiring, Aga Khan - - - - 27,142 


of Same class but different calibre and larger 
means, from members of P.C.S., Kelkar 


33,026-8 
‘Same standard of Hang as Hnglish, adopted by, 
Madgavrkar  - : - 30,855 
Supersession, Sanieple Midgoulor 30,848, 30,858 
31 049-- 50 
Standard rising, Mead - - - - 26,918 
Unsatisfactory treatment due to paucity of Indian 
officers in service, Karandikar - 28,361 (iii) 

not Wanting in administrative capacity, Sathe 
33,354 
Language not a great handicap, Sharp - 32,597-8 
Measures for increasing number in service of 
Government, history of — - - : - p. 470 
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Indians—continued. 


as Member of Council and in control of Local 
Government, advised, P. M. Mehta - - 31,713 
Memorising facility, disputed, Paranjpye 26,038, 
26,048, 26, 473 
Moral qualities probable with high ‘intellectual 
qualities, Paranjpye - - -  26,476-8 
with Oriental standard, explanation, Mead 26,844-7 
Plans for bettering lot of, not carried out, Kelkar 
32,904 
Precocious between ages of 15 and 19, Sharp 
32,641-3 
no Proper trial of ability to govern, Karandikar 


28,361 (i), (v) , 


Public school education more useful than University, 
and question of method of obtaining it p. 504-6, 
507-11 
Qualities inferior to English in case of men without 
higher culture and responsibility, Mehendale 
29,490, 29,617 
RECRUITED IN ENGLAND: | 
as: Efficient as Europeans, Chandavarkar - 31,114 
may be Regarded as part of English element, Crump 
27,652 
Superior to Indians recruited in India, P. M. Mehta 
p. 307 
Very few, Rivington - - - 26,934, 39, 639 
Unfit for service if unable to rise above caste, and no 
example re, Madgavkar — - - - - 80,794 
Work satisfactory, Kelkar, 32,895; P. M. Mehta, 
p. 307. 


Indian Services Family Pension Fund: 
ADMISSION ON INDIANS: 
Advocated, with condition of forfeiting-contri- 
butions if second wife married in lifetime of 
first, Madgavkar - - - - 30,884 
not Advocated and reasons, Curtis, 29,012, 29,108 


, 10, 29,817-8 
Compulsory advised, Madgavkar - - 80,885 
Optional, advised, Lawrence - - - 80,541 


Contribution towards expenses of son at Univer ‘sity 
during lifetime or after death of subscriber 
advised, Barrow : - 28,117, 28,209-12 

Contributions, proportion, no statement issued. but 
private opinion, as to excessive amount, Barrow 

28,318-9 

Contributions should cease after retirement, Mead 

p. 625 

Dowry to daughter on marriage should be capa 
whether in lifetime or after death of subscriber, 
Barrow - - - - - 28,117, 28,209-12 

Exclusion of Indians not approved, Lawrence 30,540 

Increased rate of contribution advised to allow of 
higher allowances, especially to sons, and com- 
pulsory, Curtis - - 29,011, 29,1112, 29,217-20 

Pensions of sons should continue to 24, Graham, 
29,781; Lawrence, 30,539 ; Mead, p. 525. 

Repayments to officers retired for inefficiency 
advisable - - - : - : - p. 445 

Separate ror Inpian Mempers or LC3S.: 
Advised, with compulsory admission, Curtis 

29,012-3 


not Advised, Madgavkar - - - 80,886 


Indian Students: 

Bombay University, number of students going to 
England for L.C.S. greater than number unable to 
go, and class, Paranjpye  - : : - 26,380 

Capacity compared with English, Paranjpye 26, 038, 

26.473—5 

IN ENGLAND: 
Danger not great, Aga Khan - - 
Funds borrowed in some cases, Paranjpye 


- 27,411 


26 387-9 

at Fergusson Collaxe, careers most attractive to, 
Paranjpye - - - - - 26,373-6 
Knowledge of mathematics, Paranjpye - 26, 263-73 


Knowledge compared with that of English boys, 


Paranjpye - - - ”26, 274-83 
Number of graduates and M. A.’s, Paranjpye 
26,418-9 


the Research and first-class degrees gained by, class 
representation, details, Paranjpye — - - 26,038 


Inefficient Officers, retirement of on reduced pensions 


(see under Pensions and Retirement). 


Inspectors of Primary|Schools, posts more suitable for 
civilian, Lawrence - : - = 30,592-3 


Insufficiency of Staff, L.C.8.. Executive officers are 
overworked, Mead, 26, ‘858 ; Proctor, 30,131; 
Lawrence, 30,542, 30,5959. 


J. 


Jinnah, Mahomedali, evidence of - 31,757-2072 


Judges, Assistant: 


Allowance in addition to time scale advised, Graham 
29,669, 29,907 
APPOINTMENT AS: 
Dissatisfaction in Provincial Judicial Service re 
manner of, Crump - 27,645, 27,717-20, 27,859, 
27 926-7 
Half posts should be filled by selection by seniority 
and merit from members of P.C.S., Karandikar 
28,361 (10) 
High Court should be consulted, Batchelor, 28,776 ; 
Chandavar kar, 31,346. 
only Inferior posts open to P.O.8., and no complaints 
re pay, but recruitment from practising pleaders 
suggested by some, Madgavkar - - 30,815 
Less control than formerly over, by High Court, and 
disadvantage, Karandikar - - 28,361 (vii) 


Listep Posts: 


Abolition of, advocated, Crump 27,645, 27,660-1, 


27,717-20 
Increase of two advocated, Tuleyarkhan — - 27,946 
Held by members of P.C.S. - - p. 438 
Number of, Mehendale - - - - 29,493 


Pay, and increase advised, Taleyarkhan 27,983-5, 
28,004—-10 


Reasons for starting, Crump — - 7 - 27,859 


Recommendations by High Oourt advised, 
Mehendale - - - - -  29,738-9 

on Separate list, advised - - - p. 466 
do not Make good lawyers, Sathe - - - | 33,497-8 


Number of posts and method of recruitment, pay, 


powers, &e., Crump - - - - 27,677-88 
Pay: 

Details, Taleyarkhan - - - - - 27,983 

Grievances re, Crump - . - 27,940-3 


Increase advised, Curtis, 28,999 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,838. 

Loss of permanent travelling and tentage 

allowance, source of loss to, Madgavkar 30,853 

30,936 

One post at least should carry salary of Rs. 800 or 


Graham, 29,769; 


Rs. 900, Taleyarkhan — - - - 27,946 
Particulars in relation to work, Batchelor 
28,934-9 
Suitable sum suggested, Madgavkar - - 30,859 
Powers and training, Crump 27,912-22,.27,928-9 
Promotion, block in, suggestions for removing, 
Crump - - - 27 ,687- 90 
Ranked as holding iifenior Boers and paid as such, 
Crump — - - - 27,921 
Shortage, Crump - - - - - 27,684 


Time scale proposed, and will abolish grade of, 
Graham - - - - - - 29,779 


Transference of criminal powers to, from deputy 


collector suggested, L. S. Mehta - 27, 478-9 
Judges, District and Sessions: 
Absorption in criminal work, and consequent 


devolution of civil work on first-class subordinate 
judges, Scott - - - - 25.902, 25,937-9 
Accusation of inefficiency, &e., Karandikar , 
28,362 (x), 28,485-53, 28,539-46 . 

Appointment to, directly after training suggested, 

but possibly better if assistant judge first, Sathe 

33,406—-7 

Ascertaining fact most important part of work, and 
qualifications necessary, Batchelor 28,771, 
28,9427 
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Judges, District and Sessions—continued. 
CIVILIAN : 
Approved, Chandavarkar - - - 
Barrister makes better judge, P. M. Mehta 
31,694-5, 31,703-6 
Good judges, and knowledge creditable compared 
with Indian barristers and judges, Chandavarkar 
31,253-5, 31,284-93 
as Good as others if training improved, Sathe 
33,484 
Indians better than Europeans, Kelkar — - 33,188 
Knowledge of law, language, &c. insufficient, and 
criticism of methods, Karandikar 
28,361 (vili-x) 
Power of appreciating evidence wanting, P. M. 
Mehta - - - 31,458-63, 31,692-4 
Preferred, Taloyarkhan : : - - 27,945 
Unsatisfactory, but system to blame, Jénnah 
32,029--33, 32,048 
Criminal work, more aptitude required for, than 
for civil work, and Indian judges less good in, and 
experience necessary, Scott - 25,902, 25,919, 


- 31,160 


25,986-8 

Deterioration, Karandikar - - - 28,532-5 
ENGLISH : 

Good judges of fact, Chandavarkar ~- 31,851-2 


Tgnorance of Indian ways great drawhack, P. Mehta 
p. 808-9, 31,684 
First grade, two posts, question of promotion by 
seniority or selection, and settlement advocated, 
Madgavkar - - - - . - 30,858 
formerly Government pleader, ultimate promotion to 
High Court possible, Batchelor - . - - 28,859 
Jurisdiction and work, Batchelor - 28,951=5 
Law training, further theoretical, not required, but 
practical training in study leave advocated, Scott 
25,943-8 
Leave, particulars, Crump - - 27,748-51 
Less control than formerly over, by High Court aud 
consequent disadvantage, Karandikar 28,361 (vii) 


ListEp Posts: 

Increase advised, Crump, 27,645, 27,658+60; 
Taleyarkhan, 27,946 ; Graham, 27, 973. 

on Separate list, advised - - - p. 466 

Number and particulars, Mead, 26,881-2; Mehen- 
dale, 29,493. 

no Objection to appointment from the Bar, if 
suitable man, Graham - - - - 29,794 

Pay, inerease advocated, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 

27,986~8, 28,011-2 

Subordinate judges not satisfactory, and pleaders, 

&e., preferred, and suggestions in lien of, Scott 


25,990-3 
Third post added = - - - : - p. 437 
Three appointments relisted = - - - p. 457 


Training as public prosecutor most valuable, but 
recruitment from public prosecutor entirely 

not recommended, Scott - - 25,902, 25,933-6 
Want of criminal experience in officers of Provincial 
Judicial Service, Scott 25,902, 25,919, 25,986-8 
Number on Rs. 1,800 and over, error in Appendix 
Vill. - - - p. 457 
Number, error in Appendix VUL. - - - p. 457 
Offer of few posts to distinguished Government 


pleaders advocated, Batchelor - - - 28,788 
Pay: 
Average in all provinces, table, Graham — - 29,769 


Higher rate of pay should be possible, Crump 
27,703-4 
Less than in other provinces, Batchelor — - 28,933 
Levelling up of, advised, and rate, Madgavkar 
30,838 
Promotion, system - - - - - p. 443 
Promotions from Indian Bar, restriction to men who 
have served as Government pleaders advised, 


Batchelor - - . - + - - 28,776 
Qualifications necessary, Crump - - 27,617 
RECRUITMENT: 

from the Bar : 

not Advised, Mehendale P - 29,643-4 


Advised, to some extent, Scott 25,906, 25,994-9 
Local, preferred, Scott - . - 25,996-9 


Judges, District and Sessions—continued. 
RECRUITMENT—continued. 
from Government pleaders not advised, Lawrence 
30,710-2 
Reservation of certain proportion of posts for 
Bar and P.C.S. jointly advised, Batchelor 
28,7978, 28,917-8 
Regrading advised, and details, Graham - 29, 769 
Relations with Collector might be less friendly if in - 
different service, Barrow - - 28,344-6, 28,932 


Reservation of considerable number of posts for 
L.C.S. advised, Scott - - 25,899, 25,918, 25,950, 
25, 963 4 


Subordinate courts under supervision of, number, 
Batchelor - - - - - - 28,951-2 
Third grade, pay not excessive = - - - p. 444 
Work not hampered through not having acted ag 
assistant collector, Taleyarkhan - - - 28,064 
Work thankless, Madgavkar 30,838, 30,949-50 


Judges, High Court: 
no Caste feeling, Jinnah - - 
CIVILIAN : 
if Debarred from membership of Executive Council, 
pay and status should be raised to level of 
member, Graham - : - - 29,773 
Pension, increase to 1,2001. advocated after 5 years, 
Graham - : - - 29,777, 29, 779 
on Circuit, proposal ipptoved, Mehendale 29,690-1 
Independent of executive, question of, Karandikar 
28,361 (vii), 28,456-60 
no Indian appointed, Madgavkar_ - - 31,041-8 
Ineligibility for Executive Council, objections to, 
Karandikar, 28,361 (vii), 28,892-3, 28,525-31 ; 
Batchelor, 28,775, 28,883. 
Listing of one post out of oe reserved to L.C.s. 


31,997-2,001 


advised, Madgavkar - - - - 30,911 
PENSION ; 

of 1,2001. after 53 years’ service advised, Madgavkar 

30,876 

Higher, blocks promotion by inducing judge to serve 

longer, Crump - : -  27,910-1 
Three posts should be reserved for LC.S., and 
reasons, Scott - - - - 25,899, 25,918 


Judges, Joint : 
Additional, advised, Graham 29,769, 29,771, 29,808 
Allowance in addition to grade pay advised, Graham 
29,907 
Halt posts should be filled by selection by seniority 
and merit from members of P.C.8., Karandikar 
28,361 (10) 


Judges, Small Cause Courts: 
Listing of posts advised, Mehendale, 29,532, 29,645- 
9; Kothari, 32,671, 32,801-4. - 
Number of, Mehendale - - - - 29,493 
Pay, reduction, and increase advocated, Mehendale 
29,729-30 
Posts formerly open to P.C.8. lost, Crump  - 27,691 
Privilege leave on full pay, question of, Mehendale 
29,731-3 


Judges, Subordinate: 

Appointments made by eign Court, and satisfactory, 
Mehendale - - - 29,506, 29,601-8 
Appointments and particularly promotion by High. 
Court advised, as interests often overborne by 
executive, Batchelor 28,775, 28,832-8, 28,875-94, 
28,913-6 

Candidate, appointment to probationary post immedi- 
ately on selection advised, Mehendale - 29,696 
no Complaints re appointment, Sathe -  33,416-8 
Conferring of criminal powers on, more freely, 


advised, Crump - - - - - - 27,645 
CRIMINAL WORK: 
not Always satisfactory, Scott - - - 25,956 


no Complaints, Barrow, 28,251-2; Mehendale, 
29,751-2. 
Emergencies satisfactory, Sathe - $3,449-51 
Experience of, in famine times favourable, Mad- 
gavkar - - - - - : - 30,898 
Difficulties re education of family, and pay insufficient, 
Mehendale - - > - > 29,699-701 
no Difficulty in arranging civil and criminal work, 
Sathe . - . . : - 33,479-80 
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Judges, Subordinate—-continued. 

Distribution of posts pane communities, table, 
Kelkar - : a - - 32,927 

Double graduates as a rule, Mehendale - - 29,746 

Duties of district judge often porter med by, but pay 
poor, Kelkar — - - - - 32,900 

Duties more responsible than those of Ge 
Mehendale - - - - - 29,747-8 

Excellent body of men and success in criminal work 
anticipated, Chandavarkar - 31,205, 31,337-—9 


FIRST CLASS: 
with Appellate powers : 
should be Assistant judge with appellate powers 
of district magistrate, Madgavkar — - 80,911. 
Increase of pay advised, proportionate to amount 
of civil work discharged by, for district and 
sessions judge, Scott - 25,902, 25,937-9, 
26,024-5 
New grade advised, Scott - . 25,938-9 
Appointment of assistant judge and, should be amal- 
gamated and interchangeable, Mehendale 29,510 
Recruitment from 2nd class subordinate judges, 
and High Court and district court pleaders 
advocated, Sathe - : - $33,363, 33,387 
should be Treated as 1st class officers under 
Article 1002, Civil Service Regulations, Mehen- 
dale - - - - 29,5382 
Grades, 1887 and 1912, corpacitivs statement 
p. 501 
Grades below Rs. 300, title of munsif Busca: and 
appointment open to clerical staff cf Judicial 
Branch, but promotion to subordinate judge rare, 
Lawrence - - - - - 30,557, 30,761=5 
Grades, revision of contemplated p.467 
High standard of probity, intelligence and work, 
Batchelor, 28,775 ; Madgavkar, 30,910. 
Hindus principally, ’Sathe - - 33,415 
Increase for appellate work advised, Batchelor 28,950 
Increase not necessary with separation of functions, 
P.M. Mehta - - : - - 31,739 
Judicial powers of Mamlatdars should be taken 
away and given to, L. S. Mehta 27,372, 27,412-5; 
27,462, 27,592=606 


Lwave: 
Furlough, rare, Mehendale - : - - 29,519 
on Medical certificate, rare, Mehendale - 29,519 


Privilege : 
on Half pay only as a rule, Mehendale 29,519-20 
Joining on to vacation, if required, advised, 
Mehendale - : - - 29,523, 29,568-y 


on Private affairs, rare, Mehendale - - 29,519 
very Short periods taken, Mehendale - - 29,519 
- 29,519 


Without pay, rare, Mehendale - . 
MaGISTERIAL POWERS : 
Advised as criminal experience necessary, Lawrence 
30,526, 30,550, 30,613~4, 30,649-52, 30,757-60 
should be Assigned to, and power to hear appeals 
against decisions of clerks of court, Karandtkar 
28,362 (vii) 
Magisterial work would interfere with civil, Chanda- 
varkar - - - - : -  9§1,338-9 
Number, Sathe - - - . - - 33,414 
Number, method of fixing - p. 466, p. 500 
Pay: 

Inadequate, and increase advised, Scott, 25,920-1 ; 
Batchelor, 28,775, 28,948-9, 28,958;  Mad- 
gavkar, 80,903 ; Chandavarkar, 31,366 ; Bhurgri, 
32,321~2 

Special allowance for appellate work, &c., advised, 
Mehendale, 29,7248; Taleyarkhan, 28,043~4, 

Practice required before appointment and question 
of amending rule, Crump - - -  27,933-6 

PROBATION : 

_ Advised, Mehendale - : - - 29,734-6 

Required to serve for 2 years on probation - p. 466 

PROMOTION : 
to District judgeships direct advised, Crump 
27,645, 27,717-20 
Prospects poor and slow, Taleyarkhan - 27,946 
Too slow, Crump 2 - - 27,692, 27,856-7 
Rank and precedence should be higher, Batchelor 
28,775 
no Real correspondence between Mamlatdars and, 
Crump - - - : - -  27,937-8 


Judges Subordinate—conéinwed. 


RECRUITMENT : 
Alterations suggested, Mehendale 29,492, 29,540-3 
Certificate re practice should be more specific, 
Mehendale — - - - - - 29,492 
Direct to grade of Rs. 300 advised: Lawrence 
30,557, 30, 615- 7, 30,762-5 
Dissatisfaction with method, and suggestions and 
scheme, Batchelor 28,775, 28,826-31, 28,928~9 
Graduates enrolled for post on graduating, but 
3 years qualification necessary, Taleyarkhan 
28,036-8 
from High Court pleaders not advocated, Crump 
27,931--2 
from Practising pleaders advised, Mehendale 
29,492, 29,720-8 
Qualifying posts : 
Abolition on certain conditions advised, Mehen- 
dale - - - - 29,492, 29,698 
System unsatisfactory, Batchelor - - 28,775, 
28,928-9 
different Systems, Mehendale 29,494, 29,688 
Selection of candidates, after 3 years advised, 
Mehendale - - - 29,492, 29,692-5 
Second class, grading in 4 grades and pay, advised, 
Sathe - - - 33,363, 33,383-7 
Senior grade, srautepniaite in supervision of junior 
grade advised, Lawrence - - - - 30,557 
Superior class with appellate civil powers advised in 
lien of listed posts and pay, Scott - 25,992-3 
Tendency to sink into conditions around them, only 
drawback, Chandavarkar - - - - 31,345 
VESTED WITH Assistant Sessions JuDGES’ 
POWERS : 
Complaints of work not properly done, Crump 
27,864-6, 27,869 
no Onjevsions, Crump - - -  27,867-8 
Work important and patlalactery; and increased pay 
advised, Scott - : . - 26,026-33 
Work in famine times successful, P, M. Mehta p. 309 
(see also Judicial Service, P.C.S.) 


Judicial Administration : 


Capacity and adaptation to new methods, Kelkar 
33,181 
Civil cases, Bill to take away certain cases from civil 
courts to executive officer, referred to, P.M. Mehta 
31,680-1 
CRIMINAL: 
Arrangements re work, P. M. Mehta - - p. 809 
Desire of IC. servants to remove decisions from 
judicial tribunal to executive officers, P. M. 
Mehta, 31,417-21, 31,680-3, 31,725-7, p. 307. 
Influence of supreme officer on decision, Chanda- 
varkar, 31,200-2, 31,206, 31,256; P. M. Mehta, 
31,7445. 
Injustice in trials undertaken by young assistant 
judge, Sathe - - 33,360, 33,472 
Power of appreciating evidence most important, 
P.M. Mehta’ - . - : - $31,731-8 


TRIAL OF CASES ON TOUR: 

Date and place usually given, Bharucha 32,441-4, 
32,492-3 

Difficulties, Madgavkar, 30,849; Sathe, 33,442. 
no Direct complaints, Barrow - - 28,246-7 
Disadvantages, in Sind, and no information re 
place given to witnesses, Bhurgri 32,204-24, 
32,251-72, 32,318-20 

no Disadvantage and pr ocedure, Lawrence 

30,657-63 


Judicial Branch, 1.C.S, : 
Additional superior posts for Tndian 1 service advised, 


Bharucha - - - - - 32,340, 32,380 
Annual holiday a reine in favour of, Madgavkar 
30,961 
BIFURCATION : 


after 2 years advised, or possibly 4 or 5, but not 
more, Sabnis - - 30,252, 30,3801-3, 30,388-92 


after 3 years suggested, Karandikar - 28,388 
after 3 or 4 years, Madgavkar - - - 30,797 
after 4 years advised, Lawrence 30,519, 30,717, 

30,734-9 
after 6 or 7 years suggested, Batchelor 28,842-3 


after 8 years advised, Scott 25,908, 25,926, 26,000, 
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Judicial Branch, 1.C.S.—continued. 
Birurcation—continued. 
at Early stage advised, Kelkar - 32,913, 32,974 
after Examination, advised, Bhurgr?, 32,082, 32,105, 
32,157-9; Madhavlal, 33,285-7. 
Men with leaning towards judicial career required, 


Chandavarkar - - - - 31,359-94 
Pressure to be avoided, Madgavkar - - 30,797 
Usual period advised, Scott < - 25,927-8 


Candidates, examination or test advised re know- 
ledge of law, Kelkar - - - - - 32,913 
Chosen by men of inferior intellects, constitutions, 
&e., Karandtkar - - 28,361 (vii), 28,480-4 
CoMBINATION OF EXECUTIVE aNnD JUDICIAL 
FUNCTIONS : 
Approved, Kadri - - 29,937, 30,036-47 
no Appreciable amount of injustice, but cases 
known in earlier days, Chandavarkar 31,256-9 
fairly Complete as faras regards civil justice 
p. 443 
in Criminal justice - - - - op. 4428-4 
Details, and no change required, Curtis, 28,998, 
29,226 ; Lawrence, 30,526, 


Dissatisfaction with, Mehendale, 29,625-33; 
Sabnis, 30,422—5. : 
Extent of differentiation, Madgavkar - - 30,849 


Criminal cases, trial by person stationed at special 
place, not more convenient, Barrow - 28,248~-50 
Deterioration, and not attracting pick of service, and 
reasons, Karandikar - - - - 28,361 (vii) 
on Equality with executive branch advocated, 
Lawrence - 3 5 . - - - 80,587 
Examination of work once a year advised, Karandikar 
28,361 (15) 

Feeling that Government is not alive to merits of, 
Batchelor - - . - - 28,875-8, 28,884) 
Furlough after choice of, advised for 2 years, 


Madgavkar : - . - - - 30,797 
Improvement in quality, Chandavarkar - 31,102, 
31,156. 


Increasing number of Indians, no fear of reversion to 
pre-British times, Kelkar - - - - 33,182 
Indians well fitted, but only two of higher posts 
held, Sathe - . -c - - 33,358 
Judges not considered fit for other work, Madgavkar 
* 80;852 
Listen Posts: 
Age of appointment, earlier, preferred, Mehendale 
29,599 
Alterations - - - : - - p. 500 
Appointment to, system unsatisfactory, and 
discontent, and selection by High Court and 
Local Government jointly suggested, Mehendale 
29,509, 29,609-12, 29,623~-4 
Appointment of select pleaders and barristers of 
not less than 10. years’ standing advised, and 
question of men available, Sabnis  - 30,2338, 
30,292-3, 30,330-3, 30,351, 30,432-4 
Appointments, modification advised, Mehendale 
29,737 
Exceedingly good results of system shown in 
work of men promoted, Madgavkar - 80,899 
Inchision in 1.C.S. advised, Mehendale  29,550-2 
Increase advised, Mehendale, 29,509, 29,639-42 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,910. 
Inferior : 
as Forming same class as first-class sub-judges’ 
appointments, advised, Mehendale - 29,510 


not Merged in P.C.S._ - - - - p. 466 
Merging, approved, if pay unequal to LCS., 

Mehendale  - - - - - - 29,510 
Pay: 


Same as in I.C.S. preferred, and merging in 
LOS., Mehendale - - - 29,586-90 
Time scale not suitable, Mehendale - 29,517 
Pension, system not approved, and rate too low, 
and particulars, Mehendale 29,530, 29,573-—4, 


29,661-6 

Recent appointments, dissatisfaction with, 
Batchelor - - - - - 28,930-1 
from Subordinate judicial service only advised, 
Mehendale - : - - - - 29,509 
System - - - - - p. 466, p. 498-9 


Judicial Branch, L.C.8.—continued, 
Listen Posts—continued. 
System unsatisfactory, and separation from I.C.8. 


advised if pay, &c. different, Mehendale 29,509, 
29,585 
a Third of posts advised, P. M. Mehta - p. 809; 


q. 31,423, 31,614-24, 31,697-8, 31,748-9 
Loss of membership of Council to, and of judicial 
secretaryship to, and restoration advised, Madgav- 
kar - - 30,838, 30,848, 30,852, 31,007-22, 
31,069-73, 31,081 
Minimum proportion of Europeans less necessary 
than in Executive Branch, Barrow - 28,084, 
28,347~9 

PaY AND GRADING: 
of Higher and lower branch, suggestions, Madgav- 
kar -" - - - : - 30,890 
Improvement advised, and rate, Scott, 25,924-5 ; 
Crump, 27,640, 27,691-706 ; Madgavkar, 30,838, 


30,852-4. 
Regrading preferred to time scale, Crump 27,693- 
701 
Revision proposed, and details, Mead - p. 524 


Table showing lowest received in all provinces and 
inferior position of Bombay, Graham - 29,769 
Time scale might be advantageons in lower grades, 
Crump - - - - : : ~ 27,697 
during Training, particulars, Taleyarkhan ~ 27,982 
Probation, 3 years, and reading in Barristers’ 
chambers advised, P. M. Mehta, p. 309; q. 31,438; 
Jinnah, 31,770. 


PROMOTION : 
to First grade district judge, and bench of High 
Court by seniority advised, Chandavarkar 31,102 
Independence of judgment not considered road to 
preferment, impression re, but statement with- 
drawn, Madgavkar- . - 80.848, 31,076~80 
by Merit rather than seniority, Karandikar 
28,361 (14) 
Slow, Crump - - . - oe - 27,692 
Prospects and position, &c., inferior to Executive 
branch, Crump, 27,638, 27,808; Graham, 29,769 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,838, 30,848, 30,852, 30,949-50. 
Qualifications, sound knowledge of principles of law 
and power of appreciating evidence necessary, 
P, M. Mehta - - - - p. 308, g. 31,458 
Reasons for preferring Executive branch to, and 
remedies suggested, Madgavkar 30,838, 30,848, 
30,852, 31,007-32 
RECRUITMENT : 
from the Bar : 

Advocated, and proportion suggested, Taleyar- 
khan, 27,979 ; Jinnah, 31,767, 31,824~8 31,900, 
31,919--23, 32,057 ; Bhurgri, 32,082, 32,179-81 ; 
Kelkar, 32,887, 32,970, 33,184; Sathe, 38,491-4. 

not Advocated, entirely, and reasons, Scott 

25,930, 25,949, 25,9824, p. 441 

Class of men available, Jinnah, 32,041-3, 
32,058-61; Sathe, 33,377, 33,387, 33,457-66. 

no Difference in standing between I.C.S. men 
and barristers, 2. S. Mehta - - 27,426~7 

from the English Bar, not advocated, Scott 
25,966-8 

Indian barrister in Presidency town, not advised, 
Crump - - - - - - 27,794 

not Later than age of 30, Chandavarkar 

31,326-7 
by Nomination suggested, Chandavarkar, 

31,328-33 ; Jinnah, 31,866-70. 

no Objections, for certain proportion, Kothari 
32,712-3 
of Picked men from P.C.S. at early age, dis- 
content probable, but arrangements possible, 

Mehendale - - - - 29,594-6, 29,600 

new Recruits might be made Assistant Judge, 

and pay, Sathe - : - - 33,491-4 

from Subordinate service, restriction to men 
with honours certificate or LL.M.’s advised, 

Karandikar - - : - 28,362 (vii) 

Ten years’ practice required, Sathe - - 38,376 
from the Bar and L.C.S. advised, Chandavarkar 

31,159, 31,209 

no Change advised, Barrow - - - 28,076 
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Judicial Branch, I.C.8,—continued. 
RECRUITMENT—continued. 


Difficulties owing to poor prospects, Crump, 
27,807; Madgavkar, 30,939. 
from Failures on Revenue side, Jinnah  32,024-8 


Free choice to Assistant Collectors advocated, 
and if insufficient numbers recruited from 
P.C.S. advised, and unfit can revert to Executive, 
Madgavkar - - 80,797, 30,938, 30,942 

from Government pleaders : 

Advised and reasons, Seott, 25,902, 25,906, 
25,9512, 25,961; Batchelor, 28,895-900. 

not Advised, Chandavarkar - : - 31,330 

from Indian Civil Service: 

Advocated, and proportion suggested, Kuran- 
dikar, 28,387; P. M. Mehta, 31,695-8, p. 309; 
Kelkar, 32,887, 32,909, 32,970, 33,184. 

Reservation of posts not advised, Kelkar 32,887 

Lawyers advised, but not mere lawyers, Batchelor 


28,771 
of Lawyers by pepamete legal examinations, objec- 
tions - - - p. 441 


Limit Snedested as eieeae L C8. and PCS. 
men, Madgavkar - - - - - 30,808 

Objections to change likely to destroy sympathy 
between collectors and judges : . 442 

from Pleaders suggested, Scoté, 25,902, “95, 906, 
95,951-2, 25,961; P. M. Mehta, 31,614-24; 
Sathe, 33,357, 33,375-9, 

Power of appointing Indians should be vested in 
High Court, Batchelor - - - - 28,761 

from Practising lawyers, a certain proportion 
suggested, and question of men available, Ds, 


Mehta - 27,344, 27,402-5, 27,477, 27,540-1, 
27,554-69 

Present, retention in part advised, Sathe 33,357, 
33,375-9 


Present, method preferred to recruiting from 
pleaders of High Court, Crump = - =. 2'7,835~-42 
Present system not cantly, suitable for Indians, 
Scott - - - - - 25,905 
Present method satisfactor y, Batchelor 28,771, 
28,819, p. 441-2 

from P.C.S. : 

Advised, and other methods, Karandtkar, 28,361, 
28,384-7; Batchelor, 28,895-900; Kelkar; 
32,887, 33,184. 

if Insufficient numbers recruited from I.CS., 
advised, Madgavkar - - - - 30,807 

Qualifying tests approved, Chandavarkar 31,362-3 
Question of men available, Chandavarkar 

31,328-33 

Reform advocated, Sathe - - - - 33,363 

Reservation of half posts for I.C.S. and opening 

of proportion to Indian practising lawyers 

advocated, and 20 per cent. by promotion from 

P.C.S., D. 8. Mehta 27,344, 27,396, 27,540-6 


Separate : 
Advised, and details and reasons, Jinnah 31,767, 
31,901-5, 31,930 
not Advised, Scott, 25,900; Taleyarkhan, 27,945 ; 
Batchelor, 28,764, 28,917-8; Curtis, 28,971; 
Graham, 29,756; Sabnis, 30,233, 30,348-50 ; 
Lawrence, 30,486 ; Madgavkar, 30,797; Chan- 
davarkar, 31,102, 31,155-6; Madhavlal, 
338,342, 
‘not Advised for Europeans, Crump - 27,617, 
27,790-1, 27,795 
Effect on relation of Collector and District 
Judge, Batchelor, 28,932 ; Lawrence, 30,766-7 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,347. 
from Examination advised, Bhurgré - 32,082 
Objections do not apply to Indians to same 


extent, but not advised, Crump - 27 799-4 
Partly, advised, Kelkar - - 32,887, 32,970 
Possible effects, Barrow - - 28,344-6 


a Third of reserved appointments for subordinate 
judges advised, Sathe - - 33,357, 33,375-9 
Three methods advised, Sathe - - - 83,482 
Unsatisfactory, Jinnah — - - - - 31,825 
Reservation of half higher posts for Indians advised, 


Sathe : - - = . 4 - 33,357 
Scale of fees, smaller than in other Presidencies, 
Sathe - . - . - - - 33,481 





Judicial Brauch, I.C.8.—continued. 


SEPARATION OF FUNCTIONS: 

not Advised, Curtis, 28,998, 29,226, 29,338-75, 
99,465-9 ; Kadri, 29,937, 30,036-47 ; Lawrence, 
30,526, 30,653-4 ; p. 443. 

Advocated, Karandikar, 28,491-9, 28,507-8; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,849, 30,988; Chandavarkar, 31,199- 
203, 31,337-9; P. M. Mehta, 31,627, 31,739-40 ; 
Jinnah, 31,974—9. 


STUDY LEAVE : 

Advocated, Scott, 25,900, 25,909,  25,940-8, 
25,970-7, 26,004—7, 26,011, 26,020; Batchelor, 
28,771, 28,822; Curtis, 28,994; Graham, 29,756, 
29,767, 29,796, p. 441. 

not ‘Advocated, Chandavarkar, 31,182; Kelkar, 
32,976. 

Allowance, amount advised, Scott 25,911-2, 25,972 

Combination with furlough advised, Scott 25,910, 

25,973-4 

Furlough for preliminary Bar examination, and 

* later for completion advised, Lawrence 30,519, 

30,717-8 


TRAINING : 
Before bifurcation, particulars, Scott 26,000-20 
Books for use of district judge required, Crump 
27 638 
Course advised, Graham, 29,796-8 ; Chandavarkar, 

31,159~60; Kelkar, 32,887, 32,975. 

Details, and no radical change necessary - p. 441 
in England, not necessary for Civilians, Sathe 

33,401 
Executive : 

Approved, Scott, 25,900, 25,907, 25,929, 25,982-4, 
26,002-11 ; Crump, 27, 638, 27, 759- 61; Barrow, 
28,076 ; Karandthar, 28, 497, 28,509 ; ; Batchelor, 
23,771, 28,820-3, 28,841, 28,901-3, 28,943~—7 ; 
Graham, 29,756, 29,795, 29,860-8; Sabnis, 
30,300 ; Lawrence, 80,519, 30,717 ; Madgavkar, 
30,941; Bhurgri, 32,158; Sathe, 33,380, 
p. 441-2. 

Approved, but not indispensable, Chandavarkar 

31,157, 31,207-11, 31,282 
gp orions to prospects of promotion, Madhavlal 


33,286 

One year sufficient for Indians, Karandikar 
28,511 
slight Tendency to MenErGy sadicia! frame of 
mind, Sathe - 33,445—7 
Three years advised, Kelker - - - 32,973 


for Indians to sit as criminal judges, at the bar 
advised, Scott - - - - - 25,919 
Knowledge of language and customs of people 
necessary, Karandikar - - - 28,361 (xiii) 


Law: 
Better course necessary, and suggestions and 


test, Sathe 33,357, 33,360, 33,381-2, 33,473, 
33,483 
Broad general principles, &c., useful, Crump 
27,907 
Legal: 


Bar examination and reading in chambers 
advised, Graham - - 29,767, 29,872 
in Barrister’s chambers : 
Advised, Scott - 25,943, 25,970, 25,976-7 
not Worth the expense, Chandavarkar 31,160 


Call to the Bar: 
after Executive experience advised, with 
adequate allowance, Crump, 27,638 ; 
Batchelor, 28,771. 
of Little importance, Scott - 25,900, 25,918, 
25,931-2, 26,012-9 
Examination in law similar to LL.B. advised, 
Karandikar - : - - 28,361 (xiii) 
Hindu and Muhammadan law advocated, 
Jinnah, 31,786 ; Kelkar, 33,185-8; Madhavial, 
33,249. 
in India, advised, Sathe - ~ - 33,477 
Insufficient, and one year at High Court 
suggested, or as apprentice with “Advocate 
General or senior member of the bar advocated, 
Sathe - - - 33,360-1, 33,403- 7 
Knowledge of law and practical experience 
necessary, Jinnah - - 31,767, 31,785 
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Judicial Branch, 1.0.8.—continued. 
TRAINING—continued. 
Legal—continued. 

Legal degree during probation advocated, 
Madhavlal - - - : - - 33,226 

Learning codes by heart useless, Crump, 
27,904-6; Batehelor, 28,940, 

Necessary and suggestions, Taleyarkhan 27,945 

Rigorous test in law after selection advised, and 
studies prescribed for LL.B. examination, 
suitable, Sabnis - . - - 30,2529-3 

Special course in India advised, and details, 
Batchelor, 28,772; Kelkar, 32,914. 

Special course in India not necessary, Chanda- 
varkar, 31,188 ; Bhurgri, 32,106, p. 441. 
Magisterial experience useful but not sufficient, 

and some civil law suggested, L. S. Mehta 
27,398-401, 27,562~9 
Ordinary rules of legal interpretation do not apply 
to documents in mufassal, Crump - 27,902-3 
in Original civil cases before appellate work 
advised, Sabnis - . - - 30,254 
an Original judge trying original suits advised, 
Scott, 25,901, 25,914; Batchelor, 28,778, 28,824-5 ; 

Chandavarkar, 31,102, 31,158. 

Special course after examination advised, Bhurgri 
32,082, 32,105 
Special inducements to continue study required, 


Crump - : - - . - - 27,638 
not Satisfactory, Jinnah - 32,053-7 
in Subordinate judicial posts: : 

Advised, Taleyarkhan, 27,945 ; Karandikar, 


28,361; Lawrence, 30,519; Madgavkar, 30,840 ; 


Chandavarkar, 31,353 ; Bhurgri, 32,1038, 
32,107; Kelkar, 32,915, 
not Advised, Chandavarkar  - - OL, 184 


Subordinate posts should be filled by High Court 
pleaders, with 5 years’ practice, and ample field 

of selection thus given, Jinnah 31,787, 31,906, 
31,924-7, 32,0669 

Successful judges known without executive 
experience, Karandikar - - - 28,512-3 
Transfer to, not advised after 10 years of revenue 
work, Scoté - - - - - - 25,900 
Transfer of important posts to executive branch 
referred to, Madgavkar — - - 30,838, 80;848 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S, : 


CADRE: 
Addition of 10 sub-judges advised to provide for 


officers receiving training, Mehendale 29,502, 
29,548~—9 

Details - - - - - - p. 499-500 
System of fixing strength, Mehendale - 29,502 


CLASS REPRESENTATION : 
Complete representation neither possible. nor 
desirable, Crump - : - - - 27,644 
Statements showing distribution of posts among 
nationalities in the Presidency proper and Sind 
in 1912 and 1887 - - - p. 501-2 
Classes of officers and appointments, no change 
advised, on certain conditions, Mehendale 29,501, 
29,702-10 
Comparison with Executive branch, Bhurgri 32,127, 
32,321-5 


COMBINATION OF EXECUTIVE AND Jvuprctau 


FuNcTIONS : 
Executive officers should not have magisterial 
powers, Taleyarkhan 27,951, 28,019-22, 98, 053-8 
Extent, Curtis, 29,023; Mehendale, 29,508; Law- 
rence, 30,550; Bhurgri, 32,121, 32,195, 32,218-24, 
32,251-86 ; Sathe, 33,439. 
Division into subordinate judges and munsifs, 
advised, Lawrence — - - - - - 30,557 
Enlargement and strengthening advised, and addition 
of criminal work, P. M. Mehtu p. 309; q. 31.635-6 
Improvements required, Lawrence - - - 30,616 
Knowledge of country as a rule, in lien of execntive 
experience, Graham 29,867-8 


LEAVE: 
Change advised in Government Resolution, Nov. 
19, 1912, salutary, Mehendale - - 29,521 


Judicial Branch, P.C.S.—continued. 


LEavE—continued. 
on Full pay: 
Accumulation to not more than three months at 
a time, suggested, Mehendale  - 26,523, 
29,5679, 29,656-60 


Furlongh : 
Amount allowed, and increase suggested, 
Mehendale - - . - 29,521 


Reduction not advised, Mehendale - - 29,571 
More taken owing to pressure of work, Mehendale 
29,519, 29,565-6 


Reserve, none, Mehendale - : - - 29,503 

Rules: 
Assimilation to European — service advised, 
Mehendale - - - - - - 29,521 
Hardship, occasionally only, Mehendale 29,524, 
(29,526 


List of posts, if alterations proposed in letter of 


Mr. A. P. Macdonnell adopted - - -p, 484-5 
List of appointments — - - p. 490, p. 496, p. 499 
Manned by Indians - - - - -p. 501 
ORGANISATION : 

Details - : - - - - - p. 499 

Satisfactory, Madgavkar - - - - 30,910 


Pay: : 
Adjustment, principle acceptable, if terms such as 
to secure best degree of qualifications, Mehendale 
29,512 
Inadequate, and recommendations, Crump, 27,646, 
27,691, 27,851-5 ; Taleyarkhan, 27,953, 28,059 ; 
Mehendale, 29,513, 29,553-64, 
Time scale : 
not Advised, but if adopted, need not be restricted 
to lower grades, Mehendale - - - 29,515 
for Hach main class of appointment advised, 
Mehendale - - - 29,516-7, 29,559-64 
Travelling allowance, insufficient on transfer, &c., 
Mehendale  - : 5 - 29,532, 29,575-7 
Pensions, system of extensions unsatisfactory, and 
suggestions, Mehendale  - - 29,527-8, 29,673 
PROBATION : 
3 years and not 2 advised, but reconsidered and 


increase not advised, Paleyarkhan 27,950, 

27,980-1, 28,015-6 

System, Mehendale - - - - - 29,499 

PROMOTION: 

Difficulties, but no change possible, Mehendale 

29,507 

Interests of administration and individuals 

reconciled — - - - - : - p. 466 

Officiating advised, Mehendale - - - 29,514 

Rules - - - - - -p. 501 


Selection to higher grades by Government, 
inadvisable, Mehendale - - 29,506, 29,689 
Selection to grades above Rs. 500, and system, 
Madgavkar - - - - 80,896, p. 466 
by Seniority, and selection at Rs. 500 advised, as 
at present, Sathe  - - - - 33,385-7 
too Slow, Crump - - - - 27,856-7 
Question of popularity of, and preferred to post of 
legal practitioner in district towns, Mehendale 
29,591-3, 29,613 
Qualifying posts, system breaking down, and 
reasons, and dissatisfaction, Crump 27,923-5, 27,930 
RECRUITMENT: ; 
Age limit, extension to 35 advised, Sathe - 33,363, 
33,410-2, 33,485-6 
Annual rate, not fixed, Mehendale - - 29,505 
Candidate once selected should not have to revert, 
Mehendale - - 29,492, 29,539-43, 29,697 
Class representation : 
Desirable, but all classes not represented, and 
by encouraging education only way, Mehendale 
29,498, 29,634-8 
Table - - - - - - - p. 466 
Combined nomination and examination advised, 
Mehendale - - - - 29,495, 29,5434, 
by Competitive examination, from graduates with 
LL.B. degree and 3 years’ practice, advised, 
P.M, Mehta p. 309, q. 31,426-32, 31,464-9, 
31,614-24 
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Judicial Branch, P.C.S.—continued. 
RECRUITMENT—continued. 
Details and rules - - - -  p. 500-1 
Higher branch, open competition, and lower by 
nomination, and scheme, Madgavkar - 30,890 
_ LL.B.’s, desirable, and age, Mehendale, 29,719; 
P.M. Mehta, 31,465. 
by LL.B.’s and High Court pleaders examination 
advised, partly, aes - - 32,935, 33,212 
Letter re - - . - pp. 488-9 
from Ministerial service, abolition advised, except 
from post of Sheristadar, Crump 27,810-3 
no Natural-born subjects other than “natives of 
India,” Mehendale - - é 29,496, p. 466 
Practice required, value of, Mehendale 29,716-7 
from Practising pleaders or law graduates advised, 
and method of nomination, Taleyarkhan 27,948, 
28,023-42 
Qualifying posts : 
Reduction advised, Crump - 27,642, 27,810-3 
Value of, Mehendale . 7 - - 22,714 
Recruits of good standard and calibre, Sabnis 
30,317 
Reforms advocated, Sathe - z - - 33,363 
Restriction to residents : 
a Few exceptions, but p eiroued as a rule, 


Mehendale - - < - - 29,497 
Residents of other pry inye) rare - - p. 466 
Revised rules - - - p. 494-6 
Rules: 
Modification needed, Mehendale  - - 29,718 


Suitable, with slight alterations, Crump - 27,642 
Satisfactory, Crump - - - 27,641; p. 465-6 
Reserve, none, for officers under training, Mehendale 


29,504 

“RETIREMENT : 
at 55, should be rule and extension the exception, 
Mehendale - - - 7 = 29,528 


Compulsory for inefficiency, advised, Mehendale 
29,507, 29,531 
Voluntary, after 20 years advised, Mehendale 
29,581 
SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL 
FUNCTIONS: 

Advocated, LD. S. Mehta, 27,372, 27,412-5, 27,462, 
27,478-9; Mehendale, 29,619-22; Madgavkar, 
30,784 (xix), 30,898, 30,911; Bhurgri, 82,121, 
32,195, 32,218-24, 32,251-86; Kelkar, 32,929, 
33,151-6 ; Madhavlal, 33,328-30, 33,338-41 ; 
Sathe, 33,439. 

no Change desirable, Curtis : 29,023, p. 465 

Desirable, but expensive and not necessary, and 
other reforms preferred, Sabnis 30,266, 30,349, 

30,358-64, 30,370-4, 30,456-60 
Sind, list of appointments — - - p. 490, p. 497 
TRAINING: 

no Departmental examination, Mehendale - 29,500 

Executive, not important, Jinnah - 32,034-40 

Experience in exercising magisterial powers makes 
up for deficiency of legal knowledge, Karandikar 

98,505-6 

Satisfactory, and system, but slight alteration 
advised and scheme, Peaageneay - 30,892 

no System - - - - - - p. 466 

after Taking up appointment, course suggested, 
Mehendale - - - 29,499, 29,545-7 

(see also Judges, Subordinate.) 


EXECUTIVE AND 


Judicial Commissioner : 
Increase of pay advised and rate, Maudgavkar - 30,838 
Settlement of question of method of appointment 


advisable, Madgavkar - - - - 30,858 
Judicial Secretaryship, transference to judicial 
department advised, Madgavkar - 30,838, 30,848, 
30,852, 31,015-22, 31,081 


Kadri, Khan Bahadur Saiyed Shamsuddin, I.S.0., 
B.A., J.P., evidence of - - -  29,910-30, 069 


Karandikar, Raghunath Pandurang, evidence of 
28 361-556 
Kelkar, Narsinh Chintaman, evidence of 32,877-3,217 


Kothari, Jehangir H., evidence of - 32,656-876 


L. 


Land Administration Code, substitution of, for Land 
Revenue Code suggested, Karandikar 28,362 (vi) 


Land Records, Director of: 
Assistant, listing of post advised, Kotharz -. 32,671, 
32,801 
Superintendent, possible addition to listed posts 
p. 438 
Superintendent’s pay, suggestions re, Curtis 
29,089-91 
(sce also under Agriculture.) 
Land Revenue: 
Assessment, separation of, from collection, advised, 


Madgavkar - - - - - 30,784 (xv) 
Building fines and assessments, examples of cases, 
P.M. Mehta - - - - - $1,541-56 


Special agricultural courts suggested for deciding 
cases re, P. M. Mehta 31,411-6, 31,714-9 


Land Revenue Act, cases under, complaints, P. M. 
Mehta - : - - - - $1,629-34 
Law: 
Broad principles and application of, in Anglo-Indian 
Acts, teaching of, desirable, Chandavarkar - 31,349 
Experience re, working of Sessions Court advisable 
for three months, Sathe — - - - 33,360 
Examination with books advised, Kelkur 33,187-8 
Higher study, system for encouragement, not 
advised, Muadgavkar, 30,841; Chandavarkar, 
31,135. . 
IMPROVEMENT OF PROFICIENCY : 
no Steps advised to improve, Crump, 27,639; 
Chandavarkar, 31,180. 
Suggestions, Madhavlal  - - - - 33,249 
Indian, best learned by practice, Chandavarkar . 
31,348 
Instruction in England, preferred, Barrow, 28,098 ; 
Batchelor, 28,769; Lawrence, 30,514 ; Madgavkar, 
30,831 ; Chandavarkar, 31,126. 
Prefer red, as a career, to P. O. 8., P. M. Mehta 


31,490-2 
Study of, necessary, Madhavlal - 33,284 
Study of, explanation, Kelkar 33,189-91 


Training at early stage not much use, Scott - 25,915 

Training in England, beneficial, Jinnah - 31,897-8 

(see also under Training under Judicial Branch and 
under Course of study under Probation.) 


Lawrence, Henry Staveley, I.C.8., evidence of, 
30,474—783 
Leave, I.C.8S.: 
Absence from country not more frequent, Curtis 
29,189 
All available taken, and spent in Europe, Madgavkar 
30,863-4, 30,956-8 
ALLOWANCE: 
Changes advised, half three years’ average at 
1s. 4d. the rupee, Madgavkar - 30,867, 30,951-5 
Maximum and minimum suitable, and at ls. 4d. the 
rupee advised, Madgavkar — - : - 30,868 
Minimum rate suitable, but no justification 
for maximum limit of 1,000. Graham - 29.775 
Privilege rate of exchange : 
Approved, Lawrence - - - 30,533 


Concession reasonable, Cite: - 29,005 
Amount allowed, suitable, Madgavkar - 30,864, 
p. 445 

Amount taken, information re — - -p. 459 


ANNUAL HOLIDAY: 
Break at Christmas and other times, Ewbank 
28,706 
Compulsory month in yea, value depends on 
station. Crump — - - - 27,747 
Desirable, but difficult, Huron 28, 333-4, 28, 338— 9; 
Ewbank, 28,702-5; Curtis, 29,124. 
Instead of accumulation, not advised, Lawrence 
30,744 
Differentiation between Indian and Enropean 
service, not approved, Sabnis, 30.271 ; Lawrence, 
30,555 ; Kelkar, 32,934. 
Combination of all kinds np to maximum of two years 
advocated, Madgavkar — - - - - 30,871 
_ Free medical attendance advised, Graham — - 20.774 


INDEX. a5 
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Leave, I.C.8.—continuwed. ’ 
on Fut Pay: 
Accumulation : 

three months, more than, not Advised, Curtis 
29,122-3, 29,190 
to four months Advised, but disadvantages of 
accumulation admitted, Barrow 28,110, 
28,280-7, 28,332-5 
Approved, though disadvantages admitted, 
Barrow - 7 - 28,282-7, 28,296-7 
not for Good of country, Hwbank 28,736-8 
Combination with otherkinds, advantages to aye: 


459 

Same amount taken, Barrow - : - 38, 109 
FuRLOUGH : 

Amount allowed not excessive, Curtis - 29,126—7 

Amount taken - - - : - - p. 459 

Amount suitable, Madgavkar — - _ - 30,865 


Difficult to get in famine years, Ewbank - 28,740 
Half at higher rate, not practicable, and objections, 
Curtis - : - E - 29,120-1, 29,125 
Less taken, and reasons, Barrow, 28,109; Curtis, 
29,004. 
Reduction of amount due, not advised, Curtis 
29,334-—-5 
Usually taken, Madgavkar - - - 80,864 
FurLougH ALLOWANCE: 
Increase advised, Curtis, 29,334; Graham, 29,774. 
Revision of pay, preferred to inerease of, Crump 
27 743-4 
Suitable, Curtis, 29,004; Lawrence, 30,532; 
Madgavkar, 30,866. 
Improved conditions of, would increase attractions of 
LC.S8., Crump - - - - 27,769-72 
in India, should not be discouraged, Madgavkay 
30,867, 30,951 
on Medical certificate, excessive number partly due to 
restriction re furlough, Hwbank - 28,572, 28,694—5, 
28,707-10, 28,739-43, 28,7578 
RULES: 
Changes proposed by Government, Curtis 29,006, 
29,119, 29,457-9, p. 460 


Conditions, objections, Barrow - —— - - 28,111 
under Consider ation, and some reforms nec essary 

p. 444-5 

Furlough after four years’ service advised, Graham 

29,776 

prohibition of Furlough till after eight yeaty service 

unduly severe, Hwbhank — - 28,572, 28,661-3 
Leave whenever officer can he > spared advised, 

Lawrence - - - : - 30,534 

Points under consideration - - p. 459-61 


Slight advantage to Indian civil servant to enable 
him to go to England not objected to, Kelhur 


32,923 
Unsuitable, and scheme drafted by Government, 
Graham - - - - - - 29,776 
Recommendations of Decentralisation Commission 
p. 460 

Special, extraordinary, &c., suitable, Madgavkar 
30,869 


Leave, P.CS. : 


‘Accumulation to 12 months advised, Bho grt 
32,125, 32,1713, 32.225-8 
AMOUNT TAKEN: 


Little change, Curtis - - - - 29,031 
Statement and information re - - - p. 468 
oN FULL PAY: 
Amount due usually taken, Curtis — - - 29,031 
Suitable, but accumulation to four months advised, 
Barrow - - - - - - 28,123 
Furlough, rarely taken and reasons, but sufficient 
allowed, Curtis - - - 29,032, 29,212-6 
Furlough allowance not sufficient. Mehendale De 
570-2 
Long, differences between leave of 1.0.8. and p. 477 
no Reserve - - - : - - p. 465 
RULES : 
not Cause of transfers, Curtis - 29,035, 29,214 
Provisions pressing hardly, examples, Barrow 
28,124 
Separate sets, no objection, Curtis - - 29,007 
Suitable, Curtis, 29,084, 29,036; Kelkar, 32,984, 
Short, on same footing as LOS. - - p. 477 
Special, &c., no alterations sugvested, Carin: 29,038 
E 22350 


Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government 
in Legal Department : 
Appointment should be treated as other secretaries 


to Government, Graham - 7 - - 29,769 
Office useful as aueiyne pest for judicial service, 
Crump E : - - 27,814 
Pay insufficient, Madgavkar - - - - 30,852 


Legislation, question of over-legislation, P. M. Mehta 
31,720-4 
Lieutenant Governorship, promotion of -Indians to, 
if suitable, advised, Aga Khan - 27,048, 27,219-23 


Lingaits, education fund referred to, Rivington 

26,925, 26,942 
Listed Posts : 

Abolition would follow scheme for recruitment of 
P.C.S. Judicial Branch, P. M. Mehta - 31,474-84, 
31,746, p. 309 
Abolition of system, and substitution of right to rise 
to posts with pay of I.C.8. and rearrangement 
of P.C.S. cadre, no objections, Curtis - 29,128-81 
not Actually part of P.C.S., Mead - - 26,773-9 
Admission of Indians to one of, L. S. Mehta 27,356 


AGE OF ATTAINMENT TO: 


promotion at earlier age, some Advantages, but 
less efficiency would result and present system 
preferred, Taleyarkhan - - - 27,971-8 

Too late in life, and younger men might be selected 
occasionally if care taken, Batchelor, 28,791-6 ; 
Barrow, 28,166-7, 

Approved, Paranjpye, 26,054; Crump, 27,657-60 ; 
Sabnis, 30,245; Kothari, 32,668; Kelkar, 32,932. 
Approved, but widening of field of promotion through, 

advised, Kelkar - - - - 32,900 
not Approved, ZL. 8S. Mehtu, 27, 355 ; Bhurgri, 32, 081, 
32,094-6, 32,141-51, 
‘Arrangements ‘proposed in lieu of, Bharuchu 32,331 
should Belong to members of 1.0.8. except in excep- 
tional cases, Madhavlal — - - - - 338,239 
no Change advised, Chandavarkur - - - 31,144 


Cass OF Posts: 
Alterations suggested, Mead, 26,653; Kadri, 
29,924, 

Suitable, Kadrz, 29,926 ; Sabnis, 30,247; Kothari, 
32,671, 32,714, 32,794-806 ; Kelkar, 32,9038. 
Complaints heard re filling of, by statutory civilians, 

and posts not filled by P.C.S8. men up to limit laid 
down, Madgavkar — - - - 30,813 
Continuance of system advised, Preanioye 26, 042, 
26,092-4; Aga Khan, 27,041, 27,052 ; Graham, 
29,790-1, 
Details, Barrow - - - 28,202, 28,231 
Direct appointment to, noe advised, Lawrence 30,485 
Direct promotion from P.C.S. instead of, no objec- 


tions, Kadri - - - - - 29,963-5 
no Effect in increasing attractiveness of service, 
‘Mehendale - - - 29,669-70 


Equality with LC.S., advised, Aga Khan, 2'7,146-9 ; 
Taleyarkhan, 27, 945, 27,969-70, 27,991-3, 28, 013-4; 
Jinnah, 31,798, 31, 796, 31,818-22. 

Grading in LOS. advised once member of P.C.S. 
gets permanent district, Madgavkar - - 30,911 

Gradual withdrawal advised as officers of P.C.S. come 
to hold “ superior” listed Bppombnests or retire, 


Bharucha - - - - - 32,340 
Grievances re, Crump, a7, 872-4; Madgavkar, 30,999- 
J000. 


Inclusion in proportion of one-third suggested for 
recruitment of Indians, advised, Chandavarkar 
31,194 
INCREASE: 

Advised, and lists, LZ. S. Mehta, 27,357; Crump, 
27,755 ; Taleyarkhan, 27,944, 27,946; Graham, 
29,787-8, 29,831; Kadri, 29,925, 29,946, 29,952, 
29,995—7; Lawrence, 30,482-3, 30,6645, 30,502, 
30,723-4; Madgavkar, 30,797, aD 816, "80, 900 ; 
Bhar ucha, 32,421-8 ; Kothari, 32,671, 32, 714, 
32,794-806 ; Kelkar, 32,903 ; ane 33,242, 
33,288. 

Advised, if simultaneous examination not adopted 
nor separate judiciary service, L, 8. HES . 
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Listed Posts—continued. 
INcREASE—continued. q 
in Hands of Executive Government, Crump 
27 843-50 
Question of, Aga Khan - - - - 27,211-3 
no Increase of, with increase of charges, Kelkar 32,904 


INFERIOR: 

Merging in P.0.8. approved, Mead, 26,652 ; Sabnis, 
80,246; Bharucha, 32,383, 32,340, 32,385; 
Kothari, 32,670, 32,802, 32,988-9; Madhavlal, 
33,241. 


Reasons for, and details - - p. 437-8, p. 484 


Omissions, Madgavkar - - - - 30,900 
LEAVE, SEPARATE RULES FROM I.C.S.: 
Approved, Lawrence - - - - - 30,536 


not Approved, Paranjpye, 26,063; Kelkar, 32,923. 


Letter re - - - —_—p. 486-7 
Limit permissible, Mead . - - - 26,886 
Lists, with details re holders - - p. 437-8 
Merging in LC.S. advised, Kelkar - 32,902, 

32,988-95 
Number and suggestions in lieu of, Scoté 25,991-3 


Opinion of High Court re appointments advised, 
Madgavkar - - - - - 30,899 


Pay: 

Eqnal to pay of ICS. advocated, Paranjpye, 
26,062, 26,069, 26,175-6; Aga Khan, 27,059 ; 
L. 8. Mehta, 27,368, 27,570-2; Kavandtkar, 
28,362 (ix); Bhurgrvi, 32,114, 32,124; Kelkar, 
32,921, 32,933, 32,990; Kothari, 32,679; Mad- 
havlal, 33,254; Sathe, 33.362, 33,408. 

Extra allowance to Englishmen suggested, if 
necessary to equalise pay, Crump, 27,662-3; 
Taleyarkhan, 27,946. 


Increase, no objections, Graham ~ 295,792 
Question of - - : - - - p 484 
Three-quarters advised, Kadrz, 29,938, 29,949, 


29,964: Bharucha, 32,334, 
Travelling allowance equal to that of I.C:S. 
advised, Bhurgri - : - - - 32,128 
Two-thirds rule : 
Accepted, but not approved, Madgavkar 30,862 
if not Altered, revision of pay suggested, Tale- 


yarkhan — - - 7 - - - 27,946 
Approved, Mead, 26,679; Crump, 27,662-3; 
Barrow, 28,108, 28,122; Curtis, 29,003, 


29,029, 29,128-31. 

not Approved, Taleyarkhan, 27,946 ; Karandikar, 
28,862 (xi); Mehendale, 28,518 ; Jinnah, 31,793, 
31,796 ; Bhurgri, 32,114, 32,124; Kothari, 
32,679. 


PENSIONS: 

Approved, Madgavkar . - 30,882, 30,908 
Improvement suggested, but not to exceed two- 
thirds of LC.S. posts, Kadri - 29,939, 29,950, 
29,9869 
Increase advocated, Taleyarkhan 27.947, 27,989 
One-third of average salary of last three years 

subject to maximum of Rs. 700, Bharucha 
32,335 
with Power to rise advised, or transference of posts 
to P.CS., Lawrence - 80,573-81, 30,667-70 


POWER TO APPOINT UNE QUARTER FROM OUTSIDE 
P.CS. : 


Approved, Madhavlal : - - - 33,240 

not Approved, Kothari, 32,669, 32,711-8; Kelkear, 
32,901. 

not Exercised, Madgavkar - - - 30,814 

One only appointed - - - p. 437 


not Used regularly and not advisable, Lawrence 
30,501 
Preferred to other schemes for recruitment in India, 
Batchelor, 28,789; Graham, 29,755, 29,784-9 ; 
Kadri, 29,918, 
Promotion to higher posts from, question of possi- 
bility, but no objection, Graham - 29,834-40 
Recruitment of Indians to I.C.S. only by way of, 
proposed, Sabnzs 7 - 30,278-98, 30,326 
Recruitment from P.C.S. almost exclusively advised, 
Crump, 27,710-1, 27,7538-4; Lawrence, 30,496. 


Listed Posts—continued. 
REDUCTION: 
Advised, Mead - - : - - 26,801-14 
Advised, if simultaneous examinations introduced, 
I. 8. Mehta - - - - - 27,5814 
would not Discourage P.C.S., [. S. Mehta - 27,490 
Revised list - - - - - - - p. 496 
not Satisfactory, Bharucha - - 32,337, 32,491-8 
Selection of executive officer for judicial post and 
vice versdé objected to, Madgavkar — - - 30,899 
Selection in India should be in lieu of, L. S. Mehta, 
27,343; Batchelor, 28,763, 28,787; Chandavarkar, 
31,101; Bharucha, 32,331. 
Selection in India should be supplementary to, Mead, 
26,639, 26,688: Barrow, 28,075; Jinnah, 31,766 ; 
Kothari, 32,661, 32,710; Kelkar, 32,886. 


Statement - - - - -  —-p. 453-4 
Stigma of inferiority, Sabnis, 30,449-55; Jinnah, 
31,818-2. 
SUPERIOR: 
Less than recommended by Public Services 


Commission, Bharucha - - 32,3387, 32,340 

no Member of P.C.S. holding in Executive branch, 
Bharucha - - -32,3831, 32,417-20 
Very few, and details, Bharucha- 32,331, 32,337, 
32,340, 

Survival of statutory civilians, pretext for keeping 
P.C.S. out of, grievance re, referred to, Madgavkar 


30,997-8 
System, and list and pay : - -  p. 471-2 
Withdrawal, possible effect, Mehendule - 2.9,671-2 


M. 


Madgavkar, Govind Dinanath, J.C.S., evidence of 
30,784-1,090 


Magisterial Service, Subordinate, recruitment in 
Hxeeutive Branch from, Mehendale - 29,614-5 


Magisterial work, arrangements for, suggested if 
separation of judicial and executive functions carried 


out, Madgavkar - - - - - ~ 30,849 
Magistrates : 
Appointment, details and no complaints, Sathe 


33,420—4 

Arrangements ve magisterial work when officers in 
camp, Curtis — - . - : - 29,146-55 
Decisions biassed with view to favour of high 


executive officers, Sathe —- : - 38,442-4 
Number, Sathe — - - : 33,414, 33,419 
no Theoretical legal training, Lawrence - 30,655-6 


Without executive functions, throwing open of one 
or two posts to sub-judges with magisterial experi- 
ence, advocated, Mehendale 29,532, 29,6505, 


29,711-3 
Magistrates, Additional, none in Bombay, Curt#s 
29,440-1 
Magistrate, District: 
is Also executive officer - - - - p. 443 


(see also Collectors and District Magistyates.) 


Magistrates, Honorary : 
Arrangements for magisterial work by, if functions 
separated, proposed, Madgavkar - - 80,898 
a Good number and recruitment, Curtis 29,4424 
Second or third class magistrates’ work could be 
done by, or by benches of, Madgavkar - 30,849 


Magistrates, Resident: 

Amalgamation of post with subordinate j udves advised, 
and subordination to High Courts, Bhurgri 32,128 
Appointment of, to relieve Collectors and assistant 
collectors, and remedy difficulties of touring, 
Bhurgri - - - 32,218-24 
on List of Mamlatdars under executive officers, not 

under High Court, and grievance re, Bhurgri 
32,220-4, 32,273-86 


where Necessary and powers, Curtis - 29,149-59 
Magistrates, Sub-divisional ; 
Criminal powers, and work, Barrow - - 28,242 


is also Executive officer 


- p. 443 


IN DEX. 
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Magistrates, Subordinate : 
is also Executive officer, and powers -  p, 443-4 
Influence of Executive officers on decisions, no 
complaints, Batchelor  - - 28,876, 28,904--12 


Mahdavlal, Sir Chinubhai, Bart., C.1.E., evidence of 
33,218-350 


Mamlatdars : 

Appointments to officiate in leave vacancies useful 
p. 465 
Correspond with lower grade of subordinate judges, 
Curtis - - - F 29,4145 
no Correspondence between subordinate judges and, 
Crump, 27,937-8 ; Mehendale, 29,705-10, 29,747-8, 
Distribution of posts among different communities, 
tables, Kelkar - - - - 32,927, p. 480 
Explanation and history of system of appointments 
p. 477-8 

INcoRPoRATION IN P.C.S.: 
no Advantages, Barrow - -  28,336-7 
_ Approved, Curtis, 29,106-7, 29,319-24. ; Madgavkar, 
30,892, 30,894. 

in Bombay only and objections, Bharucha 32,340, 
32,388 
Judicial powers of, should be transferred to sub- 
ordinate judges, L. S. Mehta = - 27,872, 27,412-5, 
27,462, 27,592-606 
Men promoted from, more suitable for sedentary 
posts and too old for sub-divisional posts, Bharucha 
32,340, 32,377, 32,391 
Pay and grading, Sathe - - 33,430-4, p. 480 
Probation - - - - - - p. 479-80 
Promotion, by selection to 1st and 2nd grades, and no 
change advised, Curtis - - - - 29,021 
Real basis of revenue administration and raising of 
status, position and pay advisable, and encourage- 


ment to independent expression of opinion, 

Madgavkar - - - 30,910, 30,989-90 
RECRUITMENT : 

Rules - - - - - p. 464, p. 478-9 


Rules unsuitable, Kelkar - - p - 33,207 
Rules provided and further alteration undesirable, 
Barrow - - - : - - 28,358--60 
Reduction possible, on separation of judicial and 
executive functions, Madgavkar - 30,849, 30,898 


Selection to 1st and 2nd grades, Barrow - 28,120, 
28,163 
Separation of work between munsifs and, in 


Bhavnagar, and satisfactory result, L. S. Mehta 


27, 462-5 

Status - - - : - : - - p. 480 

Training - - - - - - p. 479-80 
Marathas : 


Do well to certain point and fall off, Sharp - 82,651 
not Properly represented in P.C.S., Curtis - 29,017 


Mead, Percy James, I.C.8., evidence of - 26,629-923 


Medical Attendance: 
Increased facilities advised, Mead - - p. 525 
on Wives and families advocated, Graham — - 29,855 


Medical Service, simultaneous examinations advised, 
Aga Khan - - - - - - - 27,038 


Mehendale, Bhickaji Raghunath, evidence of 
29,490—753 


Mehta, Lalubhai Samaldas, evidence of - 27,336-608 


Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah M., K.C.1.E., evidence of 
31,369-756 


Military Officers : 


RECRUITMENT : 

Experience of, in Sind Commission, Barrow, 28,086 ; 
Laurence, 30,498, 30,582, 

Extension to officers of other Indian services, 
option of choosing one per annum from Army or 
other services advocated, Lawrence - 30,499-500, 

30,582-3, 30,768-9 

Preferable in recently annexed or turbulent 

countries - - - p. 436 
for Sind Commission formerly - - - p. 436 


Military Officers—continued. 
RE-INTRODUCTION : 
not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,051; Aga Khan, 
27,051; Barrow, 28,087-8; Karandikar, 28,362 
(x); Sabnis, 30,243-4; Madgavkar, 30,812 ; 
Jinnah, 31,778 ; Bhurgri,32,092; 32,098 ; Kothari, 
32,667 ; Madhavlal, 33,237, p. 436. 
not Advised except in special circumstances, Kelkar 
32,897-8 
Mixed Commission, no longer necessary in Bombay 
Presidency - - - - - : - p. 436 


Moslem League, details and policy re simultaneous 
examination, dga Khan - 27,202-6, 27,237-40 
Muhammadans : 
not Adequately represented in P.C.8., Aga Khan 
27,057, 27,097, 27,328-30, 27,333-5 
Arrangements proposed to safeguard interests, 
Bharucha - - 32,329, 32,336, 32,340, 82,342-5 
Chances likely to decrease with competitive examina- 
tions, Aga Khan - - - - - 27,099 
Chances under simultaneous examination, Aga Khan 
27 ,106-9 
Community under the Aga Khan loyal, but desire 
for increase of Indians in I.C.8., Aga Khan 
27,138-40 
in Favour of simultaneous examination but desire no 
reservation of posts, Aga Khan 27,276-7, 27,301-5 
in LC.S., number, Paranjpye - - 26,394-5 
Nomination preferred for benefit of, as education 
backward, Kadri - - . - 30,058-62 
Some appointed to P.C.S. without high educational 
qualifications, Kelkar : s 33,083—-4 
Very few in judicial service as very few LL.B.’s 
among, Kelkar - - - - - - 33,144 


Muunsif, suggested as title for lower grades of sub- 
ordinate judge and details, Lawrence + - 30,557 


N. 
“Natives of India” (see Indians.) 


Nazir, (District Court) should not be qualifying post 
for P.O.S. Judicial Branch, and reasons, Crum 
27,642, 27,810 


Oo. 


Opium Act, cases under, complaints, and separation 
of functions required, P, M. Mehta - 31,629-34 


Oriental Languages : 
Colloquial knowledge most useful, and best obtained 
in India, Curtis - . - - - - 28,991 
- Instruction better in England, Barrow, 28,098 ; 
Batchelor, 28,769: Lawrerce, 30,514; Madgavkar, 
30,831; Chandavarkar, 31,126. 
Instruction better in India, Crump, 27,636; Kadri, 
29,932. 


RULES FOR ENCOURAGEMENT: 
no Change advised, Curtds, 28,993 ; Chandavarkar, 


31,129. 
Recent revision, Kadri - - - - 29,936 
Rules - - - - - - p. 517-21 
(see also under Syllabus and under Vernaculars.) 
P. 
Paranjpye, R. P., evidence of - “ - 26,034-628 
Parsis: 
Representation of, Kothari - - - 32,813-22 
Weaving master in mill, Procter - - - 30,092 
Pay, LCS. : 
AcTING ALLOWANCES: 
Increase in certain cases advisable - - p. 444 
System satisfactory, Madgavkar 30,856; p. 444 
ADVANCES : 
on Arrival, Crump - - - - - 27,731 
for Camp equipment, &c., Crump, 27,732-4; 


Ewbank, 28,655-8. 
Cost oF LIVING: 
Adjustment of pay to, advised, Curtés 28,999-900, 
29.417-G 
Rs. 1,000 after eight years inadequate, in view 
of increase in, Barrow - - 28,103, 28,224-30 
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Pay, L.C.S.—continued. 
EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE: 
Abolition : 
Advocated, 
32,919-20), 
Compensation not recommended, DL. S. Mehta. 
27,366 
to Future entrants advised, Paranjpye, 26,061 , 
Aga Khan, 27,055; DL. 8. Mehta, 27,366; 
Barrow, 28,106; Curtis, 29,001; Jinnah, 
31,791; Bhurgri, 32,1]2-3. 
Increase of salary as compensation advised to 
all, Sabnis - - - - - 
Special “exile” allowance suggested as com- 


Madgavkar, 30,855-6; Kelhar, 


pensation, Paranjpye - - - - 26,061 
Allowance approved, but if abolished for fatare 
entrants only advised, Sharp - 32,561 

if Necessary, should be given to all, Kelkar 32,920 
House allowance, advised, Curtis - 29,195, 29,418 
Inadequacy of, Mead, 26,863; Crump, 27,735, 


27,748-4. 


INCREASE: 

Advised, Aga Khan, 27,105, 27,172-6, 27,283-4 ; 
27,311; Batchelor, 28,774; Curtis, 29,1945 
29,254-8, 29,267, 29,271, 20,4170, 

should have been Given with later age of recruit- 
ment, Lawrence : - = 30,489 

would Increase attraction of LO.S., Cramp 

27,769-72 

no Increase with increased cost of living - -p. 444 
of Indians, amount suitable for Europeans too high 
for Indians not Haing. adopted western standar ie 


Mead - - - - - - 26,635 
INITIAL : 
Difficult to keep out of debt, Crump - 127,735 


Increase advised if present age retained, Curtis 


29, 955-7 
Officers of over eight years’ service not drawing more 
than Rs. 1,000, 1908-12 - - - —_—p. 446-8 


Officers of more than two, and less than eight years’ 
service, drawing more than Rs. 1,000, statements, 
1908-12 - - - : - p. 449-50 

Outfit allowance, advised, Curtis - 29,251-3 

Passage money, reduction possible, but not urged 
much, Curtis 29,463-4 

Personal allowance, advised, temporarily, Curtis 

29,0816, 29,261, 29,309-10, 29,470-2 

Proposal for no distinction in emoluments between 
Europeans and Indians, and 50 per cent. of 
expenditure should be secured to Indians, 
Kuraundikar : - : 28,361 (v) 

Rates of Pay anp GRADING: 

Alterations in grading advised, Barrow 28,109 
Dissatisfaction with, Mead, 26,676 ; Curtis, 28,999, 
29,080-6 ; Lawrence, 30,528. 
Fairly suitable, subject to certain alterations, Mead 
26,675 
Inadequate in junior ranks, Hwbank 28,570, 
28,750 
Information in App. VIII. correct with a few 
exceptions, p. 457 ; Madgavkar, 30,851. 
Statement re rates and number of posts in each 
grade, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1912 p. 458 

Regrading necessary, and pressure hardest on men 
of 12 years’ service, Curtis - 29,248-51 

Special allowance in certain posts advised, Graham 

29,771, 29,829 

Sumptnary allowance advised for certain posts, 

Curtis - - 28,909, 29,195, 29,417, 29,420-36 


TIME-SCALE: 

some Advantages, Barrow : 

Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,422~7 ; 
30,848, 30,857, 30,859. 

for Each main class, not advised, Madgavkar 

30,860 

Improvement of pay of lower grades preferred, 
Barrow - - - : - 28,107, 28,152-5 

for Lower grades advised, and details and reasons, 
Mead, 26,677-8, 26,864; Barrow, 28,108; 
Ewbank, 28,570-1, 28,619, 28,621; Batchelor, 
28,774, 28,818; Graham, 29,770-1, 29,827-9; 
Lawrence, 30,529-30, 30,592, p. 444; Mead, 
p. 523, 


- 28,182-3, p. 44d 
Madgavkar, 


- 80,258 ' 


Pay, 1.0.S.— continued. 
TIME-SCALE—continued. 
Opposed on principle, but possibly necessary 
temporarily, but not advised, Curtzs 29,002, 
29,081-6, 29,138, 29,247, 29,259-65, 29,311-3 
Uniformity, desirable, Gr aham, 29 769; Madgavkar, 
30,854, 
Written scheme subscribed to, to be handed in, and 
preferred to answers to questions, Mead 26,715-9, 
p. 523-5 
Pay, P.C.S.: 
ADJUSTMENT : 
Efficiency and suitability of pay to style of livi ne 
chief considerations, Sabnis - 7 - 30,2 
Principle accepted, Curtds, 29,025; Madgadar, 
30,902; Kelkar, 32,931 ; Madhavial, 33,261, 
Principle generally satisfactory, but adjustment of 
pay to enable officer to meet English colleagues 
on equal terms advised, Lawrence - - 30, 552 
more Appointments in higher grades required and 
raising of and maximum to Rs, 1,000, Lawrence 


30,553 
House allowance, rise in pay preferred to, Aga Khan 
27,174-5 
INCREASE ; 
to Rs. 200 within two years rare, Ualeyarkhan 
28,017-8 
Advised, Aga Khan, 27,058, 27,100-2; Lawrence, 


30 482- 3. 

Halt or § pay of LC.S. men of same year advocated, 
or less would be accepted, Paranjpye 26,068, 
26,113-20, 26 173-4 

for Residents in towns advised, Aga Khan 27 105, 
27,172-6, 27, 983-4 

UNITIAL : 

Rs 400, for deputy collector and subordinate 


judge, Bhurgri - - - 32,128 
Jnadequate, Mehendale, 29,615-6; Madgavkar, 
30,895. 
Rate of, and progress, Curtis — - 29,326~7 


not.Less than other departments, desirable, Madhavlal 

33,262, 33, 320, 33,343-6 

Liberal amount advocated, and reasons, and 3 and 3 
of pay of I.0. Servants of same year, "Par ranjpye 

26,087, 26,421-7, 26,607-27 

Rates of pay and number of Brads; 1890, 1900, 1912, 

statement - -p. 467 

Regrading advised, Hide 29, 948, 29 975- 6; Sabnis, 

30 264, 30, 269, 30,312-6 ; Kelkar, 33,211, 


Satisfactory, L. 8. Mehta, 27,374, 27,416-8, 27,607-8 ; 
Bharucha, 32,338 ; Kelkar, 32, 932, 
not Satisfactory, Custis, 29,096 ; Lawrence, 30,553 ; 


Jinnah, 31,795, 31,797, 32, 044-5, 32,070~ 2; 
Bhurgri, 32,123, 
Suggestions, Kothari - - : - - 82,679 


TIME-SCALE : 
Hdvooated, Pavanipys: 26,422- 
30,265, 30,272, 30,315. 
not Adv ocated, Barrow, 28,121; Curtis, 29,028. 
Travelling allowance, Ist class, advised, Bhurgrt 
32,128 


7,16,619-21 ; Sabnis, 


Pensions, LC.8.: 

1,0001., retention advised, Crump, 27,739-40; Curtis, 
29, 008, 29,116-8; Graham, 29 815; Madgavkay, 
30,878, 

4 Prr Cent, DEDUCTION; 

Payment into Provident Fund snggested, Barrow, 
28,118, 28,184-8, 28,203--8, 98: B15— 20 ; eae 


29,004, 29,008, 99, 116-8, 29 164— 6, 29 272— 
Graham, 29,778, 29,814-7, 29,857-9, Pane 
30,538, 30,619-21, 30,681-3; Mead, p. 525. 
More favourable terms proposed, Mead - p.525 
HQUAL ANNUITIES: 
Satisfactory, Madgavkar  - - - 30,873 


Satisfactory, but some would prefer differentiation, 


Barrow - - - - - 28,112 

Non-contributory, eabying with salary, not advised, 

Madgavkar - - = - - - 30,874 
PROPORTIONATE : 


After 15 and 20 years’ service, Lawrence, 30 028 3 
Madgavkar, 30,875. 
to 1,0002., advised, and scheme, Mead 
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Pensions, I.C,S.— continued. 


REDUCED: 
for IN-health or family considerations advocated, 
Hwbank - - - 28,573, 28,629-31, 28,681 


for Inefficiency, advised, and rate, Bar row, 28,115 ; 
Ewbank, 28,573 ; Curtis, 29 009, 29,037, 29,331— 2. 
p. 445. 

for Voluntary pounoniens at 15 years, advised, 
Lawrence - - - 80,537, 30,590 

RULES: 

Approximation to Military Rules in Indian 

Medical Service, or ened: “Bugeceted, Mad- 


gavkar - - - - 30,875 
Suitable, Madgavkar - - - - - 30,880 
SPECIAL: 
extension to high Beene officers, not advised, 
Madgavhar - - - - - 30,877 
after Three years’ service in Commissioners’ grade, 
1,1002. suggested, Barrow - : - 28,114 
Suitable, Curtis - ‘ - 29,087 
Varying with salary, Hot adlviced) Curtis - 29,008 


Pensions, P.CS. : 
After 25 years’ service, advised, Kothari - 32,683 
on Compulsory retirement varying, with Rs. 2,000 
as minimum, advised, Madgavkar - - 30,907 


REDUCED : 
for 20 or 25 years’ service, advised, Lawrence 
30,549, 80,556 
for Inefficiency, advised, Mehendale 29,529, 29,581 


Question of - - - - - - p. 465 
Rules - - - : - -p. 477 
Satisfactory, ‘Madgavkax - $ - - 30,906 
not Satisfactory, Bhurgri — - : - - 32,126 


Police Commissioner, addition to schedule, advised, 
Sabnis - - - - 7 30,239, 30,375-81 


Police, Deputy Inspector-General of, objections... to 


creation of post, Madgavkar - - - 30,784. (xvi) 

Police, Inspector-General of: 
Addition to schedule advised, Sabnis  - 30,239, 
30,375-81 


Office never held by member of Judicial Branch, 
Madgavkar . - - - 30,852, 31,038-5 


Police Service, simultaneous examinations advised, 
Aga Khan - - - - : - - 27,038 


Political Department : 
Posts filled from Executive branch, Madgavkar 
30,852, 31,023-30 
Two methods of recruitment, stigma of inferiority, 
inevitable but not serious, Curtis 29,290, 29,296-9 


Poona Engineering College, men passing through and 
becoming civil engineers rank equally with engi- 
neers of Coopers Hill, Kelkar - 32,883, 33,029-34 


Probation, LCS.: 
in Active service in India, for 3 to 5 years advised 
before compulsory retirement, if necessary, 
Lawrence - - - 30,475, 30,479, 30,584-6 


ALLOWANCE: 

Advocated, and scales suggested, Mead, 26,658; 
Crump, 27,629; Barrow, 28,094; Curtis, 
28,983-4; Graham, 29,763, 29,869-71, 29,895-6 ; 
Lawrence, 30,506; Madgavkar, 30,822, p. 440, 
». 509, 

Reament if rejected, advised, Madgavkar 

30,822 
no Alteration advised, Scott - 7 “ - 25,981 
Approved, Paranjpye, 26,055; DL. S. Mehta, 27,359 ; 

Barrow, 28,090; Graham, 29,880-906; Sabnis, 

30,249; Chandavarkar, 31,116; Jinnah, 31,780; 

Bhurgri, 32,097 ; Kothari, 32,672 ; Kelkar, 32,905 ; 

Madhavlal, 33,248, 

College, advocated, in England or India, but India 

preferred, and scheme, Paranjpye — - 26,058, 

26,189-201, 26,412-4 
Course or Srupy: 

Accounts : 

Advised, Batchelor, 28,767; Lawrence, 30,510. 

Advised, if ainent detriment to legal studies, 
Curtis - : - - 28,987 

not Advised, Barrow, 28, 095 ; ; Graham, 29,765 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,827, 


Probation, I.C.S.—continued, 
Coursk oF Stupy—continued. 


Administrative subjonte, advised, and suggestions, 


Kelkar - - - - - - 32,906 
no Alteration pavined. Chandavarkar - - 31.121 
Compulsory subjects, list, Madgavkar - 30,826 
Course advised, Kelkar . - = - 32,906 


Differentiation between Indians and other natural- 
born subjects : 
not Necessary, Mead, 26,666; DL. 8. Mehta, 
27,361; Madgavkar, 30, 834 ; Chandavarkar, 
31, 128; Bhurgri, 32,099; Kothari, 32,674; 
Kelkar, 32,907. 
Only if simultaneous examinations instituted, 
and to small extent, Paranjpye 26,056-7, 
26,100-3 
Vernacular should not be mother tongue, only 
difference necessary - p, 439 
Differentiation hetween Indians of mixed and un- 
mixed descent ; 
Advocated, Paranjpye - - : - 26,060 
not Necessary, Mead, 26,672; L. 8S. Mehta, 
27,365; Sabnis, 30,257; Tinorente. 80,250 ; 
Madyavkar, 30, SAt; Titnah, 31,790 ; Bhurgri, 
32,110; Kelkar, 32. 917 ; Madhavial, 33,252. 
Economics, advised. Madgeuéar - 30,826-7 
Keonomics and bookkeeping and history instead of 
moderations, suggested, Curtis - - 28,983 
Honours examination and degree advised for 
Indians recruited in India, Paranjpye 26,056, 
26,407-11 
Indian geography: 
Advised, Batchelor, 28,767; Lawrence, 30, 501; 
Madgavkar, 30,826-7 ; Chandavarkar, 31 122. 
p. 439. 
not Advised, Barrow, 28,095; Curtis, 28,987 ; 
Graham, 29,765. 
Jvombination with history suggested, Mead 
26,662 
Indian History : 
Advised, Curtis, 28,983; Madgavkar, 30,826-7, 
p. 439. 
Transference to I,0.8. examination advised, 


Kelkar : - - - 32,892, 32,906 
Indian language, Classical : 
Advised, Kelkar  - - - 82,906, p. 439 


not Advised, Chandavarkar - 


Languages : 
Colloquial instruction advised Kadri — - 29,928 
Grammar and text-books with colloquial instrue- 
tion in Hindustani and vernacular required, 
advised, Barrow - - - - 28,095 
Grammar and text books sitfficient, Mead 26,662 
* Hindustani compulsory, advised, Bhurgri 
32,098 
Hindustani, advised. and some colloquial instruc- 
tion, Graham — - - - - 29,764 
Indian languages advised, Lawrence, 30,510; 
Madgavkar, 30,827 ; Chandavarkar, 31,122. 
Only one Indian language advised, and Hindus- 
tani suggested, Curtis 28,983, 28,987, 29,304 
One vernacular advised - - : - p.439 
Suggestions, Crump — - - - 27,669 
Teaching of vernacular with special attention to 
colloquial instruction, Batchelor - 28,767, 
28,809-14 
for Indians recrnited by simultaneous examina- 
tions, Indian law, and riding, Paranjpye 26,058 


Law : 
Additional advised, gee reer, 31,161; P.M. 
Mehta - - - - - ‘31, 405 
Anglo-Indian, course Buggested approved, 
Batchelor - - ~ 28,941 


Advised, Crump, 27,670- cf Batchelor, 28,808. 


Attendance at Law Gaur and reporting of 
Cases : 

Approved, Mead, 26,662; Batchelor, 28,767; 
Curtis, 28,983, 28,987; Lawrence, 30,510; 
Madgavkar, 30,827; Chandavarkar, 31,122. 

not Advised, Barrow, 28,095, 28,147; Ewbank, 
28,617-8 ; Graham, 29,765. 

Strict system might be useful, Hwhank 28,754 
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Probation, 1.C.S.— continued. 
Course or Stupy—continued. 
Law-—continued. 

Elements of general jurisprudence, direct 
acquaintance with modelling judicial pro- 
cedure and fair knowledge of more important 
bodies of positive law in British India, 
advised = - - - - - - p. 439 

Hindu and Muhammadan law advised, Graham, 
29,764; Bhurgri, 32,098. 

Honours degree in law advised, and Indian 
codes and law advised, Curtis - 28,983, 

28,987, 29,300-4 

Inadequate - - -  p. 438-9 

Indian Law in dadition to jurisprudence ad- 
visable, Mead, 26,622; Barrow, 28,095; 
Batchelor, 28,767 ; Tareas, 30,510 ; Mad. 
gavkar, 30,827 ; Chandavarkar, 31,122, 

Omission of Code of Criminal Procedure and 


Evidence Act advised, Hwbank - - 28,567 
as Principal course advised, Curtis - 28,983, 
28,994, 29,3802—4 

Sufficient, Graham - - - - - 29,883 
Suggestions, Madhavlal - - - $33,280-1 


of Little practical use, Hwbank 28,566, 28,599-602 
Modification to suit pEeatOn in India advised, 
and suggestions = - - - p. 440 
Optional subjects list, Madgavker - - 30,826 
Oriental studies, advisable, Aga Khan  27,183-94 
Political Economy : 
Advocated, Barrow, 28,095; Batchelor, 28,767; 
Lawrence, 30,511; Chandavarkar, 31,122 
Advocated if without detriment to legal studies, 
Curtis - - - - - - 28,987 
Doubtful - - - - prddd 
Political History under Mutiny atid Land Revenue 
Systems, advised as optional subjects, Hwhank 
28,567, 28,659-60, 28,6645 
Present course suitable, Mead, 26,661; L. S. Mehta, 
27,360, 27,480-2; Madgavkar, 30,826. 
Principle laid down by Lord Macaulay’s Com- 
mittee in 1854: 
Approved, Mead, 26,660; Lawrence, 30,509; 
Madgavkar, 30,825; Chandavarkar, 31,120; 
not Accepted if special studies exclude other 
considerations, Crump : -. + 27,631 
Specialised Indian ier only small amount 
advised, Curtis - - - 29,301-2 
Vernacuiars, colloquial instruction in England of 
little value - - - - - - p. 439 
Courses considered, and normal university course at 
residential university advised if alterations +¢ 
recruitment adopted, and scheme -  p. 507-9 
Defects, Kelkar - - - - - - 32,878 


In ENGLAND: 
Abolition suggested, if candidates taken who have 

gone through university course, Crump 27,618, 

27,626-7, 27,632, 27,664-7, 27,742-3, 27,798 
Advocated, Mead, 26,663; Barrow, 28,096, 28,100; 

Batchelor, 28,768; Mehendale, 29 677 — 86 ; 

Lawrence, 30,505 ; "Madgavkar, oo 818, 30 828; 

Chandavarkar, 31 123; Kelkar, 32,908. 

Advocated for successful Gandidetes in simul- 
taneous examinations, and two years, P. M. 
Mehta - - - p. 308, q. 31,378 

not Advised, if present system retained  p. 432-3 

not Advocated, unless age reduced, Curé?s 
28,986, 28,988, 29,305 
at Approved University : 

Advocated, and reasons, Hwhank, 28,566; 
Madgavkar, 30,820, 30,823; Chandavarkar, 
31,118; P. M. Mehta, 31,407; Bhurgri, 
32,140, 

if Age limit reduced to school-leaving age, 
advised, Crump - - : - 27, 673-4 

at One university suggested, Mead, 26,657 


26,742-4; Barrow,  28,092-8, 28,218-23, 
28,329-31; Curtis, 28,983, 29,067~70. 
Oxford or Cambridge preferred, Graham, 


29,762; Mead, 26,657, 26,742—4. 
at Residential University advised, Mead, 26,656-7, 
26,742-64, 26,824.30; ;Creump, 27, 628; Graham, 
29,759, 26,762, 29, 848— 51, 20,897- 906, p. 440. 
in Separate Colleges, taeape. Curtis 29,481 


Probation, I.0.$.—continued. 


In EneLtanp—continued. 
Combined period of probation and training in 

India possibly preferable, Mead - 26,816-8 
Continuance of system advocated, Mead = - 26,654 
for Indians : 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,058, 26,284; Karandikar, 
28,361 (12); Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929, 
29,968 ; Mehendale, 29,490; Sabnis, 30,256 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,832-8 ; Chandavarkar, 31,127; 
Jinnah, 31,762, 31,782, 3$1,916-8, 31,97]; 
Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,109, 32,138, 32,152, 
32,155; Bharucha, 32,330, 382,340; Sharp, 
32,560; Kelkar, 32,842-7, 32,905, 33,133; 
Madharlal, 33,220, 33,244; Sathe, 338,354, 
33,467. 

at Approved University, but not all at same 
College, advised, Batchelor,  28,801-7; 
Lawrence, 30,479, 

Longer, advised, Mead - - 26,6381, 26,703-4 
for Judicial branch, advised, Jinnah 31,782, 31,916 
Preferred, Hwbank, 28,716-20; Batchelor, 28,816. 
Separate institution, not advocated, Mead, 26,659 ; 

Crump, 27,630, 27,727-8; Barrow, 28,218-23, 

28,329-31 ; Curtis, 28,985, 29,071; Lawrence, 

30,508; Madgavkar, 30,824; Chandavarkar, 

31,119; Bombay Government, p. 440 (para. 54), 

p. 508. 
at Training institution, residential advised, and 

university preferred, L. S, Mehta - 27,362, 

27,406-7, 27,447-53, 217, 473 6 
in England or India, depends on age limit - p. 439 


FOR HUROPEANS: 
One year in England and one at college in India, 
and towns advised, Aga Khan - 27,120-2 
Two years in India suggested, Aga Khan 27,226-8 
Final authority to reject candidate, retention advised, 
Madgavkar — - - - - - 30,821 


Finan EXAMINATION : 
Syllabus, land revenue system advised, DL. S. Mehta 


27,349 

not Taken very seriously, Mead 26,729-34 

In. Inpia: 

Advised, Paranjpye, 26,106-12; ae Khan, 
27,226-8; Crump, 27,633, 27,667, 27,672, 27,798 ; 
Karandikar, 28,361 (xii) (xiii). 

Advised, unless age reduced, Curtis - + 28,988 


Advised, and adaptation of methods and alteration 
of same to training course - - p. 440-1 

not Advocated, Mead - - - - 26,665 

Arrangements by Provincial Governments : 


Advised, Karandikar, 28,362 (viii); Kadri, 
29,931, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,513. 
not Advised, L. S. Mehta, 27,363; Crump, 


27,635; Curtis, 28,990; Madgavkar, 30,880 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,125; Bhurgri, 32,102; 
Kelkar, 32,910, 
in Collector’s office, and on tour with Collector or 
assistant, and then in central college, Ewbank 
28,609-12 
special College : 
Advised, and scheme, Aga Khan, 27,054, 27,118 
~-2; Bhurgri, 32 101-2, 32,153-6. 

not Advised, Paranjpye, 26,284; Mead, 26,664. ; 
Crump, 27,634; Barrow, 28,097; Curtis, 
28,989; Kadri, 29,969; Lawrence, 30,512; 
Madgavkar, 30,829, 80,8381; Chandavarkar, 
31,124; Kelkar, 32,909, p. 440. 

Difficulties re language, Crump = -_-27,799-802 
Definite system desirable, Jinnah - - 31,783 
for Europeans, advised, Aga Khan, 27,120-2, 

27,226-8; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927, 29,929, 29,968; 

Bhurgri, 32,100, 32,152; Madhavlal, 38,244, 

33,334-7, 
for Executive branch, advised for Europeans, Jinnah 

31,770, 31,782, 31,829, 31,916-8 

Indian professors only advocated, Paranjpye 
26,058, 26,193-200 
Near scene of future activities advised, Mad- 

havlal - - - . - 338,254 
One year if age 22~ 24, ‘Liens - - 30,511 
One year at Oxford and Cambr idge, and one year 

travelling in Europe or America, Aga Khan 

27,058, 27, 118, 27,2245 
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Probation, LC.S.—continued. 
In InpIA—continued. 
at Same colleges as Huropeans advised, Mead 
26,705 
Three years advised, Lawrence - - - 30,525 
Two years in addition to one year in England 


advised, Kothari - -32,673, 32,675, 32,719-21 
PgERiop : ; 
1 year advised, Paranjpye,. 26,056, 26,101; 


26,106-12, Mead, 26,655, 26,706-14, 26,728-30, 

26,850-5; Hwbhank, 28,566, 28,599-605; Graham, 

29,759-60, 29,846; Kadri, 26,106-12, 26,401, 

29,919 ; Sabnis, 30,250; Chandavarkar, 31,117. 

1 year or more, according to age limit, Barrow 
28,090-1 
1 to 2 years advised, Mehendale, 29,490; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,818-9 ; Bhurgri, 32,139, 
2 years: 

Advised, D. S. Mehta, 27,360, 27,406, 27,480; 
Batchelor, 28,815; Kadri, 29,919, 29,927; 
Jinnah, 31,762, 31,729, 31,781, 31,910; 
Bharucha, 32,830, 32,340; Bhurgri, 32,098, 
32,109; Kothari, 32,673, 32,715; Kelkar, 
32,906, p. 440. 

if Age reduced, Lawrence, 
Madgavkar, 30,825, p. 439. 

for Candidates recruited in India by simul- 
taneous examination, Paranjpye - 26,056, 

26,159-60, 26,401-6 
in England, not advised, but more use in India, 
Ewbank — - - : : - - 28,607 


3 years : 
if Age lowered to 17-19, advised - — p. 50849 
for Indians, advised, Barrow, 28,091, 28,099; 
Batchelor, 28,802.- 


30,504, 80,511; 


Question of scheme, Mead = - - 26,787-90 
Suggested, Curtis - - : é - 28,988 
Increase suggested, Aga Khan - : - 27,192 


Present system unsatisfactory, and reasons, Lawrence 
30,503-4, 30,674-6, 30,714, p, 488 

Qualification, tests suggested - - - p, 440 
not Required for Indians recruited from Subordi- 
nate Service or the Bar, Chandavarkar - 31,127 


AND TRAINING : 
Colleges in chief cities advised for training and 
probation, Karandikar - - - 28,362-(viii) 
Combined system in India if age reduced, possible, 


Lawrence - : - - : - 30,677 
Probation, P.C.S.: 
Letterre : . - - : - p. 489 
Revised rules - - - - - ~ p. 496 
AND TRAINING: 
Central College, advised, Lawrence - 30,547 


Details of, Curtis, 29,018; Madgavkar, 30,892. 
Satisfactory, L. 8. Mehta, 27,371; Kelkar, 32,928. 
not Satisfactory, and experience in office of 
mukhtyarkar, Deputy Collector, and Assistant 
Collector, advised, Bhurgri — - - - 32,119 
Work as supernumerary mamlatdars advised, for 
probationers for higher grades, Madhavlal 33,258 
Procter, Sir Henry E. E., evidence of = - 30,070-222 

Promotion, I.C.S. : 
Acting appointments for short time, nearest man 
usually appointed, Madguvkar - - - 30,856 
Block, and remedies suggested. Barrow, 22,1038, 
28,179; Ewbank, 28,628; Curtis, 29,185-8, 
29,474-5 ; Lawrence, 30,524; Madgavkar, 30,848. 

Compensation if charge of district not obtained in 
10 years, advised, Madgavkar - - - 30,848 
Confidential reports, assimilation of system to that 
prevailing in Army, advised, and officer should be 
furnished with copy, Madgavkar 30,850, 31,052-5 
Independence of judgment not considered road to 
preferment, impression re, but statement with- 
drawn, Madgavkar - : 30,848, 31,076-80 
to grade of First Assistant works well - - p. 442 

Officiating grade, system convenient, Madgavkar 
30,858, p, 444 
Quicker with later age limit should have been 
arranged, Luwrence - : - # - 30,489 


Promotion, I.C.S.—continued. 

Recruitment on present principle advised, but 
definition of superior posts should be changed to 
inelude none lower than Collectors and District 
Judge, Graham ; - - 29,772, 29,808-9 

by Selection, not advised before grade of Collector, 
Curtis - - - - E - - 29,085 


Promotion, P.C.S.: 
Grade, in leave vacancies advised, but not pressed if 
pay improved, Curtis - - 29,027, 29,102—4 
to Grade of Rs. 300 too slow, Madgavkar - 30,895 
to Grades of Rs. 500 and over, question of method, 
Mehendale - - - - - - 29,491 
Hopes of recruits re, on creation of P.C.S., Bharucha 
32,450—6 
by Local Government approved, Madgavkar 30,911 
Letter re - - - - - - - p. 489 
Officiating advised, Bharucha - 32,339, 32,410-4 
of Older men, particulars ve Mamlatdars, Bharucha 
32,514-22 
Revised rules - - - - - - p. 496 
by Selection to Rs. 500 and above, and system, 
Madgavkar, 30,896 ; Bharucha, 32,516-9, p. 465. 
by Selection and seniority, Barrow - - 28,168 
by Seniority to posts under Rs. 500 — - - p. 465 
by Seniority combined with efficiency advocated, 
Kelkar ~ - - : - = 7 - 32,935 
Slow, Bharucha  - : - - - - 32,338 


Provident Fund, General, compulsory subscription to, 

or life insurance advocated for P.C.S., Curtis 29,038 
Provident Funds, P.C,S., information re - - p. 468 
Provincial Civil Service : 

Abolition of higher branch proposed, if simultaneous 
examinations adopted, and merging in L.O.S., 
Bhurgri - - - 82,115, 32,160-70, 32,174-6 

no Appointments to Listed Posts from to Executive 
Branch, Mead - : - - 26,878, 26,887 

Arrangements of Public Service Commission of 
1886-7, not approved, Bharucha 32,836, 32,340, 


32,385 

Classes of offices and appointments, no change 

advised, Curtis - - - - - 29,020 

Descriptive memorandum re, by Government of 

Bombay - - - - - - - p. 469 
DESIGNATION : 


Satisfactory, L. S. Mehta, 27,373; Curtis, 29,024 ; 
Mehendale, 29,511; Sabnis, 30,267; Bharucha, 
32,122; Kelkar, 32,930. 

Satisfactory, but name of Presidency suggested if 
changes required - - - - -p. 465 

not Satisfactory, and suggestions, Taleyarkhan, 
27,952; Kadri, 29,947; Lawrence, 30,551; 
Kelkar, 32,930. : 

Suitable, but no objection to title of ““ Bombay 

CS.” &e., if desired, Madgavkar — - - 30,901 

Division into higher and lower branches suggested, 
Madgavkar : - - 30,890, 30,911, p. 487 
Grading, revision advised, Kadri, 29,952, 29,990-2 ; 
Sabnis, 30,265 ; Bhurgri, 32,120; Bharucha, 32,340. 
Held in esteem, Kadri - . - 80,002-3 
History of formation, Bharucha - 32,340, p. 471 . 
Improvement of status, prospects and prestige 
advised, Taleyurkhan, 27,946, 28,002; Kadrz, 

29,916, 29,951, 29,998-30,000 ; Lawrence, 30,482-3 , 

Jinnah, 31,797 ; Kothari, 32,684, 32,735. 

Increased pay preferred to better pension conditions, 
Lawrence - - - - - - - 30,618 
Investing of, with higher power and responsibility 
advised, Lawrence - - - $0,542, 30,711 
Manned by non-Europeans - - - -p. 474 
Members belong to much same class as members of 
LC.S., Mehendate : - - 29,675-6 
Members wanting in independence owing partly to 
fear of compulsory retirement, and remedies pro- 
posed, Madgavkar — - - - 30,907, 30,909 
Memorandum of Bombay Government re p. 463-502 
Merging with old uncovenanted service, objection 
to, and result, Bharucha - - 82,336, 32,340 
Mixing up of young and old men in same grade 

objected to, and proposals re, Bharucha 32,009-32 
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Provincial Civil Service—continwed. 
ORGANISATION : 

Inclusion of all posts carrying salary of Rs. 150 
and upwards in, advised, and grouping under 
heading judicial, executive and technical, Kelkar 

32,935 

Letter from Mr. A. P. Macdonnell to Bombay 


Government ve - - - - — p. 484-6 
Satisfactory, Sabnis - - . - - 30,273 
Statement, Appendix B., corrections, Mehendale 

29,493 
Unsatisfactory, and reasons, Bhurgr?, 32,127 ; 


Bharucha, 32,340, 
Popularity of, and attracts hest university student, 
Mehendale - - - 29,667-8, 29,674 
Prospects of nenioke a, Mead - - 26, 780-1 


RECRUITMENT: 
Certain number of vacancies should be filled by 
open competition, Kadri - 29,916 
Present method, Curtis — - ~ 29,3258 
Rule VIII., alterations advised, ‘Scott ~ 25,903 
Separate cadre for four lingual tracts, advised and 
reasons, Madgavkar - - : - - 30,889 
Stigma of inferiority, removal necessary, and means, 


Bharucha - - - - - - 82,340 
Still practically old andovananted service, Bharucha 
32,340 

Success of  - - - - : - - p. 463 


Public Instruction, Director of, no objection to Civilian 
occasionally, Paranjpye - - - - 26,053 


Public Prosecutor, training as, valuable for post of 
district and sessions judge (and question of a 
ment from), Scott - - 25,902, 25,906, 133-6, 

25, hee ‘ooh 


Public Works Department, cleavage between coven- 
anted and locally recruited officors less marked 
than in L.O.8., Kothari - : : - 82,684 


R. 


Railway Administration, cleavage between covenauted 
and locally recruited officers less marked than-in 
I.C.8., Kothari — - - - - - - 32,684 


Rajkote, political agent, PED. allowance recom- 
mended, Curtis — - - - - - 29,429 


Rajkumar College, increase of similar places suggested 
with view to enlisting members of STIBVOLTARY in 


LC.8., Ago Khan - - - : - = 27,168-5 
Recruitment, I.C.S.: 
AGE OF ARRIVAL IN INpra: 
20 or 21 for English advised, Barrow - 28.080, 
: 28,168-76 
21 or 22 advised, Curtis, 28,974, 29,077 ; Procter, 


Pye 125, 

23, probably best, but fixing of age to secure 
aa ipos men advised, Mead 26,644, 26,743, 
26 822-3 
28,620-1 

30,491, 


23 advised, Huwbank  - - r = 

24 advised, Crump, 27,676; Lawrence, 
30,702-6. 

24 or 25, or 26, advocated, Paranjpye, 
26,095-9 ; Madgavkar, 30; 802 ; Graham, ‘ 
AON 29, B43. 

25 


ay 


26,045, 
29,790- 


Apoisvell Agu oe 27,044, 27,117, 27,312-5 ; 
LS. Mehta, 27,3 mes, 99.990 ; ‘Sabnes, 


30,236 ; Chanduvaricun, 31,107-8 ; P.M. 
Mehta, 31,400-8, 31,527, 31,531-7; Kelhur, 
32,890, 
Later preferred, Paranjpye 26,324-34, 26.347-5 
Too late, Barrow, 28,066; Curtis, 38067, 


29,074-7, 29,176-8, 
25 to 26 advised, Madhavlul - 38,229, 83.975. 7 
26 or 27 suggested, Kothard 32,716.-8, 82,720 
Karlier, unsuitable for Indians, aid differentiation 
suggested, Barrow - - - - 28,171-8 
Extension not advisable — - p. 439 
comparatively Old preferred, Teck 28. 795 ; 
Lawrence, 30,727-8, 


Recruitment, I.C.8,.—continued. 


AGE OF ARRIVAL IN InpIa—continued. 
Recruits at different ages : 


no Difference, Crump - - - - 27,619 
Impossible to compare, Curtis - - 28,974 
Annnal indent, principle, information re - p. 457 


on Basis of total number of posts cause of block, 


Curtis - - - - - - 29,474-5 
Casualty rate, assumed rate too high, Graham 

29,768 

Change not recommended, Taleyarkhan - 27,990 


Crass REPRESENTATION : 
of All classes, not possible, Barrow, 28,073; 
Ewbank, 28,598; Lawrence, 30,483, 30,647-8. 
not Approved, Madgavkar, 30,794, 30,929-35 ; 
P.M. Mehta, p. 808, para. (vii); Jinnah, 31,764, 
31,806, 32,016-23. 
Arrangements to help Muhammadans proposed, 
Bharucha - - - 32,929, 32,340 
Communal separation not advisable. Aga Khan 
27,094 
27,823 ; 
Kadri, 
Cothar?, 82,659, 


Desirable, and method, Crump, 27,616, 
Batchelor, 28,761; Curtis, 29,390-6; 
29,917; Chandavarkar, 31.099; 
32,874; Kelkar, 32,884. 

not Necessary, and objections, Paranjpye, 26,040, 
26,250-1, 26,581-5; Mead, 26,638; L. S. Mehta, 
27,342. 

not Necessary if present system continued, but 
advised with separate examination system, 
Ewbank - - - - 28,562 

Reservation of fixed mimlier of posts for hackward 
communities not objected to, Kelkar - 32,883 

if Taken into account must be Hoplicd to Europeans 
also, Kelkar - - - : - 82,884 

Comparison of university man witli general culture 
with, youth of ability and then specialising, former 

preferred, Paranjpye - : - - 26,322-34 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION : 
not Best test, but only one possible, Curtis 
29,44.7-8 


Class representation met by, Peranjpye 26,088, 

26,390--6 
Explanation and history of system — - -p. 429 
should be Open door, Aga Khan - - - 27,096 


Question of suitable test for Indians, Jinnah 


31,847-61 
not Suited to Indians - - - - p. 430 


Dissatisfaction will remain as long as I.C.S. separately 


-recruited in London, Crump - - - 27,892 
possible Effect of proposed alterations, Jinnah 
31,862-5 ; Bhurgri, 32,180-5. 
Efficiency only consideration, Jinnah, - 32,016 
IN ENGLAND: 
in England alone advised, Luwrence 30,480, 
30,4828 
and by One method only possible, and men 


recruited otherwise would not be members of 
LC.8., Crump - - - 27,711-6 

Up to necessary minimum strength advised, and 
remaining appointments in a different manner, 
outside 1.C.8., Crump - 27,616, 27,6515 

of Europeans, effect.of increasing limit of Indians in 
I.C.8., on, Mead - - -  26,793-800, 26,920 
First-class men not recruited as a rule, but recruits 
sufficiently efficient, Kelkar’ - - 32,877, 32,939, 
33,012-4 

Impossibility of recruiting in two ways and being 
regarded as same service, pane 27,616, 27,651—5, 


27,756-8, 27,816, 27,875-- 89 

in Inpia: 
not Advised, Mudhavlal  - - - - 33,224 
Difficulties re secrecy - - p. 430 


Easier for Indians to Gaze Indian Civil Service 
Examination after study in Wngland, and 
question of, Kelkar -— - - 3305064 

Examination preferred to nomination, Chandavarkar 

31,856-8 

for Scholars who have passed M.A. examination 
for Executive Branch, and LL.B. for judicial 
advised, Karandikar — - 28,361 (xiv), 28,386 

Examination for select eee from each province 
preferred, Batchelor - - 28,783 
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Recruitment, 1.C.8.—continued. 
In Inpra—continued. 
Indians should still be eligible for appointment in 
England, Paranjpye, 26,041; Aga Khan, 27,040; 


Batchelor, 28,762; Sabnis, 30,231; Lawrence, 
30,484; Madgavkar, 30,795; Chandavarkar, 
31,100; Jinnah, 31,765; Bhurgri, 382,080; 


Bharucha, 32,330; Kothari, 32,660, 32,709; 
Kelkar, 32,877, 38,885; Sathe, 33,356. 
Indians should not be eligible for appointment in 
England, under scheme, Barrow 28,074, 28,1384 
Mr. Natrajan’s proposal in Indian Social Reformer 
recommended as alternative to simultaneous 
examinations, and explanation, Aga Khan 
27,217-8, 27,256-9 
,Nomination and examination for limited propor- 
tion of vacancies, and scheme, Kothari 32,659, 
32,700-8, 32,744-55, 32,784-93, 32 832-47, 


: 32,858 
Nomination : 

not Approved, Parunjpye, 26,040; Madgavkar, 
30,794. 

Suggested, Chandavarkar - - - 31,099 


Present system satisfactory in principle, but 
defective in practice, Kelkar - - - 32,896 
Satisfactory, Kothari - : - - - 32,666 
Suggestion for throwing open certain number of 
appointments for, considered - - - p. 430 
Vind voce tests, difficulty re - : - p. 430 
or INDIANS: 
if Alternative scheme introduced, listing together 
of all successful candidates proposed, Bharucha 
32,328 
Average annual admissions, and percentage of 
total, table — - - - - - p. 433 
from the Bar or Subordinate J widicial and Revenue 
Service advocated if sufficient Indians successful 
candidates by open competition, Chandavarhkar 
31,096, 31,145-7, 31,197-8, 31,229-34 
on'Basis of absolute equality, advised, P. M. Mehtu 
p. 807, q, 31,379-80, 31,388, 31,569-71, 
31,599-601 
by Competition, not primary method - - p. 463 
Competition as Boe. a veal as for English, P. M. 


Mehia - - - . 31,608-9 
Cost of scheme - - - - p. 509, 511 
Differentiation, danger of - - - - p, 431 


by English door, i daeeMon of oe B.S. 
Mehta - - - 27,419-25 
Increase : 


not Advised unless highest administrative posts ~ 


thrown open, Bharucha - $2,328, 32,340 
not Anticipated at first, and possible decrease, 
Bhurgri - - - - 32,167-8, 32,184 
Increased facilities : 
Advised, Aga Khan, 27,087 ; Batchelor, 28,784—6, 
28,844, 28,886-74. 
not Necessary, and demand not representative 
of country, Rivington - 26,940-1, 26,983-5, 
27,027-31 
of Men of high character and good family, 
question of, Paranjpye, 26,252-3; Aga Khan, 
~ 27,162-6 ; Batchelor, 28,835-8 ; Sabnis, 30,3547 ; 
Kothari, 32, 865. 
Limitation, and pr omotion from P.O.S. advised, 
Batchelor - 28,847-8, 28,922-4 
Long residence and training in England advocated, 
Mead - - : - 26,631, 26,635 
New Indian service, no obstacle to, sat 
2,384 
by Nomination : 
not Approved, Bhurucha . 32,329 
of Certain number, no stigma of inferiority 
anticipated, Barrow - : - 28,3246 
ut Early age not practicable, DL. 8S. Mehta 27,461 
Selection or nomination according to suecess in 
approved tripos suggested, Mead - 26,631 
not Urged if better scheme possible by examina- 
tion or scholarship, Chandavarkar - 31,235 
Nomination (or Selection) followed by examination : 
Advocated, and scheme, Mead, 26,688 ; Curtzs, 
28,962, 28,965, 28,969-70, 29,042-3, 29,050, 
29,184, 29,225-46, 29,376-89 ; Kadri, 29,911, 
29,918, 29,917, 29,954, 29,983-5, 30,017-35. 
30,048-68 ; - Lawrence, 30,641-5, 
E 22350 


Recruitment, 1.C.S.—continued. 
or INDIANS—continued. 


Nomination (or Selection) followed by examination 


—continued. 
at Earlier date, State aid advoouted, Mead 
26,765 
by Headmasters, question of, Sharp - 32,599 


Suggested if change necessary, Batchelor 
28,761, 28,779-87, 28, 866-74 
if Preference necessary, nomination of certain 
number to undergo three years’ training in 
England, &c., suggested, and details, Paranjpye, 
26,503-5 ; Barrow, 28,073, 28,131, 28,140-5, 
28,192-4, 28,293-5, 28,324. 
Present system contrary to statute, P. M. Mehta 
31,390, 31,437, 31,637-49 
Promotion of fit men advocated, but danger of 


going too fast urged, Rivington — - - 26,933 
Question of — - - - “ - - p. 503 
Removal of sense of unfairness, advocated, 


Paranjpye - 26,041, 26,082, 26,144, 26,203, 

26,443-7 

Reservation of appointments for, and selection in 
India not approved, and reason, Paranjpye 


26,211-21 

on Same footing as English, advised, Aga Khan 
27,251-4 
Some method desirable, Chandavarkar 81,150-4 


Suggested arrangements, if age-limit lowered, 
Paranjpye - - - - 26, 553-61 
Suggestions, Z. 8, Mehta - - - 27,453-60 
Supplementing of examination candidates by 
recruitment in India not approved but might 
alleviate disabilities, P. M. Mehta- 81,434-8 

System satisfactory, Mead, 26,650; Crump, 27, 624 ; 
Curtis, 28,981; Sabnds, 30, 241; Laren, 
30,496 ; Madgavkar, 30,808, p. 435. 

System deficient as not affording facilities for 
character training, and public school education 
advised, and means - p. 503-6, 507-11 

System not satisfactory, Paranjpye, 26,050; 
L. 8. Mehta, 27,353; Jinnah, 31,776; Bhurgri, 
32,090 ; Madhavlal, 33, 235, 

Interests of mass of people, consideration necessary, 
and question of agreement with interests of 
educated classes and not conflicting, Aga Khan 

27,157-61, 27,278-80 

Military Officers (see under Military Officers). 

Modification of system suggested if scholarships 
granted to Indians, and scheme of nomination of 
English candidates proposed - - p. 506-7 


NoMINATION AND EXAMINATION: 
Advocated, Mead, 26,634, 26,682-5, 
Lawrence, 30,475, 30,479, 30,561- 
30,701-9, 30,719-21, 
not Advocated, and objections, Crump, 27,612 ; 
Barrow, 28,069 ; Curtis, 28,960; Procter, 30,078 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,787, 30,790; Chandavarkar, 
31,1489, 31,187-9, 31,195-6, 31,811-3; P. M. 
Mehta, p. 308 (para. vi.), 31,430; p. 429. 
Nomination (or selection) after examination pro- 
posed, Hwbhank 28,558, 28,580-4, 28,591, 28,721-3 
(see also under Indians above.) 
by One way only preferred, Curtis, 29, 041, 29,183; 
Sathe, 33,355. 
Open competition preferred, Crump, 27,612; Jinnah, 
31,761, 31,764, 31,800-1, 31,847. 
from Other services, no objection, Puranjpye 26,043 
Present system, continuance of, advised, Rivington 
26,924 


26,720-4 ; 
5, 30,640-5, 


From P.GS. : 

Approved, Aga Khan, 27,150-2, 27,253-5, 27,317 ; 
Crump, 27,658; Curtis, 29,1383-4, 29,159-63 ; 
Kadri, 29,963-5. 

Class of officer not always suitable, Kadri 29,966 

by. Inereased promotion would meet demand 
partly, Batchelor. - : - : 28,790 

not Preferred to scheme for separate Indian 
service, and discussion re, Bharucha 32,3896-409 

not Preferred to present method, Mehendale 
29,680-6 

by Promotion preferred, Rivington, 26,958; 
Graham, 29,840-1; Kadri, 29,918, 29,962-3. 
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Recruitment, I.C.8.—continued. 
FROM P.C.S.—continued. 
Promotion of picked men : 
Approved, Taleyarkhan, 27,994-7; 
29,450-3; Kothari, 82,736-7. 
not Approved, Barrow - - 28,192-~9, 28,298 
no Objections, and preferred to simultaneous 
examination, Procter - 
Qualifications desired, Barrow, 28,078; 
28,558. 


REcRUITs : 
no Deterioration, Crump, 27,752; Barrow, 28,079. 
of Good family, important, Kothari - 32,8558 
Improved, Chandavarkar - - 31,106, 31,294-8 
Improvement possible and right class not always 


Curtis, 


Ewbank, 


obtained, Meads - - - eh oe 26,643 
Indian graduates, question of probability, P, M. 
Mehta - - - - - - 31,578-80 
Married, advantages and disadvantages, Mad- 
gavkar - - - - - : - 30,799 
not Quite satisfactory, but not on account of age, 


Lawrence ~ - - - -  80,700-2 
Suitable, Crump, 27,620; Curtis, 28,975; Law- 
rence, 30,490; Madgavkar, 30,801, p. 433. ; 
of Two periods, impossible to differentiate, 
Barrow - - - ° + 28,078, 28,276-9 
Unmarried for first 3 years preferred, Barrow 
28,066 
Reduction of appointments and increase of listed 
posts would not materially affect, Crump 22,756-8 
Restriction to residents not necessary, Paranjpye, 
26,039; Aga Khan, 27,095. 
Rules framed to suit English conditions, but altera- 
tion not advised, Paranjpye - - 96,206-21 
Separate Examinations (see that title). 
Simultaneous Examinations (see that title), — 
Social status, importance of, in India, Kadri 
29,983-5, 30,017-9 
Super-added test of character not advised, Barrow 


28,288 

System satisfactory  - - ee - p. 429 
of Wndesirables, necessity for devising system | to 
avoid, Mead - - 7 - - 26,723-4 
University men advised, Mead - 26,644, 26,743, 
26,8225 


Recruitment, P.CS. : . 1 
Abolition of any method but promotion from min 
latdars or non-gazetted officers advised, Bharuchd 


82,340 
Alterations proposed, Kadri - : - - 29,941 
no Alteration advised, Sabnis - - 380,232 


Appendix A., IV. Reciprocity of treatment should 
be insisted on, Crump - - - - 27,641 
Both methods satisfactory, Kadri - - 29,942 


CLASS REPRESENTATION: 
not Advised at expense of efficiency, Madhavlal 
: 33,255 
All classes not duly represented, and suggestions, 
Curtis, 29,017; Sabnis, 30,263; Lawrence, 30,546 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,889, 30,991-3; Kothari, 32,681, 


32,726-83. 
Desirable, Paranjpye, 26,065, 26,067, 26,251; Aga 
Khan, 27,057; Kadri, 29,944; Lawrence, 


30,546; Bhurgri, 32,118; Bharucha, 32,329; 
Madhavlal, 33,256. ; 
Desirable, but good government first consideration 

p. 464 
only Desirable, taking education into account, 


Kelkar - - - - - 32,927, 33,140 
Distribution of classes, table, Kelkar - 32,927, 
33,136-44, 33,192-5 

Method of obtaining, Sabnis — - - 80,466—72 


More difficult to secure, if competitive examina- 
tion, Curtis - - - - - 29,208-11 
Races should be represented at examination 
according to numerical strength, Bhurgri 
32,115, 32,118, 32,312-3 
Unsound in theory, but prevention of monopoly 
by any caste necessary, Madgavkar - - 80,889 
COMPETITION : 
Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,064, 26,590-606 ; Bhar- 
ucha, 32,541-5; Kelkar, 32,924, 38,208-10. 
Annual, advised for part, Kelkar 32,935, 82,977-87, 
33,212 


30,129-30, 30,220-1 . 


Recruitment, P.C.S.— continued. 
CoMPETITION—continued. 
- Arguments against, summarised - - p. 463 
Charges of faking results referred to, Paranjpye 
26,039, 26,397 
in each Province advised, and not restricted to 
residents, Chandavarkar - - 31,314-24 
Results of former experiment, Kadri, 30,0106 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,320-2; Kelkar, 32,935. 
Scheme, and graduates preferred, Chandavarhkar 
31,101, 31,162-9 
for Three years, Bharucha - - - $32,447-8 
Conditions generally suitable, Paranjpye, 26,064 ; 
Mehendale, 29,491 ; Kadri, 29,940 ; Sabnis, 30,260 ; 
Lawrence, 30,543; Kelkar, 32,924. 


DIREct : 7 
Abolition advised if separate examination held at 
Delhi, Bharucha  - - . - - 32,331 
to Grade of Rs. 300, Curtds - - - 29,410 


to Post of subordinate judge preferred to system of 
gradual use of mamlatdars, Sathe - 33,435-8 
Very little, and more would increase attractions of 
service, Paranjpye - - - - 26,377-9 
Examination test advised, Bhurgri - - 32,115 
of Europeans, not statutory natives of India, rare, 
and none in Bombay - -  .+ p. 468-4 
Fixing of proportion to be recruited by competitive 
examination and nomination advised and criticism 
of appointments and theory not observed in 
practice, Kelkar 32,924, 32,927, 33,072-86, 38,207 
NOMINATION OR SELECTION ; 
for Appointments to higher grades, particulars, 
Barrow - - - - - : - 28,120 
Approved, Curtis, 29,015; Kadri, 29,942, 29,977; 
Lawrence, 30,546, p. 464. 
not Approved, Chandavarkar, 31,163, 31,239-46 ; 
Bharucha, 32,340, 32,376. 


Method, &e., Paranjpye — - : - 26,590-606 
Partly, advised, and scheme, Kelkar 32,935, 
33,000~11 


of Rigid nature, advised, Kothari 32,684, 82,875-6 


NOMINATION AND COMPETITION COMBINED : 
Advised, and reasons, L. 8. Mehta, 27,369, 27,408-1, 


27,585-91; Karandikar, 28,361 (11), 28,394, 
28,551-6. : 
Arguments against - - - - - p. 463 


Objections, Paranjpye - - - - 26,065 
Preferred, Kadri - - 29,977—8, 30,025-7 
Open competition followed by course of studies on 
line of L.C.S. advised, Madgavkar 30,784 (xxi) 
Open competition, selection from outside service, and 
promotion from lower divisions in Presidency and 
Sind, Kadri - - - 29,941, 29,952, 29,977 
Power of rejection advocated, Paranjpye - 26,066 
no Prejudicial effect by inclusion of mamlatdars, 


Curtis - - - - - - ~ 29,324 
by Promotion of selected mamlatdars, continuance 
advised, Chandavarkar - - -  381,367-9 
QUALIFYING POSTS: 
Number of, Sathe - . - - 33,487-90 
Omission advised, Taleyarkhan - -  28,023-5 
Qualifying test possible, Chandavarkar - - 81,164 
RECRUITS : 
Best men prefer the law, &c., P. M. Mehta 
31,490-2 
Improvement, Kadri - - - “ - 29,978 
not Many of real ability, Barrow - - 28,162 
Standard falling, and reasons, Batchelor 28,860, 
28,919-21 


RESTRICTION TO RESIDENTS : 
Advised, Paranjpye, 26,066 ; Aga Khan, 27,056 ; 
L. S. Mehta, 27,370, 27,493-7; Curtis, 29,016 ; 


Kadri, 29,943; Sabnis, 30,262; Madgavkar, 
30,891; Jinnah, 31,794, Bhurgri, 32,115, 32,117, 
32.231-2. 


not Advised, Kelkar 32,926, 32,977-87, 33,001-11, 
33,022-35, 33,145-8, 33,198 
Efficiency should be chief consideration, Madhavlal 


33,257 

Exceptions - - - - - - p. 464 
Intention to become resident, should be required, 
Crump - - - - 27,641 


Mother tongue should be that of district served, 
Madgavkar - - - - - 30,890 


INDEX. 
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Recruitment, P.C.8,—continued. 
RESTRICTION TO RESIDENTS—continued. 
not Necessary, Barrow, 28,119, 28,355-6; Chan- 
davarkar, 31,166~9. 
Parts of Presidency differing in language, &c., 
should be considered as separate provinces, 


Bhurgri - - - 32,117, 32,229-30 

Residents only employed, Curtis - - 29,016 
RULES : 

Alterations suggested, Taleyarkhan — - 27,948, 

28,023-6 

History of drafting, &. — - - 7 - p. 472 

Letter re - - - . - - - p. 487 


of Local Government and Government of India, 


unsuitable, Kelkar - - - - 933,204-5 
Resolution of Government of India re p. 497-8 
Revised set, Curtis - - - 29,328; p. 493 


for Selection of mamlatdars provided, and ‘farther 


alteration not desirable, Barrow  - - 28,359 
Suitable, Sabnis, 30,261; Madhavlal, 33,256, 
38,349-50. 


not Suitable, Kelkar - - - 32,924—5, 33,207 
Satisfactory, Barrow, 28,118, 28,161; Jinnah, 32,925, 
31,929, p. 463, 
Social status, Kadri - 30,013-6, 30,020-5 
from Subordinate service, 30 per cent. advised, 
Kelkar  - - : - - - 82,985 
Table of appointments filled since 1895, under each 
method of recruitment : - - - p. 482 
Test of efficiency, Sabnis - - -  380,466-8 


Registration, Superintendent of, possible addition to 
listed posts - - - - - - - p. 438 
Residences : 
for Collector and judge of each district, provision Ee 
Government at fair rent advocated, Mead, 26,675 
p. 525; Batchelor, 28,774. 
Rents high, Curtis - - ; s 


Retirement, LCS. : 

Automatic, after 25 years’ service advised, if rank of 
Commissioner or first-grade judge not reached, 
Graham - - - : 29,780, 29 818-22 

CoMPULSORY, FOR INEFFICIENCY: 

Advocated, and method, Barrow, 28,104, 28,115, 
28,159-60, 28,289-92 ; Curtis, 28,997, 29,118+5, 
29,139-41, 29,191-3, 29,3829-32, 

Delegation of power to local government from 
Secretary of State, not advisable, Madgavkar 


~ 28,999 


30,848, 30,879, 30,946-8 
in First five years only, advised, otherwise 
disapproved, Lawrence - P - 30,584-91 


EXTENSIONS OF SERVICE: 
Abolition advised, Bhurgri - $2,126, 32,128, 
32,187-90, 32,315-7 
Objections, Mehendale - - - 29,749-50 
‘VOLUNTARY : 
After 15 years, advised, Curtis, 29,009, 29,291~4 ; 
Lawrence, 30,537, 30,590, 30,678—80. 
After 15 or 20 years, advised, Graham - 29,780 
After 17 years’ service on proportionate pension, 
permission desirable, Barrow - 28,116, 28,156-8 
After 20 years, a medical certificate advocated, 
and after 25 years, without medical certificate, 
Bhurgri - - - - - - 82,128 
Retirement, P.C.S.: 
CoMPULSORY : 
at 50 advised, Bhurgrt 32,126, 32,128, 32,186-90 
at 55 advocated, Kadri - - - ~ 29,951 
at 55, should not be hard-and-fast rule, Sabnis 


30,272 
Extension of service beyond 55 not advised, 
Madgavkar - - - - - - 30,906 
by Imperial Government, advised, Madgavkar 
30,911 
for Inefficiency : 
Advised, Curtis, 29,022; Lawrence, 30,549, 


30,556, 

Vesting of power in local government not 
advised, and reasons, and recommendations re, 
Madgavkar - - - 30,907, 30,909 

no Provision, but some arrangement possible 
p. 465 
Voluntary, after 25 years’ service advocated, Kadri 
29,951 
F-22350 


Revenue Administration : 
not Based on English lines, and dealt with by Execu- 
tive officers, and example, P. M. Mehta - 
31,408--16, 31,538, p. 307 
Complaints of, and separation of functions required, 
P.M. Mehta - - - - - 31,629-34 
Details, P.M. Mehta - - - - 31,714-9 


Revenue officers : 
Able to perform magisterial duties properly, Kadri 
30,046-7 
First-class magisterial, powers should be restricted 
to those with LL.B. degree, Karandikar 
28,362 (vii), 28,504 
Set aside High Court judgments, Karandikar 
28,361 (vii), 28,414 
Special powers not really judicial - - p. 443 


Rivington, The Rev. Canon Cecil Stansfeld, evidence 


of . - - : . 26 $24 27,033 
8. 

Sabnis, Rao Bahadur Raghunath Vyankaji, evidence 

of - - - 30 223-473 


Salt Act, cases ender ddanplnints re, P. M. Mehta 
31,629-34, 31,742 
Sardars, agent, sumptuary allowance suggested, Cur tis 
29,431 


Sathé, Ganesh Krishna, evidence of - 38,351-498 


Scholarships : 
Advocated, and schemes, Tuleyarkhan, 27,944, 
27,956, 27,959-65, 27,998-8001; Curtis, 28 965 5, 


29,045-9, 29,185~8, 29,286; Lawrenec: 30, 566-8 
p. 504- 1; Madgavkar, 30,786 . 

Advocated, if simultaneous 
introduced, and particulars, Paranjpye., 26038, 
26,130-41, 26,165-8, 26,358-63, 26,533-6, 26 582 
-53.L. 8. Mehta, ¢ 27,358, 27,457, 

Hot Approved, Rivington, 26,946-7 ; Aga Khan, 

V,112-5, 27,177--81, 27,318-9 ; Graham, 29,803-4 ; 

Eee 29,743 ; Kadri, 29 960, . 

for Agricultural degrees advised, for qualification 
for P.C.S8., Madgavkar : - - - 30,880 

to Backward classes if simultaneous examinations 


examinations not, 


adopted, suggested, Kelkar : - 38,201-3 
Care. of boys in holidays should rest on India Office 
510 
Cost of scheme - - Pp. 509, 511 
Free studentships advised, Madgavkar - - 30,889 
might Improve class, Proctor - - - 30,085 
Insufficient, Paranjpye - - - - 26,036 
Parents would send children, Kadri - - 29,961 
SELECTION FOR: 
Details, &e., Chandavarkar . - 31,180-6 
at Harly age not advocated, and reasons, Paranjpye 
26 ,847-57 


for Training in England after examination in India, 
advocated, Mead - - : - - 26,766 


Scott, Sir Basil, evidence of - - 25,896-26,033 


Secretariat, promotion of Indians to responsible posts 
in, advised, Aga Khan - - 27,048, 27,219-23 


Secretaries : 
Limit of appointment to 3 years eoubested by some, 


Madgavkar- - - - 30, 848 
Pay, increase advised, Age Khan - 27,104, 27,311 
Pensions, increase advised, Curtis - - - 29° 00R 
UNDER, listing of post suggested, Kothari 32,671, 

32,801-3 


Separate Examination : 

Advocated, with reservation of fixed number of posts 

for Englishmen, Ewbank - - 28,560--1, 28, oe 
28,7254 

not Advocated, Paranjpye, 26,038-9, 26,087- “M1, 
Rivington, 26,925, 26,933-6, 26,955-8 ; L. S. Mehta. 
27,341; Crump, 27,615, 27,816;  Taleyarkhan, 
27,944, 27,955; Barrow, 28,072; Curtis, 28,96s, 
29,052-4; Graham, 29,755, 29,784; Kadri, 29.916, 
29,958; Sabnis, 30,230 ; Lawrence, 30,482, 30,569. 
71; Jinnah, 31,763, 31,812-5, 31,914—-5; Cheanidu- 
varkar, 31,098; Bharucha, 32,328 ; Sharp, 32,53%-- 
40, 32, B58 ; Kothari, 32 658, 38 691, 32,897. Y; 
Kelkar, 32 882; Madhavlal, 33,223, 33,266 ; Sathe, 
33,355, p. 431. 
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Separate Examination-——continued. 

as Alternative only, to increase Indian element, 
might be considered, Curtis - = 29,061-6 

Approved, failing simultaneous examinations, 
Madgavkar, 30,793, 30,924-8, 31,073-5; Bhurgri, 
32,079, 32, 135-7, 

Board of selection for Indian successful candidates 
advised, Hwhank - 7 - 28,562, 28,580-—4 

in Each province, no objections under conditions, 
Mead, 26,637, 26,693-7 ; Curtis, 29,289, 


WITH LIMIT TO NUMBER OF INDIANS: 
Advocated, and details, Mead - 26,631, 26,635, 
26,649, 26,682, 26,686-92, 26,766-71 
not Approved, P. MW. Mehta - - 31,886~-95 
Mark of inferiority, possibility of, D. S. Mehta, 
27,885~-7 ; Curtis, 29,290-9; P. M. Mehta, 81,593 ; 
Sharp, 32,558; Sathe, 33,355. 
Only in case of failure to recruit proper number in 
England suggested, Hwhank, 28,727-31; Ourtis, 


29,287-8, 
no Restrictions : re entrance advised, Hwbank 
28,589-92 
as Similar to examination in London as possible, 
Ewbank - - - - - - 28,587-8 
SYLLABUS : 
to Give each community an equal chance, advised, 
and details, Hwbhank - - 28,562, 28,596-7 
Revised form of 2nd eyuabas in Appendix J. 
advocated, Mead - - - 26,647 
Vernacular, inclusion not adsiesd: Chindavirkar 
31,342-3 


Separate Service for Indians as “corps d’élite,” 
advised, and scheme, and ‘preferred to simultaneous 
or separate examination, Bharucha - 32,328, 32;331; 

32,336, 32,340, 32,346, 32,353-77, 32,390-409, 
32,510-538 


Settlement Officer, Assistant, listing of por advised, 
Kothari - - - - 2,671, 32,3801 


Sharp, William Hastings, evidence of = - 32,557--655 


Simultaneous Examination : 
if Adopted, one centre in India and at London 


advised, Chandavarkar — - - - 81,097 
if not Adopted, present system refereed, Madhantat 
32,270-2 


Advocated, and reasons, Paranjpye, 26,035, 26 038, 
26,050, 26,072, 26,082, 26,144-64, 26,202-5, 26,429, 
26,443-7, 26,495-502; Karandikar, 28,361; Aga 
Khan, 27,088, 27,049, 27,062, 27,068-9, 217,243, 
27299-3802, 27,325-6; D. 8. Mehta, 27,340-1,27,355, 
27,403; Karandikar, 28,361, 28,373-4, 28,405; 
Mehendale, 29,490, 29,535; Madgavkar, 30,786-7, 
30,789, 30,791, 30,803, 30,809, 30,919; Jinnah, 
31,759, 31,762, 31,764, 31,912, 31,930-3, 31,995-— 
32,001; P. M. Mehta, p. 308, g. 31,377, 31,505-20, 
31,679; Bhurgri, 32,075, 32,0779, 32,130; Kelkar, 
32,881-3, 32,941, 33,040, 33,120 ; Madhavlal, 33,220, 
33,265; Sathe, 33,354. 

Advocated only if means devised to preserve British 
character of administration, and disadvantages of, 
Bharucha - - - - - $2,327, 32,329 

not Advocated, and reasons and objections to, 
Scott, 25,898; Crump, 27,613, 27,816; Taleyar- 
khan, 27,944, 27,955, 27,990; Barrow, 28,070, 
28,256-75, 28,321; Hwbank, 28,560; Batchelor, 
28,760, 28,873-4; Curtis, 28,966, 29,052-4; Kadri, 
29,914, 29,955, 29,982; Procter, 30,071; 30,079-80, 
30,220-1; Sabnis, 30,229; Lawrence, 30,480; 
Bharucha, 32,348-52, 32,889; Kothari, 32,657, 
32,688-90, p. 430, 481, p. 503. 

not Advocated yet, though approved on principle, 
Chandavarkar 31,096, 31,138, 31,150-1, 31,212-3 

for Backward classes only, if adopted, Sabnis 

30,248, 30,305-11, 30,393-8 

Candidates would have lower standing unless 

European experience obtained, Aga Khan 


27,325-6 

Class representation, no difficulties anticipated, and 
details, Paranjpye — - - - - 26,038 
Common, for whole of adi, Provinces will not 
object, Kelkar - - s - $2,883, 33,131 
Cost, &c., and teaching, Paranjpye - 26,038, 


26,448-56, 26,495-502 


Simultaneous Examination—continued. 


CRAMMERS: 
not Necessary, or anticipated, Paranjpye, 26,038, 
26,079-81, 26,469-72; L. S. Mehta, 27,483. 
Possibility, Aga Khan - - - — -27,074-8 
Desire not diminishing, Chandavarkar, 31,340; 
P.M. Mehta, 31,521-2. 
Difficult to maintain European preponderance under, 
Sabnis - - - - 30,229, 80,325 
Effect on education in India, question of, Paranjpye, 
26,038, 26,084, 26,163, 26,246-9, 26, 319, 26,586 ; 
Curtis, 29,181; P. i. Mehta, 31,505-7, 31,514-20, 
31,576-92 ; Sharp, 32,557, 32,564, 32,567, 32,573~-7, 
32,580—4, 32,600-15 ; Kelkar, 33,120-4, p. 431. 
Examination papers, question of leakage of, Barrow, 
28,262-5, 28,299-300; Sharp, 32,563. 
Feeling in favour of, stationary, L. S. Mehta 
27 547-9 
a Few men would pass, and question of men and 
number of candidates, &c., L. S. Mehta 27,484-8, 
27,506-39 
Fixing of maximum proportion for admission of 
Indians advised, and one-third suggested, and 
scheme, Mehendale - 29,490, 29,5386—7, 29,578~-5 
Identical examinations and common list advised, 
DL. S. Mehta - - - 27,380 
if Held, one only at Delhi saved: Bhewnsh 
32,328-9 
for Judicial branch, suggested, Karandikar 28,496 
Lowering of standard of I.C.S. with, question of, 
LL. S. Mehta - - - - : - 27,455 
no Mark of inferiority anticipated, Paranjpye, 
26,587; DL. 8S. Mehta, 27,550-1. 
Possibility of admission of disloyal persons and 
question of education, Barrow 28,070, 28,213-7, 


28,274 

Possibility of faking results not anticipated, 
Paranjpye - : - 26,398-400 
Power of Government to aejeck candidate advocated, 
if sparingly used, Paranjpye — - - - 26,040 
Preponderance of Europeans difficult to maintain 
under, Sabnis - - . - 30,229, 30,325 


PREPONDERANCE OF INDIANS: 
Anticipated, Sharp - 32,557, 32,566-—7, 82,621-3 
not’ Anticipated at first, Paranjpye, 26,038~9, 
26,041, 26,082-6, 26 430-7, 26,498-502, 26,563-7 ; 
Aga Khan, 27,038, 27,063, 27,065—7, 27,079-87, 
27,108, 27,207-9 ; Madgavkar, 30,784 (XX); 30,791, 
30,020-8; BP. M. Mehta, 31,381-5, 31,572-3, 
31,673-7 ; Kelkar, 32,883, 32, 943-6, 33,173-4; 
Madhavlal, 33,269; Sathe, 33,354, 3,369- 70, 
33,373, 
Decrease of Indian element possible at first, 
Bhurgri - - : - - -  $2,167-8 
{Inerease in Indian element expected, Kadrz, 29,957 ; 
Procter, 30,071, 30,150. 
a Large number of Indians anticipated, Jinnah 
31,805 
almost a Probability, Chandavurkar - - 31,096, 
31,188, 31,151, 31,216-27 
Question can be dealt with later, but not really 
possible if Indian once admitted, P. M. Mehta 
31,574-85, 31,674-9 
Results, minimum might be fixed for Huropeans, 
but danger not imminent, Aga Khan 27,079-87 


PREPONDERANCE OF ONE INDIAN COMMUNITY : 
Anticipated, Sharp, 32,655; Kothari, 32,657, 
32,689-90, 32,726-8, 32,766—70, 32,810~22. 
Fear of, Karandikar, 28,362 (iii); Batchelor, 28,760 ; 
Curtis, 28,966; Sabnis, 30,229, 30,337, 





30,404-12. 
Question of importance relatively to educational 
good, P. M. Mehta - 7 . 31,510-2 
Question of politics and efficient administration, 
P.M. Mehta - - 31,518, 31,598-601 
Probable number of candidates and chances of 
success, Paranjpye - - - 26,460-8 


Reasons for demand, Riviigton 26,924, 26,995-7001 
Recruits of better class than P.C.S8. anticipated, 


P.M. Mehta - - - - - 381,485-92 
Re ruitment from graduates, question of, P. M. 
Mehta s “ a 7 - : 31,576-7 


would Remove dissatisfaction even if only small 
number successful, Aga Khan - - 27,167-8 


INDEX, 557 
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Simultaneous Examination—continued. ; 

Reply of Government of India re, November 1, 1893, 
points noticed, Karandikar - - 28,362 (iv) 

Restrictions suggested, Mehendale, 29,490; Mad- 
gavkar, 30,786 (xviii), 30,791. 

Same standard necessary on same lines, Paranjpye, 
26,289; P. M. Mehta, 31,729-30. 

Suitable teachers, question of, Paranjpye 26,568-70 

if no Successful candidates, discontent not anti- 


cipated, L. S. Mehta - 7 - - 27,532-9 
Sind Commission : 
Details re members, and history  - - - p. 436 


Military and other officers, 1893-7, Barrow, 28,086 ; 
Lawrence, 30,498, 30,582. 
Sind: 
North, officers on leave go to Quetta, Lawrence 
30,748, 30,745 


Education backward, Bhurgri - - 32,191-3 
Statutory Civilians: 

Class of men, Mead 7 a p - - 26,879 

Mark of inferiority not serious, Curtis -  29,291-3 

Origin and rules, &c., and failure - - p. 470-1 


Pay (see Pay under Listed Posts). 
Pension suitable, Curtis, 29,010 ; Madgavkar, 30,881. 


Question of transference to P.O.S. - - p. 485 
Regret at short trial of experiment, Madgavkar 
30,8).0 


Revival, not advocated, Paranjpye, 26,051; Mead, 
26,651; Aga Khan, 27,050; L. S. Mehta, 27,354, 
27,491-2; Crump, 27,625; Barrow, 28,085; 
Karandikar, 28,362 (ix); Curtis, 28,982; Kadrd, 
29,923; Sabnis, 30,242, 30,461 ; Lawrence, 30,497 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,796, 30,810 ; Chandavarkar, 31,115.; 
Jinnah, 31,777 ; Bhurgri, 32,091; Bharucha, 32832; 
Kelkar, 32,897 ; Madhavlal, 38,236, p. 436. 

Selections unfortunate, but system not bad, Sabais 

; 30,353 
Statutory Regulations : 

RESERVATION OF POSTS FOR THE I.C.S.: 

Approved, Scott, 25,899; Mead, 26,648; ZL. S. 
Mehta, 27,3851; Crump, 27,622 ; Curtis, 28,979; 
Grahum, 29,758; Sabnis, 30,239, 30,375-81 ; 
Chandavarkar, 31,112; Kelkar, 32,894, 32,953, 
33,166-70 : Madhavlal, 33,233, p. 435. 


not Approved, Jinnah - - - ~ 31,774 
History and origin - - - : - p. 435 
Schedule : 


Alterations to, advised, Mead, 26,648; Sabnis, 
30,239, 30,375-81. 
no Alteration recommended, Crump, 27,622; 
Curtis,28,979; Graham, 29,758; Chandavarkar, 
31,112. 
Superfluous as regards P.CS., Madgavkar - 30,807 
Violation of statute, but not reservation for 
Indians, Kelkar = - - - - 33,166—70 


Students (see Indian Students). 
Sub-division administration, arranged, Curtis 
29, 144-52 


Superintendent of Land Records (see under Land 
Records). 


Superior Posts, I.C.S, (see under Conditions of Service). 


Supervising Agency, reduction advisable, Madgavkar 
30,784 (xvi) 
Supplementary Examination : 


not Advised, Madhavlal - - - 39,270-2 
not Advocated, Kelkar - . - - 32,961-8 


Syllabus (see under Indian Civil Service Examination). 


T. 


Taleyarkhan, Pherozeshah Jehangirshah, evidence of 
: 27 944-28 064 
Talukdari Estates : 
Accounts, in vernacular, and works re, Mead ; 
26,899-904 

Office, work of, and allegations of persecution, Mead 
26,902~-5 

Indians in post, satisfactory, L. S. Mehta 27,437-8 


Talukdari Estates—continued. 
Omission from listed posts advised, Mead —- 26,653 
Pay, error in Appendix VIII. - - - p. 457 
Post held by member of I.C.S. and reasons, L. 8. 

Mehia, 57,435-6 ; Barrow, 28,089; Kadri, 29,924; 

Bharucha, 32,337 ; Kelkar, 32,904, p. 437, 474. 
Post held once by Indian, and eriticism of work, 

Mead - - - - : - 26,889-98 


Technical Service, P.C.S., formation of, advised, and 
scheme of recruitment, and explanation, Kelkar 
32 935, 33,212-3 


Tents, &c., regulations re size, Ewbank - 28,744-6 
28,755-6 
Touring, time spent, Curtis, 29,142-3; Kadri, 29,972. 


Training, LCS. : 


DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATION: 
under Consideration, Curtis - - - 29,019 
Indian civil law advised for final examination, 
Kelkar - - : - - 32,892, 32,913 
Indian sociology advised if not taken during pro- 
bation, Madgavkar - a P 7 - 30,836 
Lower standard, abolition suggested, and division 
of higher into two parts, judicial and revenue, 


and details, Kadri - - - - - 29,934 
Restoration of 2nd examination in vernacular 
advised otherwise suitable, Lawrence - 30,517 
Rules - - - - - -  p. 513-7 
Subjects not made compulsory in, should be 
included in, Madhavlal - *. - - 33,279 
Suitable, but standard of vernacular examination 
too low, Madgavkar - - - - 30,836 


not Suitable, and too many, and suggestions, 


Graham - = - - - 29,766, 29,805 

System suitable, Mead - - - - 26,668 
In HNGLAND: 

Advantages, Rivington — - - - — 26,950--8 


after Serving in P.C.S. and before promotion to 
LC.S., question of, Rivington - - - 26,960 


Law: 
Essential, Curtis - - - - 29,482-3 
no Obstacle, Madgavkar — - - - 30,943-5 
Special, objections, Crump - - - 27,784-9 
AFTER TAKING UP APPOINTMENT: 
no Alteration advised, Sathe = - - - 33,358 
of Assistants, difficulties, Mead - - 26,856-7 
Choice of Collector, importance of, not realised, 
Madgavkar - - : - - - 80,835 
Course, details, Hwhank - 28,609-16, 28,632-53 
Course, and time not wasted, Crump - - 27,730 
Details, Mead - - - - - 26,831-2 
Details of present arrangements and defects, and 
improvements advisable, Madgavkar - 30,835 


Differentiation between Indians and others: 
Acquaintance with Indian law for Europeans, 
and with English law and equity for Indians 
advised, and details, Kelkar 32,916, 33,189-91 
not Necessary, Mead, 26,671; Curtds, 28,995; 
Lawrence, 30,520; Madgavkar, 30,842; Chan- 
davarkar, 31,136 ; Jinnah, 31,788; Bhurgri, 
32,108; Kothari, 32,678. 
not Necessary if suggestions re probation 
adopted, Madhavlal - - - - 33,250 
Social history, &c. of India, advised for 
Europeans, Sabnis 30,255, 30,340-1, 30,435~-40 
Differentiation between Indians of mixed and 
unmixed descent : 
Advocated, Paranjpye - - - - 26,060 
not Necessary, Mead, 26,672; L. S. Mehta, 
27,365; Sabnis, 30,257; Lawrence, 30,250; 
Madgavkar, 30,844; Jinnah, 31,790; Bhurgri, 
32,110; Kelkar, 32,917; Madhavlal, 33,252. 
under Direct supervision of Collector, advised, 
Kadri - - - - - - - 29,973 
Examination of year’s practical work in executive 
charge of revenue unit advised, Kothari - 32,673 
Improvements possible, Mead - - 26,833-6 
Increased period advised if probation in England 
abolished, and separate instruction in law and 
languages approved, Curtis - - 29,806-8 
under Indian officer suggested, Paranjpye ne 
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Training, L.C.S.—continued. 
AFTER TAKING UP APPOINTMENT—continued. 
Lessons in Oriental studies advocated, Ketkex 
32,911 
as Mamlatdar for short period approved, Barrow, 
28,101 ;- Curtis, 29,460. 
some Modification necessary if probation spent in 
India - ; -p. 441 
More systematic arrangements required, and 
suggestions, Kadri - - - 29,983, 29,970-3 
Officers under training on leave, 1908-12, state- 


ment - - - - - - - p. 456 
One year sufficient, Batchelor, 28,817 ; Curtis, 
29,072. 


Practical administration more important than 
study for examination, Kotharz . - 32,676 
generally Satisfactory, Mead, 26,667; Rivington, 
26,927: Crump, 27,837; Barrow, 28,101; 
Curtis, 29,073; Lawrence, 30,516; Chandavar- 

_ kar, 31,128. 
under Senior Assistant Collector, good method, 
Mead - - : : : - 26,865-7 
in Revenue department useful, Barrow - 28,076 
Stay in capital town, with study of langnages and 
of secretariat, then to headquarters of district 
under suitable Collector, and, finally, nine months 
in sole charge of non-headquarters talukaadvised, 


Madgavkar - . - - 30,835, 30,894-6 
Sub-divisional charge after nine months advised, 
Madgavkar - - - - - 31,059-63 
not Sufficient care in choosing superior officer, 
Paranjpye - - : - 26,371 


Suitable, subject to suggestion re probation. in 
India, Madhavlal - - - - - 33,247 

in or near big Town at first advised, dga Khan 
‘ 27,054, 27,229-34 
unsatisfactory, Bhurgri - - 32,103 
University, important, as general training Crump 
27,7246, 27,729, 27,773-89 
Value of, and of classical course, and approved, 
Graham - - - : - 29,876-94 
(see also Probation and Training, 1.C.8.) 


Training, P.C.S. : ; 
Charge of mamlatdar’s office desirable, Barrow 
28,354 
Department examination suitable, Lawrence, 30,548 ; 
Madgavkar, 30,893. 
no Reserve - - - - - - - p. 465 
Reserve for probationer appointed direct, arrange- 


ments 7 : - - . - + p. 465 

(see also Probation and Training, P.C.S.) 
Transfer of cases, applications on ground of caste, 
cases known, Mead - - : - 26,876-7 


Transfers, I.C.S. : 

Allowance inadequate, and proposals re, Curtis, 
2@,999, 29,087, 29,195 ; Mead, p. 523. 
Difficulties on account of, Rivington - 

EXCESSIVE ; 
Causes, Mead - - - 26,648, 26,722, 26,886 
Leave a cause of, correspondence, re- —p. 459-61 
Leave rules, not cause of, and not excessive, 
Lawrence - - - - 30,535, 30,771 
Leave as cause of, and question of avoidance of, 
Barrow - ‘ - - - 28,340-3 


Transfers, P.C.S. : 


Allowance on same scale as advised for LCS. 
advocated, Cwrtés - - - - - 29,098 
Leave rules not cause of excessive transfers, Mehen- 


- 26,954 


dale - - - - - - - - 29,525 
Letter ve - - - : - - - p. 489 
Present system, Madgavkar - - - - 30,857 
Travelling allowance (see wnder Pay). 

- 29,006 


not Unduly frequent, Curtis - - 


Travelling allowance (see wnder Pay). 


U. 


Uncovenanted Service, merging of P.C.S. objected to . 
and separation advised, Bharucha - 32,336, 32,340, 
32,367 

Universities, Indian : 

Age of graduates, Taleyarkhan  - - - 27,968 
Approximating more to British standard, Paranj pye 
26,317-8 
Examinations not sufficient test, Kothard 32,658, 
32,692-9, 32,701-5, 32,744-62 
Graduates, number yearly, Paranjpye - - 26,562 
M.A. Degree, no help in J.C.S. examination. and 
question of effect of simultaneous examination on, 
LS. Mehta - - - - - 27,508-31 


Vv. 
Vakils of High Court, recruitment from, not advised, 


Crump - i 2 s : ‘ : - 27,794 
Vernaculars: 

Correspondence, more important part in English, 

Lawrence - - - - - - 80,625-6 


DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATION : 
High standard of proficiency advised, Kuraudikar, 

28,361 (12); Kelhkar, 32,912. 
Standard too low, Madgavkar, 30,836 ; Jinnah, 

31,837, 31,882-90, 32,003-4. 
Different languages spoken in Bombay Presidency, 
Jinnah = - - - - - + 81,983-94 


KNOWLEDGE oF EVROPEAN CIVILIANS: 
Adequate, Kothari - - - - $2,850-1 
not Adequate, and ‘causes, &c., Kadri, 29,935; 

Jinnah, 31,784, 31,830-9, 31,871-90, 31,980-94, 
32,005-15 ; Bhurgri, 32,104, 32,200-2, 32,243-7 ; 
Kelkar, 32,912; Sathe, 33,359, 33,391-400, 
33,456. 

Deterioration, and causes, and remedies, Lawrence, 
30,518; Madgavkar, 30,837, 31,248; Chanda- 
varkar, 31,128; Kelkar, 32,912. 

no Deterioration, Meod, 26,669, 26,782-3; L. S. 
Mehta, 27,364; Barrow, 28,102; Curtis, 28,993 ; 
Kothari, 32,677, p. 441. ; 

no Deterioration, but insufficient, and stricter 
examination advised, Batchelor : - 28,770 

Difficulty of Englishmen in acquiring, and small 
knowledge, P.M. Mehta - 31,599, 31,684—7, 

31,699 

Good technical knowledge usually acquired, but 

progress hindered by transfer, Rivington 


26,928 
Importance of, Crump - - : - 27,635 
Interpreter’s test suggested, Mead - 26,670, 


26,735-9, 26,819-21 
Less need, and question of means of raising, Sabnis 
30,251 
Many Civilians talk fluently, Madhavlal  - 33,337 
Necessary, Karandikar, 28,361 (xii); Madhavlal, 
33,248. . 
Required, of vernacular of particular distriet, not 
of Indian languages, Barrow - - - 28,102 
Rewards, not adequate, or a suitable means of 
encouragement, Madgavkar 30,836, 30,959-80 
Question of necessity for, Bharucha - 32,463-5 


Script: 

Modi, gradual abolition of, on account of ignorance 
of Civilians, and substitution of Balbodh, and 
grievance re, Kelkar - - - - 32,912 
Remarks re, Kavandtkar - - - 28,362 (v) 
Teachers, in India, no difficulty in fairly large centre, 
Crump - - - 27 803-6 
(see also wnder Syllabus under Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and under Course of Study under 

Probation.) 


